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Velkskmidir. 

StiLl. 

lie^rouih^ Melanges ds la fooitliv ixtiehtale 

dc rtimivmttd do St Jo«ep1u 

Usmjo SiArEs. 

dftdoi^ri Jftrq.PblUipn Aeadotn^ 
(Dept, of Amhnsolog^), 

Berkfi^, VoL ^..tTiuvorailj, 

Atnencait Jonnial of Arcb^ 

ology, 

Ckwfjo.., Open Court 

Fort .,p AmericAii MiLSirntD cif 
Nate ml Hifitorj* 

—^ Popular Seience llonthly. 

— Strlcmeo^ 

Phitaddpki^.., Ptoceadiagmif AnieHLsn 
PbUoAophioal Soflietj. 
lFaxAi»t^/on tlareau of Amfricaa 
KtUzioIogjr^ 

—^ Rtinmu of MuanfootDreii. 

— Rceorda of tho Paftt, 


SUliaCKIBEJiS TO PrBLiOATlONS OF THE INSTJTl'TB, 


Lium>ar.in.rttntm, Pqblic iibraiy, 
Cemtml Vtm library. 
" Dtiiv«iqitj Ubivt;. 

CtltOIMlHirt. pDblic LibtlUT’. 
Lirrrpoot. Frau MaMam. 

Jtondett, GuildlifUl Libmry 
~~ liondob liibnuy, 

Afadro#. ConntmaTa Public. LiLmij, 

John Bylatida (jiiinty. 


Free lli.fw«n» 
Xvteeiutta. Pablie Libnfy, 

Ar<t|r IctA, Cora^ll 
O/lfticn. Library nt Parbaiiiacttc 
Ox/<frd, ludiuk IntAiiatc., 
^^Twd. Jtdjal Atngenm. 
Should. TJaiveraitj Utbmty. 
Tdiji®. Iigporii^i Uoivwsiiy, 


«-T_-- B cv«„„. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUl'E 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

JANFABY ‘ifira, 1909. 

Profeiisor W, RidgKwaY, F.B~A, President, in th« Qhair, 

Ytiti Minut-eii ol the Usl Aiuiuid Gcooi&l Meeting were reed and carried 

The PftBSfDKNT appoinied Mr R. A. Uobani) and Dr. AV. L HuiiBunmi 
Scrutbeera> and declared the hollot open. 

The P«£$t1>e}iT announocd the election of Br. M. TleKRNKe, Dr G. Svhwaj.be 
and Professor AY. Z. KiPUnr aa Hohorarj Fellowa, and of Mr. F. 11. S. Kkowlbs as 
an Ordinary Fellow, of the Institute. 

TTie Sbceetaby road the Report of the Counci] for 1908, which, on the motion 
of Mr. Lewib. seconded by Mr. Bat, was nnanimousty adopted (p. 2}. 

Hie TmKasurek preaented bis Koporl for 1008 (p. 6). 

Mr. PABKY3t called aUeniiou to tlic inadequacy of the receipts as oomparod 
with the expenditure in the matter of the bibli^^graphy. 

The Sbceetast gave a short explaitatiotu 

On the inottou of Mr. PahKYN. Becondod by Mr. Loxuwoktii Danes, tlio 
lleport was adopted mumimously. 

The President dolivetetl hU adilress on " The Rdatioii of Aulhropolcgy to 
Classical Studies " 10). 

Vou XXilX. 
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2 n^Fpori 0 / th£ CouncU/or ike yinr 1&08. 

A vote of thnnks to the Ptwirteot win proposed by Dr. Haoixin, who aaked, 
in the name of the Institute, that the rresMent would permit hts uldreea to be 
printed in tlio Jbttmal, 

The motion waa seconded by Mr. G. L. Gomm* and carried by acclamation. 

The ScKtmsEiias then handed in their Report, and the fallowing were 
declared to be duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 10^3^10:— 


JVwtrffjii.—Professor W, Ridgeway, ILA, D.LItt, LL.D,, F.BJt 
Tve-PraidenU 


A. J. Evan% Esq,, MA., D.Litt.. F.IIS,, 
F,B.A. 

Pmfesaor A. Thomson, M.A, M.B. 


CoL Sir T. H. Holdkh, K.C.M.G.. 
lCiC.L^, C.B. 


JTm. SurelaTy.—T. A. Joyce, Esq„ M.A, 
^on. TVwsaarer.—J. Gray, Jiq„ B,.S c. 


ML L rhutnm. Esq. 

w. L H. Duckworth, Esq., MA., MJ)., 
SeJD, 




B. H. Pye, £n 


R. J. Gladetone, Esq., M.D. 

T. C. Htidsoo, Eoq. 

Sir H, H, Jobnaton, G.aM.G., K.C.B. 
T. Heath Joyce, Esq. 

A. Keith, MX). 

A. L, Lewis, Esq.. F.C,A. 

Sir E, B. Martin, Bart, 

A. V. Maudslay. Eeq, 

A vote of 
tlie motion of Mr. 


S. H. Bay, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Carveth Read, if.A. 

W. H. K. Rivera, Eaq., M.A-, MJJ. 

F.K.S. 

C. G, Scligmatin, Eeq,, M.D. 

I W. W. Skeat, Esq., M A 
Sir R. U Temple, Bart,. C.IE. 
Profeseor K Westermarck, Ph-D. 


W, Wright, Eaq, M.B., D.Sc. 
a. 0dny tule, Eeq., FJS.S. 

tUnka to the outgoiog mnmben of CouneU was carried on 
Lkw)s, seconded by Mr. Levbx)n, 


A vote of thanks 
PAarwcTOK. 


to the SctuUneeia was carried on tlie motion of Mr. Edgr- 


wr THE 




fellow d«tel i, ^ ^ """>•»> ef »ew 

»»». i. "P“» >»«. ‘I.eegl. the 

It .« leood «««.„ "'■1 raigMiioo. 
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K«Uows, owing to [yeivbient Don*{»aynient of snbeoriptioix The iimnerioi] gains 
ant) lossea of Iho Itistitube ace expressed in the appemled table:— 



Hdiiot- 

tWT 

FfUowiL 

Com- 

BPDadiiig 

t’cUoTTfll 

LacaJ 

Corre- 

rpniiEl- 

ents. 

4 

F^Ipws. 

TaUl 

Ordinwy. 

Total 

Bletnbiip 

ibip. 

Compounding,' 

Subflcribfog, 

1 JalDb^ I++ 

44 

5 

34 

m 

328 

409 

4»a 

Lum bj ilMtb or 

-3 



-1 

-3£ 

-33 

-38 

rnagnAtioo, 

1 








Binov dfcted 



+a 

+1 

4*38 

4r31 

+ 39 

1 190^ Kih 

41 

i 


6) 

332 

m 

493 


Among the loeaes which the Institato has sjifTorod thitmgh death are 
Dr. K T. Ham}', Dr. A. W, Howitl and Professor O. T. Maeon, Honorary 
Fellows; Messrs. G. M. Addnson, W. M. Beaufort, Dr. S. Vf, BiiBhetl, Mr. R. 
Codringtcm, Sir John Evans, Mr. W. Hurst, Dr. G. Oppert and Miss Btieker, 
Ordinary Fellowa 

Dr. £. T. Hatny was elected on Honorary Fellow in 1B84. As Professor in 
the Musetini of JTatiirel History, and Director of the Mnsonm of Ethnc^jjby in 
Pans, hia etadiee Imd uovqtwI nil unuaiiaUy wide Sold. He was an ex- President of 
the Aiitliropolngicid Society of Paris, ami by hia death, at the nge of sixty-four, 
France loses one of lier leading anthropolugista. 

Hie death of Dr. A. W. Howitt has already boon noticed in Mun (1908,45). 
Hia well-known works on the Australian aborigines were based on practical 
exiierienoe in the field eomtncnciug as early as 1860. In |iarticular, his book on 
the Native TViAm of Sonth-EaM AitdraHa wUL remain a elassie for students of 
anthropology. 

Professor Otis Tufton Mason died in Novetnljer. Bom in 1S3B, ho was 
efhicatert at Columbia University, Washington, whera he gradiiAted tn 1861. 
In 1874 began his long connection with tJie National Jlnsoum, of the EthnoFogicai 
Department of which he was lieod curator at the time of bis duith. TTis published 
writings were ninny, hia uioungnipli on Aboriginal Amcricorr Basketry lictng one 
of the most noteworthy. He waa elected an Honoiaiy Fellow of tlie Koyol 
Anthrapolugical Institutu in 1886. 

In Mr. G, M. Atkinaon tim Insdtatc hoslostouo of its oldest fcllowa. He was 
elected in 1874, aud wmt a well-known figure at the meetings. He hiid more than 
once served on the Conncil. 

Dr. S. W. Bualiell died in >Septcnihor, and Lis toes will lie much felt by all 
orionlaliata. He was particularly eminent as a student ef Chinese art luid anti¬ 
quities. in whiHjh ho wa.'!, [mrhapa, tlie Icailiug authority in lids cimntry, 
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Bep(trf of (hut Cmn^Uf&r ihi 1908 . 


The loss v?hioh tba luetituto lio^^ aiifitained hy the rlecejiso of Sir nTohn Evsnft 
hiift h&tu Icensnly fialt hy till A fidl obituuuy Botico Ji|ipearefl in Man 

(1008. 51). Tlic Connell takes this oppotiuiiitj of olTering rmcie more a irihiiUs to 
Lhe memory of their {lifltmgtiialieil ex-PresidonL 

Anotbor (ellnw of very Inngf Htiuidb)T wau r^fessor ik who joiniHl tho 

Etbnolo^ncal SiKsiety m 1869, sutl tho Anthn^polo^cal Institute on iU foundntinrti. 
He WBia one of tbo leadiii^ anthorltiCB on Hebrew, SaTiskrii, imi) Indian biogtmgt's. 
and had tx'oopie^i professorial chairs at the Ciiiverxities both of MiiilraB and 
BorliJJ- 

FoUims of Llie Institute will also regret the Inss of the following liuvellers biiiJ 
riien of Bcionee whose resparohefl have done miicli to fnrtlier the stiiily of ABthn>» 
frfilogy: 

Professor WUhelni Grul^e, the well-known Sinologist, died in July, He hiwi 
been connected with the Berlin Museum dir Vdlkerkunde^ ami had tocenfcly iintier’^ 
taken a seientiric cxpialitloB to Korfcb Uhina. 

Tlie well-knoBTi American bet, Morris K. Jesnp, died in January. He had 
devoted himself pHneipatly to the studies cd the fieopleB of tlie l^orlK West snd 
thuir {Hjsaifalo connection with tlie Inhabitants of North East. Asia 

Dr Abnilmm Lbewuer will regtelte^l by HtudonUi of two branches of 
Anthropology. His training as a doctor fiad Iei.1 liitn, naturally^ to the study of 
physical anthropology, but he bad also done ominout work in tlio sphetv of 
Eiiropwui pre-history, 

Mr. Arrliltiald IJttle was well known for his travels in Cunirat ntid 
China^and his books contain mindi that h of use to students of the manners and 
customs of the (Tbinese. 

Hauptmann MoriU Merker is chielly kiiiiwn to Bngllsli anthrripologists ns tlin 
author of a valuable inouograph on tfio Muaal lie dicfd in Ciermon East Afriisa 
in February Inst, 

Tlio l>aiiish explorer Mylius-ErichBen, who died in Noviunlwr, was known for 
his researches among the Eskimo of West GrecnkmL HIh iiersoiml intertait lay 
chiefly iu Folk lore. 

Eiclinnl ISschol, who died in December, was one of the prinei|ial Sanskrit atid 
Prakrit schoIaTn in Emtipo, and atiioDgst his publlshod worka ara nuniy ■rticles 
doallng with the life of RaddluL He wm one of iho chief prouiotari of the 
Turkestan Expedition of (jraDwe<lel oud Lo Co(|r 

Dr. WiUjclni Reias, thu eminent oullcogim of Pmfessor Stnbel, and well known 
for his cxcavntioQs in the necropolis of Ancon, Peru, and for other work in SoaUi 
America, died in June os the iuhuLt of a hunting aecldent. 

The deaib of Pn)f«M«- K. fkiUnitler, the diaiiogwinhed Aaayriologiiit, took pJjice 
in .luJjr. He leavoe Iwhinil him u lar^se auiomit of published mnteria] which will 
Always bo of iinpcirbuice to itudoots of Ajwyriology. 

Dr. Ltail Stephan, who died in May, had carried out valuable roacatches of ad 
eUitu^pliical itatuTti in the Bianiaiek Arohijiela^ 


Report of ihe Coujidt /<or tht ytar 190S, 
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Meetii^gs. 

During the year Hiding December Slat, 1908, ten ortliiiary meetings and one 
Hj^ecial meeting were tield. At these, thirteen papere were read, nine dealing 
with ethnographical, one physietd, one areliaBologieal, one lingtiiatic and one with 
hyiborical enbjecta. Sis; exhibitions of apeeunciis were also tiiado. 

Huxlkv Mxmohial LutfruBE. 

The Huxley Meruorial Lecture was delivered, by Professor W, Z. Kipley uf 
Harvard Univereity on November 13th. The title of the lecture was Uie 
" European inhabitants of the United States.” At the couclusion of tile proceedings 
the President presented Piofeasor Ripley with the Huxley Memorial Medal in 
recognition of hia oiainent ear vices to Anthropology. 

POBUCiTIOWa. 

During the year two lialf-yearly parts of the LfbMrnflf have been tBencd, via., 
Vol. XXXVll, 2 (July-Decombor, 1907) and Vyl. XXXVHI, I (Januaiy-Jiiiic, 
10OS)i Of the former 112 copies have Isiati whl, of the latter 107. The Council 
is pleases! to call attention to the fact that the combined sales exceesl the record 
oenatitnted last ysw by no less than 43 copies. Owing to this increase in the 
nale9 it has been (letenninod to increase the futui'o editiona. 

With reganl Pr Mttn, the usual twelve monthly ports have been issued. The 
apiouut received both from subeeriptaons and office ffolea ahows ooufliderable excess 
over last yew. The Connoil t^ommeutis tlmt no change be niailc in the present 
sysU-m of subscription until tlm tesulL of the Institute's Memorial to tlw Govenr- 
meiit Iw kiit>wii. M sotjn aa a definite reply to the Momoriai has beeu received 
the iiueation of alxiliaiiing or isuxlifyiag the uxiating iqratem of subscription will 
again be discuseeil in ttie light of that reply, 

A second volume of the Riblii^graphy of Authropolog}’' and loJklore, contain¬ 
ing works published in the British Empire in 190T, prepire-d under tiiu direction 
of a joint Cummittea of the Royal Anthropological Inetituto and ilie Folklore 
Sociuiy, lias also been publish®!. 

LrnRARr. 

Tlie niimlier of accessions to tlio Library siiiTfiaassfl the record cnnalituted last 
yew by over twenty volumes. Binding of current periodicals U weU np-to-dato, 
and the exchange list has been iuoreased by the addition of one Britiah and three 
foreign periodicals, 

EJCTKUSAI* 

A Memorial lias been drafted am! presonbod to the Governtncui, praying that 
an annual subsidy otid offices in tho Imperial Institute be grant«l to the Royal 
Anthropological luatitute. The full text of this memorial, which was aigiied by 
a large number of iiiliucntial iBistijuigea, both fellows and non-fellows of tbo 
Institute, was circulated auioiigsi the fellows, and will be reprinted atiinugiit the 

of tilt!! *fvUTT^^l (VuL 2J. 


Tnamrtr^s Htport for tkt year 1908 . 


treasurers report for the year I90a 


Ou the Slst Dcoember, 1908, tlm osseta of Lhe Iiutituto woie ae follows:— 

£ *. d. £ t. d. 

AsaeU (lutf imnudwidy r^insUt) i— 

Books in libraiy, Publicatioua, Fiurti- 

tiuo as per eatminte of 1903 88ft 0 0 

KtaliKihh Anids :— 

£300 Metropolitan ConsoUdatod per 

cent. Stock, present vulae,,. 307 10 0 

Balance at Bank ... ... 359 10 5 

Cash in Hand ... ... ... ... 2 19 

Petty oaah . 5 17 11 

Arrean of Auhsoriptioas, £180 13((. O^f. 

valued at ... ... ... ... SB 0 0 


Total Assets 

Agaiuat which there axe Uabilities:— 

Anthropological ifeta and Queries 
Library Fund .. 


- 761 0 1 

£1.646 0 1 


£ a iL 
67 16 11 

3 0 a 


70 17 7 


Leaving a etirpltis, if all projjorty were realised, 

"* ■“ - ... ... £ 1,576 2 6 


Louaideiriiig only our iniiuediatcly realisable assets 

Tlieae amount to.. 

Less .. 


£ a tlL 
761 0 1 
70 17 7 

£600 2 6 


of ideal Holvency also implies, as in my last report, the following 
tijdiiidnul lialiiLitie^ 


^«irjw/{]goe) ... . 

Afon (October, November, Docemberl ... 
iTnexpended life subscriptions 

Total ... 

Our immediately realisable Reserve Fund is 
Leavbg a deBcit in tlie Reserve Fund of 


£ #. rf. 
250 0 0 
38 12 11 
434 10 0 

£723 2 11 
690 2 6 


... 33 0 6 
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Tuk Fwascul PoarrioH of nra Iwstitutic. 

The total receipts ol the Institute are £2G kas tbim last 3'ear. 

Tlie loeeipta from annual eubecriptions are £16 teaSj and the receipts front 
life Bubflcriptiona £73 10a. less than lost year. 

The receipte from the sale of Jiottrnai are £18 more and froni the nala of Jfcn* 
£31 more than test year. 

The total expenditure this year is £175 less thou last year, a decrease which 
more than ueutraliree ttie small decrease in the receipts. 

The finaudul pn4;resa of the Institute during tlio Iwt six years may be 
itliiStrated by the balances at the etui of each year. TheM arc (to the iiBarest 
pound): — at the end of 1903, £56 ] of 1904. £118; of 1905, £152; of 1900, £l9t; 
of 1907, £253; and of 1908. £368, 


J. Gbay, .ffim. Trtaturer, 
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Tn'tattktei't Report for the. pear tSOE, 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Balaitcbii {a liAiid, Jiuiiuifj lit, (908 1 — 
Cmli in Bulk 
£>e|mit ucoont,,. 

aecflujit...... 

Cjiidi id HuhI , 

FiiXfcaah 
Coutatrj ch^qtiei not imJ into Buk. 


RKCEIPTS, 


>■■ + + 4 *« I i fe.i I ■ » 




■ »■-¥■ I I I i 4 




Uteeijih aiui FaymmU 

£ (f. £ «; cl. £ ji li 


loa o 0 
U7 a i 

3 0 It 

4 14 a 

3 4 0 


tjM B&kncei cm^ m per IW7 Jlocondt 
Ubmy Fond k*, p ... k.., „ 

" No^ uid 4juetiefl.... 


a 4 10 

63 la 8 


8uMCKi]-rio» 

Lif«Siib*oriptian ....... 

Adytum ....... 


31 10 
647 1 
fft B 
3t 11 


Befnnd 


Sals of JoumtAL, 

Sals of Huxlrt Lkctuiis 


Net fwiptj , 

FoAtAgB^ flit . 


ADYSatifisuumB m Joumat .... 

It « “Mw," 

DiTtOEsriH Mid Ltiterat .. 

LisnAST Puvh:^ 

Balan^ Jnnxmf tat, 190B . 

Onut .. 


Lett! BLnding ud Books .. 
Petty Coih..,,,..,.. 


5 4 10 
10 0 0 

7 a I 

6 1 I 


** Nor^ AND Qouhies^ 

. 

Becelved, IfiOB ... 


HoBLSy* “ UOASDA* .... 

“ FnTucAi DrraiuoiuTiDs **, 
BiSLiooRAmr meipts, .. 

.Z' 


£53 0 3 


00 3 0 


16 4 ]Q 

12 4 I 

63 16 8 

3 IB 3 


im 16 a 


040 to 0 

0 e 0 

104 I It 
3 £ X 


m 10 6 

10 K3 0 


€34 4 0 


J&i 4 I 


144 S S 
) 18 0 

) a 3 

11 0 10 


.. 


3 9 8 


67 t« n 
S7 12 7 
8 S 8 
4 14 8 
3 16 4 


£1,283 12 2 

















































Rfpori for tht ^ear 190S. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


/or th^ Tiar 190S. 


PAYMENTS, 

Rssrt ..... 

JotturjiL... .....- 

Lesfl refuidi .. 


AoTmnnvfa 


£i^dL£ £. d. £ M, d. 

m Q ^ 

91L G 1> 

S IS G 
33 18 0 

- - 3fl 1ft 0 

- 2T4 m 3 

10 9 6 


PHtiUnff and b]ue)t» 
etc. 


S A LAima ............. 

Houses ECFisre p , , VVPIIIVV^ !■►« •**»»fcitP'i‘P"%P‘*""" ■ **■ ■ 

StAHI'S AJTO FAEJCELS ...... 

PAJltlirO ASH STATlOJntRY... 

LlUTTEW , . + + + 4-. .. I i l-R iiliiiPi^^PTT^+i »**•■■■* i-P-I-P •* 


litBiraASCCE .. »P 

TilATMUmIVQ .... 

Giujrr TO Liwlict .p*,,,.. 
HUI1.MT Medal aud Luotm*,,,, 
HoeIpBT’s "Uoaetia*:— 

Baluce s* per ooutni 
KM!«iv«d IftCS .. 


15& 14 1 

m IS 0 

-— in ® I 

[31 I i 

£0 10 0 

40 ft 5 

U I I 

S IS 6 

1 13 10 

3 0 0 

10 0 0 

i IS ft 

ST IS 7 

14 0 

P - — 2)0 S 7 


*■ PutElCAL IlETEftlORATlOS ^ I— 

BaUDCt U par coiitra ..*.. 

Eecdved 100S+.... 

BlELlOOEAFirr ,ppp... .. *****,««»-iP^**«f-««*^* - ■" 

ScTEDBllEa •k + 'VA + 'Pf PI" ^ ***»■ l-l-VVT# ■ ■*« » 

BALAECEEmt Bftuk .. .... 

Omli io MaimI 

Petty caali ,.,.—- ...... 


fl S a 

4 0 


10 ft 

S 1 a 

ft 17 n 


7 IS S 
00 0 0 
B a 7 


3ftT 1ft 1 


£1^ IS S 


Wf bnv* ewmined the eW eoccHiBto *m 1 eorapwed them »jth the Book, aod Voudm 

nktioir thereto, uul ftiui the wttne to be wxurmle, 

RANliALL IL PYE.^ J. 


(Signo]) WALTER W. SKBAT, 


Jemvary 134^^ 1900^ 
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PKESTDENTFAL ADDRESS. 


THE RELATION OF ^INTHBOPOLOOY TO CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

Bv Pbof. WiutAK Ridqewat, M.A., So.D„ F.RA., LLI)., Lirr.l). 

From tMs dAto last jitar, wlieit the loBtiliiU: did tut the huiiour to elect tne ee ite 
President, 1 teealfed to select as the subject of niy address at this oieethig the 
HelatioD of Aittliropolog^ to Glusdcal Studies. Although a vnluioe of essafa, 
embodyitig a aartes of leettires delivered at Oxford, has recently a{>[)eated, 
1 have detenulaed to run the risk of feeiaing to imitate its title aud the work. 
Various reasons indticetl me to adhere to my original intention, lo the first place 
I hud already aoine fifteen tuonthB ago delivered an address at liie annual meeting 
u> the Classical Association of Scotland on the relation of Arclueology to Classical 
Studies, since printed, in wliielt I covered a good deal of the ground dealt with in 
the Oxford lectures. In the second place it ie the subject on which 1 am least 
incompetent to speak, since most of my own work for the last thirty yearn b** 
consisted in bringing anthropological methuila to bear on classical subjects. 

The appeanmee of the Oxford essays to which I have just alluded shows that 
anthropology la now recognised os a powerful ally by same classical scholars. But 
twenty years ago this was not so. The first step in the application of the com- 
parativo method in any form to auy subject connected with the ancient civiltaations 
was taken by Sir H. S. Maine, my (iciaonal ubligulious to whom I can never forget* 
But the really fimi vigorous application of what may be teriiifnl the anthropological 
methwl to classical authow was made by McLennan, who, in hie JFViinifiw 
flrrwjr. followed qp Baclmfen's Mutttruckt, In * later e^y McLennan 
Ucummsituted that there were stwng traces of the former existence of the principle 
o escent througlj womeu in Greece, more especially at Athens, whilst in his 
^y on Totemiam he set agoing a new group of social and religiom} ideas, which 

chTf fn ^ that the 

that cW found an CEdipus. In his essay McLennan proposed to explain 

the I T ? i^present goiU, in tlie guise of beaats, becoming 

■mv I “P to 1880. strangTaa it 

> seem, no one, not even Maine himself, hiul thought of applying the com- 



Presideniwi AddreM, 


It 


parative method to Aristotle’s faiuouB ncoount of the origin of sodetj. In a 
dissertation on the Politics of puhiislied in IS63| I eouglil to explain the 

elnef difficulties rriiieh had perplexed scholars in his aeoount of tlie evointiou of 
society by comparisotis witli matitutiona still stirvii-ing amongst primitive peoples. 
Tlujse explanations have found their way into the notes of the two chief modem 
etUtions of the Politica. 

ft will be o1»ervod that it was on the legal, soda! and religious sidea that the 
first attempts wet® niaile in the applicatirm of the new mctlrnd to the classics. Aa 
yet, no one liad dreamed of iiiatitutit^ any cumjiarifiOD between tlie umteriol 
remainjs of Greece and Rome and those of navege ijeoplea. To have suggestesl that 
Greek art conld ever lutve had an early stage comparable to that of mmlem 
savages liad never entered the head of any student of elossical archsiolt^’ and 
still Im of any professor of fine art. Tradition had stndtonaly regarded 
eveiything oonnected with Greece and Romo, Egypt and Babylonia as standing on 
u completely di^erent plane from ever}’ other culture, a ad the Clasaical, Egyptian 
and Oriental archieologtSta hwkod ilfwii the culture® and arte of these ancient 
lands as entirely fui p«JWT<s, Though the proverb that Rome was not built in a 
ilay hml Ijocii in the mouths of men from genemtiona, no one dreamed of applying 
it to the culture of Home, and no one in dealing with the arts of Greece ever 
considered that she too must have hail her day of small things. 

In 18S7 I ventnwtl to bring to hear upon the origin of Greek coins and 
weiglite, and consequently of all coinage, the comparative methotl iu a paper called 
the Talent, its Drigin and JjSTntfMi In that essay I trie<l to show that 

tliD origin of coined money amon^t the Lydians, and ita further evolutiou by tlie 
Greeks and Italians, was not to be regarded as an isolated phenomenon, but that it 
was completely on all fours U'itH various stages in the evolution of primitive 
money from the nse of nil sorts of objects sneh as axes, and other implements, 
ornaments, sheep, goats, cows end alttTe.s and their gradual ireaslatiou into gold 
and silver equivalents when tbs nse of these metals liecoiues known. In this way 
only, I maiiitaine^l, could the evolution of Greek motallic curreimy be traced lri>m 
l!te gold rings made on ii fixed standard found in the slialt graves of Myoeiue, 
threugh Homeric times, when all accounts were kept in cows, though gold was 
passing from hand to liaud in small lumps of given w’right, to its cuIminatioR in 
the magnificent coinage of Greece, Wagnn Griccia, and Sicily- At the present 
momenl and to an audience of anlhropologista there Beoms nothing startling or 
alarming in this doctrine, hut when it was propouatled in 1887, ita author had the 
grenteat difnculty in getting it publishetl. After a long and protracted struggle 
with the then editor of the UtUenit Journal, tiie paper was printed tn that 
periodical, but in a sadly mutilated wndition. 

Wl)at w»s the cause of tliis repugnance m a new theory based on a wide 
icditction ? The fact is thot classical echolare and arclireologista in this countiy 
were entirely given up to a priori melbrnU, which gave evury scope for the play of 
wild speculation untrammelled by any restraint of solid faeto, Tlicy proijoactl 
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9Tii0iidat]oii5 111 sound texts witfiout dreaming df inspecting a jingle 

immufioript of tJm author whcn^ irentirucnts they proposed to corrects They 
Bbivialily followed their (ienimn breth«(i und luul aettled down, as alr«wly said, 
iuto u comfortjiblo couvicUon timt uat only the ciilfcme oud art of Greece oai 
Kunie sbooil dii a dilferejit platfotTo frem aU other studiest hut that it iiiig}ii 
be pureiieiJ with a looseness of metlioti which was l-atmeJ in ail seientilic 
uiquiriaa. 

They farther held that this culture was iu the main derived from tJte East 
anti %ypt, fitt m Oritnie being their leading aiioiu. It was a matter of faith tluil 
Gie Greekfl hml no weight standards uur any iiieaoa of w-eigliiug gold or ailver, atid 
did iujt employ weight in any form until they borrowed weights and weight 
systeine from Ihibylojiia, Thifl event, it was snp^Bed, oiUy took place when they 
borrowed from Asia the art of coinage, wliicL tlm niiiuiamatists then placeit at 
olxiut fiOO B,£?* They wont still fiirtJierj and iilthough it waa well tiaown to 
antiiropfilogiats that even the most primitive races had atandaida of measure 
derived from the jiarte of the human lanly, such ne the ell, the foot, the 
thimih or hieh, nnd the finger, it wna aUo a matter of faith for the 

tint th^ Greek and Kouiati E^tnndartle uf me^iire ss ivelJ ou C>IicHe 
of weight were all derived froiu thu liuyal Ikbvtonian enbiu Of course witli 
regard to the theory of measure I had no difficutiy in showing that measures of 
length wore inreutccl all the world over by primitive men, who also estatlislicd 
for themaelvea meaaurt-s of cupnotty from familiar objects of daily use. wludi 
nature herself mukea of a more or bsa uniform siao, auch an hen's eggs, ftourds. 
coci^nuts. and the joints of hami»oa of a given diameter. The origin of 
me«uTt» of length and onpaoity 1 cstabliHlied in an resay on the Greek 

lU M«i and in my article Mmsuni in tiie seoonil edition of Smith's J?icfioMa™ 
of AifU^qukiieA. ' 


But Ili8 theory of the origin of Greek ami houinn coin weights died Jiarder in 
spite of this. The Greek oumiamatists continued to represent the Greek os only 
«qmnug aUiidar.bof weight after 700 B.C.. although J liad shown that dm gold 
na& in the abaft graves at Mycumc, which may 1» placed almnt 1400 Bo. were 

to tliat known re the Euborea Attic standard of 
wel.rKr iT 1 of scales made of gold and (.^joubt meant for 

ilemonsiraling that 

Greeks had at Uiat remote imrimi a full fcnowictlge of weighing aM also 

^ “““ 

W.J■'«!!“» -rile, l,.U ita Jl 
lo aiitLM were 'V r where found, from Ireland 

^a sme ^ ^tirely unconnected with anything else that liad 

whatever that mav T appurenl diameter, 

bnte.er that may mean, ami tUt became tl» Huyal cubiL rL^m was cubml 
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and bccamo ttno Marie, 0ne-!<i3(th of chia wna taken, aUhongti tkiiy did not explain 
why niio-^iisth. atid thin liwyuiiQ the Eoyol Taloiil. Thifi wtist divided into sixty 
Mntie/is and each wrrnM into sixty ahekek ThUH, Uien, tite lalout was auppo«G<] 
to be the liisL weight unit lixed. Yet luveati^lkm nhowB that att over the world, 
wherever men luvo diacovettMl gpld and une it, tliey tiuiekly weigh it with the 
seoda of plants, which Daturo has placed aa weights of great acieiiTaisy n»dy to 
hand, Thus the Ineas of Peru tiad scales, and uwjtl seeds for weights, Tl»o West 
Africans used tlie Tacoo or Orai»'s eye. and the Dsniha, for weighing gold dust, long 
before any European liad traded with them. The Assymns themselves oaod n 
grain as their lowest unit, which I have shown from»its weight to he a wheat 
grain. The wild trilrcs of T,oos ii»o grains of rice to weigh the gold dust from 
their streams, and os they value omdi little Jme which ferms their lowest unit in n 
system of barter, which tangea from the hoc to the hufTAlo ns tlio r^nlat higher 
Unit, and to the slave os the ovcusicniit higher unit, tliey have nt» difficulty in 
Appraising iu gold the value of any oue of Lheir coninimlities, whether slave, 
hufTctlo, earthenware jar, or piece of cloth. 

fly the npplioation of this method I was enabled to show thut tho little 
Tnlntiitm, or wffight of giild, ujkxI in Homeric Greece was simply the value in gold 
of a fitll grown cow, the ancient unit of hortor and acc-ouiit, and that the ftrccfc 
Miliar, tlm gold unit of later days, wim nothing more than this primitive gold 
ex-nttit. So far, then, from tire Grocks starling with the fkbylouiaii btsovy talent 
as their anit, they had a» their smallest weight (on no less authority tlmii that of 
Tlieophrastiia) the barley corn. In olher wonls, they were jnst in Iho asmo 
position Hs ourselves, fur our own Troy grain, as 1 have ahown, is only the Ijurley 
corn. Tim troy pound, on which our whole weight system depends, was constructed 
in 1760 frum a oompariBOn of the various troy poiuide then iu use in diirerent 
oentroa But these werould Tower [Hiuuds, which from the tlnie of Henry VIII. 
bail eoriLinuert to coniain 57 (Kt grains ins tom I of 7W40, n luiil k>«n tLn case under 
bis prodcceiumis. By the statute of Henry VTl, It was enacted tliat all tho 
weights of tlie kingrlom sbotUd be based un the iienri)' sterling, sud tlmt " the 
penny sterling or pennyweight, should be of the weight of Lfairty-two grains of 
wheat, dry and taken out of the midst of the ear of wlteat after the ancient laws of 
the rcalm,“ This stutnto was nmlly but a ro^naettnont of Issra in use since Anglo* 
Saxon times. Now an experuneut showed me that four gruiuia of wheat regularly 
equal three grains of barley, and as 1 found in an anokut Itumau metrology that 
four grains of whmt equal throe grains of htvrluy, and as four to throe is the 
lektion la^twecn the wheat grains of Iloniy VU. and the troy groin introduced 
from Krance, ihuro can be no doubt tiiai tlm troy grain is the taarley com, which 
we know was used as welt as tho wlioat groin Iti cerwin districts of tho Koman 
empire, as well as in Groeee, 

Not only was the vatso of the lull grown ouw in gold the Oroek 
staiulard, but it WM alan that of Ihu onoient Egyplians, whose oldest gold 
null is termed * ox-gold” and so also wua it over all Abih anf) Knropo, 
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Invcatigation showed Uint the vnlae in gold of a full grovrn now dumij* n (icriod 
of one tliOTisantl years from India to Twliitid only vadotl from 140 t<i 120 Lroy 
gmiuB of gold, Tills luut for »a n pcquUnr Bigniecajico ainc* our own gold unil,, the 
sovereign, woigtia 120J grains. It ia reaHy rteaceoded from Ihu anotent g«*li] unit 
based upcin the cow, thu jirimitive thief unit amongst alt cattle-keeping 
commimitiea in all peifoda of the world. 

All races who Itavo weight .itandarda of their own, and uot a few them Im, 
have arrived at tliem, like the wild tribes of Laos and the West African iiegnaes, by 
weighing gold dust against natural seeils. Tlioro in Llierofore no reason to doubt 
that tlie inltabitants of Greece learned to weigh gold for themselves by uatuial 
seeds, such as barley, and did not borrow the art of weighing from Arda, as held by 
Uio arch^lpgista. 

But this was not alL Tlie nutnismaLists Imd taken up the pofdtian tliut all 
tlie types on Greek coins were eBsentially icligioiia t need hanlty say that 
tills forced them into the direst straits, Eo explaiti, for iusUtneo, the 
victoriens horse and jockey which Philip of Mocedou, as we are told by PJiitarcb, 
{daceil on acme of bis coins to coinraemorate tlio vkkny of his race-horse at 
Olympia. Wo less difTiculty liad they in explaining the ty|iea of a tuule-car and haw 
found on the coins of these tw*> hapletw aister comm unities, Bhegiiini and MpHHnTm^ 
though Aristotle hiniBell is our witness that Anaxilas, ibe desiKit of llliogiiim. 
who bad also captured Mcbsmis, placed tliese types on his coine to commemorate 
his victory with the mnle-car at Olympia in 404 hC.. and lib introduction of the 
hare for the first time into Sicily. Much ua my essay was o^ilecl, { was not 
dete;^ from working out the views there mlumbratcl hi 1892 I puhlbjiod niv 
Orrjjjj oJMaallu Cnmivy and Weight -SSfoiwfari/, in which ! fully developed the 
anthropological method of dealing with the problem of the origin of weighU of 
coinage and of cciii.tji'pea I had already eonverted ftoinc political mmntnuta and 
a few daeaical scholars, but on tire appeamiice of tny Imok tlw con version of t he 
historians of trade and money was completed, and ever since, hoOi in Germany amt 
in this country, the soundness ol the method has l*wm recognised by setentifio 
studonisof hbtoiy. Yet Uiero ate still some Greek uujiiisiiialtslsi in thiauuiintry wlto 
refuse to beheve that some Greek coin types, such as the tsniia of Olhio tn tlie shaiHj 
of fish, and inaotilied BT, and those uf Cysicoe and Gades, vriiich Imar the %ute of 
a tunny «»b. can refer to the fishcrica for which both th«m towus are fmtmus in 
an^nt literature. Still li»a will they Ixslieve that the tnnny fish was ever a imil 
of barter or aoomint in those t^wns.as the dried cod-flsh. arill the bwlge of Iceland, 
was imd la stiU the unit of excliange in tlmt islaad, and ae tire beaver. etiO seen on 
certain cmiui and stamps of Cftimda. represeuis the Imaver wbeee akin formed. 

B«yc«>ur.»y> 

temtoij. W mil bdi,„ ^ 

Alb™., b, e,™u«i ba j™,hu, b, iho .U«p ™,| ^ 
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ttCcouaL Theae, down to liia dav, had continued, along with the cow, to be the 
unit of account in the laws of Pnaco, the old Athenian ItigiBliitor 

It wilt thus be seen how difliciiit it is to get the old schpool of arclueologiatB 
wc&ncd from their lov© of o prioi'f Hpeonintion and to yield obedienoa to tbo 
inductive method of fratbropDlogy, and at the same time to the voice of history. 
Some of the old school, however, have long sinoo modified their position, and 
wliilet abusing the author have not- scrupled to minpt his ideas. 

[f the dosskat arcbjeoli^ate held that the people beyond the Alps had not 
even conceivetl tlie idea of mcaatuiog by the iiaa of their own fingers, thiunb^ arms 
and feet, still more nnlikely was it tliat tlmy should think it posaibk that thoro 
were eleuients, not only in the early population of Greece but in its greatest 
literature and art, which had come fram beyond the Alps and from the dark aisles 
of the HercyniaTi foreat. 

Wliau Schliemann, at ifyeonfC: lifted the veil from a loug-buried civiliaation, 
he opened a new era in classical studies. The Germans, from tlie time of Wolff in 
ITSfi. followcrl by almwt every soholar in this ooimtry, held that the works of 
Homer were hascti upon no material original, and that they sprung almoat purely 
from the frenzied imajpnatian of the divine poet or [wets. Scholarg, wntb scarce 
an exception, were rooted in the conviction that Achilles, Agamemnon and Ileotoc 
were only forms of llie solar myth, and that such peoples as the long-luuied 
Acheaiis have never existed sav© in the fancy of tlm rlinpaodists. To the received 
theory Schliemann's diBcoveries dealt a fatal blow. Fur & while fruiUess ellbrts 
wei^ made by sums of the votaries of the andent fetish to show tJuit the relics 
bid bare at Mycenfc a'ere thfxso of tiic Byzantine period or (hat they were the 
work of Goths in the fourth or fifth century of mir era- At the present day it is 
hard Ui oouceive how any arolueolngist could maintain that objects, cntinsly of 
a Bronze Age. belonged to ceniuriea long after Christ. But the classical 
ardueologista had no Beifmtificj knowledge of their own dcijartinDiit and were 
absolutely ignorant of all other fiehb of anthropologiiyd inquiry. But tho 
struggle was in vain. The facta were too stnhboni. At Myceme and Tirytis, 
round which centred, not ouly tho great epics, hut eomo of the gre4iU2st 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy, were discovered palaces and tombs replete with 
marvellouB gold ornamnnts, hreuso swords, inlaid dagjere, pottery of lieautifiU 
fabric and graceful ahape, ©iigniviid gcius, and inmimombto other objects. AM 
showed that on these sites liad flourished a people in much the s&mo culture as 
that portrayed in tlie Ilomerio poems. 

It was hut natural that .Scldiomann and his followers shonki assumo that he 
had discovered the actual remains of Agamemnon, king of men, and Ma Acheans, 
Henceforthr with hardly an exception, the Myceuesit etdturs was regarded aa 
Achcan. But troubles were ahead. Ekmu of the more inteUlgent remarketl that 
whilst at Mycenai and in other similar sites only hniaiK weapons were found, and 
tlmt tiicFU was no truce of iron, the Homoric {xicrne reveal an age wlmn iron was in 
use for all sorts of cutting iiuptemonta^ knives, arrows, axea, swords, and for shoeing 
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ovun tht, plrtngh. Since 1788 the oritica had beet. engagcT in ctiKsccling the Hiod 
into what were supposed to be ila origins! compotieiit elements out of wfiich some 
rhspsodist or rlmpeodista hud palohed up the great poem at u later time. The 
philologiflia had tried to detect older and younger strata of tanging, hut thov foil 
out amongst theniselves and the linguistic U^t broke down. Then a eoinp^rieon 
was made of the passages in which iron appeared, with the atiatification of the 
cntica. blit imfortimau.ly for the Jatter iron was found to appear more frecuentlv 
<11 Ihoso paaaagos which tlw oritica co»«idered the most ancient. 

Then arose 1>T. Rcicliet. who IwldJy made a Procruatcan bed of the Myocucan 
culture. M(I rothh'saly chopiMjd away every imasage in which there was mention of 
iron, hauterks, bmnze gTeaves, m short anything not fimud nt MycenHi. In this 

jT** * noelamatioti by almost alJ leadin*^ 

cholam, whilst oot a few of them at once proceeded to procintm it fmm the 
Imii^topa 1^ the btesi gospel from Germany. I .^otured to oppose the meUimJ 

the Broils,* f E«irop« and elsewhere 

^Ist the culture of the HomeHe jwems jdainly corresponded to the Early iron' 
Ap of centrat Europe, commonly ualled the HaJlstait period, frem the Lous 
cemetery of that name m the Austriuii Tyrol 

•“ T t: 

i.. otLbt ■*'" “»■' •'«- 

1 triad ,„.w. itot™ hi, toni:' >" 

W »ot bean ■ ■■ ■Jw.g trith the Aahaana, J ,|„t it 

l»W. If S fhfif rSt “*• “ 

« Sir John Evana. Mnnm, ProCr'^njl’'twa 

nalUnia tt-:....T-.°',“'‘"‘' ^ 3^ -So ConnaU of the 

™(oranea In n.y pap., .nj friulT''”.f l'’’“ 

of (Jrirw, publi&Jied in 1901 | M&andflff nn^ ^ m Jiij Bartp 

«.« H,„„ric Aaha™ t Iff 

tribe from up|jer Euroiuj, the Iiorae of ull r ' dewing fair hair were a 

declarwl, they had passed* into Gr™«, tradition itwif 

.iu. «.«n tha na, oHf ,“1 "•«■• «»1 i«osht 

known in Hoinar ilonpaije a, (he obLa dri f ‘™= 

pl«c^ „a >l.e p«,tiao o( annnouns (hi .ll!^ n»i‘k '"oft 

loatiug the ilead. |iy « sorieaof inductions i was 
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ttblti to allow Ltial all tliiiijo cliuactoriaticd of tbe Huiuoric AoheaiiH wore featnFOs 
of tlio culture of tlio Eiirly Iron Ago of cciitrut Europe j that not only iron, but 
the alloy of cofi^ior oalled broiiiio, wan the diseoviery of the oontiiil European 
peoples, and that the brooch, which is iiukuown in tlio aliall gravea of MjroeiiK, 
but U a characteristic of IIoiaoHc tltoBS, was hrought down into Greece by the 
Achcatis aUoi. As liithorto it liad tieeu assumed that ll«i brooch was iiivenUHl in 
Gioeco, and Lad [losaetl up into central Europe, it liod lieen usoil as the basis 
for tin? olironology of the Itronxe aiul Eurly Iron Age of alt tialy, central and 
upper Europe, by Montelius and every one else. The cliau^’i in the place *>f origin 
uf the brooch which I was able to prove Imd thus a far luorc important lieoiiug 
tliaii tiiight lie supisised at first eigfiL So far fmin all the oulturo of Italy, 
centra] and upper Eiiroi>», in wliich the brooch appearrtt, being later than certain 
brooches foiuid, not in the sliuft gravi;*, hnt in tho lower tow^^ at Myecnav timf 
wliieh wore dated not earlier tlian 1400 Jto., it tiiniEMl out lliat, ae far older fortun 
than lliese wero to bo found in nortlicrn iLaly, the hegiuniuga of the bruoch went 
Uick long heyoiid 1400 Jto. in ccnlm) Euru])e. Consequciilly the dak‘s of the 
late Eropre Age and early Iron Age had to be pushed liaek hy many centuries. 

iJesiilea tills 1 wo-s able lo point out tluit the peculiar stylo of decoration, 
whiefi liecame universal in Oreoco after the Myoeiioau ittillnre find faded uway, 
and which is commonly leniiod the Geouietric or llipylon, wirs really ideHlical 
with the style of decoration of the Uunnbian region and central Eurujie, and 
that it too had come into Greece with the Aclicaus. Aly ohl oriticH now ailinit 
tliat iron, hrona*, the round shiehl, tJie hruouli, the geometric style, anti the prtielico 
of cremadon iviasm! into Greece from central Europe. 

fuiUir, 1 Iinve Iicod able to show that two td the chief cliarncteristics of tlm 
temple arcliitoctuto of Clasaieal Grtssce—the fpdite and the ru tin tug friort?—nrw 
due to the Acheaiis who Innight With them the gabled house of u[iiHfr Kumiie, 
sudi us tlmHe of AeliiUes and Oilysseua nicntioned in Ilomcr, whilst the rnlining 
Frie/e is simply an adaptuLiou to purposes of iirdiitectwnf of the cluiractoiistic 
pim-easions of m«n and aiiiiuulfi found In iLs art of ceairal Europe. 

Wollf .-ind his followers Imil nq;<.Hl as a chief aigumeut against the early data 
of the Iliad anil Odyssey llio diBkmlty of banding down poems of such length 
without Iht' art of writing. True, it wiw mlinitted llial the <nj;firra XoTpii inscritiiRl 
by I'roctiis, King of Tiryiia, in a fddeil tablet ami hniught by Itdloi'ophon to the 
King uf Lycta, who woe plainly able lo risiid thuir nieswigo, were aonie sort of nidc 
picture writing. Ihit such riulo KyrolniJs, it was contended, were very far omiovcil 
from writing, Tho brilliant iliscuveiy of my friend l>r. d. Evaim luis gi%a»i the 
quietua to such argUMouts for ever. ILiving noticed on " Blyconetm " geuis certain 
syiiiliols not unlike lliosu of the Cypriote sylliihim'. lie was Iwl m the eoneluaiuii 
tliat Uie aymlads on the gems were really a fultii of writing, and hia discoveries at 
Cuossua liave now Hhmvu tlml pietcgntpliie ami linear script# were iu eoiuiuon us# 
iu the .Egeaii for several thousand yearn Uihne oiir era. 

Gii the other Laud, tlmre are Uugeriug survivids of Ileictieliain, as in the ease 
You XXXIX. , ® 
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of ProfcB^ortf. Mumy, irho would fttill cut out m Intt^fniu the riinfl every mcntiorj 
of a liiiul.K'rk, thitikiiip; tfiut bocIj were oiilj' atltlod iD tutor tloicu hy [onian poaLu. 
The sumo writer, ho fur from tli« great ututuro tiiid lony fair hair of the 

Adicjuis Au « Tuarlc of ntcs, considers that they wore tlieir hair long bccniifo they 
were under a vow of cliaatity till they had captured Troy. Then? is m mention of 
such u vow in either Iliad or Odyssey, whilst the great quarrel in the lli-ul is for 
the possession of Tlrtsejs, the coneubine of Achillea, taken from hini hy Agaruemnoii. 
Agarueninon was certainly under no vow of chastity, for lie bus to swear a Bolenm 
oath to Achilles that during the time that Biiseia was in his lent ho had not treated 
Iteras liis s^xjusc, an entirely suparfluoiia act if he luid been under vowa of celibacy. 
Moreover, when Achilles recovery Hrii?eiB, he and die Jive together in Ids hut as man 
and wife (Iliad, mv). Professor Murray, w ho is one o f ihc contribii tors to the Oxfi ird 
volume of Eiimys, cannot be said to have grasjied the scientifiv methotl, which is 
tlie essence of the new antliroptJiigy, fie brings to bear on what are really 
antlirnpaJogtcal prohluius the n priori methwl so beloved by thi? pure classical 
scholars, wiio nro ready to speculate nlmut things Greek and Ihuiiuu tjt a way tint 
no sane person would tliink of applj-ing to the Italians atul Italian culiare of 
mediaeval tiuico. But we muHt always expoet lingerers anti flandvals. 

War still rages round the early iteriwl of Greece, but in spite of thw it i# 
already patent tlmt the encumbmticea of peibntry are falling away from Homer, 
and that before long n prion' diacusaioiis on the lueauiiig of Homeric terms and the 
genuineness of Homeric iioafluges will liAve given way to n few preclae facte durived 
frtnn material remaius uml the truditimiaof the aticitinte UletnM(lve^^—an tnestiinable 
blessing for thuue who wish to ilrink deep ftioni that pure well of ancient Greek 
too long defiled Ity the wrnngUngB of tlic verbaUets. 


Hilt it is not only in Homeric sludiea tlwl luitiiroimlogy can render eervice to 
the eleasieaJ echolaj*. In the Greek trageily there ie also stvipe fur tte applica- 
Hon lJ»>wn to recent yearn it lias been nnivewally held thnt Greek tragedy arose 
m 1 10 woinhip of lJioiiy»iii»,t!n! Tliraciua gwl of wine, and that it wan ut the vtnlagu 
eativala that tragedies were always iierformed. Hut imw we know better. ITie 
csuvala of DiDDjsuit aU full in winter and spring, not in the vintage sfenaon. Some 
our yearn ago I pointed out that tragedy originated in Greece long befiira the 
hracian g«l D.oiiyans ever was worahipped tlicre. and that in tJre<«e, in India, in 
iibet, m China, 111 Uio Malay petiiiumln, and wherever there ts a native traaidy. 
I li^ originate! ,n the worship and prepitiatidn of the .bail. Such too U the origin 

rerJirVi dTHtnn, as for instance the jiafisiou pilays still 

presented by that periodically perfonnml at OIkw Ammoigau. 

Isjen Maateqaecea cl Greek tragedy at least one old riildln has 

LTI iT . method. In the ^hylua, 

r, iTkrf w t-I r* ' >«*““ «»i* »» 
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the oWer acholiiTB. But t pointed out lliat as the roj^l Aohean house was fair- 
fiairetl, dwuUiu^ aiuidst anl>jticta of tho (krk oljodginal nu?e, Elcctni's iiifvKtice 
was UjoToiii^hly Bound. IKt brother ami ehe hud fair hair, anti the shape of 
the northern forjt itifTHitM) froui tWt of the hiiibII dark race of the ouutli. Tliis view 
lius HOW been iidopted hy rrofesBOr Tiiekor tn his well knowu Oilttiou of tite 
C-'AarfiAomffe. 

Ab I have already iniltcuted, tlasaical learning iu Ifiis country by its petty 
verholiiim, its i»edaiitry and Its indifference bo Bcieniitic met hods, lius roused a 
great reaction against its continuing Ui form an cBaeutiaJ iMirt of our higher 
educotioii. Tlie assault, on Gteck in particular, which has been maile in recent 
years, is wholly due U> the oliiaairal Bcliolare ttienisolvea. The aususa of elcusaical 
studies iu the future will depend altogether on how Literature, Verhalisiu and 
Aiitliro{)u1ugy are bound up togethor. 

TJie right view, I venture to think, it;, tliat language is the key by which the 
atudeut gains fiduiissiou into Lliat trwwtire-house, in which tlie true kings of the 
uuciont world—the posts, the philoitophers, and the hiatorhuift—^have left lu BUirea 
of untold wealth. Authropolog)' come-s. and with her hiriip illnniuics for the 
searcher many crevices and comers of tlial treusiu^', and revuds to hiui mcuiy 
Iieautiful and priceless gems, of which he wuiihl nUjerwise never have suspcuU.'Hi 
die exiateuctf. It ia on the properly regulated intertclations of these three 
depirlmciita that auoetas in classical atuilicft iniiat deiwni]. \\nnit, tljoii,ought to l« 
our ideal in practical Hfe of the relations of <LUtliroi»!ogy to olagsicttl studies 
under modem eonJitionsf A.s it is the liiemturo of Greece aud Itome which is 
the eternal clement, and as no cIoBfiical arehseolog)* csti Intve any real vulitu ttuluiis 
it is IkuhhI mmn a somiil ktiowletlge of the Literature and limKuuge, we C-hh at 
once lay dow'ii that authropoJogy iu our tdneatioiial sysletu, Ik^lIi at scliijol and ill 
the iinivcrsilv, must be regarded iis ancillary to the study of the great writers of 
antiquity. 

Thus conceived mid thus treatesi. areljasolog)- and anthroH^gy l«como 
invaluable Bcrvauts, for they enable ua to grasp the meanitig of the oncioat writers 
aud corcprelieiid ullusioiw, otherwise obscun;, to enhance our enjoyraeut of Lira 
seenes which they dcscribo, and to realise, in a way imimssihle to the mere pedant 
the conditions under whioh tlw aaeienis iived ami moved and had their la^g. 

It will be admitted that some knowloflgc of mediii'vnl archaiolQgy and Imbita 
and cuatoma ia essential for the profier imdcwtauJing of Sliakcapeare and Ctiaucar, 
who, after all. wrote but a few centuries ago, mid that, too, in our own language, 
and under couditioiis not very unlike our own. How much more ucoiSisary is it to 
make use of every meat© at our dinjioBnl to enable iw to place ouradviw at llie 
atauilpoint of Um creators of those literatures which grew up two tJiousand years 
and more ago in southern lamia, and in emirontneuto very different from Lheoc lu 
wlueh we ouredvoa live. It is iullnltely harder for iw to phice miwclvca at Uiu 
standpoint of an Atheuian of the age of rericlea i.htm at that of an Englishman in 
the reign of Elixalieih. Hence in order U) appreciate to tluf full llie litoratufB 
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PffMdentitd Athlfftt*. 


vrliich mimira the life nud thoiiglit the tiniej we Tiiujet ntiare no tn 

faiiitliamiiig ni>rKelve& wii,li tlie way in whicti tha Greeks nml Komans looktxl nl 
Ufit ajmI dentil, ninl with the objects with whicli they W'crt! sumuniktl, ns wei) in 
desth flfl in life. Fiirthomioro, the end of such Btudies is not merely the elucidntion of 
oliRcure {utasngea in «1af«tcal nuihorH, hut wiint U far more ini]>()rtant—tite training 
of ntudenU; to project thcmfelres not of their own narrow auironudingq nud to 
think, if they posdbly can, as people did in the time of Shakespeare mid Ghauocr. 
Still (letter ig it if they can he taught to realise the attitude, towaitls life and ite 
problems, of the Greeks in the age of Pericles atid the Homans of the time of 
Aognstua. 

It is of especial tuiportatioe in the education of thoee wlio are in many cases 
to he bronglit into close contact with men of other mce, an Indian dvtlians 
Gclonial ailimnistmtors, or as tradem ami missionaries, to hiani to plsjce 
themselves at the standjiomt of jieuples roared in oLimntc.i! and oonntries very 
iltiTerenL from ours, uml whose way of looking at life, sixiicty, and the problems of 
reh'pinon, are totally alien from ours. Only nisn who liavo this (jowct, either by 
nature or by training, can Isiiotime syinisithetie am! wine rulers and olhoials, wtiUst 
the same quality is no less esseiitiol for the success of the missionary ami the 
iiiercbant. 


When we pass to the UtoiatQTc of the clasaica] [leriud, the same method may 
lie apptiml erith erinal advantage. Is tlie student reading Hcrodotm or 
1 lincydidfia replete with tlie marslialting of hosts, the tnunji of armies, and 
bnulea by sea and land, and the eicge and fall of fortresses ? If lie w to npjirvdatc 
wbal he reads, he must have aoine knowledge of the wnriure of Llie periotl, and 
the equipment and weapons of the warriors, ihit this is not all. Horoilotus is 
full of the most interesting folklore, IldtHlotm lays lian? to uh the teligions 
itlesH IIml enstoms, not ntemly of tlie Greeks hut of inany other mces. 
His statements were long considered to lie but rolsehoods, and unworthy of 
ciedeiioe liy mon of sound judgment. It is not merely tnaterial ohjeutSj suth as 
great temples and the statues that mloniGd thani, the study of wfiicfi givt'S new 
life and a hmitder busis to the study of the elnasiies. Atitlmipology has miidfl gnat 
mlvances in the last quarter of s century, and we now know as ascertained facts 
tnany phaiieaof scicie^—forms of kuiship, ujarriage and ildierithucu,—ln>t drtuimed 
of fifty yoara (qpi. Tlimiigh lock of such knrwvledgo. elasaical Bcliolam nf tlie 
gn^U-sl ouiinencc hove fallen into errors, which in tlic light of the present day 
stnke ns as almost Imlicrous, A single eiamplo will suffice, Grote has a line 
pitBBage hi which he siieake in glowing terms of the devotion to ihe fSuile aiiil the 
self'^bncgatioo of the Spartan huslmnd, who, in the desire that stalwart sons 
should lie ptodnceil for Sparta, did not hesiute to elmre Ids wife witJi anoUicr. 
Vet we now know so far from tliis degmiling practioo being the outcome of a lofty 
jiitriuiisui. It is simply an csjample of two well biown forjus uf j«ilyaiulr>*. 
Nit I the wider fomi and the more mtricted type, wmtiiunly icrtiiwl tin? 
lilieUn, wherein scveml bioihors ahare one wife. 


PrfjndfttUal Afldea*. 
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Tito Greok And Roman wriiets are full of ulliiRiniiB to social Jinbit*, mauitors 
and ciislomB, whieh Itavo fierplcnied tbe oldor 8 clw>lj*rs, at ibc same time }pvin}i 
them opi»ortunity for much wild speculation, Yot many of Miobo, when studied in 
the of 3uthn>|wK:)«ical tesefirth, are capable of auupb oxplanalinofi, to be 

understAnded of alK ^ 

But it b not merely for the elucidation and defence nf jtaasagm; >« ancient 
writers tliat the reaulte of anthropology a« most iiiii»TtanL Mwlern dUcoveries 
aie revolutitmiaing our atUHule Uiwards the ancient historiane themselvca. 
It Ims Iwcn tor* long the fashion for tluwc who thoiigbl that they were followuig 
Niohnhr, but who ttmlly did not understand his method, to cavil at and tlouht the 
sUtementB of tlreak ami Romao Ubtoriarm. The eaaieat way hy which u until 
could earn for liiinHcU th« reputation of a keen critic with great speoulative 
imilght vriui to declare thnt Thnnydiilce lind invented the whole story of the stego 
of Platocn, or that Herodotus had no warrant, save his own imagination, for his 
tale liiAt at Xniicmtis iu ttnire wrs a llimrishiug Greek colony with a temple 

in honour oF tlie Milesian AiwUo; yot within a year after the hitter charge had 
been wade in a cmtaui edition of IlcroJotus, Profeaeor Flinders Petrie discovered 
the site of Nauemtis. Uid We Ub streets and hmiid the teinplo of ApoUo, as was 
proved by tlio dedicatory inscriptious to tliat god incised on numeroiiH objocte. 
But valuable as are tlio scrviiMHi of the various liranubea of anihropolo}^’ in 
rehabilitating tbo credibility of Horedotos, Paiisanlaa, and nthera, she is iloiiig a 
for greater work* Boliind the rshaWlitetion of thib or that libterian there lies n 
for more iwportent principle. 

When wo find case after case, in which the old writers are iirovoii to rwi 
tnistwortliv in their stoteineiit* reapeotit^ moiiiuiiente, religious and bocioI 
inslilutioni our whole moral attitude is changed, ami there is lilllo doiilit that 
amongst the younger geuureticti of teholars the inllueuco of anthrei^h^ is silently 
anil su-adily ktaeniug that pcttifrigging 8 [«irit of soepticisw which Unnka that the 
oidy way in which a man of nbUitS' can show that ability, is to bring alle-^lnma td 
doliborato invention, or. at lenal, of grave [lervenrion of facte against tJus or tiisfc 

Already anthrojailogy b malting iteelf widely felt in the study of history, and 
we may confidently Imik forward to its incruasing influence year by year, os fresh 
discoveries continually k<»p oemfirming the accuracy of the literary trmiiliotts. 
Kitherto 1 have t«on sponking of Gru«c. If we turn to Roman bistery. the 
circunwlanccs are just the sains. DionyBiuB of Hnlicaniassua, following the rcconb 
af older writer now lost, has told us tho store of the early Inhabitants of upper 
and central Italy, but his atatoiiienta were ami Btill are generally discmliteJ by 

what 18 called tlie pure historian. , 11 > ■ 

Dionysius tells us that the oldest inhiibitAnte, wliom ho terms the Abongines, 

were being gniilually coaquon^I or driven hack into the Ai«nninca by Urn Sifu.li 

and Umbrians, when the Greeks tirat plaiUed c^lmdea in central luly. The 
Aborigines beljied the Greeks against their gnmt enemies, the Umbnans and the 
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Sicokna, ftnrt for n time apparently the combination of GfccVk and Aboriginea 
kept the Utabriims in check. Tin'll jator (aiiiic Tyrrhciiians or Ei.riJ B/*an K fnjHi 
Lydia, in Aaii Ikftnor, Tljoy ecetu to have been weteorned by tlie 11 reeks to atd 
them flgaiuBt ihc over atlviiiieing Uiubrian tribes, and prcaciuly thu powerful 
Etruscan confedoniey eupinnjii no leas Ilian 300 Uiiibnoii towns, and tliai [Kscplo 
only niaintnined their indoiwndenoe in tha region known as Umbria in Roman 
tiinea. 


About 400 it€., the GnnlH desoenderl in force from the Alps and dealt a blow 
to tile Etniseaii power from wldch il never recovered. They advanced to the 
Tiber, diifeated Uie lEoinmifl on the Alik, and captuieil Rome herself. Rought off 
by Roman gold they rctiied northward, but lienccforwunt they ixxrupjcti a great 
part of north Italy oKtending an far south os Dononia (Rologna) and Sena Gallica 
i'^inigaglk), Hnnlty, the RotnauE expelled or coinincred the Gauls. 

Xhxlern invcstigiiiious, for iiistuucc at Rotugnii, show us tho hucccssIvu 
fttratiu Tlw roiimms of tlua Rouian period are easily iduiuified by coins and 
imicripLioiJs. 


Next come graves witli tbo murina of largo mon, ansuciatofi with long iron 
sKOiila, Hjjd with necoutrementa and a style of omamcni familiiir on Caesura 
IwtLlcfiehls, where he overtlimw' the ifclvotii and Ifoji, and in the gravea of Gmiliali 
chiefs in the volleys of the Mimio and the Eiojjie. Tlicru con be no doubt that wo 
liavu hare the relics of the l laula who fiad occupioil Rououia. 

Tliuii come thu Etniscmi tomlw, oaaily ilbituigjuflliwl by their peculiur form 
the dead being laid at full length and never burned. Thou comes tho stratnin 
belonging to tlic Early Iron Ago, cuiiiaiaing relics Biuiibu- to Itioae which are fortud 
over all Italy wherever live Umhrum tiiliw settled, and there can be no doubt that 
tliosfi are the relics of the Umbriaiie. Hnally, we meet, oil over uptier Imly, 
e^ially in Uio I'o valley, in Litium. ami a« far couth ae Tarentnia, the loinrins 
of a culture known as Uve Terremare, Tlvk g,H^ far into the Ncolitf.ic peri«i 
and wntijimy Uireugh the Copiier and Early Erenre Eeriotk 

Itkdiieliy found in kke-dwolluiga in the plains of the l%aud the region 
ocoupiM Ly Ugorian triliea, such as the Uhui, in historical times. There 
^in lie bttlo daubt then that we have, in the c^arlicst cnlLure, the remains 

ul ‘■'S”™"" '“llnia MDlBl toth 
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know thfi ccmeieriise of the antiont l^liofitiaiu! iti t!w Alpa, ainl. oa might Imvo l«en 
eipoctwt, they burnt thoir deqj, and dispoaod of their ftshos in tho way A» 

did Ihoir kinsfolfe the Utubriaua, wlicreaa we have juat seen tLuit the Etruscans 
n^v^r biVTJfce^ their il-eiSAL 

Nor wiuj marnwen mote feUcitous tn Lb attitudo towanU early Eoiunn 
ttuditioiL tt wna held by the EumiuiB themselves, that the Pnlrieiann lUITercd 
eiSfiouliallj in race irotn the PlebeianB. Eiit MotimiBen and his fuQoweni in this 
country would have none of it. Ho luiuiily laid it down thiit the Bomans wetn 
a IwsuofgeQGCiUfi people^ 

In 1902. I to give reasopy for l>elieving that the ancient 

traditions wore right, and tlint the ilbsoiiftions between rulricijms and riebeians 
were far luort dwply rwited than in a mere etruggle Iwlweoii capital and blpour. 
Tlie escavattons «r Boot in the Koman Fotujji have suice shown two different kinda 
of graves, the one, creuialion, and the oilior iuhiiumtion huri^. This most 
important arohit'ohJgiEsal fact Uiken iu eonjimetion with lIjc different kinds of 
marriage, the one hitriciun* the other Plebeian, the different urnmture of the 
original Firei t^lassis. coiiBbting wholly of hiirioiiinB, w* o'lmpared with that of 
the other Classes, into whieh Plebeians were enrollwl, as well iW the faet that Uio 
Lhns) chief niuuines who most 1« Patricians ministered to Sabine deities, all combine 
(A. abuW tlml thn rutricians were Snhincs. the Plelmiana tl» ulxiriginsl iMq.iilfttiou. 

Hitherto I Imve only aiKtken of tin) obligniioiis of literature b) aiuhropology. 
yet I am not unmindfnl of the alually great obligations of m.tbr(,pology to 
literature. The older acholora, very preprly. viewed with anspidoii and coulempt 
t1,Q lucubratlonB of the ifittUtmii, who wml^ learntHl disaertations to preve all 
«,rts of wUd tlieories respecting the history and the u*™ of any chance object 
that fell into their hands, or the' meaning and origlQ of any ceremony and cusl^m 
whieh they came acresa. without any reference to docummitary evulCDce. The 
arelueohjgical "itlc of authmiwlogj' could inako no rail ptf^gresB os long na she was 
divoreed from literary reconJa. Even in reference to ohjecta not more limn two 
centuries out of use tbore can be no certainty, uhIi'M we resort to the Utoratun: of 
the time and the same holds tree for many ohjoets. cnstoiiis and cemmomes which 
have l)cen in use amongst primitive wees, now almost obliterated, if not wholly 
extinct or who® primitive cu-totna have now complotdy disappeared. As soon 
aa wc find a gmxi l^sttigc in aome old writer, the relic which has long lafllml ns 
ia at once exiilaiimcL Wk wllectiona of aati^iuities unii eilitiological curioe. not 
illoatreieJ by historical or tontomporary dwametito. are reblicd of a chief part of 
their ™loc,'un!cai8 ihey lie wmki. of art, which are botmtifnl ond precious in 

theiuBelves. ... 

I ahall illuHtreto my moaning by one or two oxamplefi. Two neitore W'andor 

through some great amiwury gariiig at tlm ouits of tornwhod mail oii*l at the 
wiapons rtutlbg on the walls, never more to U‘ token down and by 

the soldier in all tlw joyance of war* For the uncultured sightocar tlHae relica 
have neitiior life nor voico. At most they only ronae a momentory corionity, as 
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the Iflhol informs him thnt thifl swonl or thm t>ronstp1aU» belongH] to nomo princely 
pei^otiage. Hilt fnr the oLlier who knows his Proisiiatt or his Joinvillont 
aW VilleTinrfimim, speclm! hands grasp once more their tnigliLy swoiUs and tho 
clang of sieel ts hounl on custjue and shield. Or take nn osninple frotn a Tnoro 
renjolu cpocll. Many of you iiavo soon in muecuins the ternaios from tha 
lakc*flwo1 lings, so common in Switzerland and 'which are similnr to tlie crennogn 
oomtnoii in Ireland and tScotland, and <ieotksionAlly found in England, as, for 
inslaiiGO, the lako rillnge at OJastonbuTy. As you stray through such a iriiTBCmil, 
the eye wanders over the varied mass nf impietnenls of stone, lono and honi. 
breken weajHins, ami strange and enrinus toots and oniaiiieiits. You seem tu 
be walking tbrough a valley of dty bonoi, and you give utterance to Llm cry, *■ ('an 
thi'se (liy tames live ! “ ^ es, they can be made to live for you once nmna 
by tbo revivifying touch of tiicraLiire. T[»>ii all reineiiilier the description given 
by Herodotus Iv, Ir?) of tlie pilC'il'wolIerH of Tsike ftRsias in Thrace, who planUsI 
alfniig piles ill the lake, tlie whole eommunily joining in llie task, how tliay iiiiiSt 
on these wooden plntfonns, apprcwched by a long woofleii bridge or gangway from 
lh« ehoro; how they raised tlieir fruil tiahins on these platforiiis, and hfjw they 
uriunged for the renewal of tlic piles by the rule that for each wife a iimii tiuirritHl 
he must drive in three piltat. Take this passage ami read it as you gore at Iho 
l>rrikeii and decajmd relicfl from a Swiss pile*dwelling or an Tri-nli emnnog. At niujo 
there is a noise anil shaking and the bones come logethor, txinc t« liia bone; t>ha 
miicws, loo, roiue up on theiri, and then they are oat® more clothed in Hwh. Jiml 
the skin grows over tbenu" Kinally, the very breath of life scorns to 1>c infused 
into the anoieiitflwiuTa and they riso uji Ufore m as in life. 

Tins lost eitntnplo will suflico to show what a debt antliroivdogy owes to 
litemturo, and at Llm fiatno time to deirnurntmUi what anthropology can du for her 
]>artnpr. No story of tlie old Hulicaniossian oxeiiud more seeplirista than liU 
narrativo nf the brave kke-dwoUere nf rnmijis who defied succcaafully iha 
Itentonaut of Xerxre in ihuir watery fastness. Hut tliat is oU change^] now. The 
dmwveiy id pilc^lwitltings in ,mn,y ^f Eiimi*e. inclaiiing the Ikilkaii 

h^ demonstrated that at no very distant ejuich a largo preriortion of 
tlte iidinlutaniB or hiirepe livisd in the fashion dcscriboil l,y HcroJoluji. 

Tfiere IB really no antagonisin k'lwecn Liternture and AnihrupohiK)'. Each 
i« akoluidy necessaiy to tlie ntk^r, if U>th are to k* atudieil m tliey ought. 
\Lr wpoidlimi of the spiritual ride of Man, wliilsL 

maJriir^Y ’** onlirely. coaceniml with hiA 

.uuBtTLmf' “l “ ^ 

fiovorehnjiv " On ^ ^ place, wldlst liagiiistic also muat bow to her 

lik-mrer, Uiignistic and Anthropology to 

the Mato, when, in the Phmlrn$,\i& descrik® 

iL kil ll!rdr f n" I‘'t*’Uretual dement savtod In 

kail, recoudly, the iWnau., whose sent ia in the hreaati and finally, the 
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Prttidenlial AttdrMs. 

Appetitive, seateti id the alKiommal it^on. He lilcona these three to a chamber 
driving ft pair of steed* nleng the plain, M long aa tlm Intellectual, ss clianotoer, 
keeps conttel of hb two steeds, the Passiojifttc and the Appetitive, all goes woll. 
Put ns surely a* or the other turns reativo. disastor ensues, and one more is 
added to tfio many wreoks Hut already strew tliO plain. So, too. is it with claasical 
studies. As long as Uteretnre keep* under due coalrel her two ateed^ Anthropology 
(Old Ungungc, all goes wclL Hut so surely os the ijasaionnte impulse of the 
arehaKilogist or ftnthroiK.logi»t leuils him to disregard the monitioris of his chaTioteer. 
or the morhid appeiile of the verbalist for picking holea in sound Usxte refuses to 
be cnriicd, disaster must inevitahly result for clasaicaJ studi^ To lake another 
iiH>Laphor, if these throe elements be proiwrly eomhinod and interwoven, they will 
form a threefold eord which is not quickly broken; nay, not a eoid, but a stout 
(inble, which forgeneratioDS to come will give safe mooring to classical studies in 
every system of hi^icr education. 
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SOME TtX?HNC>LOOICAL NOTES FROM THE 1H>MER()0N 
DISTRICT. BRITISH OUIAXA. 

fTABT 1.) 

By Waltea E. Borit. Locd Correspontlent of the Royal Anthrot«>l(ij-ic«I Ittutitutc. 

fWttlf rtJLTBS t-NJ 

The IjHiioroon District comprises the ares of country dmiaed hy the Fomerotm 
nrf MoriicH Ifavei^ two coiapamtively small strtsams emptying them.-s«Ives into 

«.d (.reole pop^atmn it « occupied by s laige number of .Vrawaks s sinalr 
proporuou of Cenim, a fair sprinkling of WVmua and a few Akaw«i<wL Tl« 

Inill^r amongst those 

baveril!r'3"l «U.. that may tm mentioned, I 

^0 three subjects I pitipoee diaeiissiiig in this jmper are the nroccdurea 
.essavs-CcTTan^Al^^^^^ “ i>*anirfaoture into a 

w 

1. The Sryrnxo op tn® Steakd, 

..««ao.„, ,: z - it ^‘Lr 

middle with'a knife-blade whicli is tL« r...! . i ^ 

•eptum Iwing split by se,erating witl, the bal 

^Her.b1y«.a hence™ »«lr 1«»ii.t.cleril« 'T 

«l»c. Fee ™L 'Ll *■'”• 'r ““F dip ™. f™„ 

- »ly be kept fte . ,e“C“n“ Ln TZ’': IT T'""* 

Bwh strand » of eoamo not of uriiforuj width but J^’ * i***^*f ^ of wiy use. 

to apes (distaljL Usod for makbg faus. ' ^ tmu butt (proximal) 
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Cartmiovicfl fibtinurii, ihe wt/JHiiiri of iLu Arfiwakfi. Siiitalile lengths of the 
Aerial Btcnie fuiving been ctit, they are auaked iti water cantiuuoiialy for aa 
louij as tliree weeka At the end of tJJs period, Liie outer bark « scrapeti off with 
a knife and liie stem split, acconling to iU size, into two, throe, or four portions, 
ffhwh arc plau<Mjoi»vei in section (Plate I, Fig. The rcmaiohig innenntiflt 
porlioiut of t!ic stem can (ilsu Iw split agam for use, luit such strips arc not so etrong 
as those first nsmoved. Jn this district it ia certainly iuvnn'ably split hcfere use 
for cerUiiu liasketfl. 

Jnchnotiphm -r/i, tl<e itit'iii “f the Amwaks, of Uia Creoles, etc. 

Tlic stems of thie retti, reaching to a length of 9 or 10 feet, con be used 
inmediately after enttlug, but way kwp for a couple of weeks ami more, provided 
they are ill B cool shade; ejtposure to the sun drica up and spoils iheni. Wlioa 
iwiuiftid to hi! put to UBS, the stem is lira t of all scraped of its outer giwm cor to*, 
aiul then may be stained witli certain black, red, or other dyes; liie outer green 
curio* way, howcMor. be left on the strand in the manufacture of cassiva-sqaoewjrs 
fiir Indian duweatic use, and of enilujwakes (tws., liaskots for carrying crabs). 
After nicking a ring about ^-incli frow its estrewily right round, tho stem is split 
down eiuss-wisB,—tlie four priwary splits—to a depth of about t or 8 mebes, and 
the pith wore or less rewoviKi from IkIow up, imd ew'h tiuadraut divided again by 
socoiuiary splits (Phito I, Fig. 2, «, 6,r>. After removing sr^we more pith {tl, t), 
tho four primary spUta are extuudwl ilireughout tho lengtlj of the etc in hy 
gtmluftlly and carufully separating them with the h«ub held Jaterally (i’Jate I, 
t'ig, 3)i Thu ecccindiiry eplit in eacb ijuailratiL is ne*t csWiidod in similar foalnon, 
with tlic result tliftt, from each tViridt or fHi(4'Arw, eight strands are derived, tf an 
unusually huge sUiui, tho Warmus. os weU as the Amwaks, oeamidiially amy split 
each quadrant into thtiie. so us to derive twelve, insicad of eight strands, but 
ujjilvr tliese cireuiastances they are said never to split evenly, and the procedure 
is not orthwlox, Whero the eirculnr nick has Ijccii made in each of Uicse eight 
strands, the kuife (l‘bU) 1, Fig. 4), slices duwiiwurda m smUr a way as to seiAmto 
an outer from an inner (more pitliy) ]m m whioh portions are tiert split apart by 
using tlie iuncr side of tlie timl of tho left fore-Jiuger as a wedgo, and gradually, 
hut limily, pulling on the inner of tho two portions witli tho right band (I’hito I, 
Pig 6) The nail of an export bafikot-wakor, etc., is thus olten obeenred to be 
chKiniKilly dtuiiagod. The outer straiid is finished off ready for use by scraping 
its eilgeSi not its surface, lirwly nud slowly over a knifc-lihule (Hate I. Jig. 6), 
uiittl the roquiTftl width la piiHluwd, and in ita fijiiahed state is called itirili 
fiahndtn (tx, scraias!, ekaned). Kmployetl -for eesava-squcczera, pegalls. sifters, 
cortaiu baskets, etc. 


± Tits CASaAVA-SyOBSEKU. 

yVriiM.—Tho Arawak tmlinwi differentiate the coniiioitcut tjartaol a caassva- 
sqoecior {Plate 11 , Fig. 1), into head («)> aiouth (A), l*wly (c)* and mikttt (f/>. 
These taruia 1 proposo iitUising, with the tuirdUicaliun of the hietr-meiitiouL'd iitUi an 
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anktu^niig, at itie saiuo liiuo introducing a iiaw clmuent, the leg lietween it and 
the IhxIv protiet. For teelnucol purjKn^ tlie hunrl (Mnto 11, Kig. cnnsiatii of n 
collar (oX through which tha article ia hung, and neck ((), while the liody may be 
rt'gonlcd m constmctcfl nf n tthouUIer (Plate 11, Fig. G, e), shoulder-ginile (Phite 11, 
Figs. 9,10, 11, rt), body proper (i), ami hi{HgitiUu (c). and it is on Ihesei lines tlial 
the tufthufnctiire of tlie sqaciuer ita a wlmle will be ilescrilted. 

A'OMenctfdnr *',-—The uames for a cosieiva'sqtieezer are; yero (Arawnk), nnt- 
Aithet eVVarrau), vialajii (1 Carib), Tbo Amwak teriuB for the dinbreut purls are : 

(head), yiiro^#o)fM?wAi<j (ruoiitli), (txaly), iind yttro-{l<tyt/nf 

(nnkle-ringX but when the luikle-ring is made all in the one pk-ce with tlio four 
taesfils tnckiHl inwards—tiui orthodox war—it is sjwken of aa the Mwo-ailo. 

TIio e&ssava-S4|ueo2)er is only made )>y men, and iiptjeatv to here beea oilopted 
within meetit times by the Atttwaks oa a onhslitnU! for the cono-idmp«d Iwiakot 
which is now rarely to 1>e met. 

—A oomiiieiicoaioul is made by plaiting at tboir coritrc a set of 
itiriti stisuda into niiother Bcriea Utd hL right anglea. As often oo not, with a view 
perhaps to bringing out the ^fiatteni more distinctly or for other reiisona, tho 
elements of one sot are laid oii their miter surfaces, thooe of the other un tlieir 
ihtior The staining of I he &tran<!s ts not adopted for situeoiers destined fur 
douicBtic use. Tlie plaiting process consists in jwissiiig each sLmnd aUerniitcly 
under anil over a set of three, caub such Htmnd at the point of under* anrl over* 
lapping being always in advanco of the one irumodiately preceding it, to tlie extent 
of its own width. The restiking stoppiiig-stnne ai'ituigemcnt is aeon in Pbile 11, 
Fig, 2, wltorc the atpiE^Cjter is 1>eing manii foot tired on a foundation of sixteen 
strands, nine uf which are pbccti hu)'ir.<intu]1y and seven veriicHlly. Eiit in the 
larger varietios, twenty-four, twenty-eight, or thirl}''two strands may 1» cmploycii 
ill iho foundation, and under such cimuinstancea there will be reapectively tldrUHili, 
bficcn ami Hevontceii placed ]inrir/}ntally, with devon, thirteen, and liftocn 
vertically, Furthemiorfl, frtr tho larger s[H!cimons, winch measure, cm Ihe stretch, 
well over 6 feet, tho itiriH Httaiirls, which ore contiimons thmughotit the 
whole extent of the articlo, may not prove nufliGiently lung; tn thuse esses a coin- 
iiietieemeut is mode by snijerjoiiiiiig each two strands to the extent of u1>oiiL 
6 inches cind jibiting tlieiu at their centres of su[jr:rpo<iiiiou as if they together 
ronstitutod but one. AnutUcr advantago of Lids ‘‘dmihling’* process is tliat it 
affonla the proportionately extra strength now roQiiiied. 

f,Wfrir,—Once eompleUnl, the rectangular fonndutmti is luniod nmuH on to its 
diagoiiid axU, sd os to repre-Bcnt more or less tho conventional dmiiiund {Plato II, 
tig. The atirinrls projecting from the upper and lower imrtions of one side of 
this diamond are next plaited Into one anotlier in snoh a luantier that, os each 
successive atraiid rvachra the lines, which will ultimately limit ihi; upper nnii 
lower etlges of the collar now in the ccurec of foriuation, it b bent back¬ 
wards, outwahb and downwards at tins fonuirr limit, Imokwnnb, outwards and 
upwards at tbo latter. More than this, sulieequetitly lo tire betiding, facb 
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^ucciessive straniJ leases two ottufrt hefore it rojoina tho plait. TUb pMt 

i6 «)utuiuwt to form thi* Uti.l until such tiuje »B thtoe straiids alone remain 
atila lower onter comer (Rkto It. Fig. 4). Ctecasiiinally. during tUo l»inhng 
preccM. each atmiia nciy Iwliiml tliree othm | bnt four free miee wj 1 tl.en 
liavD to bo left ai the lower oomer* Half the collar being now Emsbed. it is 
turned on itii oilier ride, and the romaiiiiiig lialf oomplotod in aimilar raaltioii. 

The two latonil edges of tbe cfillar, winch in bent o» itseU into more or lesBof a 
rinif, are then plaited togetlier and constitute the neck {Plate 11, Figs, E, C, 

' form tlie Bhoulder <PUle II, Figs. S, G.f)- additional strands placwl 

iMirellel with the free side of the collar just (s.,mplele.l arc plaited into tbo« 
stretching llierefroui, tin? former being ukijiiawly worked in amongst theniselves 
by tbo li^iiding proc-res (already described) upon reaching the lindte of wliat the 
Indiana call the mmitli. When Hnished. the shoulder forma with the lower Iwilf 
of tho collar a triangular atirfuce wilJi its verte.’c the scapular (*> 

Tlie number of nddltiunAl Birmnla inserted for the manufacture of tbo 
shoulder may be the same as that of those employed in the fouiulatiun 
9 + 7 =s 16 in tbo prwieut insUmtseJ, any extra being put in with the view, ni*t 
only of increasing the caiiacity of the futore lanly, but also of insuring that (he total 
mimber-foumlatiuii. additional and e>ctre.-togetlier coiistitnto tome nmUiple of 
three, 'riicso esseatiale may be (uluiljited os follows : 


Komiiintioij. 

1 

i .1 

Hxtia. 

Ti>L£lL 

Appreximato mini her 
of stems uscnI. 

1 

16 

1 (or 4) 

33 j 

1 ^ 

*20 

20 

2 (or 5) 

1 

□ 

j-' 

2-t 

24 

0 (or 3) 

4 hi 


28 

'I 2a 

1 (or 4) 

5T 

$ 

1 

S2 

32 

1 

2 (or 5) 

66 

!> 


u tluifl eornt^ alamt that the sire of a cessava^iuoenor » by the 

mimUw of t/iWfi stems (or kiuHtu. to use tin* (Jreole tenu) uaeil in its mnnn- 
fncUire eighl atramls. as already shown, heitig ullowwl to each stem. Instead of 
descrihiiig the article aS being to i«any feet lotci. or of aueh nlid toeli eubieul 
cawicUy fito, tlm liuiiau rimply siicaka of it as to many Those of six and 

«inla iVtVifi tln> hnpeat manu&ictiireil. are orUimlox. U. oiuploye.! for actual 
dmiiestic thcto of toveii Uirili I luive never seen, wbUe all tliose ef a lower 
denomination are miwlo for sale ns curito, ete., to tourists and otbew. Though 
two toUtoSKwa mnv be maile of the same mimlier of Btema, tlwir length is not 
neewsarUy itlentiwl. this varying with the height ot the mfter ou which they are 
iutemh-.! to he Imtig. It must not k* foigoUeti tlial iti tlie larger variotire the 
adcUlional and extra sttunOa tuuy alto be douhleil '* as were tlie fouiiiktion strenda 
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SktmMiT-yir^e, —Tlti* two upper miglea of tlie triangle surface (l^late II, 
Figa. T), GX fnnued uf tlio laliuuMar auU lower half oT the eolbr, are next plaited 
and joined (Viate 11, Fig, T), the eixiec iiiterveiting between the two free aidea 
l^ing filled up ijy a coutinimlion of the piocesa, witlt the final reault that 
exLcndiug frotu lietweeii the niotiLb to the level of the scapular [mint, tljere is now 
ffirtoed wiiat niay )>e n^itrilod os the Hhoulder-girdle (Vlate If, Fig. iSV When the 
nuiubur of atmntls employed in the ot»natmction of the diuulikr ja nut in 
aoeonlniice with the essentials bid cbwi in the precciling tahlcj the lower ieve! of 
thia ahonlder-girdle will show an interspneo, the width either of one or uf two 
straiide; owing to carelcHaueaa, hurry, or fotgetfulnoss, sueli « eontitigoucy wilt 
often happen, but it can euaily he met by inserting within tlie luciiim the noceasary 
one or two required. Tliough, under such ciroumstoueca, the skiil and dexterity uf 
Uto artilicer tuny i)e called in question, tlio urtiolii b nut urie wliit thu wurse for it 
from an economic point of view. 

So far, the pattern followeil in the ploit hno l«cn the atune all tlie way 
througti—a liurisontnl soicA of exposed pieces uf strand leaning on the sbnl upon 
oiiothor series, ab>ve anti Udow, ijoartng iu tfie upposito rjirectiun (I'bto II, Figs. 9, 
10, llfflX This in fact gives the patlorn its Arawak uanie of tt-tfun^dahu (to lean 
against), 

Jltuty pnq}tT ,—With tho formation of tiio liody proper, however, the pattoni 
changes fwim horizontal to vortical, liic plaiting jiow ticking on one ur otiior 
of throe forum, the rmi'Ntltt (Vbte II, Fig. U4), the (thunu^lium-inhn {Vlate if, 
b ig. lOiX lunl the aiilta-tiaku (l*bU) II, Fig. Tlie first is au nniiKMl after 

tho 0X30, a |>articulai fish with iianl sealts which the pattern closely resembles, and 
twla, the skin : the ’Warmiis, iLOWcvor, speak uf the pattern as a pathway cleared 
hy kuski (antsX AltUM-4)unn~t4tfiit b Iho plural form of takuntf (a bme), the term 
applied to any little piece of exposed strand in a plait-work. It is a pattern which 
hy its very Kuislmetiou hn» to he workisi tn more or less uf a spiral, hut instead 
of oontinutag each spiral throughout thy length of tlio body proper, it may he 
reversed alter a time, then brought biwit to its original diiecLiun, iitid bo oii 
alternately ; if the reversing proc^ is followed, the resnltartt [sittem os a wljule 
gives nite to the ap^ieomncfl of vertically arranged very open zig'ZO^^ Tim term 
aAa-(A)n6ta**fHAu is adaptetl from AoidKa, the foiir-leggeil cassava-1 roaket, the sides 
of M hich are always plaited in this (the orthodox) pattern; the VVamjuA, however, 
doBcrilm this pattern os the or kttunidi (anikka-mtirk> 

"Wheij the bdy jiropor has Itcen thus oonsuruckd to tlio required 
length, the plait, wliatever its pattern, reverts to the original or ii-yurf-f/oAu. fonu 
of which three or four, of egmaj htirizontei, series are made: these constitute the 
hip-girdle (Pbte U, Figa 9,10, llrX 

Z<S,-^tartiiig from the coatre of tho bwor bortbr of this hip-girdte, front 
iHid hatGc, the at rands are divide;! and plaited to fonu two bterul triauguIiU' 
bpimte (Vbte UI, Figs, 1, 2i), viitb the result Unit the free ends uf the Htratids 
form four group, or toib, two of which ore anterior (n, f) and two posterior {b, d). 
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iij i«Kiiig rtoccdssive Beta of twn nimmls, each from one nnterior tail, alteimtely 
over aid umler correepondfiig auccaasivc sets of two atratida, each from the other 
(Plate III, Fig. HJ, and repeating the process with the {loslerior toils, tlie fear 
gronps of free strands will of ctnirse oliBiige places, the two at the back coming to 
the front, and vice rersd, while the lappets ate being aiimiltaiicoujay pulled into oloser 
aiiil closer api»o«itj«ii (Plate HI. Fig. 4). Next comes the plaiting togetlmr on each 
sitle into a band (Plate IV. Fig. l.m, «), of the anterior and posterior groups 
(tA,« with A, and c with rf), the original under- and over-lapping of three strands 
at a time lieing revertcil to, but witli the very important proviso that every two 
Strands are superposed and plaited together »8 a single one.’ 

In consequence of the former process, the Inpjujts Iteoome gradually more or 
less aurroiindeil and hidikn : in conswpnmce of the latter, the sectional area of Ihn 
cylinder is first greatly reihiced while the cylinder itself next disappeatn in iliiiect 
proix.rtian as the two lateral hands (reaultieg from tlie plaiting together of the 
anterior or posterior groups of strands on each aide) enme intn being. 

Save that erery two strands are superixjsed and plaited togptlier 
as » aiiiglc one, each of these Ike lateral bands is eonstmoted on exactly the same 
lines us Uie original collar, the outer edge lieing “bent" in sLuiikr mannet, the 
exact nuniiter of fllrands so trcateil varying with llie (dze of ankle-ring required. 
$nitable lengths being seleoted, these two liands are plaited together (Pkte IV, 
Fig. 2) to form the ring, the four groups of atranrls («-, y. c). reaultuig at their 
juuotion, being workwl off. tiwi at tbeir extremities (Pkte I V, Fitju. 3.4),and folded 
inwards so us to be tucked into the <»acavity (Plate IV. Fig, 6) of the ring. 

3. Tub ARAwau Fax. 

For dcaeriptivc purposes, an Arawak fan may be rcgarrled ascouiposml 
vf a blade and liandle, the former coimistiiig of a body and two wings (Pkte VI, 

Fig. lie); the ixidy is made up of a foundation (a), a suj»er- or Bubotrueiure (6. c, 

ftccoiilihg to the pattern), aud two giihles Made t»y men 

Aftw-al mmrufUu,at.-A fan is colled irurri-ioom; the two halv« of the 
handle are tbe tajike (cam): that portion of the blade in its immediate imighbour- 
hiXHl k the fwAt (heail): its opposite wlge tlio the ktero! edges 

tamtnniiifHffi, the front or upper surface iajnh-niAria, and ite buck or lower aiu-face 

initial procctlure will var)' with the design introduced 
on the blade, tbe only constancy prevailing being that after the strands of split 
ostroearytm have liet*ii arningtu!, witli tl«ir poiuU all in the one direction, the 
pkit commences, not at ibcir respective centres (as in the caaaava-e*[U«ezera), but at 
a spot distant about a thi«l of tlidr lengths from the wider or butt (proximal) 
ends. TliP tlireo desigua found are the 4«i-yrtrt*aAiV* (Pkte V, Fig, 1), 11 lu 

► When, ofter wh aet of two h« worked ui, it i- IouihI that tk*!» ia a Strand over, 

it omA to no dir mljsiL-cat ilDubh' .traad, and all Utivv pWtiHl u«et{icr a* a iraWe. 
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mnrodi (Rg* 2), ^d the r^u&uK ktti-^^4anm 4, ft)* of wlilf^lj the 

r(3«poctive ErigllAh equivulenttf a^e Eaii-couib {Lf^f ttie s£iw-tiAli)p maroili (peueldpe) 
Iwne the " wii^b-bonti "J, and fiting-tay^gill ; tfiene aie three vnriationit in the 
third desigiu 

(A.) The '* saw-Jinh ” amt with-himt " jmliernM^ 

Fonn/tatw^n ofw^ siiperMriidurt . — ^ far a a the techni^^uo ta concerned, the 
saw-fish and vvifth-hnne {Nittenm only differ from one anotfnsr in their fuiiisdatioii 
and Buperatnietnrej and heiiee titay convenientlj be disseribod together. ^Vith 
tlie former fan the foundatiou h ttiade by [iLutlng one set of nine airaiiila more or 
less diagonally into another seriefl of nine m^i^ordtug lo the nrraugement jUustratcil 
(Pbte VI Fig, 2% whem will bo ob&erved the amall oentml spot of 
simnd which the Indians rail the t^ye (e)* Tlie ^nper^inietnre (Rg. 3) L? formed 
by (ilaiting fifteen or sixteen additinniil stranib into tlie tipsier edges of the 
** diainondf^ ctirn being taken tliat, wlmtevor be the number phiitofl along the ■one 
etige, a siuiikr nunifier must lie worketl on the other ; absence of such provision 
renders the artiek askew and will ultimately prevent it fitting properly below. 
In the wiab-bonu variety^ twelve etmuds are cmployiMj in the founiiation (Fig, 4) 
while auotlier eleven or twelve may be addcil eu ettber aide to furtit Uie super- 
^tnicture (Fig. 5), 

Gfiblc .—^On cornpletion of the supor&tnicttirOp tbe strands projecting from its 
upper lateral lialf are plaited into one (mother, to funii the gable (Plate VI, Fig. 6^ 
in fliicli a manner that ns auceesBivo strandp HtartiEig from tbo ojiex of tlie 
su]jetstrMCtaie> rvocfies the line wtiieh will ultimately limit Uiu toj* txlge of ibe 
htmle^ it is bent bnekwanls, out wards, anil duw^n wards so os to underlie three or 
two (Fig. 7) others bofore rejoining the plaiu Of eourae, w hen the Umi strainl 
uuderlica throe etbers, llieeilgo of the anicle will lie much slixinger than with only 
two, and liein^e the former arraiigemvnt is usiuilly met in the fana employed 
for every-day Indian domestic work; on ilie other Imud, in the s[iCTinicns made for 
parpen of trade for Creotea ami tourists, each Wuit :^Liimd may iindorlio hut one 
other (Fig. S> Uns I Minding aiii! pkiiLug proc 4 >ss pruceeiis until four Hlmnds 
remain at the top onk^r comer, tliat is Ui my, provide! three stmnda Iiave been 
underlapiMHl at each bending; three or Iw^o luiifti. imwever, remiuii if two or one 
respectively have lieeii tiuderlapifc^l Huj piix-v of platting liciug now revereedp 
Uie olbet gable k built in a similar luauner, nne] with it the btaly of the hladc ia 
tiniflliiHl. h will be uotieecl (Plate VI.Fig. U)p iliat the stramk ptxijectiug ftvm Llie 
gable iMirLioofl of tbe body’ii two Hides are all formeil uf the tapering (iliatid) 
extremities {i), while those tmm the foundation and supoTHtructure are eomimeial 
of tile (proximal) butt ends {z}. 

Starting tltcn on each side with the juudiiiogt of the four stramk 
p^goetiiig from tlie upper eoniei^ of the body, thftw arc bent, pasHed under tlie 
three ren^nuug ami pLiih^l i^ndlel with the sido of the luKly (fiy meaim of the 
usual under^ and over-lapping of ibree at a time) until tliey readi the lower angle 
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of tho fouutlntion. betwcim the two muermwt iMitto wLore they cmjbs (Pkte Vll, 
Fig, 1). the distal extremity of the one atnWMl beiiig finally tucked under and along 
the corresponding ojctreiuity of the other.^ 

Tlie process is rapeotwl 'rith Urn next two correaponding atrands, and so on 
until all the distal extremities of tllo strands projeclijig from the gable |»ortion» of 
tlie body's sifles Jmve been plaited, and tucked out <if the way, to cunstitute the 
two wings (Fig. 2>, 

iftisiffe.—The making of a tiandle out of the temaiiuag proxinjal oiwls of the 
strunda projecting lielow tho blade is next proceeded iritli. Starting with the 
outermost, these ore licnt upwards successively and alternately one over tho other 
(Plate VIJ, Fig. 3), until tins innermost hufct is reached, each newly bent etiUJjd 
thus Ueltdug to keep in |ioeitiun the one ininiediatety belnod ^ as a residt, luilf the 
simnds project more or leas at au niigJo fmm the one surface of the blade aitd half 
from the other, tbns constituting a set of two oont^ious groups. After rejteating 
the process with the butts projecting from tho outer half of tho blade, another 
set of two contiguous groups of strands is obtained (I'Ietc %^II, Fig. 1). The 
outer oomponeiits ol each two contiguous groups are next bent upw^^ as before, 
successively and altomately one over the otlwr, and their extremities tied into 
two bundles (Fig. 2 uiMij. The inner components, however, of tho one set of two 
contiguoUH gTt>ui» are plaited after tlio usual iTuimicr into the conuepomling 
strnnds ut the otlicr eet (o. o). this plait willi its projecting strands ultinialoly 
lortuiug the outer covering of lltc four bundles which hove I>c«b tucked up 
uudenieoth (Plotc IX, Fig. 1). All these bujalles arc now lumped t^^thcr and tied 
to eonslituto tlie handle. 

In the saw-fish and wish-l^ne patterns of fau, a Hat pencil of wood may lie 
pasMed from below ihrotigli the plait in between the innermost butte into the lower 
twrtion of the foundation (Vlalo V, Fig, the Indiana say that though tins 
adtlilion may iiicroaae the atrcngtli of the lower iHirtion of the bhule, it will tend 
to weaken it beyond. 


(li.) The ** rajf-gitt” i>tiifern. 

mvdation the sUng-my fan.tl.e foundation » made by 

olaitiug tlurtccn strouds into Udrtceti (1‘kte IX. Fig. 3). tho patten, so pnalaced 
Linguleniical with a limited portion of the design iutnaJm^ into the .super* 
structure of the saw-tish and winh-bonc van'etios. Tins .s the locally orthodox 
Amwak pattern, but what are dcscrilaal as more easily constructed variaaons 
(FW 3 4 ) are manufactured; sad. completed articles are shown respectively ... 
Plate V Vm i The substructure » obtained by adding a wtrying number 

of atramle parellcl with tho lower odgre of this diamond,an namber on each 
wde, and plaiting in such a nmnner (Fifr &) thtt projecting below are two sene* of 
butt mills, the one serios lying on the other. 

Th« ««e w.d moiiiaJ **f ^^n.truai<-o of t1.o fm are « adopted to ih« Urngth of tLe leaf 
from wL tlw puan,j i.doriv-1. tl«t tboy Just-How of this armagrrneat b.u.K 


Vou X,VXfX. 


P 


;?4 WaltSR R ItOTH.— ifotet Jrum thr Pommm biatrwi, 

Wiffifo," w»?^.—Crtiblw and wings (w?) lue next successively coKatniolieJ 

(l*1ate X. Fig. 1) on the aline lines as with the other fniis, the only roai difTcieace 
being tliat ttie distal portions of tl»e strantls that have colleclively formed the 
wings are not plaited into any of Uie butts hut nit left free to Ini roughly divided 
into three equal bundles (p,p,p). Tlie three bundles from either side are then 
together tnchisl into niid ockvcreil hy the compartmenta formed by regularly cruesing 
tlie up]>er and under series of bntbends three titues, the only exception to this 
regularity luting with the three untermaat stranda on opposite Burfaoes of the 
blade, wliere the bundles commence to be hidden (Fig- 2). The next thing is 
carefully and successively to pu]] on tlic projecting oxlroruities of the bundles and 
throe outermost butts in tlie proper direction suitable for enabling the lower angle 
of each wing to be ilmggcd more and more towarda the centre. 

^owrfEr,—When this angle on each aide reaches within cover of the butts, the 
latter are suitably arraiigad and tied to coustituto a handio (t, t). The projectiTig 
extroRiities of the bundles <p, p, p) an* finally cut oJT flush where they emerge from 
cover. 
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NOTES ON THE TRIBES IN THE NEIGSROUBHOOD OF 
FOKT MANNING. NYASSALAND.* 

Tiv CArTAJW C. H, SrtGANn, Roj-bI West Kent Be^ent, 

Natitr TuEnss. 

Tub chief tribes in the neiglibourhowl ^re,—(ft) Angoiii, (i) Athewa, (*) Aehipetfl, 
(f/) Aeliikunib, (f) AjrtsTign; and more distimt:—(/) Aknnda, Arremba, 
(A.) Awiaa, (i) Swahili. (/> Atanga. 

Thom is one Swahili village, the chief being an ei-AakBri,* liutl some Swnhiii 
among the Asknri from the lake shore at Kota Kota. 

Sinco the arrival of the Augoui anti the cotiswiaent warn, the trilajs have 
become rallior iniied. The sectiou of Angout who settled here miJer Mpesciii 
hat*e occupied chiefly Asongo and ABhipeta countrj'. For inatauce, Mpmida. an 
Achewa chief, used to have his village under the west side of Mcbcnje, ami held out 
in a fortified villi^'e agninat the Angojii for sotne time, hot was Htmlly worsted and 
hml to run away. When things had qaieted Iw built his viLlagi* near tiie Ruaft, 
about flfbnia rnilea to the east of Mcbeige. 

Katungwe, another Chipeto chief, used to have his village near where the 

White Fathers now ara 

A tree, in the gap laitweeu Chileiuhbwi and Kaliilo Hills, ia callwl Knvakutira 
by the Aiigoni (from Xuvakota—Reliows), as, when attnekea, Katiingwe at that 
place made tlm iwinta of hia am>ws red hot with a uativo akin beltowa before 
ahootiiig them. He afujrwspls bnilt bis village twenty-five miles to the east. 

WJjen tho ,rlngoii» l«gtm to Ij&it oveiybotiy the Achipeta concentrated in 
several places, many joinetl Slwaiti, tlni Aehewa chief, at Easungu to the north, 
whilst othera ooUucted near Down. When peace was mstorwl tho Achipeta wlm 
bad liaen with Mwasi Iiad jpit milled with Achewa, ami tliere are many who still 
don't know wbetlicr they ware Achewa or Chipeta originally. Tim Augoni raidinl 
and marlo slaves In every direction, marrying the women eaptureil, and keeping the 
men to tmlp them tight Then: am numbers of Aehewa, Aehikunda and 

* Thii i»per dsls tpedally with the naighboarhood of Fort Maaalng, Brituli ttiaij«l 
AWi*. and wore eeDemlly with tho whole nf Britiih tV«atml Africa, Norths Eartom Btode™, 
and Ihirtwmese Jht-t Africa. The Jiuiguage of die Angcni h« bwn dwetibed « Zulu (Ngoar) 
for want Of a betttr name. The Unguage b etfidiMitly of Zolo origin (aa qm abothe jniopje) 

. and ; - tli* t*o ctiiA- r t t^hiuh nofir of the .urwm.tlajf lu.auae** do. 

• Naure eoyier, 

h !1 



Captais 0. H. STitiASU.— vn thr 


ChiiHJlB maoTig t!w Augtmi, who now nail thopieelvesAiigoiii.alaaa few Atftoihuka. 
but the latter are chiefly tlie ulavea ol tlie Momlwm (sectitm of Augoiit to the 
uoTtli. Tiicro are also Akiinila anioug the AugoaL 

An{ioni. 

This tribe lives chiefly to the west of the Fort, but there are a few villages 
to the south and west. 

Gimeml charactrn»tia.-~A warlike tribe of Zulu origin, of groat stamina and 
euduninco, atid of laigor physique thiui the neighbouring tribes, who setilal in this 
neighboiirhood under Mpeseni (son of ZoTiganilowa niul bmtber iff Moinljora^i. 
Owing to jiitcnuarriogo with ami absorption Ijy other tribca they are rapidlj' 
losing their physique anil language. Since the death of Mjjoseni they liave liad no 
big chiefs and are now under a lot of amall chiefs, each with but a few villiq^es, 
llioy are honest, atraightforwartl and obeJietiL An order lias only to b« convcyeii 
to a chief, anil whut is required h inTariably clone. They are inclined to loi law¬ 
less, however, with neighbouring tribes, looking on the Achipeta, especiftllj, as their 
lawful property, to loot if occasion oflera. 

Although some of thorn arc eioellent trackers they Jo not seom to go in for 
hunting. All captured jieople and their offspring are ndmittotl into the tribe and 
called Augoni, and now only the chiofs reiuain of pure Angoni blood, and cfuly the 
old tneu can talk ihu language. On the death of a cliief tt is the ciiatoin for the 
Son to euccced. unlike Ay so and Atoags. They do not laake aneh good porters os 
the Ayao. 

Tlie bead chiefs of the Angoni in the Protectorate arc :—Mlanycni, (wui of 
Mlanyeni, Bon ot Mpeseai, aatne of household, Akwajiri ; Kang were, Ak wan km; 
JJynfca, .Akwateri; Mgaba, Akwaiitauu; Zuru. Chimbilu. Mscchi, JfauiuwcnJi, 
.Mphcie, wife of old MlanyoaL The latter la now in ilombera's coimtrj'- 

Achipeia^ 

Tills tribe liv^ss chietly to fcho east of tlie Fort. It is a rafjo of poor pliya&iiiue. 
timiiS oiul uiimliable. The chiefs hnw no real iiolJ over tlio peopli?« and licncii ilio 
people nre not z^ccu&tomed to oliey orders. They genemlly take tlie lino of leaat 
redifltiaiioo; they will readily a^rkt to anything Ojey fin? told and not do it. They 
hunt, or used to bunt, ootteiderably, with <lo^ and gune^ tmp^ and game pits. 
Thtdr villages are often stockaded to keep out lions. Like the Angouh they 
eulUvaie very luzgLdjA They go m for rfiugb Imn euxeltinn^ 

In a big war„ ihey protect their villages with earthworks^ and tho ren:iaiti5 of 
those used agiunst the Aiigoni lire to he seen in many places. Kubaikla*a village 
is a ootahlie examplep eoDaiBtlng of a grc^iip of earthwork-e^t^lo^5cd tillages, with 
high walU of red clay^ now considerably broken up. 

The biggest chiefs of the nelghbDurhood are:—^Knniwendo, Kiesa^ 
KouguntH Ralulu, Kahadula^ Kuiupaugu; also :^UhiijitekA^ Ohimbwe, Ksawtnbe. 


Tribt* in Nci^hhourhijfid oj Ffitt Manninff, S7 


JcAowi, 


Tiiifl tribe lives w the north-eaKt of the Fort, with «i isolated dctwcljinent in 
the Mtiugazi valley, which was perhaps citto IT when theAngoni wedged theraeclvfs 
in. They live chiefly in the nciglibourliood of Kasungu (Fort AUtoa) where tlieir 
chief Ttfwasi tL<jed to live. Now lliey imi split up under lesaer chiefs. 

Foraierly they poewsfl&l many rifles, and Hnder Mwaai kept .the Apgom off. 
Now tlicy have practically no liHos. 

The'true Achewa, coming from Kbsuoku, appear to be of batter phyehjuo 
than the Achipato, and tall, atwng men are oftetj seaii, but. as before atatod. they 
are now so merged into the Achipeta that it is difficult, periiapa imposaible, to toU 
wJiere the one tribe begins and tlio other cn<lB, 

Many villages, calling ihcineelves Achowa, are of nifjre Aebipotn-like aspect, 
and wm prolmbly Aehirwta before joining Alwaai. when driven out by the 
Aiigeni, but have tsaUe*i tiioBmlvea Achewa flitioe. 

In oustomB, habits. IsngtUMju, etc., they are very similar to the Achipcto. i«id 

so will not l» described in detail. 

The bigg^t chiefs areMponda, Kapihima, British South Africa Co., south 
of Boiha. 

Aiihihjinita, 


This tribe Uvea to the south and soiitb-wcst of the Fort, in Portuguese 
territory chiefly, with a few on the U>rder. They are gicst huntoni and have 
many rifios among them. Tliey (or the part of tlictu in tlie neighbeurhcKHi, for 
11, ey are a very large tribe), liave not been brought into contact with Europeans 
much, their ooiintrj not l«»ng viociipied by Fortiignese officials in the manner that 

Brilisli territory b by British. 

Occasioimlly the owner of tho Prazo’ may appear to beat up taxes or roemtto 
(or Ubo.r, Wt gt-nmWy bi. A.M «' * ““ ™efc ™il. ^ ».t 

a™, W i« «i«hny .pp™»l«!, a. ■>.. A. .ppnad. ol . -Inte "■« ‘H" y* 
™ usmily dc*rt.il.al.d ioh.Wt.1.1, to t" "<»« ttU lus 

hurt* l»iBdY.dBptont.natoWo.ith tillM.«id ff"™ oiih 

. 1 ' ,1 Vvarv little village of a lew httts seems to possess two or 

ll; “X TtoT- ..d .u. Tto, 

huUeto they make tlietnBelvea out of iron or flolder, , , f 

do»l wid. . hit of wood or clolb. It » «on. u. iroot of Ito woioP 

. or -to. W to rortosuow oSoioU. wbirh a», ri«»llT goto*. «>- l~w 

* Native OT-vrawsr or boubnaa* , j> j » w<iviL n. 1*7 
. Se» lionting, to SaSrOe. 

. H«g.-RuKa (north of Nj.«.) 
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They do doL eecni to liave been worrictl pn tioularly by the An;^om\ During 
the AngouJ wains tliey used to buy davoe from Lhe Augoid with ivory, etc.. 

Av^aI^ha, 

A VPiy naiooToiia and powerfol tribe living towaida Uangwcolo and litke 
Mweru. They hoot witJi apear, arrow, gnme-uet^ and but do not appear U* 
he m |>otidessiori of rillca 


Amm or Abim. 

These people live on Loangwa River, about Katnbwire^s YLllagc, and k^wank 
Bangweola. Tlioy limit considoniLly and ako fish U> a great extent 

Tlieir language b very similar to that of the Aweiulai m are slao ihoir InibtU; 
the latter tribe, however, aro luoce of a river and water i>eoi>fe. They will fiat 
crocodile Ileah whJcJt tlie Awcinba will not. 

Asengn. 

Tliia trilw fieeins to have eLdfered nuiet fnim the wmdng of tW 
eectiozi of Angoui, m the latter live chioHy in what used formerly to Ijc Afoiiga 
country^ Therw am many of them now living luiioug the Aujjoni, haviztg been 
made tdave by them fomioily; the preseut language of thk secrion of Angool 
in rapidly merging iteclf with that of the Asenga. 

Atumhiicii, 

Tliifi can tiardly be called an initeimudaiit tribe now, having been merged into 
tlie Motobera section of Angosu Tlieir language, lihc that "of the funner trilK?, is 
having a gro&it inilueDDD on that of their fonucr eaptora. Tlie Angoiu liave freely 
intcriDamcd vriLh the women of c<jnf][uor0d tribee^ and the uffifpriiig naturally learn 
to a great extent when young the language of tlie ruotlier* 

^5^"^ and Aton/fa. 

Ttjeae tribea have been ofton dei^ribed, bo will not be diaciisBeti. Tlicy lioth 
furnish excellent eoldiers^ at though the latter baa never ho&a a partiioUarly warlike 
tribe; 

Trib<d ifnrh. 

Tribal niarke arc mode whep a man wiahec^ gnnemUy after puberty has l>een 
atiaincd, but no compulsion is ueed, A man aoioetiujea lius hiuitielf marked 
with the marks of another tribe tn odditioti. That is to E»y, a man belougiug to a 
slave tribe may have himfieif marked with the marks of a superior tribe and 
may often try to pass himself off as one of this tribe. 

^fAru» and Ackipcia. —long vertical gashes oa face, ahouhler and back. 
Women the same. Wonieit wear Mpeti in ixsatre of the lip tike the Akmgo, 


Tribes iJt the yiiit/fAoKrhooti of Fort iVjWHft/'frjMi, 

Acbewa uQil Achipeta call tljifl JfUjria. It U mado sooiutltues of solder ami aoino- 
riiiniH of bone. In mi old wotiiftji tlic holb is often large enough to reveal bur 
teeth. 

jijijoffi—Huve mi trilial luarkiiu Both men and vomeu slit thoir cars, 
towards the Iwttom of the lobe, a alit being from about one^ightli to one incli long. 

A/tHtuio , — ‘Two vertical gaaltea on foreh^d. 

Aseoffa .— it on fmebead, temple ami stomacli. 

/fynw.—Two ijorperniicolar gnahea from liehiml tlic eye downwarde, on either 
siiio of the head. Women wear Cliipini (a large stud matb of solder, Bometimes 
of bone when solder cannot be proenred), in left aide of nostril like Swahili 
women. Yan women Iiflve no tribal marks, but are ganetally covmed with gashcH 
OA fltolillticb BJLll buttocks 

Afonaw.—Four gashca on cither side of the hemh behind the eye. iu the fomi 
nf a cross ■+ AVomen wear Mpeti In imutre of lip, 

Amtinba . — Blue lino down centm of forehead. 

AtKmbickii .—^TJirce lumps like warts on the ooutre of tba forehond, and 
verticftlly above one auother the 


Fnlitc 0 / diferad Tribes aA Sotdicn^ 

The diflcreiU tribea may be divided into tliroe <lLireTOni tlivieiotifi. 

(1) DomiimnL tribes^ who liave espatidod at the ex|rt5nseof otrbet 
(2} Tribes who bftvo ml in the paat shown ntiy stroug warlike tendency, 
but have niiuiaged to hold their own, 

(3) Slave tribes 

In the fimt division wc might place ihe^Ayair, Angpni, Awemba, and 

Ay!^ MO eaentially the beat Ughtiiig men to he had in Central Mrica, 
and perhaps the Ik« 1 te be InuHn the whole continent. Strotig. hatJ. obrfient 
and ameiiaWe to discipline, bmve and cheerful, they will never de«rt therr officers 
in danger and suffer from no caste prej^niices. religtous ™ « 

fanaticiaiu. which make so many nad.'O tioops difficult to deal mth. ^unj^ of 
them pn.f«» Mohammedanism, it U true, but they do not worry themselves with 

should prove tliemselvcs good fighting luen. coming 
as they do n warlike and disciplined stock, but the form^. as we have stated, 
are fast degenerating ftoin iutermarnago and shoiilil 1« carefully picked. 

p«,'pl» (•"‘i*! w W«6 f “■« 

I T 11, «. only tho oldot ol U» »ilH!» » «' “yO^S l>““ 

‘Jd .^.1 most o! tho remolndor «l.o odl lien.»l*cs Angfm Imye w. 

" Aosom bloml. This otrikin* o»mpl..od wl.«„ onl»n.« m. 
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Augoni Coy.^ in 1904-5, from among the Mpewmi section. On calling for rccruita, 
about one hnndind sMXsftilttJ Angout preaented tbetnseJveE, of wliom I rejected 
about seventy-five na worthless, and on writing down the rDinoJrider found that 
they were all the aorta of local diieEs or their Tndtuias. 

The Swahili hove not l>oen found saccessfut. They have probably gnined their 
present position (coraiug from Zanzibar) by their alciUin trading nnd iheeapctiority 
of their fireanns. 

To the second division we migiit aangu:—Atooga, Alolo, Awiso, Achikunda, 
Achewa, and perhaps Akanda. 

The Atougn, although not of a warlike tribe, as soldiers can be rented only 
sttoond to the Ayao. 

The Aloto haye proved themsolTes fairish soldiers. 

A few corefnlly picked Achevra and Akuuda have proved theTunlves excellent 
men, but they must be very carefully chosen, and these tribes would not afford any 
bulk of nuitable men. 

I do not know of what the Awieaand Adiikumla arc capable, but, judging from 
appo&rences, tlie former tribe appears to hold some good men. 

In the lest divirion, viz., slave tribes, we might place tlin—Achipetn, 
Atamhuka, Aesnga, and perhaps Mangnnjo. 

Among the Maivganja a good man is oocoaionally found, but the three 
remaining tribes may be dismissed as worthless. 


Customs of Wah. 

Tlie Afihipeta largely use bows {Uia, pL Mtuila] and arrows (JUvU'i, pi, 
Mihm). Tlie arrows are poisonwl in varioiw ways. Thoy are made with a point of 
rough smelted soft iron inserted into a shaft of reed {Iki^u/i/), and Imiirid on with 
string, Tlio notch to take tlie Ikjw string is also bound, to prevent tlie reeii 
splitting. Tliey do not feather their arrows, hut the Achikunda use vutturoa' feathera 
for this purpose. Tho Low U made of a tree called JViwa, ts aliout 5 feet long, 
nearly straight in the middle, and curving at the tijis, 

Tlie string (A'wmjvi) is made frem prepaml tendons to his found on either siile 
of the spine of tin; Kudu (males only), eland (females only) and hartoliecfit (male and 
female), The method of stringing the bow is curious. There is a hole l»f»red at either 
end through the wood, through which the ten don or string is passeil, and then, after 
lieiiig wru[)pcd some twenty times round the bow, is made fast on itself. 

To tighten the bow one end is placed on the ground, and tlie weight of the 
body brought to bear <m tire other end. This bringing the two etids nearer each 
other alaekens the string, which ta taken up threugli the hols and the slack 
disposed of by twisting all the tiima round and round till the alaok is taken up. 
The end ts then released and the how is tant. 


TrOtci i» iAe NfifjhhnUThaod Fvrt J/an»ii«j7, N^fttsalan^. 
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Arrov} /*ou0iu 

Tho prepftiiitioo of aitovr poison lo not ^^nomlly known, tha aeoiob being 
confined to a very few. Thus among tha toany Tillages Iwtwaeti Fort Manning and 
the Bna where tJie road tToescsit,thQreiBoi]ly one man known t*i lie able to make it- 
Those who are skilled in these things are not randy to divulge thoir knowledge, and 
the old men are always afraid of the yonng mon making improper use of eneh 
knowledge. 

Airoa Peisfrtt. —Cliaola, ns distinguished from other kinds of pobon, 

Achijitiii Triht. —J/cIWj of ■pKpamtion., 

^1) lionts me obtained of.*— 

(<i) A plant eailcfi Chula-Kynnga. 

(5) „ „ CImuyn NdasL 

(e) „ JCa-UdKit. 

(The two foreiHoat have roota tlie shaiJ© of potatoes, the latter, signifying 

*■ little grass," fe a fiowerd 

(d) The fruit of Ntula. 

riiB nostrils are closed by atufiing up a anmll piece of cloth or calico whilu 
,]ijjgiog tiic roots up and during preparation. The three roola mo tliun taken to ii 
spot aoma way from tlm village, ami arc chopped np fire while the Ntula is slicc^l; 
the whole is then put in an eartheuwme pot and water poured in just oover iL 
If a snake called ATofttwifri-nft caii now be ubtaiuod it w put in whole, otherwise 

it id ouLiitcd^ 

A tide is made in the ground to rest the pot in, and it is covered over and 
left. It is examined from time to time,and if It hm dried up.more water is added. 
Jt is kept like this till it la requlreil for use. If the village is threatened with war, 
the pot is brought in and placed ready for use in the place to be defended. Ueforo 
firing, their arrows are dipped t» it, 

tf they ore going oat to fight all the arrows are dipped in. taken out, and the 
imison allowed to dry on them, before they are inserted in tbo 

i»i«oniiw<le Ot >lios«ll I.WJ»rrf ihe ciModile and cnaiii 
ports of to»b ond onokra. railed in a pot ami kept re»b' (or noe M nlraTO 

A noit-ot (.FM) » raado of ioa(<li l.i.l« and lira arrow, plocod in a prant 
downratnia It U lira* on lira took .itb wo atringA lira top Ictand Ura ngkt 
ohonldor. Tho amw. nrr Inkon hora irahirai Ura ahonldnr no rKi».r«L 

As U oenornlly tiio raao, tho iratirra do not s«ra M prantiao UnraUng ^tl. boora 
oroponr-tiun-ingof Ihrat ow. raraopL Sp«r. and rarawlwd. nre raodntd .oft 

"’““ThTAA'lir'nraal to loAily Urair viilnso. by Wilding thick rand raollo round 
thorn wd itr Stating in frerat of this » raaan ot Mkodro (a kind n enphorh. toX 
thron’gh whta the path a-oood. in tho tatra »f tho vOlag. would gonorally t» . 
«11. The rarthworlara Irankrai upon the iraudn-wlnprag tntboranr-ForatraJdy 
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for drainnge. They were luiido hy liand nnly, llte wet cley boiny tfodduii iii a hole, 
ftiid then slapped on anti allowed to hake in tbe siin. I haw not Iweti able to diflcovor 
or hear of any case in whieli pita liavc been dug in the patbwaya or envroncee to 
the village^ although it ia a common practice to dig lliem toe game. Loopholes 
about 1 foot by 3 incliea, through which to shoot sitovfb. are made. Outside 
the walls is a ditch, anil over tliia au tioprotuj)ta drawbridge, made of long 
polos. 

"nie defenders await the attackeia, crouchii^ in the Mkad»! hedge, from wldeh 
cover they shout their arrows and then to lire to the work, clambering across tire 
bridge of poles, and pulling them in after tljeni. 

Kicainplcs of earthworks aie Xabadula's Village, Mabwems Village, and 
many others. 

The Angoni use neither (irearms nor Tjowb, although iiren captured by them 
from otlier tribes might las seen with liowrs. 

Their weapons ore a bundle of spears (d/hoH/fo, pi. Afi^ndv}, carrietl in 
the left liand behind the shield (CAishkfUiaTtgtf), and a knobkeny fJWAoitya) 
genemUy carried in the right hand. The spears ore used for mtber throwing or 
atabhing, and are taken from the left hand as required. A dart ealled JBwri is often 
carried also, being an iron head attached to a short stick, featfaered with hair and 
strips of calico, in all about 2} feet long. 

The shields are luade of bullock hide, about 4 feet long and 2 feet broad. At 
the back in faatoned a Stick, about 5 feet long, siinnounted with the toil of a 
spotted cennet (♦Sfimia) Itound round it. Tho con ire of tlie atiield is strengthened 
with two strips of goat Idde, passing frotii top to buttoin tlirongh alitii in the I tide. 
At the IjBck in the centre is a leather loop to hold with the fingers of the left hand. 
Arrows will not penctrute. The kuobknny is from 3| toot to 3 feet long. 

irnr Drm, 

Feathers in tlie hcaiL Simba skiim over the cheat with an urrangamcul of 
Idtig goal liairs over it— Mttekoa. A goal-skiii hung from the waist in front. 
Simbn skins on citlrer aide and a monkey’s skin Irehind. FAT-rings of solder 
(J/ZoiMik Men who have been eotuqucuoua for btuveiy went born charms on the 
chesL 

IFor ffance— Mfftdru, 

A dance is held before going to war A message is sent round to alt the 
villages to call men to war. At the danco an ox is gcncrolly killed, nfter which 
beer is drank, and the wutriora set out Sconto pnxured In front of them and bring 
baok news to the cetumu behind. II they are few and their enemies many, llrey 
creep up to surj>rUe tlteir enemies, hut if they uto many tliey make their attack 
in daylight and make no attem^d at vonccalmcnt. 

On attacking a village or fortified place, it is everyone's deriro to “ break the 
hoMia," tjc., to be the first uiaii inside the stronghold. It used to lot a common 
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prootice wtLh them to attock at dawii nr “ ftrsL cockcTfivTfiat with speata onljr 
tiiey were cduatantly nttacking aud nftoa lieating trtboa atmefl with Tower muaketa, 
tiint lucks and poisoacd arrows^ testifies to their courage. The apeara must Iiave 
been oliieBy used for tbnutiug, na tbeir throwing with apears is painfully weak 
and inaccurate* At 20 yards they are unable to hit a man with oertoinly, and at 
50 they will not be able to reacli bun. 

On nturu from ^le war a meeting is held and a bull bimigiUi into tlie midst. 
The men that broke the Bama then atab it in the nock vdtti their spears, the luau 
wlio was hist in the Boaut, first, then the second, and su on till it falls down dead. 

Cumary. 

Axes and hoes ore soniet-iiuee used as money. 

Their vtducsarei— 

Laigo hoes (ifitosM), 4 yards calico or la 

Stunll „ „ 2 B * 6rf. 

Axw (AX'WJuayow), 2 n „ n bf/. 

Tliere are no nativn markets for the uxcliiin;;e of provisions, cto, ns on the 
West Coast 
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[»FNF.HOLE.S Aifl) OTHEll CHALK UXCAVATfONS; THEIU 
OIMGIN AXIJ USES. 

Bv Tiik llKV. J. \\\ HAVB3, 
pV^lTIt PiJitK XT.] 

OvriNa to much jMiticiit rescnrcli on tlie part of sevcml antiquaries in Ific Honiu 
Counties, tuuJ, in consequence, tlio accimuktinn nf » considerable moss ef new 
evidence in connectioii witb this subject, of at least evidence nut exactly available 
to .the wiitera of twenty years ago, it api^earH to me, tiuit nmny of the opinions, 
formerly held, about the origin and use of deneholcs, must lie relinquished, and the 
whole disensmon thoTeou ptit upon a safer bask Xotliiug scenis to have 
C'lntributed more to tlte eluciilntion of the truth in all such mattera, ogiun, than 
the happy interchange of itleaa, msde poasiblo by the rcgukr puhlicatiun of the 
*' Tnmsactiaiis an<] Brooeedings ** of the diilerenl arokeulogical and scientilic 
societies within the United Kingdom, wUieb can now lie exchanged one with the 
other, thua hrlngitig indivitltuU dtacoveties under the notice of all. The crowning 
fcaturc of our time being the formation of such IXKlies as the "Congress of 
Sdeutido Assfjcbtiona "luid “Union of ArehnK^logiiml Anwocialions" together with 
the (mnuat puhlic&tion of an ** iiides " conjiaxiilng tho naniefi of the principal writers 
during Uie year* and the titles of Llicir }rtipct« uu varioiu^ miljjceta of liitercst Tlieri 
again, tJicre ifl a growing tendency for the iueiijl)et^ of one to \iait lh.<m 

of another* and interchange lectum, so that untujuaTieB of neighbouring conntk'i^ 
may be made familiar with each otboriis UlM;»nfSp thna—by the comparative study of 
miy one bratich—iuuch addiLiotial ovidontx! is obtained, and a brtwder view taken. 

Knwp in direct coniiectiou witb the of thm piper, a great d&nl has been 

writleu, and the number of oonillctmg opinions oxprt^AoiI h positively am using, 
wo Icsa than ^ett Uicorie^ iia to Ibe origia of deneholea struggling for reei^itimi. 
Whereas the evidence now available as I hope to show—in one direcLion 

exclusively* namely* that they never had a bigbor ckitii tliaw that of ” clinlk pits ” 
" clialk wells," or chalk qiiarriee*** tlic watno " deneholo " being a comporativoly 
modem and misleading title. I siiy ** couiparativcly tiuKlem^* t^ecauaCp as far as 1 
rnn aware, Lhia namo waa unktmwTi in tJie abteentli century j and mialeading " 
beca\ise it gave the idea Uiat the pita were aumehoAv connected with one of the' 
many Danish invosioua In oiber words, that these pits w'ere uscul by the ancient 
BriUms to hide* either theineel vesor their corn* ftwm the Donee. Rut the etymDlogy 
of the word *'dene,'* os applied to them by modeni writers, points to its derivation 
from an Aiigln^-^oci word eigiiifytiig a deprosalcm* cave, den, ot hole. If it be 
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objivtod to this, that it to tiot likely two wonla for the suae idea would be tbits 
used in conjuiictiou. Miv W, H. Stendmoji pomte out the sitoibr cases of Kivor 
Avon and Kiver Oufle, boOi words "Avon •* anti Ouse" meaning river or ** rnmiing 
water,” This lino of leoaoning) 1 think, ought to satisfy, aa to the double naijic, Of 
connie Uifite is no limit to the imagination, not to the innate tendency of some to 
tniili) castles m thcair,or dcUberatoly to manufacture raytlis ; and this tendency is 
fc^rcibly brought to my mind Viy llie reinark of one of the guides to the series of pits 
at ■' Hangman's Wood ” (near Urays) w'lm was overhoanl telling a party of visitors, 
that* a curtain sijiiare fiolc in one of the eliainlient was " the place where tlie 
ancient l>fliies baptised their children **; the fact being that the square hole wne sunk 
hy o young gentleman from Grays, well knuwii to mo, for the pwrijose of finding 
the original floor of the chamber, and this only tlie year before the guide's visit. 

Twuter on 1 hope to ^ve a few more instancea of how welUintontioneil (lersoiis 
may tie utterly deceived by a false deduction, from sucli like myths, Thu nniat 
raltable papre on the subject before us recently publishMl, are those by 
Mr. G. W, Gawson in the Geabfifieat Afta/azint for July, 1898 (viz.. ** Ancient ami 
Mudom Ileneholos "), by ilr. T, V. Holmes in the Ofotofficai Magazine for t>Jl«ber. 
1898 (viz., “ Ueaeholes and Itell Pits’'), by Messrs. T. li aud K. H. Forster, in the 
Journat of iiu British Archtedegisat .dsKK^tfon for August, 19U4 (viz., The 
Chtslehuret Caves "), by Mr. J. G. Neilson Clift in the Jofumal of the Britisli, 
Archccalogieal Aasadaiiffn for Juns, 1008 (viz,, " Ctilictam of the Mangman's Woml 
Houehole Reiioflalso in the September nnmtier. and by Mr, Fmticia W. Keuder. 
in the County Mmonais for October. 1908 (on " Denehgles Tim noniea of other 
valued contribulora to the lilcmture of the subject will be found in the Api*cnilix 

nr alluded to iluring the course of the papr, 

I'erhups the earliest notice we have of tm artitieiully excavoted pit or cave, 
used for any purpoiw. Is tlml of the pit in which Joseph was [iloccl, a pit for 
the pun>ose of tomporoiy detention. Tins was doubtless one of those .iscil for 
coucealed stores of com, or for the purpose of hiding in lime of tribal war. Of the 
latter we iiave an instance in 1 Samuel xiii, <>. where the IsnmKtos being himtetl 
by the Plulistiues "did hide themselve* in caves and in thickets and in rooka and 
in high places aud in pita,’* Of the fonnor wo have an i^tample in 
Jetoniiah xli. 7. where Islunael tlie son of Xethaniali wiei accosted by some 
fugitives who tried to save their lives by revealing certain farm itea.sunNprm 
where fruits of the harvest were stored, "Slayua not." said they " for we have 
Ircasuves in tlie field of wheal and barley aud of ml and of honey. 1 his referreil U> 
a welUkuown cstorn in the East of couceidingthe fruits of the e^ m tire ground 
or in natural caves. Hie same custom was poiatetl out to JuhimCtrear m^y 
centuries afterwards as obtaining amongst the old Germanic and ev*en Hntish 

peoples, wluch knowledge he was quick to uaiise in s..cuniig -1^ » 

r emptying these treasure dmmhere whenever di*xivered I a.c alto the 

e;ampl Jof the hilling of a Unndretl ptoplioU by tif^ m a «rve chnng Ahribs 
reign uud the hiding of Ihivid and liL. outlaws in the hmestone of Ai 
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Iti Jeremiah xli, 9^ we itmi tliftL cvf^ii ii kin^ iiouglib h^fiige iti mch tike |j]ac«!&— 
Xow tha pit wKei^ti l&liULO^-i luid o^b a)l the deaJ 1>04liea ef the meu whom he 
Imd becuuae of Ctthliiliah was l\mi which Asa Ibe king had made fur fear of 
Bansha, Kieg of l&raei^ Ifot to weary one widi tlie ennm^xatioa of other 
injaioiices df tine use of refold pits during the Moetaihean period, ami the later, 
Herodiaii^ pcncnl of Scripture history, 1 ^aeb qu to some evidence from Classical 
History. HiodoniA SicuIuh alKiot 44 wrik!^ of our British aace^itorfi; **They 
say that its oi^iinl tril^ luhabit Bribaia, in their iisagies keeping the uld ways of 
life; for ill their wains they usje ebarioU^and iheyiLave luean hahibatioii^ cuiifitifiicted 
for the iiic«b |>aTt of reetls or of wood, and they (^ther in the harvest Uy cutting off 
the ears of com and storing them in auhtermnean depositories.^* 

It is this paanage wiiich has led several ivribeni into mistaking Alius and groin 
yiU fur deneholes, hut, ns ageueml rale, silo pita and gmnnrien differ altngcbJiferi 
in shape and as well sa in maierial freni the pits nowr under eotiKicleratbn, 
a lid, unlike deueholce, were excavaici], not for the purisise of their coiileiits, but iia 
reeepuidcs and storehousea Tacitus ^ M&ribm G/rtnanw'^ c. IC) says that tbe 
Gemumo were aecuskuncfl to dig sablejrauean cavorfis, and then cover them 
over wiUi much loose earth (comjKiet), forming tliereby a refuge froin. storm and n 
te<^placlc for com, because by mews of aueh sort of phtcea they resist the froBt; 
iiini besides, if at anytime nti enemy came, ilie open country in plundered; Lut 
these concealed and deep sunk dens are either unknown or deceive the plunderers, 
tiven by the very circumstance^ that they are ptiiccs to l>e huntCH:! after,*" 

King (in hia great work .dn/tyim, p. 4^ ouwe^riU) niciitbus 

the ovtdonce of Hcriitia (in Dr jBc/fo A/riama^ sim. 57) touching com piU in 
Barhary; also tluit of Dr. Shaw (in Shawls Traivh, |f, 139), of JJr. Huesell (in 
rtrfereuce to AJepjio), of llurnier (in liis Obftrv^iws^ voL 2 and 3) and uf Taveruier 
(in hia tom. h f}. 190)^ where he tliu same cmstoni in Syria and 

l^eraia, Agaltip the Uwvollcr CJiardtn (in tom. i, p. :Wi, ud. 1711) sitja that in 
Mliigrelin near MiHlia Itas fa^n pirn of thia kind which have ticn'Ctl from 
geuftraiiou to gciumitiou, without any damp or umiature having iMjiietratOLl Uioju, 
and without hdiig Hsibjf?ct to any lad aiiicll" Lastly, Pfliinant (in liia fo 

th^ Ilf brides} tiean? tills tcstiiiumy: " In various paitiH of tiiis iicighbuudiood are 
scattered small holca roruied bi Llie gmund, Jai^ onougli to hold a ^gle laun in a 
sitting pexituro. The lop b ooverefj wdtii it broad shme and tlmt with earth. In 
ihei^ the unhappy fugitives took shelter afuw a ilufeat, and drawing together soda 
furoicil a UmiiKitury coDcealiucnt from eiiuiniciiu"’ A most ei^cdlent [jaiwr on tlie 
wx^ of mth granaries (whidi might on emcrgencica aen-e for Indlng plaeea) is that 
of ilr_ C* J. SpiLTHill iu the apjieudix to the ItepoH &/ ihr JMntkole of 

Ilafujmitn'a WW (hy T. Y. Holmea and Cole in ISSTi. tt is entiEhMl 

Ensilage or prmrvbig grain in pits.^ Rimwlug how Untup our own Lliiniite b,mid 
how porous diAlk proven itself, iiiuiiy kivn thunght that it would lie imjK^ible to 
elott com in a chalk pit, or one exoavatud in hard ciirth> hut sodi ik licit the ucihc^ 
Mr. Spurrell u4!@ iLs LhLit Bread has bam made on weveml oernffiouB from coin 
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JjDritii] nKJtxs tlisLu n htiadretl ycara." 11 le process of storing is well worth noting, 
as it will then lie aeeii hnw it prcaerv-EO Its swectnces notwiihfiUnding the damp. 
" When com b Imried in the rock. a. short or a long lime, the csterior of the htaip 
becomes more or luse daniji, ami Lliis eitiicr t-auses nctnal almrtivc germiimtioji or 
mere prclhoimuy fennentatiofi, Tlie raaiilt ta tlie formation of a rrodfr or cake, 
varying in tliiokneas and of great density. Its Iiardness is so great as to prevent— 
after a cerlain thickness luut Wn attaine^l—the farther access of hnniiditj'' and 
oxygen t» the mass, and even to permit a nian to walk on it without breaking 
through. The com, within, ia practically flelf-fiCfllniL" When, however, Uie buried 
grjun is rcfiuircii for use, it must all bo taken out at once or it rapidly decomposes. 
Varro maintains that" tlioee who keep their corn underground in pits take the 
c 5 om oat some time aflor they are opened, as getting inb» them is attended with 
fjanger when they are Erst opcnetl from the eonlineU air in them." If in Uie case 
of day ordialfc pits, g<Jod masonry or cemoat waa used in the Iming, the danger 
from damp would l>e minimiBed. Sneli andergrmmd giaiiariea, however, indicate 
a rnde state of civilisation and oinfiequenLly the stonigc of but limited quaatitieB 
of grain belonging to lanall faniiera or peasants. Therefore, if we hutl no 
other argument than tfint of the huge sire of the ohambera, of the Ablicy 
Wo«l or Hangman's Wood doneholea, it tells against their use in this nionner i 
for one or i wo of the hugest of thorn could easily store all tfm corn of a 
shire, but there are other wciglity roasoiis against the storage idea. The 
grain piU of Morocco. Italy, Austria, Hongaty, flermnny. and Poland arrt not 
nearly so large, deep and iticoiivenient for storage as our deneholes; some are 
conical, flthars bottle-sliaped, fiotne s/iuarei some again Imve comisirtments 
nndementh each other. 

In Brittany pits have been diacovered witli abort vertmal shafts and jnitied 
together bv tunnel s, while Mr, h nvnete W. Header i nforms me tliut the llurset ailo 
pits l«ar no sUnibirity to thu Ilssex dimeholes, but are luore like clatertis, varying 
in aixe from 2 feet E muhes by 4 feet to 13 feet by 6 feet, and " not far under Iho 
surface of the ground" Moreover, grain pits have aniooth aides, either lerelJed ofT 
with a toot, plastered, or, if of clay, beaten IiukI with a inullet to reader the aides 
UnpervicUB to wet. Then, in these shallow grain pits is found, frequently, the 
charred remains of com refuse, nr hhickemul of vegetable matter, as we might 
Jiftturally wiKSct. hut no pick mark holes or rough edges such n$ we find in true 
deiieholes. CiiriouBly enough, in some of the Uorset pits were found Ue remains 
nf human skcletoim, not accidentally thrown in, but as If the old aiio pits had been 
put to a secondary um gwvea. This is not tlie case with onr true denehole. 
which, really, would he a most inconvenient place for sepufehral putpoaca. Hut 
some may say, " hlave not the bones of the Im red deer, as wdl as 

Koiunn pottery, broken burial vases, nmnletfl, grinding stones, Imiio oomba, spindle 
whorls and weights been found in them!" My answer U, yes, in tl.o rubbfeh 
heaps at the bottom of some of the older mice these things liavs been picket! up, 
and in uls. situateHl on an estate near Swanfey. Kant. 1, my«lf, found a hmmd'a 
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akull» an okl imn fire broken pktes, Ini kttltles, ahJ a sanliKe hox} blit whiit 
ilo such finds" prove? Simply thut the »lmfi wiia a wnivenieiit plaw ^ 
down anytliiiig tlmL \Vit 9 broken or valiielesHt and as some of the older shafts inii»t 
have been open in Roman tiinea—"deneholes being ol all ages," a* Dr. I^vor 
obaorvcBj from the time of the ancient Britona to thy^ present day-—what was U* 
prevent the occnpanta of a Roman villa close to n deneholc ftoai uaing it ns a 
ilust-bm ? Jfr. IL H, Korris (flon to the kte Mx. Uani<4 Sforrisi of Uie llrickyank, 
Henicl Hempstead)^ whose a<Idition:il evideiioe 1 sball refer to ptesently/i$i n letter 
t^i fpe, Aaya, ” We hiui one old shaft irhicb Imd ixacd an a receptoele for all 
sort* of tliiiig^^. It holdd a fine aasottment i>f cats* dogSi a fox, broken ixtookery, 
gartlcn pottery^ witsle cUy, etc. Could aomo of the ' fancy theory tueo^^ be 
c.^intinues, '^ get a section of it, goodness knows wlint romance tliey coubl not 
weave," My opiiiioii U+ ibat if flopidchrjil ntenaila or itkoletonfl bavc l^ecn luund in 
chalk pits, they were shallow ones of a dlfffeient freun the typiwil dcneliulcj 

nnle^ they were thrown down the Jtliaft of the latter to got tliem out of tim way* 
t know that tho late Mr. H Mcc&^n, who lived not far from (Trays. feiK>rted to the 
Arrhm^lofjitid JimnuU (vol xxvl p. l9X),aod wrote to the author of Slif^rd amt it$ 
y^n^hhaurtiood {Rw. W. PaliJi). timt he found in a clialk Ciivity a kt of Itoinaii 
burial vases, " wiiich had been cruBhed hy the fall of the roof^" but I have reasnti 
V to know, aim, that hu did not ctinsider true doncholes ^ fk-pulehnil ebainbeTs Inii 
I a-S iiriinitive cluiik quames, dozens of which are found all over the parialics of 
I ^tiJlbn! iiiul West Thurrock, m which neighbnurhood be ejjeiit bis days. Bee 
J Hiiffonl (by Rating p. 41 r ^ I have never seen in them eviiknce of oceupatiou jus 

9 dweningn or a tores." 

/ In Mr. T, V* Holmes^ poiper* on J^VfirAo/cs rin^f JEW? the taletite^l author 

f Bceina to ba very adverse to tho idea ibat Lbese pits wcio csteavateil for clialk 
alone. "Mf." he anys^ **any |ieopIe at any poriwl deliberately ooncentmted their 
pits where they got the Isyist rettirii for their labouri and where there wtis no 
counier-balapcing advantage whatever—iia they nmst have done at Hangiuai/s 
Wood am] Ikixley on tho chalk pit bypotbcfiia—^the inference necessarily follows 
LhiU the makers of the pita wore lunatics." riieso am banl words to apply to the 
excavatoiB on such ftimsy svideacct Imt they lire hut a te-ocho of Mr. Spurrcirs 
opiuio]n''‘n the primary wiah of tlio Haiigmaij'a Wootl excavators was to obtain 
chalk p they knowingly and wilfully coucei&traMHl their clfij^rts of ever)' kind eo os 
to ensara the vffirst and least possible xctnnt for their lalioiir—a thing w hich no 
lieople. fmciont or motiert^ever dhl i>r will do^ Fnrthermerc.that any one huldiag 
such an aheiixdity disphiys, indeed* a knowletlge of lutHlcrn chalk wells, but alas I 
•' coupled with ignorance of the nature of ancient doneholcs^' (p, 24B of the Report}. 

Mr, Miller Christy, of tlie '' Essex Field t-lnh." in an ititorcBtlug artiele. viz,, 
TVi*^ DtiifhaUf (from llie €t[ April, 189B), writes in tlio same strain^ viz. 

" Lht‘ most frequent, tlioiigli at Lhr laiiie the most eanilly refute<l theory suhaiiL-cd 
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t9. that (lenehules oitt mctidy Aiicicrit chalk pita. No one pracLic&lIy Acf^uaiivted 
with the question coulit possibly entertain this view. It am luinlly be conceived 
that any commnntty. if wanting chalk, would ha>'e dii^ riown through nearly 60 
feet rif 8tiper'iinpose<l strata to olilain it, when an uiiljjjiltetl supply oonld be 
obtitined actually at the ant face witliEu one toile. To eitppeae any race of pooxdo 
cilpublo of sitch ahsurrlity is lo iliscrcdit their sanity,'^ New, both these writers 
are esteemiMt friends of mine, as are several other antifiuaries wfume theories I 
cjinnot ^ree with; bnt at the risk of Ixnnjj cousittered " atisiirci ’* and insane," T 
hokl, that the men who eliose Hangninii's WcKxl, Abbey Wood, Bexley, Swanscom be 
anil Piirfleet Hill knew very well what they were aliont, and went the r^ht way 
to obtain, in a puns, denws condition, wiiut they wanted, viz., goml block chalk, and 
this could liest be nbtnined under f'reat masses of sand snob as we find in tbose 
places,' Tbu fact Item;* that chalk near the siirToGe—just like coal—is impure, lull 
of clay wosherl down with the rain fchroiigh the tiny fractures, friable, and utterly 
unfit either for biiiidiiig blocks or for lime buruiiig. 

I ftsel soniewbiit like .tlr. W, T. Vincent, tlw leamcHl President of tha Woolwich 
Antiquarian Society, did when he wrote in 1S07, " H is wortliy of note tlmt tho 
advocates of the romantic school who favour tho ‘habitation * ami 'roftiga' and 
sneli like tbeoiies all unite to lend, with their hcavic^tr acorn, the conjecture that 
these dctieholos wore nunle for the simple pniqiosc of gottiir,' chalk, os there is 
iTSimlty some place within a mile or so in which cluilk may Ui had almost on the 
surface; therefore, they say, if people dug these deep pits for chalk tlmy must have 
iHjen ' idiots' ” {Hidety <md Mystery of iJtJifAofcs, p. 34). 

To aolve the problem satisfactorily we must know the various qualities of clinlk 
(for the deposits difTcr much), atid the rarjous uses to which it was put, both in 
ancient and nmdeni times; then, can more reaidily poreoivo why the worlnnen 
clioise to sink their pits just where they did. Clialk, we learn, was used for 

(1) hullding blocks* (In churclictt, eosOesaml priv'ato houMs.eaeh block beingalKUit 
tliq size of four bricks and quite durable for eenturies if plastered oiiieidD), 

(2) * tiles, (3) bricks, <4)‘ gluss-making, (S) cement, (D) lime, (7) paint, (fi) whiting. 
(0) road making, (ID)* filling in foiuidatioiis and wnlls, (11) rapairing bri^^'s and 
sea L'iiibauknieut8,cU3.,but, iii great qiiantilica, na a (12)* inumiM upon heavy londa 
Tlicovidence for this I have gathorerl from no less than thirteen or fourlecn shires. 
It vnts likewise e.\i»rtctl to foreign phees for tho same pnriioses, but chicity used in 
linie-bimiiug, and, in ila cold slate, to improve anil rnaiiurD the soil. I’liny the 
KUler 43-79) writing alviut uur aniwstora saya, *' Another kind of white eliulk 
ia Atgontarium, which is brought frem a depth of 100 foot, the pita usually inadu 
iLwraw at thfl mouth, iateitudly, as in metal mines, tlio vein spreading out” 
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{Naiurnl Hisiortf, T.iK xvii). Again ht* says, chalk Lb nntmctol by xnwius of pit^ 
Buuk like a and that" this kind is chiefly icwni in Britain " IliMtyru^ 

Lib. xvil cap. S), Camden (alxmt IGlO), whom Mr. T. V. Holroti^ riglitly couAiderB 
31 gmat and sound antiquarian, in spftaking of pita at Pavorshatn (Kent) says, t 
fot my |)arl catuiot tell wkit to think of them, unlo^ they were those pits out of 
which the Britons in old lime dug forth chalk ot white oiarP to dung their land 
withal, aa Pliny wiitotli/' allitding to the aforesaid [«u»uge from riie NiUti^d 
JTijstorif, HcrOj it is plainly ohservobk LliuL Caiiwlea at any rate nndenitood IHiny 
to moan that the chalk was excavated from the ancient ^nits for the purpoe© of 
manuring the land, but w*t siiull liave moco to say to Camden presenlly^ when 
he ccincs Uj refer to the TUhury pi^ 

Now^ what authority have we for statirig that the Hritiab esp«>rted chalk in 
the ancient daya! WelL l>r, Iteehy. in a clever Httk i*amphlot read Isefors ^*Thtj 
Frionda in Council** at Bromley in infotma ua that An altar or motive 

stone m stated to Imve been found in the seventeenth century in Zcalmid^ with on 
inscription ahowing it to have lieeii doilici^ue^l to a gtwldesa, In gratitude for hor 
]>resorvation of Iiia freight^ by SecuiuJua Silvanu&> ii British chalk mcrcliaiiL 
Many historian^ aver tliat Britlah chalk vfm inucli prizeil even l>efcirc the itoiniui 
mvaaion^ and thore h no reaaoR to ilouht the factj fsince from thi) daya of the 
rhccnieiaiis, minerala of various kindi were sent from our ahoros- Tli® next 
important piece of hiatorical evidence wlikh 1 luJdui:© is taken from tlio socoml 
edition of (laiulianlu^a) Pefambulalions Kcftif puhlishml about 1576- lo tlik I 
dmw special attention^ sinco it appears to be the book from which auctice<ling 
historians like Tiaateni, !^lonnit, Camden, Csoiigh and nthers, quote nlmoat verbatim^ 
but at the same time 140110 of them omiL foi' reasons at their own, what I con aider 
vital pointo. In the edition alorcusoutioiiod Lambarde wiy??, '* Tlierc are us well in 
the M]>ca hcatli near Crayford aa lUso in the closoil gruuudB around it^ smidry 
artifiidnl oaves or holos in the ground whereof eouie liave lO. twoiio some 20 
fiithoius deep at the mouth iind tlionee downwarfls narrow like to the tunnel of a 
ohininey cr a passage cif a w^ell; soiiie have sundry rooms or |>JirtiUonii one w'ithiii 
the other, strongly vaulteil and 8up|X)riod with pillars of chalk, and iu the opiiiitm 
of the inhabiUiita, these were, in former limes, iligge^l for tho use of chalk’ towanls 
bnltding as for Ui murk or amend their laud therewith." 


Then, after, as lieru, giving the opinion of thuae who ougi^to know vi?.,, 
the inhnhiUutJS of tlie pkco, ho quite gratnit oiibIj iutrfiduees liiEowii prc^oiiccivwl 
opinion, viz*, "But I aup|utse they worn iiiiidu Uv aiioiher purjKiflO ako^ by the 
Saxons cur nne^t0r«, who after litc manner of their elders need them aarooeplAclca 
and plncos of loLreat for thoir wivbb, children and ]>ortablc goods iu the Hum Iwtli 
of civil disBeusiou and foreign invorioti. Bc^iiles I hat, many Imaats liavo tnmhlorl 
inhi them. It liappened to a late noldc perv^on, in following Im Imwkiug, not 
without great peril of hie life, to fall Into one of them that was at least 12 failioms 
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(leop." HaaUm} (In his HUiory of Kfvt,\>. 211) certainly gives the quotation alnioat 
in full, hut Gnityh (in his Additions h vr»l. i, p. 214) omits the vilal 

senteiioc about the “ oiiinion of the inhahttoniii," nnrl oosucceeding writeiu, foliowing 
Gough, shut (iieir eyes tu the chalk pit theoty, am] pin their faith to the more 
fanciful one put fonvanl by Lambarrie hiniflalf, who hcul never desceutleil u 
doiiehulc at ell, and who, therofore, was unqualified to judge of their use. 

Wo novr come to Camden's own oridence, which, ho far as I can see, tuis 1»ecn 
—like Mr. Aleeson’s—mieqnetcd ond porhaiss iininteutitmally misrepresented, 
hfr. Clift, a moBt logical reosoner and no mean antagonist if one liappcns to cross 
swonis with him, in searching the varioiia editions of CEundeii, arrived, quite 
iiideTieiidentty. at the same conclusion that E did, viz., tliat Camden cannot Im 
cited us a witness for the granary or hahitetion theoiy eouceming deiiciiohai^ hut 
quite the oppoelte.' For instance, in tlio edition of his groat hook, os traiislntc<1 
by P, Hollanii in 1<5S7, on p. 334 we read thua of the pits at Favershom, Kent:— 
“ Nigh Giereto oa elsewhere in the Countie are found pita of great depth which 
being narrow at the mouth and very' spacious beneath have their certain distinob 
rooms or chambem (aa it were) with tlieir sovcmi iiillars of chnlk . Coneeming 
theso there are divers opillionn, 1. for my part, cannot tdl what to think of them 
Hulm they are those pita out of whkU the Britons in old time dug fortli elmik or 
whitc marl to dung their ground witlial, as Pliny suidL" Then, after giving 
Pliny’s quotation, he coiitmues: "UhIchh tlmt a man should Udjik tliat uiir 
CiigliHh Saxons diggeil such caves and holes to the saiiiu uho and |inr]>oBo as the 
Gennans did of whom they were deticcinlcd,'* Hero Camden favours the chalk pit 
theory, only giving as an nltemative the granary theory, hut neither ho nor 
Lnmbai-de hail ever petsonally explored ttiem, Theivj are at least ten editions of 
Camden published since the first in 1S86, and it was from one issiicil in lfiD7 
that Gough quoted in lTS5 (aa those enquiring can ascertam onsily). 

We now come to what Camden says about the* 'Eilbiiry holes, viz., ** Near 
unto Tilbury there be cei-toin holes In the rlaiiig of a chalky hill sunk into the 
grouiKl ton fathoiua deep, the mouth whereof is but narrow, made of atone 
cunningly wrought, hut witliin tliey are huge and spacioim, in this fonu (hen* 
follows a rough plan of a douhlo trefoil-chnni bored dcnchole), which he that vfont 
down into tlicm dosoriled unto me in this manner, of which 1 have notltlug else 
to say except what I have dolivercd already," fjt,. what ho W said about the 
miiiikr pits »t Favcrshaiu. We observe, however, in this exlmet tiiat the historian 
in IfiOT or thenaibouto does not mention Hangman’s WW as part of tho"uhii1kr 
hill" since it in all probability grow around these bolus at a much titer date, long 
aflei iJioy hail been almmloneil, ami this is bomo out by the fiict that none of the 
Keen or stumps In Hangman's Wood am of great agt But he does mention, Giat 
ifie sUiiiiingstonfis'*outiw™gIy wrought" wero all in position in his day, What 
do we infer from this I nitoe thingii: firal, that Hangman’s Wowl,as we now 
nmiie it, was not in oslsteiicc in 16if7, hence could not he a hiding pbee^ 
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Mcondly, tlwt thi) fact of tho tlluts or stebiug stoiiis lieing in position tfllU* 
altogether against Uje mitupiity of the pitt, for in Kesck Hint and stone of any 
kind is too precious to ho left for long wpose^l on the surface of u disused pit; 
sonifi of eoDiso were found at the bottom of tho ahaftfl. Thinily. that the phu-e wna 
far too open and hore too much the appenninoo ef a lately alwiidtunsl chalk quarry 
(if inde«i fll^ilonod at all at that time) ever to liavo been even a "secret gmiiary’ 
or anything of the kiinL There are ncven or eiglit oH>er rcuaona to follow whidi 
render such fanciful theories altogether untenable. 

Eefeietices to tliew and similar pits are (^ven in raliii's and J/orw 

fifwid Siiford. \>y Mr. IL Uoj-d WiUiama. Mr. I'hilip Ikiutnii and the ICev. II. IL 
Kdlick (foTTuerly Hector of ChoilwoH St. Ifaty). but the only point worthy of noUj 
juat now in tliftsc refereuees is tluit ineution is luwlu of" amie of them'' having " a 
bench of filiulk kfl round port of the as if for eeata." 

In Mr. Benton's words, p. 40. At the extremity of two or threo was a flight 
of stciia or lodgua about 18 indies wide. The stairs or lodges allitded to eeoiucd 
<iQito fresh, and not at all uboiL” Thcw> ledges, which Mr. BciiUm and othcra. 
liolh before and after liim, UMik for scatiJ niid even altars, althongli llity, con- 
fesacdlj. showed neither marks of uaage or inscription, have after all a very aimplo 
otplanalion, and some good sjiccimena nmy bo noun in the hitely tc-openod doiie- 
lioles at Abiioy Wootl They art) simply leilges loft, one above thu ollior, in order 
that tho workman may Tvacli the upjicr port of Uie walls wiili Ins pick, and 
espociaily to emldc hhn to reach tho roof during the process of extending the 
ohamlwnt I have uecii tltts same leilges at two clialk tiiiiics now Itciirg worked ni 
inumstcad, Kent, <md tlie ledges are likewiss ohaervalilu at Chialchurgt ami 
elBewhexe. Writing to the Statnlaitl about a year ago. in an article headed “Tim 
Chisichurst Cave Mr. li A. Baker of Kltlmni (who. I Udievo, waa 

acctiinpatiit'd by tlmt vary slircwd olisci vorj Mr. A. L. Iflicii of “ Giltar.” I’lumstcad), 
mciiiioua that " at the end of cortmu galkriefl ataml deep aliolvM or tables of 
uludk." Tliese bo slates ■' are nothiug Imt the lienchcs left uureiuovcil by the 
luiuere working on the botU^m caneh ayetem.' wbich mmiiis that tlioy attackul 
Lbe roof tlrat. aflcrwanls cutting awoy the iiiaas of chalk m which they stocni to 
ply their tiuils. When the uiine was forsakou. probably cm the falling in of tho 
lease, souls of tlicso bottom canohes ivere not out away," Hr. Baker, in a letlor 
to mu tills year, likuwimi ideiitiliea tho alcoves os ’* iinfinifthed galleries," and 
Meseni. T. E. and U. II, FomUn- in Lhn urticle on Hie Chislelnu^t Cavw {Jittimai 
liriiith- AFthtfxilfHjiefii Aswciirtitai, 1904, pp. 80, 0(1) nre quite certsdn that ibis is 
tho comiCt cspliiiiatioii, "Tlifl fact that the ^Uiiii of wnrking with u' Imttom 
caneb' (or step) was followed in the middle mine, alfcrds a simple explanation of 
the aupposwl aluir tables.* Tliey are evidently (lorticns of tho bottom concii 
whicii have li«n Mt for the miner io stand upon its hv wmtiiiueil the working oI 
the upper part of the chalk. In some coses the wliole of the liotbiin caneli has 
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not bwu tnriioved l?efore Che nitne was given up, hut, m a few cosc^, ft few feot 
have liwn lifft furmuig a shelf or* Cable," Tlic precise nature of these steps was 
brought under my notice ftouie years ngo by ibe late talented young mitStiiuiry and 
nrehitcct. Jlr. Ernest (itKinian, who, writing to nae on Lbe subject. Bays, " In general 
iiatiiru nnd fcmu the ChiHlelium caves nre very sirailnr to tlie deuelioles iu 
Ilaiigiiiaii's Wowl at Grays, and when I was hi Glouccgter lost I met a man from 
Kant, who had lived in Cllialeljiirat dl his life. Tlio talk, which, was of the general 
nature of a country iim eouversfitiou, was timiuly antiquarian, and the old uiaii 
talked of the same caves, pooh-poohing the idea of tliuir luyaterions and religioiia 
origin ror liacfc in the days of antiquity. He saiil he had for years as a boy— 
alunit forty or fifty years iq{o to ho mure correct—lielpwl to dig chalk from these 
same pits, and that llis altar iihout which so iiitiah talk is iiiftdc was a pnulnction 
of his own and, 1 lieliove, of a fellow wmrkumii for quiUf t.rdiniiiy pnriKJsea.” 

(Jharlro fliekeus gtvcB ua a hint ifl ouo of his books as bo how a falso antiquity 
may he either accideutailly or iiiteiitioiially aliached to any aubjecU but the mofit 
amusing cose of the kind I am ncfpiiijateil with is reconksl ui the CTwrcA 
of 1903 thus;—"III Wir of tho Uniteil States of America a ouriOMs stent) altar 
was imparlhed irith the following letters imtaribeil ujMin it, apparently well worn 
with ttge ami ill-hbajiofl, os by some rude Hcnii-birlHLrouB seulptor, viz. i— 

LI IIPAFGTSBI 
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" Above Uio uij-stic leLto™ appeared wmie signa in the reecmblanco of n cross, 
n cirale ninl il triangle. Woodcuts of the find apiusorod in unvenil papcra,aud 
much learning was displayed in die endcavotir to aijeouiit for this curious Mind,' 
but it sjieakB luiiUy for tJw subtlety of the anlsjitarian mind to learn tlmt several 
weeks eln|iset1 and iiiaiij clever essays were written on the subject lietone the hoax 


wan 

III the m^rafrti Z<md«i Nanit for Septemlor 2ath. 1007, occurs a glowing 
description of lln? Chialehurst caves, with two aheeta of ilbislmtiniiB luul a plan nf 
the piiesftges* teken from a survey nuide hy a nuuing engineor At one side of the 
pjuwagos in ihe middle series plan I see plainly iiiarkwl two "sliaft3,*'a " wifll." 
ftutl no less than six *■ altars" all cotupunUively ok»e together. 'Die descnptioii nl 
the liottoin of the page mads thiis:-“Tho earliest of the exeavatuma am tlm«.‘ 
now known im the inhldle tKiries, which form an intriente lahjrinlli, prohoidy co«- 
strucUxliuHruid times ter roligiona parimses, and possibly also for storage of 
gmin imd other valuable proiluctiona, terudng at the same time temple, sBimimiy, 
stoteboim* and iffnge. In a remote ctaid^ l^ril Avebury semteheil hm name 
iu 1352 upon a smofceil piece of wall." On cmMlicr we rood of dencbolea 
then... ami that " them am evidences that the holes were used os p accsof refy 
and also for womliip, for in the gollcty .uo still to bo seen altar tables ongmally 
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araiflicnl,l>ut oatid ,^^\n hy refugees at the time of the Befomation. The ent^WJ 
vufl Ly deep shafts, and the deaeiMit was imule hy notched iiolea or by 
cut ill the sidftfl of Uie shafL" Again, underneath the photograpli of a wdl is t lo 
infoniiation: Ancient Britisli well in the inner working" Now. by i>erwii»i 
exploration in the company of others, I saw tliat one at least of these two s a ts 
was lined witli modern hriok. and l-ore a very distinct resembkneo to oerlam 
shafts in chalk mines al‘ Hemel Henii^ead. ^Vicbltam and flmnstead, used 
to-day to extmot chalk for hriokauikitig and liinehutniug. So f was not eiirpnaed 
to learn afterwaidfl that nbonl tlm year 1840 no le® than live kilns were 
working at Cliislehurst. I liatl found the reraaitiu of similar kilns beside dmlk 
excavations at Eaton and Ketto IIUI (Norwich), at IJotany Hill. Itorlleet at the 
old Onvals elalk quany and the “ J>ell ” OFu quarry. Grap, and 1 liave no doubt if 
search were made renvains of similar lime kiins would be found lioside 

Tiieii, it ie contrary to wlmt historic’ evidonce wo have, tliat the IJruids 
reflurbed to underground caves. Tlieir temples were in groves, or in the 
neighbourhood of the old atoiiB ctrolea, on plainfl. ami it is most unlikely that any 
set of woretiipiJem would require six altarH all within a short diaUmce of ear 1 
other. The stoiy opiiears still wore incredible when we find the so-called altam 
(o) form portion of tiio main galleiy (1 a, tliey are not Bcinirate from it). C^) bm, 0 
no spL^i&l stuipc! r (^) bftvo inscription \ itml (c?) Ij^ar no niark of blcwd 
or refuse. 

Bomaii and British alture iiave lieeu discovered in various iiarto f>f the country 
to Jupiter, Mars. AimUo, Ceres, Miuorva. Vichiry. ete.. but they are nsually of 
certain well known sliapes and insorihed with lefctere and designs usually 
rciircsenung the uistrumoiits or the nniiuals of aaorillee, and Celtic alUtcis one 
woidd expt'ct to be somewliat suoilor, hut here we have merely six benches or 
stogie to found such a theory upon, and they still remaining us part of tlie wall of 
chalk. 

Tlio liolo, at ChMebuist, at the aide of one of the wain pussagec again, is nu 
hilling place, but it put bole, the sand of wMch lina forced its way tli rough tiie 
chalk aide and jioureil itself on the floor of tlie jmssage. As reganls the little 
twisted luuuel leuding fioin the outer to the itiiiUllo workiogs w'btcb the guide 
shows Oil u os a “ treasure chomlter of tlis ‘ Druids,'" lliere remains no doubt lluit it is, 
as Mr, It, II, Furster maintaius, a mere trial passage or Ijoring nuido by a workmun 
to test liU dceenesa to the eecemd mine; in bis own wortls. " He did not at firi(t 
drivo in quite the right direction, and so was forced to make a turn before he could 
hole Uireugli into the worViiigB tliat ho wished to prove." It has reoenUy been 
enlarged, whiob serves to oliseure its original object. 

Mr. Header and I found a very aUuilujr little excavation wlide explorinsf* 
Grugiiry's mine, Flu instead, where tlis workmen discovered, just in time, that one 
of tlie large gallerioB—if oontiuued a few foot more—would Imve entered Die 
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tjftUcry of aootKer mine at right angles ami so tttapAssed upon the pw*perty of a 
stranger. As tit the Roman or BrilUli welJ. which I twYe aujce asoertmut'd lo have 
never been more tluiii 42 feet deep, and to ho only an oxiieriiuont for oocertaiaUig 
ibe water level, lnU not to have Iteen iiflod as a water welB at all (to leave several 
utltor points asideK lay siispidona were arouse*!, on the oceasion of a second visit, 
hy tlie api»arent neatness and freshness of the flint lining, and by the quality of 
ttie iiinitar in the lining, hctiqe I was not at all surprised to receive the liiforHiolion 
in the following letter dated freni a, The Parade, Kew Ekliom, Kent. September Srd, 
1008, viz.:— 

«I>ear Sir,—I wrote to the Slawlurd Ijecsnse I don’t think it right for anyone 
to assert that they (tlie Cliialehurat C'aves) are hiatoricaL In 1846 t went, witli 
my father and a Mr. UlunddJ. down into these pits, going down one of tlie almite 
in a Itasket workwi on an endless chain. At tlrat time the chalk was used for 
mnJcmg lime, and nty father aupplieil tim ‘ breeze' for tlie lires—five iu number. 
Tlie well in tho pits was not dag liefore 1863, and a man named Williutii Stsipur 
hedpod to dig tliat w'oll aliout the aaiiie tiuio timt the Chislohutat tunnel was going 
ou. let Mr, Nieltol aaj' wlmtever be may chooee. Mr. Edward James, of * Tlie 
Ramblers’ R(»l.’ Cfiialchurat, Mr, -Tauiea Twiteher, Hardener, Chislohnrst, and 
Mr. Teesdale, Hornmon Kiuiger. Chifllehutst, will lamr ont this statoment. the 
latter of wliom worke*! in these pits. I am, air, your, cte., Thomas Wood." 

This, then, is pioaitive proof that the midille ^ries of galleries including the 
six alters, the lined shaft, the twisted tunnel ami the well, iii tlie middle series, ore 
all inotlem, compitrativdy speaking, hut some of the remote workings doiihticse 
luivo All antiquity of jjeverol hundred yeara. Hence, the middle scries, from the 
eviitence, lia.s u!)S<»lutely nothing to do with tho rimide, Romans or Sazoua, If 
further proof wore nemied of this, 1 umy say tliol in an interview with Mr. H. W. 
Smith, of *' Eanlo Cote." Picardy Road, Belvedere, Kent, who aasistod me in eome 
explorations, he mentioned the fact llmi in Ids early days, alwut 1850 to I860, he 
baa seen the little lorries fiUed with chalk, fwagricnUnral purpoees. emerging from 
tlie side of tlie clilTat Chidelinrat. has seen it spread in little heaps on the laud, 
and also oxtousivoly nsed for the* fmmdations and Boors of cowsheds, banis luid 
form huildin*-!). It fleems as if at Chislehursl, as in other phiotfs. the workmen 
lirst drove down shafts fnun tho highest gronud, in fonuer tiwee. tuunellwl in 
st>veral directions on a giv'en plan, leaving vast pilhira, from 15 to 25 tent square, 
te sunport the roof, and, tlieli, ut« later periwi, aliout I860 or 1800, having better 
imichiner,- available, laid down rads and put on lorries (after breaking an opening 
into the side of the clilTj for the mle of chalk ae just deU^ 

The introduction of tlie railway, bringing luno and limeBtonc (which makes 
bettor lime than top eludk) into the district at cheap rates, together with tlie 
introduction about Hie raiim time of all kimlsof artitimal manures, raused the chalk 
trade and lime burnera' business to cease, ami in a comparatively short permd the 
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™«. irata tho n^opcuing »l a,,i.™«l.« to tho M wortoisS “ 

T I «'•> “' “ Y rT-t iU 

i. ,»LiM«toUnMll-i!»vi.liiliuiiu it vtoi«,«t tJi» immilivg cWk «.g11, witl. ito 
(wl.g« tl« -torW tl,. total 

imnfcBeut.) to Ito taU» Itofoil ta.l.ol. (.ill. il« toP.wgi.1 

iJ bang. .AS ..»>1 to tall gall, i'"’"®! •>". ““1“ 

U,« ..labarato ghambctod .»to« "f I'l».iMt«*l.' WkkMto, Cltojatanal, N«..ch 
and U.n.nlWd (»«» nattleX «W th« lateal naebnitoj «.l «!«*“ V'™* “ 

”^TI.s Itailaini FonttP (on B »3 of thnii i«l«p pcfep»‘l to pwvioustj kaay. ..U. 

,nuch indb. tl..l tk. .IooUp IPofbil 'l“'l!” “* ‘n*"^ 'I'T- "JlTiw 

„,aiiv or ..11 aiPoa i.. SlilTord ,o.d Wtol ■n....tock, as .ell to in lienl). « M* ™J«> 
a almne eonSp.nalIon of Ibo obidk inina llnanyTbe dilktauta .n i«bn,« .bleb 
.0 find in toon, offep no obalnole aa " too plto. boll pil nupk. to. oaPl.to atofio ., 
ll.. bUtorj of .uining-earliCP, llelt ia » »ay. not i«to»»nlp l>«“t "1 I' 

■: ,lt^dovol«plt,insl.atar...d eto.ton.po.toy Ptoto in dilfotonl etop« of 
uulluw. one for msliuic*. l>eluE tl« NeoUtJiio atagc, wlulo anoLlnir is la tho 
bronze agOo imrl a thinl b tho bon, Sft, a jirimitlve system of nuuiJig teay havo 
existed at the same priod as one mote a(Jvane«i;' Local oondUioi^. no dooLl, 
liad n gooil deal to do with it. and so coiiBerviidve nte some, lluit they pte cr 
roUowinEi*! tlie MttifJ old I'ot tboLr fotofathGn), .lotwithstandiug the 
iulv^i€£ of tliii world aitnirtd iboni- 

In Brightling, for iuatance, the niBchinery ta aldl o! tho ve^ t^t ca 
dcflcription. oonsiHting only of q wowlon cylinder habuioea ujion tho forks of two 
trees to act aa a wuidUas, wiUi curved handle of ivotal and a simple tope with » 
mioae (or Boineliniea a wwalen trngg. i.r., wooden twiaket. at tlio enil), m ran np 

the excavated umteriaL . 

Although we have our elcetrie tuid ^ lishU in common use, i^cpie 
still tifle lampa and coiuUea iu country phicos, and 1 have ^eu in a remote 
lishing village in Irekud—fislierinen use mshea ateeped in hcrritie oil. to wad and 
work hy, not Iweuty ycara ago, mA, in tho s.aiinj phieo, viz.. lkillyc>onigar. co. 
Wexfonl, have oheu Been live natives make liieir own hmiBeH. liuiSding them pit'^ 
by piece, of marl and straw (i^r mahes), Ipeatou logetlmt tuto a thick doiighlike 
aubatance. with whicli the walb were ninde. and when finished, the roof was 
t1iaU;hi.-d. wliile the Itoor vra3 hud dawn with marl and sea sand. &iami«sd hard, and 
fairly level, by the feet of namlssra of the nejgldjouia who oHered their acrvicea for tho 
occasion. A top dfe®ing of fine silver fland. lUited in the place of a carpet, while a 
gooil coating of lime-wash took the place of expensive papering; and, tiniiUy.a Iwlo 
in tlic roof pcrfiirmed the functlnJiH of a cliimney. In our dcneholes. however, wc 
have no such evidences of their iieo na dwcUinga, no ninrlw uf firt, or smoko, or 
rt^uiains of food, not cast away tools of primitive pittom, hut. mi the contrary, 
perfectly clean rough hewn walls and roof (oxccpl ’wliert diocolourcil by iron 
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iJtipositfi) with abiuidnrili pick markH on the walls anil no niJirkB of rubbing or 
friction autih tus would occur if they were nsoil as hiihitationa or refugea. Tlie 
doort are level, owing to the foci that tin) excavator took iip the chalk acoonling 
to the fiat surface of the* “ flasuroB," " jncta " or " slitltnga" and the same sTratem 
was pursued in fomuhs the roof. The worktnen dag until they cauio to a layer or 
" Blitting ’■ which was fairly level anti soimd. This they folJowotl along sotnetiuies 
for 50 or 100 feet ocootYlltig to the deBiglicd length of the chanilwr (in denohule). or 
gjillety {ill mine), and eoacciirod theinselveaogidiiat a fall of Uie roof, licsiilea tniikiiig 
the work of dig^ig inueli easier for themselves, os a shovel or flat facctl crow-liar 
iulnxluced hetween theedgwiof afisBure.or slitthig, and priiKul upwards (or dowiiwanlfl 
if the root was being worked) would eausc the dialodginont of n grcjit nuaiitity of 
ehalk. raid at the same time leave a surface n» level as a tahle. It ia the teudency 
of tlie deeper chalk to come otf in layers, which gives tiae to tlie " stops" orbeiiehi^ 
which luive lieeii inislakeii for altars, and which likowiso makes it easy to chop it 
up with a spado, or saw it into stout blocks for luiildiug (or to dry “ whiting 
Od, as seen in the Grays Clmlk Qaarry Works to-day). This brings mo lack again 
to the uses of clialk, and its uw, in a great measure, de]»fids on ita purity, dousity 
uiiil chemical qualiticB. It is necessary to enter inti? this, iu order to Itiid out why 
ihe denehote excavators chose one pint of n held or hill, more than another in 
which to H?nk ahafis. Clialk deposits, as a mle, for the first 30 or 40 feel—unless 
fr»im where oO to 100 feet of aranl and day is anperimpoecd*—show much 


ini purity, as wo saw Irefore. 

Tlie deposit is loose and dongcroua to tunnel into, therofore all tho “ farm 
ikmdioles." as we may toll tliem. are small in sire, with short shafts, because the 
farmers only to»k fnnu them the materiai for local dressing of tliuir own liclda. 
At the farm of Mr. Vellacott (i#., Tmiticl Fanu, West Thurrock) tlio owner ehowwl 


I HIT a field of sixty acres where he declares that over forty ilcnchnles have fallen in, 
from time to time, e8|)ccially after heavy rainS- Mr. F. AV, Header visited one of 
them ina plonglifid held, the crown of which Jjad coUnpseil just aa Uio plough ^uissed 
over it, to tlie great danger of the Imrae. The cuatoni here, when a vmy of thin 
kind oeeuTs, is to put some branches! across the bottom of tho abaft, till in with faggots 
aud finish olf with soil; crops are then sown on the surface. »ud nil goes widl until 
the next miiiy season, when proliahly another colbpse lakes place. A great moss of 
uvidtiucc hua been steadily occumiilntlug the last fifteen years to show that Bcvotity 
or oifihty years ago tlieso " fonu dcnoholes " were very toimiion in a great many of 
the English counties. Ikaidos the evidence collected by Mr. W. T. Vincent from 
Mr T A Hester (locating them iu Oxfordshire), from Mr. F. W. EUiott (locating 
them ill Buckinghamahire), from Mr. Ihickland. Mr C. Hooch Smith. Mr. Blond. 
Mr George Clindi. FdJX and Mr. J. T, Hatch (locating them in Kent), and the 
evidence of Sir John Evans, Mr. J. G. Waller. F.S.A.. Mr. K IE Xorris Mr. Jidm 
Harria and othera (locating thorn in HertfoKlsIiin!) Mr. John 1 arisli, Mr I Inhp 
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Bcutou. Mr. J. KK.Hutta and Mr.E. Me«aon (locating ttom in Essex), Mr, .laiiifis 
Eyo^ (ill Borkshini), Lord Avebury (in Nortoik and Suffolk)* I* likewisu, have 
secured uimadont factfl corroborating all this* and extcndiin' tho Dbacr-^ation to 
Gltiuceateraliire. Sussex. IlampflbiTO, Willabire and SnrreT, and I ani qiiita eiire Llie 
list of plflcea is by no meaufl eihatwted. Mr, A. C. Blake (of " Nailsworth, 
Glouceater), fatlwr to Ur. T. Bkka, of Grays, raftkea a statement aa follows: “ I 
rocolkot as a young mailed having been about in severai coimtics-that eballc 
was dug oil tbe denehote plan, espoeially in the parisliGS of Graately, Cboldertou, 
iind Langley in IlaiujHihiro, also in Porkm and IbuuBbiiTy in Wiitsbiin, besides 
many otlior parishes. IP was tbe uidimrj' process puraued by Uie farniors, who. 
t!iu« employetl tlteir men during the mtiter. when work was slnck. Phospbatca 
aiul artificial manures have iiow taken tbe place of clialk as a manure for bmd. 
The sliafta were made like wells, mid widoiuid out into eavitiiia below, tbe object 
being to get down into tbe dialk. In many wises tbe elialk was burnt iirsL inU) 
lime, and then spread on tfie land, so that there were plenty of kilns about in my 
early days, about sixty jieart ago.’'® 

If fnrtlier proof were neetlwl, we have the direct evidence of Young m bis 
Gciierai r£rtpo//Af Ai/rimUiirt ef Ilfirls (London, IsidX and of U. WalkoT* in bis 
Uai^mi Vitw qfthc A^frhulUn i\f (1795). A very lull desoripiiou of ih^ 
iimicuig of farm dmclioloti h giv^ti in quite a new liook, namely, Th^ Vtcti^rm 
IfisU^ of ffcriM, vdI ik page 130* where li h said ihe old fanuere nf a 
century ago* having Lianled the chalk up tlirough the in Ijaaketa* *^t]riigg«^d it 

out Dll tlus field ill Bledgt!i$p sixty to a luiiidred niid oveuouo liundrotl and lifiy loaib 
to the oeio/' the ptceesa iHsing repeated according to the Ehsox farinerSp every 
fifteen or twcutj j'Kira** 

Considering that it rendenot] tlio soil drier, and more friable, broke up the 
elcxlH* and watnuul tlie land, it is not surprising to roail in the Firiorto that 

Cbaitiiig alotte rendei^ arable faruiing ]iuflsiljb* en niuoSi of this lurid (of 
Hertfl)p Chalk befliJea beiqg incirc pure after tlio drat forty ot* lifty feet La far more 
dense and weiglia iieuvierp In ortlcr to test this [ asked Mr. Wi. A. Ibnwti^ (lit 
Mftiiflger ab tbe (Ir.iya Chalk to mnke out a siyrica of cftlenUtionw on the 

eutiio capacity of a yard of elialk^ at varying duptbs and in different quarries 
(Mr. Ilaylook^ Slanagar of Pu riles t Cludk Quarry, I Clearing tbe Bomo UjHtiniony)H 1 
watt Tuthor sittpiba^il, I muat any, to disM^^over tlmt, not alone did the clialfc vary 
considerably at dilTercnt depthSj but it likewise varii^ in tliffeteut quarnea, in the 
same pans tv and even Lu ditferent purlfl of the Ratue quarry* not two hundred yards 
aiHirt. The lieariiig this bas on the fact, lluki in certain Uffialitiua numbets of pits 
are fotind dose together can reailily porcoivefl, for if a Htratuin of good solid 
ofmlk was foimd in any speinaL spot, tlie people would fie sure sink aa niuny pita 
ott at that spot, and if a oomjiany, or large contraotor for Lmie, rented or 
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owned tlie grouml, it would soon become the centre of the lime ttada, Tliis 1 
lielieve ®n he liie secret of bhu eggregntion of the pits in t^rtaiii localitiiiS, and not 
for any idea of using tlmiu as dwellit^, granaries or places of refuge. Mr. Itrovvu, 
in a letter to me dntal May 13th, ItWS, aaya ** Hie weight of a cubic yard of chalk 
varies For mstonce uii Grays llill tjuuny (or the one on tlio east side of StilTord 
Road) it varies from the one on the west side, 03 much as 1^ ewb. per cubic 
ynnL Again the top of the cliff in Grays llill Quarry almwa 1 ton 1 cwL per 
cubic yard while at the bott^iiu 60 feet lower) tt shows 1 ton 10 cwL 2 urn. 
As a rule, where the loom is deepest on the top of the cholJf, it runs more solid than 
it does wliere only a few feet of uncallow lies; for instance, in one of our quarries, 
where there is only 8 feet of uncatlow on top the chalk is much softer and less 
sol ill than in another quarry w'horc wu have 30 feet or more of uncallow uii top." 

This j& exactly what I found in every case personaUy invesitigated, lioth in 
West Thnirock and elsawliure Mr, Rrown luoreover throws a very important side 
light upon the rcaaoiis for making thedeiieholeduuubors oh the douhlo trefoil plan, 
or what Mr. Foiator would call the "star fish'' pUui, i^, clmnibera nuliating a 
certain distance (frum 15 to 60 foet) from the centre of tlie abaft. lie calls 00 feet 
a chalk ininat^s run. and any dialk excarotod fnrtlier off would be more coetly to 
briog to tlie surface on the old style of labmr, owing to loss of Liiiie in transit, 
" Xu doubt" he eontiniies, *' when the deiicholes were iinule they had to cany the 
chalk in bucketa or linflltcte, therefore it would ba more oconouiical to sink fresh 
sluifts tliaii to carry it an oxtra distance." This I lielievo to he the secret of the 
aofmrato sets of denchole chambora; the terniinal clmnihera of one set not I wing 
allowed to enter iijiun the "runs "of the other gang of iiiflii.at work in the eecotul abaft. 
Tlie same vetabu of the ressoii of the sggregatiou of slmfUi with tieptirato chuniben}, 
waa given me by the workmen at BrightUng wtiere, Ui-ilay, one may see iViree or four 
sets of rufiii at work on different pits in the aauie Held, one Bct digging a shaft, 
aiHilher, tlie material below (in this case, atone, for road iiieniJing), a thinl, cart) Eng 
away and piling up tlie road ineUil. and yet a fourth tilling in old aliafto with clay 
and ruhhisL Mr. Cliriaty and L noticed in n 9[>ace of 2d acres, several hundred 
tillod-iii pita, besides a iloiten ojwn uncs. lu the tausc of the exoavato<l chalk, 
besidea the large quantities osod ou the land and for liiue hunuug, Arthur \ oiitig, 
who isatied his work on the agriculture of Fssc.v in 18QT, expressly says tlmi a 
liinje quantity was sent a great .liatamje away, and lines of chalk waggons coulil bo 
soon bearing away the material along the narrow roads, the horses struggling under 
their burden.' On p. 224, voL U, Iio notes the ohongo from the hoisa wiiggona to 
till] lorries at Portlcet, which resulted in cho liisuHe of twonty-otifioiil ot the twenty- 
live horses formerly used there."One horse drawing live or sis waggons loaded, 
when running on rails. Ways lead also hence for dclireriJig the broken chalk 
directly to the kilns, which for this purpose are bidlt in a deeper excavation and 
coals are also dblrlbuted by othor ways. From the kilns dislinct iron nmls lead 
also to the shiiipilig for delivery of the lime." From some old rate books lu my 
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^H.isa6s«ioiij I ttnd that very early indeed in the eigliteantli century^ anil nw^t prohaWy 
in the seventeenth, a London ootnpriny leased and worked the I'lirlieet Qiiarriea for the 
purpose of sending lime tti 31/uidf>ii anti elsowlifire for huiltling purpofles. Benton 
writes^ m liia note* on The Ityelijbf^ of 1,000 IcMula oI chalk lieing plnciMl 

oil 11 sierea oi laud:Chalking seems to have been the rage iu 1800,^ ho «ay«, and 
we know that when the aeawijla round Canvey Island were re'Orecteil in tlie middle 
of ihe seventeoiiLb (H^ntniy over 0,000 tons of chalk were ns<al, niid thousamk im ^re 
to form the oyster beds or laynrs, ToiichJiig the ohnmical ijimlitica of cliaJk and ila 
yflcsDt on f-ro|w^, rrotu impiirieB I niade^ Eome dm in for it merely a mtfehatiical 
nciion in helping tn break up the clcHiii, hut ulhers daim Umt it Ixwnniefi an ootud 
fotd for cTO[^s, Afr. Walker^ (author of the jiff^rictfllurfd Ilf^i for Ji^/onlakirt), 
iKjifwin* (in his report to the Stmih Ifnimi i.y iSeimiliJie SmielieSy 189S), 

Mr. John Ikiuiiisterin hiaJK^/fia p?i A^kutiMre, ITDO), Mr. W. J. Walden (Briiicipil 
uf the Kafst Sussex ^griutiltnial College^ WoodhciuL IkSc. (Pnhlio 

A indy at, .Sussex)* all say ttiat it liafi valuable nutritive ipialilii^* Tba words of 
the latkrr are very explicit uti the subject. ^^Calciuiii carijonate (chalk) is m&^ihihl* 
in water but if the water is dtagged witli carhcui ili-oxhle the culeium mrboiiate 
lliBTi beoouios soluble Ijacause it is duinged into the bi-iKirlH>iiat^ tf the c/ileiiini 
bLcflilionate Doiuaa into contm^t with ordinaiy iirno and water, it Ltoorjines diangetl 
into the carboiiato of Ume* which, being inecduble in water* is deiwidtcd in the same 
condition as it vras Liken up (iis as eakiuin earhnuata (clialk).) Iklow, one geta a 
more soluble fomi of elialk hy reasi>n of the precipitation nhovo uiontioiieiL which, 
when laiil on laudp eontaiiiing organic matter, unites with nitric acid found in tlie 
Bull ond forms calduui nitrate (nitmUi of Umc) which is riii actual plant food " 
(from Mr* C. W. Dawson's pauiplilet before men Cloned}. This is snpiKirted l*y the 
cvitlenoo of Mr. (tathB [Exiievt. Chemist to the A&iociat-eil Bortiural Cement 
Monufsctuirora) who in a letter to me in 1906 anys* “CFlialk doubtlosB hreaka up the 
heavy fwil media nically, and is likewise licnetkiid by con version into ultniu* of 
caldmn, the latter being n direct plant fo™L“ So inudi for the i!hemiciil value of 
the deeper duilk^ and we can well umlcrstand hoiv even the fariiierB wouhl prefer 
the haver stratum if they eon Id auuvenicntly get it nw wdl as tho Utueburuera. 

In descemUng into deneholc cliaiuljera a careful diservor will seoj that tise 
little''fleckiimi^d by concussbn around tlie ctige of the pickimirks* remain 
iindisturbod iu [MiBitiou, which would not lie tho case if tlm eiivitios had l>oon used 
far any purpose since their excavation, for the slightest friction, eitlipr of com 
heuik or tho rubbing againiit them of skins or olothos^ w*ouhi have destroyed them. 
He would also see certain '* footliolils ” in the sides of the iinlined shafts, at 
altoniatc distanceii apart, which appear to Imve liceu used in iiigreEs or cgtestt 
U would Ite exceedingly difliciilt, slow, inconvenient, and dangerous, lor even an 
active man to attempt to ascend or dosoend a BD-fuot nUaft^ liy tlii'aaa aIotii% koiiec 
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wc cannot stipjwae that this was the usual mf>dc of ascent ot descent, hut rather 
by a windlass, «)|n> anil sesit as we finil riowadftya—or, in case the shaft was not 
too deep, by & Inclder, StilJ these footholds would prove very useful, when 
perliaps a workmau wiahed to rcocli the surface at a time when tlicre was no one 
ul the windlass uIkivc, for if the windlass popo was left lionging ilowii, he could, 
without much trouble, draw himself to the top. using the footholds on the way. 
In cjiae the cbaml>er was so deep that he could not reach the first footholds 
unaided, a short ladder would roliovc the situation. I am aware tlmt Mr. Vincent 
adtt some others think itial they might not bo footholds at aU. bnt iwrliaps 
sockets for tiniliors or " stcmplcs;' while Mr. K, H. Norris fancies that tlHJSC holes 
might lie due to the workmen putting out a foot nlwtnately to steady the twisting 
tendoucy of the windlass rope while they were lowcreti, hut 1 cannot imagiue in 
any case, that these foothoUU show the ordinary motle of descoiit, and this is 
alrongthencd hy the fact llial thej' do not occur tn e^ery si tuft. 

A third pint to be noticed, in exploring »t deiiohole, jiarLicularly ono long 
iinnsLil. is the prcBencv of rape futtrks at tho sides of the shaft, more eeiiecially at 
llic txAtom prt. They can still ho seen at Hangman's Wofhl. ftiul more plainly still 
tit Itexley where, from a dose oliservntiott, 1 caino to the condudon they were 
scored hy a strong ontinaiy rop and not hy a rop of hido nor hy one of wire. 
This due rmluocs the pica for tlieir auUquity too. More tlian l&O.OOfi tons of 
dialk wore taken from ^le dencholea at Bexley, yet no heaps of this matoiial lie 
suywhore around, and the same may 1» said of those dtuate in the other w^Jiids. 
this, in ilsdf, l«ing otrong evidence that the vast chambors were dug for tim 
material niid not for other puriioses.* Nut to meution the " scratch mgs,” of 
melancholy iuteicst found around the wells of the deeper holce made hy the mad 
and vein offorts of unfortimate dogs and other animals to uscup, ami the various 
bones which He upii the lioaps of send on the Jloora, none of which hdong to Hm 
prehistoric animate (see* Mr. M L Newton's remarks on ^ 258 of tho Hangman's 
Wood Beprt) we now arrive at what 1 concoivo to bo the strongest argument of 
all ngaiiisl the theory of tho chamliera being either granaries or hiding places, via. 
tliat fact that at the lu>ttom of every shaft, in all places whcio the doudmlcs 
ateiuml lira a cone of Thonet sand of fat groator volume than con he accountofl for 
ly tho more attrition of the riiaft aide, or of the gidiig way of the month into a 
fininul ahap. Mr. W. H. Stomlmati has gone into tins mattor very thoroughly, m 
ft iKipr rewl iHJfore the « Northfloet and District Sfcientific Society " in 190(i.* 1 
believe ho was almost the firal to notice Uie pinL In the some year 1 drew tho 
altontioi, of tovcral anUquaries to this feet, when I fcind immen^ heap at 
Boxley and yet again at Gravaseud. Then Mr. Clift arrii*ed. indoiwudcntly, at a 
ftimilar c.,nclurio« iJoumai ^iho June, U»08), and i« the ,lune journal. I 

gr.vc ailditional evidence from rnrileel in " Notes on Doneholes. niese wu^of 
sand usually contain three limes as much sand, if nvA morr-, es could possibly have 

. 3« - Additio noteft- * " 
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bitikcn away From tlw riiaft, and ftequi^ntly reach alnioet up to tlie roof of the 
cftvem. ffproadiiig out on all below to the depth of 0 to S feet and, at Abt^y 
Wood, even more The only safe and logical opinion one c^ati renoh that 
Uhe^fe BliJifts, after the cliaiulierB were ojnpLioil of their diiilk and disused in 
consos^uooce, become tho rticeptaelea of all the Thatiet sand and loam excavated 
from newer fthafts whJeh the workmen ponrexl down to get out of the w'ay* I 
will not Inirden tlihi ijaper wiUi Um atatmiiea of iho cubic capacity of nbofis, 
chambere, ooaes, etc,, ftinee they can be seeit in the three impers iiientioned, but 1 
a£«k, if tide lie true—^What bticomea of the gninory ami refuge and all the oilier 
tlicories 1 Doea it not show coiicluaivcly thni the makem of the pitfl eonsideied 
the iiiijpty tihambers of no further practical use except, an recepLaelea for aupot- 
tluouafland mjd clay, jiusi as the workmen at Briglitliiig and at every other place 
whens pita ate couecnlmtcd, hkj the old pits to hold the <A^&ra of tlie new, until 
they gradimlly fill up By *di tlie laws of evideneo lids theory^ m to their prinmry 
use, liohU the held; hence all Lfiat has Tjccn written concemiug the otlicr nine 
theorioa (tlidae of their use iia (1) Templcfl, f2) Pilfalla, (3) Slave priS 4 >na, (4) 
Iliirial cavcfl, (5) liwellings, (6)* Flint mines, (7j Water wollsp (8J Gnmarica, and 
(D) Itcfiigca) vonisliee into tliiu air, and “like the buselesa fabric of u dream, 
loaves not a rock behind/* Shakesjxmre ao-ya. They l>ccome inHaled hnbbk% 
like the story of King Cunaholiiie's gptd muiefL But if the primary use of 
dciicholea, like i]um iit iTangmai/s Wooil, Abbey Wiiod* Hartford, Bromley, Erfth, 
Woolwich, etc., I>e so ^L^tnumnplace, and the luiiics at Cliialehurat, St. Innards 
Hill (Thorpe Hninlct), Alousehohl lfcalb,i Wickham and Plumatcadp aic pmvcil hi 
Iw i^uolly so—there is nothing to prevent them from fmving been put to Hccandaij 
uses, provided wo do not, os Mr, Vincent says, " Import into our coueluBioofl as 
facLs^ the unaiib^tantial romance of our itnaginationp tharehy bt^ing the .founiliitiou 
for a rtmi am Dim I of error** 

Amongst thcHe seconitAry itues of chalk cavemH, I tiiay niimiiaii that, al 
Ithcims, coHnln cavea, fmm which niiJliona ol yards of ohalk ware taken for 
Iniilding piir{K)ae$^ and which had biiii idip for centuries, nre now utilised by cortain 
great wine exporters, who have thonsniida of bottles of olianipagtic stored them. 
Again at Ttiorpe Hatidot {Norwich)—where I was curate for throe yeare—Messrs 
Tlminpaijn and wholesale ironiiiongcm, use the tunnels mid orofiB in 

the ” ohalk rbfing ^ (from whicli upwards of 2G,0D0 ^ yards ** of miuertal havo boen 
taken many centunea ngo, for Uiuu in ihu liidlding of Nonvicli Cathetlml) as 
sterijhqiiaoE, for mioinolled gootla and tin plates^ having fixed two large doors Ui tho 
entrances of the twp main tiinnnls, Uie hitter over 130 feet long by 10 feet high 
and B feet wide. Some h\v years ago, not many yartls from Uieee tuiiuals, a few 
siuallcT oxoavations were diei<ioveroti^ which an anUt|iiariait declared must liave 
been ^ punLxhment C!ellip*^fot the refractory monks of an old PHoryj that on^^o 
existed doeo by, but nno of my paTishiunom there at Lliat tiuie, when I a«kfMl him 
about the find/' said these are the very cltalk caves from wbieh my grandfather 

* Set Ap|»eiidix ** 
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Diwle Ilia money by limeburumg." Fimllj-p 1 aw it fa stated thai Mucking 
Wood ulKUit fctirc© years Eigo. isome sobrndenoea took pkce^ apparently in the 
Tliaiiot sand ami gravel. The cnve^ tiiua ivivealod were usetj os au argutoent^ 
forsootJ^ to prove thiit—oa doneholea exUt ia fiand (ns well aa m chalk) at 
Mucking, therefore they wore not excai^ted for chalk alone but for "biding phfxA '* 
or ^ nepulclird ehambem^ Now, where the Tlmict «incl overlymg nbiUk is over 
50 feet deep and a till h^sE^ nndenienth, any denehole chambers, if the cromi of 
one or two coU&pne the sand is precipitatctl thmngh the fmtnm and filla itp the 
chamber cornplctelyp leaving overhead n Jiok iH^rhaiis 10 to 15 fe^^t deep. An 
inexpert person» seoing only n sand hole in such cascp might easily dmw the 
concltiaun that the hole was originally merely n sand hole the cmwii of which hml 
given way* Just a year ago a case in point c®ciirrcd not far from Palmers 
CoHcg<‘-, Grays, iii another piece of " rhsing ground." 

One morning a mnn. hving in n iiDUse on the toad fruiii Gmya to Orsett, not 
100 feet from the New Mmion Hull at Little TFiurrm^kp wits alenniKl to lind that 
l>art of Ilia hock gnnleii hail disappeared, leaving a cheam about 13 feet deep hy 
12 feet ill diameter, the Ixtltom and sides of which contained notbing but gravel 
and sainL Then, within the next fortuiglitp four other liulea, not quite no deep, 
api^ared in the neighliouring gnnleiia and TOiulwny* It wos, at fiiat, thought that 
a auhteniincan water conm might expliun tJic phonooienon, but from the 
siLtiation of the sulisidencc^ and their dktmice from cacli utlier, I con rinded tliat 
n set of denehojc chambers liAil oallapBcd, the sind and gravel ijuito litling 
them up. Acting no this sumMse I causcfl Isoringa to hi* made nt viurious jmints in 
the immediate neigh ttourhooil to nm^ertoin the top level of the cholkji and fonnJ 
tliat, whereas the ehalk level was much nearer the snrfneo (i>-, 16 to 18 feet 
noaror) in all places wlierc the gronml wns not disturbctl, from the surfsoo to 
the chalk at the liose of the snh&idcni^ it showed n depth of 38 to 40 feoL proving 
lliat at E$omo time or other Uie clialk underneaOi Urn area of the substdence^ had 
ticen excavated. I was totd aftorwAtiUi that some 40 y^rs proviously^ poisons; 
had taken conridenihlo i|iiai3titles of chalk from that portion of the crest of the 
lull to make lime. The Mucking Wood subsidences 1 liavir no doubt can be 
similarly e^cplamed. In fact Mr. Seubrooke and I saw-, at Swanky, vciy ainiilar 
cavents iu Lho Thoiict Sand due to purely naiuml caufios but sccmrngly at first 
sight artifioLiL When at OliistohuxGtp jnst over some of tliu piles of eand which 
l>roke through the roof, I noticed exactly similar beehive shapes! holes. 

This pa}ior cannot conclude bettor than with a quotation from Mr* Cbfts essay 
(vix.p Cniidxtii qf tkf JVood /irarAitif p. 123), **The only con- 

cluainn that ia uiiasfMiilciblc is, that iknriioles of this tyi>o (tluit uf the diaiubered tj'|ie) 
woro excavntcc! for the flake of the matoriaj in which they ocenr, whatever iU 
nature. In tlie case of tlm Hangmaxi'A Wood pits» tliat matoriol was dmlk, and no 
mattor for what purpOfic tho chalk was iiBcdp these pila wore dniply constructetl to 
obuin it, ojid there ia akwlutoly no evidence iu esistouce wliich lenda the sUgliteet 
support to any other explanatiou of their puriMwea,” 
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(«) Mt, Dftrwin's Export (S-ETJ. of ScientiBc Societios, 1898); Sussex* 

« Tlic wliolo of tliis Aixsi Es covered with coaotless thoiuiaudsof i)it4 nisambUng 
Hie clencholes of Kases oud Kent. They fepitsscnt, in fftcsE. the iujuaE jneihod of 
ptoouriu-i the limestone, wherever the alone is titiarried from a depth licJow 
the Kiirfuce of the ground. The workmeu. who with tlieir forefather, iiave been, 
accustometl to this iniiustry oil tiieir livea, perform the work with wonderful 
oolcrity, the strstuiu of stono lisvlng been nscortaiiied to exist nonr the aiirfaco, ft 
well, oboot 3 or 4 feel in diameter, is oomnieiieed in certain blue and brown sluiles, 
jind. usually, toacbeB the limestone within 40 feet, sometimes 50 or 60 feet from the 
surface, Tlie oavjly above the stone, i* then Itelled out on all sides to a dimnotor 
varying with tlio stability of the stmta. Somctiiiios the cavity is 15 or 10 feet in 
diameter.sometimes considerably more. The stone is then removed, and four small ^ 
orclMMl lateral chaml>eis are dug at four eiiuidistant points in the side of tlie loll- 
shniicd cavity, so as to extract as much stone as the pitman dare vritliont 
otidangcring his Ufc. V’liilo the last piccea of stone are heiug tmtiovml from tliu 
pit, otie of tho men commonces another shaft, about six yards awiy, so that it may 
life wdl forward by this tinm tlie otlwr work is compleUM]. Suffidont room U 
scrupulously left, to prevent one Bbambot enCTnaching too near to the other f and it 
is iticrofore necessary to adojd sonic regularity iti tlieir design, and so tbo ojieratian 
is rci>catc*.li ovor and over ftgain, without any variation of ioiimrtanco, hen 
askixl why they do not run gallaties and miuc the stoitc with titnhored ami prop^Kid 
sides, tlmy say that the way they flo it ticcapics loss timo, is toast exponsivo, aiid 
that they work on tiio same general dosigii because tlioy know by esperiencu tliat 
it is a safe one. ludwxi tiie whole ojicratiou of digging a w’dl, and ^itUig out tho 
stone, is only a matter of a few days and they tlieii fill one pit with tlio d^n'is of 
auoUicr*" 

(5) Mr. Wftlkor^B (ttntFtii Vif.wo/ the Agiricitttvnx of 1795 (New Elitioii, 
1904):— 

“The uiulcrinentio'iioil mclhod is pursued in clialking hind and tho puraoiuf 
employed therein follow it as a trade, vix., a «ia>t is lixotl upon nmirly centrical to 
about six acres of land to be olialkcd. Here a pit ftlsiut 4 feet in diameter is 
sunk to the chalk. Thu i>it is sunk fn>iu 20 to 30 feet deep and then elmmliereil 
out at ttic liottoin. Tliat is, the pitman digs or cuts out the chalk horixoiitiilly in 
Ltureo sc^taraUi dircctioha, the tiorUoutal apertures being of suQicicitt lieigiit txi 
admit the pitman working in them with case and safety.'* 

(e) Rvidence of Mr. Daniel Maigruve, aged 70, formerly foreman with Mr. U, 
Norrvs, of the iJrick Kitna, at Homt-l HDmjiistond, taken Auguet tOth, 1008, 

** I dug, or rather sniicrintanded the digpng of the last slut Ft at Mr. Norris' 
kiln, in 1888. We could not find proper chalk under 80 feet. At the Imtlom we 
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atartod.at tint, wjtit Ujibb nhambers or arches only, nuJ^aflor 12 yards or so, stniok 
out iiotnsGido chaiDbrrs, Hie oliaiiil»ers tiuide u ntu uf ubotit 20 yards, tho eictieme 
limit lieiJig 25 yards froui the shaft. Any further excavating in the sauie directien 
made it too for to tvhcel to the shaft, nuido luinler work for iTnnt of air, atidcost the 
master more to dig. lu e&ch chaialner tliere was only room for one man to work, 
and he went from chaiaber to chamber while another man whecfCHl the piles awiiy 
which the first one pioketl down. I also saw hell pits made in lielda for challdng 
fJie land, but where Ume is leqiiiTed the material must he block chalk, deep down. 
Three men worked In a denehule one ' picking,' one ' filling,' and one ‘ liaullng np,' 
Mr. Orchard, of Wood wells Fnnn, Hemol Hempstend, ercn now chalks his fields from 
n {leuelmle in the winter, Tlio lime we burnt in kilns on the sjmt, ami sold it to 
people near and far; some of it went on fiehls and aonie for huildlng purposes, but 
tlie nulway spoilt the trade hy hriiiging In limestone.'’ 

((f) Evidence of Mr. George Siultli, worker on Mr. liediiiglcn's farm adjoining 
Iluugiumi'a Wixid, September lOlh, IDOS, taken on the spot. 

" I am sistj'-seven yearn of age, and Ijefore I come here, I worked na navvy, hclj>- 
ing to dig the tunnel at Mosley Green, Gloucaamr. WTiilo working at Foicat Dean, 
near Lydney, I noticed that, nliont 30 feet below iho surfiice, a vein of coal existed \ 
and when cutting through a Bcclion for the tunnel, we frequcotly camflacroas shafis 
atiil chainltersin tlie coal. The flbofta ware aomewhat wider tlmn the ones in Tlaiig- 
lujin's Wfsxt, but the chomhora were niucJi the some shnpa These shafts were 
close together, guucmlly alnoui 18 feet ai>art. We entno across atwut tldrty within 
n linn bod space, Imt fn>m the apiHfamnco i should any that tlioy were all over the 
district. The curioua part is, that every single one was filled up, and noop of the 
itihnbiianls know (jf their existence initil we found tUoni. Tliere wen? no circular 
depmssioDB to indicate that old shafts woiti oucu there, nor did anyone recollect 
hearing of coal being got out of them. Of eoiirae, the country for miles around is 
houoycomhod with tnniiela, bolongiiig to coal iniiiea, but very far down in llio earth*, 
none so near the surfiit'e os this first vein, and they do not now mine coal on tliat 
plan. The cliainliers Iwdow were like tliciee at Hangman's Wood over there, hut 
snialler, os tltc overheail soil was most unsnfo and they dare not ventuse far in, I 
supiMisc. The chaiid)0« varied in number, Bometime* four, sometimes five, and 
sometlnies six, aeourding h* tho iintiirirt of the seiiiii. They must lie very ulil, 
IsKMitse tlnsm are oak trees growing over lliem, eighty ytjfsrs old or more, much 
older than any trees in niingmiin’a Wood. I supiMise they did not continue the 
diambera into tunnels kicaiiso of the foul jiir or hlnck rlninp. or else liecause of the 
rude implementa tlicy hod for cmivcying I ho coal to the sliaft. With nsgartl to 
digging shafts, if the soil wos like that at Hangnimi'a Wood it would Iw very eoay 
work as it enta like cheese. For inataucs, if f hiul three men with me I wuhl 
uxcnvate one of them at the rale »f 10 feet a dny, or a oO fret shaft in live days. 
Tim pits at Hmigtiiiura Wcm*! are merely chalk pits and nothing else, ^fn d..uht 
Uiev sent the chalk away by water." 

VoL XXXIX. ^ 
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M Tl« o«id«iic« of Mr. .1. Tl»il<*CT, of tB. Altauj- E™1. thioloUuist, 

Soptiituber l4tli, l^f08^ 

1 have but vci^' little to tdl you ubo«l the ClufllchuHit wives. About sixty* 
four yeaniiigo they to ehalk from the cairea mid buni for lime. A Mr. 

\oakL rented it, ut tbit time. He used to employ four men to dig. The ^iicbee 
ftH! there Iwcuuso lliey iised to make the top beum of clialk. and thou the bottom, 
b,truing ll.o llnK-butot lime, and tunnel lime. The lime waa sold U. the bmldert 
ami funnem. The men were paid by the .by, and once there wua a ahp of wirth 
ihatetopH the month of the cave op. TheiT waa a pbee where wo could 
,lav-light from the inside; Liiie wo calle.1 the Hevil'e Chimney. Alter the ear h 
Blipped and hbicked the ontrauoo at the aide, where they uued to hniig the chalk 
out they hull to find a freah phme, ontaide, to got iho chalk until there was another 
slip of 100 tons of earth, which foU aud buried the tools, and then the gentlomen 
gave np I am in laj eoventydounh year. Tliero was enough chalk dug to keep 
thme kilns going in iny time. The piUnia vary very much, fearing the pau*^^ 
might break into one another. Tliem was one trolley which ran to take the chdk 
to the fiare^burut lime kiln, becanee it was tlic farthest way. The other two kilim 
we« ucar to where it waa dug. They need planks and larmwa to theBC two and 
picks and ahoveb. 1 knew Soaper finite wall. He helped me to dig a we I for 
Mr. Wise to supply Biekby Park (asaistoil by Stephen ilonkion ami Dick 
Watsonk When 1 first knew the place it belonged to a man named Dent. My 
fulher utod to keep the bcemhop on the top of Oie MU before tho Imperial waa 

built." 


(/) Evidenco of ohl Mr Teesdale as supplied by \V.Sciwes,Eeup, of Manor Cioatr. 
Chialuhursl, Sapteiiibcr 12th, 11)03. 

“ 1 was born at ChislehamW The caves are nothing else hut old clialk wotkingp. 
The chalk drawn from them being used for top dressing or ' land 
as it 18 called in this tieiglibonrluHKl of iioax hungry aoik Sometimes Llie chalk 

uiicd raw, sometimett burnt at kilns, at the inouOi of the eaves. 1 rememl«r 
tho well in the workuigp being sunk. It was done ns tin experiment to try whether 
eUirting from a low level, the chalk could bo pierced,and the wator-boaring stratum 
reached. Two loi^l landowners mined the clialk, whose o^ierationa ceafleii nliout 
1868. Thoae employed were paid as Jaboiirem This well waa sunk 46 feet or bo, 
at which pohit a little water, not ranch, was found, hut no iiae was imulo of the 
well afterwardu- I did not see any bricks made there. I had no hand in the well 
siukiug myself, but wan at liand flloao by while the work was in pit^resfi. I, how¬ 
ever. worked at tho digging of oim new shaft, by which the chalk was tappeil Mime 
quarter of a ttiMn from the uatmnee to older wotkinga; I afterwanls work&l at 
driving hcadluga from the bottom of this uew ehafl, and the reBultiiig chalk waft 
haulwl up to the surface in baakeU. Tlw jiew headings broke into the old workings 
ami so the piesent through way was made." 


Rev* J* W. J\AyES.^Ben^Ad^6 and Chafk Rr^^vntionA. C? 

fj) EvKloni!^ of N. W- Seanip Emj., Chf&Ii^lmrst. Sept^mlif^r 12tlt* 1S08;. 

"Mndi nuiiseitw Fuih Im^ud written nboiit untipubtedlj pretty old chiilk 

workings. Our locml hlstonun^ Mr. Cj. W. in liirt Ilisior^ CIiisifAtird^ 

9t4it4^^-i titiiL the clifllk iptnmea were worked in Sa:3coii tiuiBS and gives the 
Cantiami " us liis Mutlicnity. lie tlmt aa it iiiay^ they ore eo eimoiialy 
extenaivo iluit Uiey umtft bo pn-tt)" old* but they bive ijinti? iibvionsly never bficii 
anyttiing elae but ebiilk workings. In ihmn days id root£, ati^l other winter tooils, 
one m apt to forget liow scarce manure woa in ibo post, wJien caLtln conKJ not be 
kept through the winter^ and wtuit the deniatid for diulk ilresaing must liave 

(A) Evjdeiic:e of George Glmebi Esq,, KGiJ. 

*^'Tlie Iki ton^i/tom dletl out os [ale as iJie second centnry ajk (Roman 
occuiMvtionX but it rcappefihf^l under another uaiue in the nineUBeutfi ceiiLm-y. Aa 
for the red deer it was doulitlcsa eouteniporary witli tlie wolf in these isianiis and 
atiil ojcLsta in Sootlandp lievonahire, Somar^tp Cmuherlaiid and lix^lamL 'ronctuug 
denoholos^ even within my itecoUoetioii, chalk was obtained] in this way on my 
fatl^er^s funn in Ximi.’" 

Again taketi from tbe (of June, 1902) tfi ChialahuTstv 

*- The walls of iho gallenea In hoiuo pkeia rise 25 feet aboYe the floor; the 
wit] til of lliu galJeriee remauis practicftlly uuifonu ihrcughouU The almrter 
gallerieSp 4is in n coal mine, are more or less at right anglee U> the longer onca. 
40,000 cubio yards of ebalk must have been dug out| rouioveil and eonverle<1 in to 
lime for building purj^u^ or empluycHl lor manure for the huuL They might <late 
l»ack to the middle ages, perhaps to the middle of the fifteenth centniy (or even 
earlier), 'flie indiifitry was hnally killed by tbo introduction of atcain railways 
theie. The cuttings matlo when the railways wore ootmtrucUNl, pmvided hirgu 
quantilica of clialk. Evorythiiig sooms to point to tlio concluaion that thoy wem 
consiituUal, not for the pur|)cise of making subtarranean diambors, but as a result 
of digging for chalk for making into Ikne.'* 

In Some Aeeouni of Ejt&imlions in IVdlamd nnd ChalApii Fidd^ 

IFickham (published 1884>p Mr. Clinelt says:— 

The chalt which is iiaed in some places for impi*ovifig the soil—if n^ir the 
surfacOp b dug in the field where it fe waatcih ftnd frec|uetitly three or four or niore 
shafts aic sunk in the sflune Behl, with a view to save the lalxnii' of conveying tho 
chalk further than can be hclpeti 1 have hod the opportunity of seeing the whole 
process, and 1 have nuti™l that the shaft is never corrictl far into the chalk Ixtfore 
it is wideni^l and galleries ore then cut out lu v'arious directions. As the workman 
became skilled he would probably dig deeper witli a view of reaching tlie Lanier 
atid more durable chalk.^ 

(£) Evidence of Mr. K. A. Xorm in the Hbinr Countits for 19(H1. 

Tlie methoil still in use for niiaiug chalk, is to sink pits 5& to 90 feet deep, 
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am\ arivo gallftriee tn aU ilircctintis, Some of theae g?vlleriw aro 23 feet high ami 
more to the loof. Itesiently, two galleries fell m. in an oUl and tiisiiBfld pit, and aii 
old vorkiiwn. who had IibIH ^ get chalk from lliis pit, told me. tlint alMut tJie 
fljjot where the fall took plttco the roof was worked out as hi}> «» a wlioatcook, an 
that as thfi eliiUk in that spot onuie down easy, they iwed to Imvea long laddernnd 
poke ilovvii all they could, t know of four septifiite sliafU which have Ihjcti sunk 
in a sjiaw of three aetes, luul on oUier hrickyanb m the neighlmiirhood the same 
luJi going i'iii pt^jUubly for eoiitiirifis. 

Ill a letter to me, daUnl Angusl 11th, 1968, Mr. Norris continues t "As to 
contiguous deneholes not l>cidg cut into one another prol>»hly the pits wereworkml 
by tUfferent propTicterfi. who would niitunaiy keep a boimdary. or the pite 
were worked by (wiiamte gangs of men, and no douU at so mneh pet yard for atnfl 
dug, as was the case in loy father's hrtukyanl. Now. gangs of nien so working, are 
very jealous of one auothor. and would keep a division wall to prevent mtiuBtoii on 
their own lartieiilar workings, especially if one pit was easier to work than another. 
As to eoiics of earth and ruhhUh, no doubt this was tlirown down to get it out of 
the way." 

(/> Evidence of Mr. W. II. Steadmnn, Hover I,»otltjc, Northllwt. 

"Tiie sliafts of the Ea.se!t dtineholes pass tlireiigh some 55 feet of Thauet 
sand and have ii variable diameter. Assuming a dmincter to be 3 feet, the 
cubic contents of the slmfL would be 396 cubic feet of sand, and of a 4 feat 
shaft, 704 cubic feet ff imw, the flatid found at the Ixittom of a denehole is tlie 
product of detrition by the atmosphere, the shaft mual lie gnnlually etdaigeil. Let 
113 otftimn liiat the nJiuft increases n foot in diameter from this caune, say frenu 
3 feet to 4 foot—a iairly wide assumption—then tho amount of sand fnlliug down 
the slialt is 704 cubic feet, less 396 cubic feet, whloh equals 308 cubic feet of saml. 
This 308 cubic feel of sand would make a conical heap at the Iwttom of the shaft 
G feet high, and 14 feot in diainetorat tho base; but Mr. Christy finds a heap of sand 
25 feet higli, and 18 feet in iliiiiueter. Tins would contain 2.121 cubic feet of mud, 
so that wo would have rotigldy 1.806 cubic feel of sand to account for (vii^ the 
difTermioe ln'twecn 2,121 ouljic feet and 308 cubic feet). The (iiiCHtion then arises, 
Wlwsiice comes this eiceas of sand T I suggest that it was lluowndowu a disuseti pit 
when a new one wjis being sunk. This coraiiclfl riie iidiniftsiun lliat tho ohl pit had 
tiM fiiTthvr imo, neither na a refage, nor a Imrial place, nor a place of worshipj imr 
anything In fact, that it wa» dug anldy for chalk, and liaving ceased to be 
economical in working, it was ai>anJoued, nnd made use of os a recepUidc for the 
uur|»lu!< sand fr'mi new pits," 

(it) Evidence of Mr. WLllLtm llallard, Stroud. (Letter May 2Gth, 1908), 

" Tlw only evjiliinuLiiin I cun |^ve about Lh«H! uo-colled dencholfis is that the 
greater imrl of tiieni linvo lieeii ting out to get chalk for the land. It usv'il to Ihj 
tliHMight a giMol deal of at one time on the stiff loamy luml; this clusa of bud requires 
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Uijie. I liAvc 0110 in tlio ocnli® of luy ficItU whicli I won I it hftvo ijreat pleiwuro in 
showing yon. 1’h© only dcneholes f know of in Tniiiple Fanu, have hoen got out 
for the land oiul hiickmakiiig. They say they want a certain ainoiint of clialk U> 
make good hricks. Tlie cavea at tlic l>«ek of oiir house were got out for liiao and 
whiting. Jio matter* where you go. iu any jifurt of this diatriet. thcro aooiu to lifi 
tliuse places, got out hy faniiom bome time iu the winter months; ■when Uiey hove 
nothing for their men to do.” 

(f) Mr. W. A* Brown's evidonce. Fit Manner at f fuval’s Clmik Quarry, Groja. 
August Stli, lfKI4 

« I feel sure they ate nierely dialk pita Wo hud some almost wwilar covoms 
in the cbnBs hero in the works. Tliey were from 7 to 10 feel in diameter 
am) at the nioutli juMl like wdla. The shafts went down through the aoil otiont 
35 feet firat.and Uion thtongh 15 foot of o)ialk to tlm floor, formingehainberfi mosay 
round obi»nt 15 feet high and 30 feet long. 1 can still sliow you one wi. Tfiey 
iiBwi the chalk for tlio larai as ruiinniet also for wliiting and for hutlding Ldooks 
instead of hrirks or stone. There ia a ran^ of smnl) linuaes near llie railway 
bridge built of those blocks, called ‘Clialk Kow.' WJien not exposed to the air it 
was and is very dnmble. We Itnve Jiundroils of sucli chalk blocks now in the 
works. They are cut out of larger blocks with saws and marie tlw reqiiinsl siwss. 
Tliey lianleti with time," 

(la) Foreman Smith's evidence, JCorthiieet Cool and Ballast Cutting at West 
Thiimock, March 6th, 190ft. 

■" llie chalk is eijKirt&l for wJiite lendi whiting, wliito paint, etc., by the 
thousand tons. Last week one sliip loaded up 3,000 tons of block ohulfc for piirposes 
of tliis kind in America. Tlie top clialk docs for fflim purposes or for ccuieni, hut 
not for particular purptiiiea A yort.) of clialk betra at a depth of 60 feet dilfem 

In density from a yard of clialk at 12 feet from the surface in the proportion of 
181 to 16J ill weight. Block chalk could not be ctmvenionUy obtained by entoring 
the aide of a cliff, us the upper shttings coidd uot bo removed and tlie picks would 
break It up. Besides them would he only about 30 toot of block cludk out of 100 
feot of cliff front and the 70 feet would have to bo removBiI first. 

“Oof Company made a tunnel through a cliff 70 feet high from the level, 
the tunnel being 9 feet wide hy 8 feot high and then at intervals of 50 yards. Lonjd 
shafts uincatiU to tlifl surface in order that the wagons might run in mi mila to the 
tunnel imdl« locled by Inuring down the suriace chalk through those sluifts. 
The latter am not much wider than a man's waist and exeavated apaxmi. by a 
man using a small hnndpkk oml going gradually upwards by foofc.holea on either 
side. Tims the axcavntod chalk fell down, instead of having to be hoisted up 
with a lopo and ItoskcL The Hints wera at one timo extensively uml in tlm 
msnulactuio of bottle glass and for glaring pottery in tho north of England 
Much chalk is sent here up the Baltic, but wc have many rivals now and 
chalk has fallen from 2*. lOd. a ton to less lhai. 1*. a ton- 
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<h) Foreitidit W, H. Binilh of Mt>sais. liuttaiidGqtieridge'jBUmi»kiIn&, Ma]i)on, 
Essex, SeptetDt>er 22nd, 190S. 

" Tltcse kiljis Iiave lean carried an for aiMiat two litindnid jrcjirs. but tliere aie 
two others at Hay bridge, also for burning Itma from cJmlk, Our kiln takes lOtniis 
of block chalk at one time, but this produces only 8 ton# or so of lime, the 
remaining li tons being lust iu the prucesSj tiltliougli the chalk blocks do not seem 
to shrink umcL The carbonic gas is all burnt ont leaving pure time, with ita 
proportion of cotuliined silica. Tlia harder the clialk the moro the combined 
silica, and lienee we have to obtain ours from die Metiway at a good depth; it com» 
here in barges. The Eiisex chalk woulil not suit ns, it is too soft and wiiitiSi and 
lias not enough silica, but the Medway or Kent chalk ia dose, hard, grey chalk witli 
no dints in it at alL Of course it decs not mako as white lirito as the Essex cludk, 
but has much greater binding power for mortar in building. The bWx stuff ia 
chiefly iiwsl for plastering purposes, for purifying gaa, for whiting and for liuicwosli 
as well ns for land. That is for purposes where whitt'rivsa or some other quality 
than strengdi is required. One tiaa to go very deep in Essex for chalk suitable for 
builder’s mortar, limestone lias even more of coinhined silica. Wlmresis die 
Medway clialk conUins lOj per cent, the Essex ehoik lias only per cent*’ 


(o) Evidence of Manager uf Uholk Quarry at Eurham-on-tbe^ileilway. 
September 29 tb, 1903. 

" Our cutting is nearly 400 feet deep including the 50 feet trial well at the 
Imttom, which wo snuk to find the water lovol merely. ^Va you see, there ore only 
8 Indies of soil above the level of tlio cliaJk in noijic plmcL Then conics from 
60 feet to 70 feet of whit© chalk, full of the usual (lints in layora. Ttion 50 feet or 
so of Riirr chalk (infomicdiatc between the white and the gray), than about 
too feet of grey chalk suitable for Jittidramiiig, building blocks and cement. After 
that 100 feet or more of a still darker cJinlk in very thick layore or blocks, 
soiiietiimia 7 feet thick; wo call tbie ‘hydraulic’ chalk because, when used in' 
cement, tt seta even under the water. No filnta wliatevor are found in llic grey, the 
Burr or the hyilrautic layers. ITiuts are coufiiiod fo the topmost or white chalk. 
The fifisures are further apart the deo|K5rono goes, hence tim ouormous Weeks you 
sw in thfl lowest atratum. Oura ia one of (Jic deepest ]>ite un the Modway," 


(p) Evidence of W. Laivrenoo Gadii, Esq, Chief Exjierimfintal Ghumisl to the 
Aasociaterl PortLimi Ojmeut Manufacuireps, Septeiiilwr 25th, 1908. 

"Now to answer the important part of yonr letter. With re^jatd te chalk on 
IwJ, aid th! jnsiUi ptesmee ol aimonia. Tlii. g» u, [.nxluoid l,y die 
dMoiipontloi ot nitngeiee. orBliic nitnauis ii the Mil, end the pteaeeie ol ehelli 
miljlit tendlD 6i It M oimiaim eerhooate. and u pieieiK iU eeeape into die eir 
tat I do lot «y tta, the ehiUh iBelf emniotita accept tliu itke,’ 

the Mdalk^ (. coiiUtioi fa™.u^.hl, for the pi„l„cli«a of anoMta. to,„ „„„ie 
Hitter). Y«. ere qiite right iboit the Mod«a, dmlk brfig harder than the 
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fig«s ohAlk. Tlifl formor is aomewlmt liydntdJc^ this prfjporty being iin^tnrteii by 
the presenco of combined Eilieatce (sUic&te of oluniJtiiuiu, etc.), and if biimi to lime 
gives hydraulic lime, which is liarder and stronger Lhat> orditmiy litne, a4td tvtll to 
some extent himlen under water, Certain cements consist of rut her complicated 
silicates of alumina mid lime, so that the presence of some of tlicse idlicabcs ready 
formed hy Xature in grey chalk is a kiml of first Btep from chalk to cement, 
Essex white ebolk is nearly pnre, but its sdtea is wbat we ilofltgnate ‘free/ ft has 
plenty, but iti the foini of flititu. Now as the Ellica of Hints is not conibinoil with 
alumina or any thuig else it is known as free. Un the contrary, tlie giey chalk having 
no Hints lias its silica oMiabined chemically with lime mid alumina. Flints have mostly 
been formed hy the deposition of free soluble gelatinous silica areund ii nucleus 
consisting of a mariDc spouge or other lowly marine organism, In fact sponge 
spicnlos are froqticaUy found Jis well os otliar foreign sulistaiices inside the flint 
nodules. We can even now, at will, hy chemical nction climigc the Lantosl flint 
iiim a soft jelly like water glaas, and this wna ita condilioa before it Bettled reuiul 
the sponge. Tlie greater or leaa quantity of flint inxlules ttt higher or lower depths 
ill n cjialk stmtaiii dqiends on causes qiiitc mde]>endent of chemical action. For 
instenoe, when the water was still for a long [wriod, no doubt tlie formation of flint 
nodules would ptficeed more extensively than when the water was agitated or broken 
by waves or cnm'nla. C-enieiits conlmmlny leas tlian the normal amount of slljca 
are uanftUy very quick setting and not bo streng, ThiiBe oontuuing more than Uic 
normal are slow setting and take long periods of time before they attain their full 
strength. Cement manttfacturerB liiive msthoda of making the white ehalk lkiubI to 
the grey by chemical eombuiatitm of that which ia lacking, Clialk conaists of lime 
chotilically combined with carbon di-oxido (gas). On heating Ui redness the 
cuiupound is split up, the gas passing into the air and the lime reintuning in the 
kiln." 


(tf) From CwssrU's Ejic^hpccdia under oriicle " Flint 

■■ No theory of flint foniiatiun is altogctlier Batisfuctery, but apparently the 
silica was removed in the firat instance from the aeu water by tlie action of living 
sfiojigiee and other organ isms, and has anlMUXjnenllir Jkjou U> some extent aggregated 
by a purely chemical process of cuncration and repbtemaenL It ia iiotioeable that 
there is less diffused eiUm in Urn olialk nearest to the flints, and that the tebulnr 
flint ctcuffi in vertical joints as vrell as along the vertical horir^nlal beds of the 
chalk. TlKaw facts ahow aggregalion subsequent to tbo deposition of the chalk." 

(r) Evidence concerning the forumtion of fissures in chalk i— 

Mr. George Glincli, F.G.S., stalea tliat " fissures are probably due to shrinkogo 
uf the earth's crust, and consequent displacemont of the layer* tliiis formed by 
lateral and other earth pressure." In this he is Eopfiortcd by Gdkic (sec Field 
tfutiiml viJ., " irmlisturlicd horiroiiuil strata covering wule regioua arc often as 
regularly joiiitetl us strata which have boon folded. In ouch caste, ihcrefan). we 
may sup,H«« the jointing most probably r.-aultcd fnuu the passagp of earth waves 
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ihnjiigh Llie couka, tliii iJtcmatu couiprceAbii iLtid Leimioii luvving beeti ftuflicient to 
pnKlui;^ ftBBqring.'^ 

Mr, Efchiirtl TJ, Hutchtslor, the w^sH-known artesian wdl bortstp writes, 
M«y 32ud, —"TIil* chalk Is a jsoroiui fortiiat<inn, and ia |jriuiic?illy paUimted 

ihroii^koui iiB a sposgCj ulthcugh iiii|Krrccptiil/lc?^ and when chui^d hi this 

wfsiy wateir filtera tlirnu^h into tbo fiBanres and froia thence into ihe well, efu^n iiitn 
a rivulet or stream, Tho fiUBures are, df coarse, open» ami tlie lairger number of 
tlicm appear in the upper chalk. They are fret|uenLly chai^^ed with Tlicmot sand, 
and fioiaetbiea eitimd for a coiisideral Je distiuice, tliey are usually in huriaontol 
licfldiu^aiid further apsrt in the lower chalk- Toudiing the eii]jply rd water we 
find the very sarau lu^l existing tii aiioLlior fo^tn^, mily a sliart dist4mee apart^ Thus 
in one caise n siuaU boring might give you all the water you require, while pnrliapfl 
in the other case large undergn>uiid works ore nccmaiy lu fonii reservoirs (tlwpor- 
cotution being au s^low), The technical term for ' sUtting* is * fault * or " fissure/” 

(#> Evideiicd of Mr. R. H. Fiirster, M.A., May 7thp 

“ Afi my brother is a tniniiig engineer of quite the first runk, I should think 
his i»pinio]i shentid lie enough to omiviuoe iiieut people. The evidence which has 
rGoeutly come to Light proves that tl^e Chislohurst mines (or at iiuy rate one oE 
them) are el even lew! anitJqiiity than wo estimated- The whole langte ai'ose from 
two assumptions. First* that thay were mysterioiiH' ficcoud, tfiai they worn 
labyrinthine. They are noilher. Tt seezus to tnd Liutt there is not a scrap of 
evidence oF dieir ever having l«cu onytiling but eEialk-uiijuis, though in date they 
may cover a considerable period. I should like te know if tho doneholes at 
l^urllcet are on wdiat was anciently purl of tho w^aate of the Manor Those ut 
Hangnian^fi Wood certainly are* In the north of Englund Lliere are traces of 
eu stoma allowing the tenants in a manor to dig coal from xmder the waste in the 
Eiuiuori uud 1 sliould not tw fli]rprise<l if ©ametbing of the same sort osiflted in 
Kssex with regard to ehulk/' 

(?) Evidences of modern chalk^mincs, by J, W. Hayce:— 

** I have seen, txui fttr from Woolwich, three chalk^mines myacli in eoureo of 
excavation^ and the two largest bore a marked reseniblaric^ to the Chislehurst 
^ caves,’ In one of them the Icii^sce was l>otuid not to widen tho poasages beyond 
8 or 10 feet, and not to run any new gallery nearer than 25 to Ite neighbour. 
Thus huge aquam pillars of chalk are left l» support tho mo^a of cartb overhead, 
Tiie average height of Uicse galleries is alMut 25 feet, but sevcml are 40 feet high 
wlUi arched roofe^ and a few are from 150 to 2{KJ feet loug^ The oxoavated jimtoiml 
ifl used in bricktnaking and is all hroiight to the surface by meatia of a sliaft and 
wiudUaa. To mciertFe the aiae of tho duunbem the lloor now b taken up in 
sectione. This h called * bottoming.* In the miue alluded to the gaUeriea arc far 
higher* longer, and letter Bniahed tliiiu some of those at ChislolkiinBt, and renitml 
ooe Qt i. lufty catbwiral aide. Dr. K Bakar, Mr. A- L. Leacli. Mr, F. W. IteiuUr 
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fin<l othfiTs tinTB likctrieGi tliciii, Thti piclesi tujed im of thnio Tniiotivs, (V., ihi^ 
uBiial double slioulilenMl oiie, tlio eiiij^le sliodidomt ono, and a tfrcssiug pick with 
blunt broad blade. The diuta io this mine are, oa)n|iAttitively sjicakitig, very few\ 
and Bometiniee a bond uf border clmllc 3 or 3 feet thick is found running through 
tilt] Bofter ciialk. Tlie same phenoiucnoji is obserrod at Aiskow Quanj, Omya. 
wiiere, about 50 feet down in tlie vriiite eiialk, a neani of lianior chalk free from 
tliiita nms aroimd the wboto ijuArry. This burtl iMiud would, of cotu:se, niake 
belter lime, and lie nincii sought after for Llio 1707 the Bricklajfcra’ 

Company of fjondon burnt chalk into liuie at Purlleet.’' 

{»■) Evidence of Mr. T. V, Uolmes. in the Gistofficaf Maifttsine, October, 

IdOW, artiole “On deucbolcs and boll pits,” p. 45S:— 

" It is worth adding that no attampi Inut Uiiiii tuade lo extraut llint fmtu 
a proniiiient bond scon iu eacii pit at Haujiinan’s Wood 4 to 6 feet above the Boor, 
or from any other lioiid " Pnge 457; " Tlie siiafls of these groups of ilenoholcs aro 
uxtromely minnw. In some cases at Hangman's Wood we found tlieui in pbeoa 
witti a tliHinotoi' still under 3 feet, and with the feotliolca at the sido so littlv 
old iterated that Mr. Miller Christy asiieiidixl aud dcsiotidml (ooverol fcot in die 
'riittiiet sand) part of one shaft by their aid. Whon in use the abaft throughout 
ntiist have benn somewhat norrower llian Ihe narrowest part of a sbafl tenlay.” 
Page 453: *' The pits at Uajigiaan’s Wood arc alwmt SO feet deep, tlie tuweat 
32 feet nr tliereibouts being clmlk. Tlmae at Btunkey Wood and Uavoy Spring 
avoroge from 20 to 30 feet loss. Tlie Bexley ones are also Hinaller in sums (jutfging 
from those wc entered), averaging fnuu 40 to 50 feet in length, while at Tlangman’a 
^VochI they ara 70 feet long and nboal IS feci high. Tlic height of the Bexley pita 
is less. The thtckiiess of the chalk rxif varies from 2 to S feet.'' In the “ Keport" 
p. 235, and onwards, we read: "Tlie floor alwaya has beoii found to be ([tiito 
flinuotl) and nearly horiiionta]. We havo foainl the marks of niotol picks to tie 
iKjnally common in the open and oloswl pits, their abundance and even diutribution 
showing tlial these deuelioles wrtainly owu llieir present forms, and in all 
probability their origin, to nsera of uiatal tools. In most of the pita, especlidly 
towards the roof, the pick marks look very ftosL Around many are still sticking 
small patches of moiat dialk which, clinging to tho picks, liml lieen cast oif aa tlie 
blows were ilelivcred, and had thus beapattcred the walls of the chambera." <Iu 
taking casta of pick marks core ahiuihl be csetciacd so as not to iiiistaic, as soum 
have done, the scoring made by a aerap of flint adliuritig to Uio pick for dm 
Btrintion of dcor-born tools, and so set up a false autirpiity for the excavation.) 

(n) Evidence of F. W. Elliott, Esq^ Essix Nat.. 7. p 224 

At Burnham Beeches, Buckinghamshire, having visited a tile yard, ho 
obeervea: “The tile yard was situated on the slope of a hill which had liecn cut 
away to quarry soil for the purposes o( the trade. In the Icvd space thus formed 
were five or six shoftsi 4 to 6 feet in dinmater, and iinoil with brick. Over tmo of 
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tho lihafts B windloiss wus fixei Tlie otbera were disserted and overgrown with 
bretoblee^ ete,, but othetwifle uncovered. I could not fjat down any of tlie ahafts m 
the tackle bad been lertioved wtuni work tuid been Hiiapcndwl emno w^eeks 
previously in conaefiiieDce of n sidlioiuiit stock of ohulk havii^ been accumubtod.^* 

(w) Evidence of K T. ^fewton^, Esq., F*G.S.* " KeporV* p. 257-8:— 

** Among the numeroita bones wbich have been collected by tfie eiplorem 
I tiavo been able to identify the following : I mman bones, witli those of Jiorse or 
sheep* pig, goat^ dog, fox, ent^ Iwdger, i>olo<uifcj wenaeb rabbit, liarCi indicationa of 
one or two birds, and parts of n ton<r. TIjg only skull found is very imperfect^ and 
the limb bones do not fiecuj to be small enough for the 5 m ^jjwyi/rwiA It ia 
somew'li^ strange that up to the present time the dunebotea have yielded no 
jenmina whicli indicate great antiquity* indeetl all tluiae churacteiTStic forms whioh 
are usually met with in prehistoric deposits arc cansjiicuous hy tbeir ulisoncei 
Even if the primij^utwa, Iriab elk and reiiideer were ostinct in this region 
lH3rore the dnueboles were mode (or at least Ixjfore they wem abandoned), otic wotild 
cx|iect to hud the remains of brown bear, wolf, b&s roe deer or red dear. 

The wolf we know cxisLCfll in aonio abuttdanoe in thiaoauntey at die time of the 
Norman Conquest* nod was nut exterminated for some two or Ihicc centunes 
ftftorw'ardit" 

(«) Evidence ol J. Bminettp Eaq., 1887 1 — 

Walla sunk for exirectlDg chalk and burning it luto lime are carrieil mit in 
mtlior a difTerent way from those for chalking lami ITiey arc often euuk to 
a depth of GO feet in the ciuilk with lUnte^und then beatlings ore driven at tliiO 
iKiltom of tlie uiiaft, Wbou used up another is made near, aiul diu digging fr^un 
the new pit is used to fill up tlie moutli of tho uUi one, acconUng to Luke l^wsky^ 
Esq., of the Manor HousOj Hampstead Morris, Berkshire/^ 

(y) Evidence of very deep shafts ;— 

“Mr* T V* KulnieSi F*Cr.S,j, in /Brncnl IlfftrkJitpth, 

19(17^ mentiona one 125 feet S inclies, another 119 feet 9 iiicbea, atiotber 14Q foot, 
and 4 feet in diamcUsrg at the base of ivhicli was a c}ianil>eT in the eluilk* Llie 
extreme diuieosiom of whiab were 40 by fin feet^ and the height 9|, Tlie lowest 
32 feet of the shaft were out ibrougb the chalk and it was liiiod tkreughoni with 
cmuiies of brick and dialk." Mr. A, Ll Leach, in ta IfiskhaJii aiui BodM 

1006, mentiona Uiat *“ the brickyards^ four in ntuiibor, obtain chalk by flliafts 
120 feet, 80 feet, and 15Q feet de«p. Below Gregory's Brickyard the aggregate 
length of the galleries is stated to be at leoBt two nules^ Tliis muie was opened 
fifty years ago. A ilenehole dbeovered in the Cemetciy Brickfield u few years ugo 
ran down 50 feet through tertiaries and ehalk# branch ing out ni three small 
tunueis, hot these ran out only a few yards from Llm sholv'' 
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(z) Erjrlcnce of Itme-Lumui^ in fonner times —> 

Mtiilinati. writing in 1769, Baja about StilTord, vu,; - Fnam the chalk-pite in 
this nnd the neighbouring parishes vei>- considerable trade has Iteen carried on by 
sc vend limc-kilns even to the extent of thirty miles and upwarda for nuuiy years 
post, Jikowiso by tiie famtors for iiiimiiring the land. The Kentish chalk, liowover 
is preferred for the land, as it dissolves and niellowa the land lietter, fn 
Chad well are several great chnlk weHs [Haiigioan's Wood, undoqhtcdlyj fnuii 
which eholk vfn® originally dug. Caindco loeiitious them, so docs Dr, Derhurii.'’ 
In Cray's Quarries may yet bo seen two or three old circular lime-kilus and a very 
iftlorestijig one at tlto * Dell,” Gmya. Mr. J. Kenip-Suiith of Manor Oflice, Orwatt. 
writea thus: "I have discovcfwl ui mi old map of Stilfonl, 1762, (Jiat the lidd 
opiKtsiU: tliu ■ Dog and FartriiJgu' Imi is oaUed lIib kiki fidd” 


AddiliomU JVtite, 

Old Mr, Privity fi djiUk-Viwrkor jit M^fb. Brooks" uAh me that “ ihc 

dccficr they go tlie strongBT the ciialk i« " and where blocks are uml for building 
■' wiiile they are being sun-drieti we must lie very cnrefid not to let them get wet, 
or else if frost comes they would split into foigraonls. They have to lie covered," 
Benton tails us that large quantities of chalk wore used in the oonatruciiou of 
ledginga upon the mud at the north of the Thamtu such constructions being 
utilised for breeding oysters. In 1636 tJie Karl of Essei; executed a deed wherein 
John Buck of London engaged to recover Cauvey Isiiuid, mid ftoiu time to time 
immeuee quantities of chalk were uaefl on the sea wall there, .■\gain, ua Uto as 
1672, in a breadi at Foulness costing £20,600 to repair, no less than 6,000 tons of 
diaik were useih In the Vicieria Hixtttry q/* 1906* mention is tunrle tlmt 

shafts of old chalk pits are often filled, at least |iartinl]y, ocresE tiro inuuth with 
brushwootl and hfft to themselves, when, in cunrae of timo, the naits of treoa 
growing around tliu edge mtertvritic; and with the dead leaves, ott. form a sort of 
cover for the hole, uidicateil afterwards by a circular depressiou called a “ ilcll.” 
Thu same fact is noted hy Mr. Bouch Smith, hir W. T. Vincent, and olhore. 
Many of these circular depressions or dells can be seen in SwniiBooDiiio, Bexley, 
Abbey Wood, and Hangman's Wood. 

Dr. Homy Ijaver tPtusiilcnt of the Essex Archfcologicol Society), in & letter 
to mu on the use of chalk, remarks:— 

" With regnhi to eliaUcing laud the object ia Lwo-fojd. Our clays Imve not 
oiiough lifuQ in them, and what tlioy have is a sulphate, and a dressing of chalk 
does good for twenty years or iuofOl It fa important that the chalk should beeumo 
powdered by frosts. Tlien chalk ia bcueticiat on clay a inechjndcully. It makea tho 
clay work better and epcits it Again, there is no question that it has a beneficial 
effect with regard to nitrogen, and* diemicatly, )t rciiitiviss the ocidg of the clays 
and Ill the words of the faruicrs iloes away with tho soiini£»js of the soil. In some 
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farms on Foulness Island the only luanuro needed is chalk. Flints Irani the chalk 
liave been uaed for arrow-bc 4 ula and for the ultl-faBhioned Hint-locks* but w the 
Hurfucc Hints (of the gm¥c!) or the InycTS of flint tioareai tlm esufwjo in chalk 
am mow brittle and atribo fire better than those found at a low level, any 
excavations made for them are shallow and irregular in almpoi they must not li© 
confounded with dencholes." 

In jlfon. nrt. 92 (1908), Mr. W. Allen Slurge ^res an interviow with tJhnon 
Greco well codcerning the finding of seventy-two antlers of the red deor in the 
oxcttvatioDS known as Grimes Graves; these were used as iirinudve picks in pits 
-which are far removed in shape from dcueholce and whew the object was 
uudoubUHlly to secure Bints, not chalk. 


At^ikrwpoio^e^l iMtiiiuU^ FW» XXJIXf IBOft, Ptat* XL 
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CLASSIFICATORT SYSTEMS OF lEELATIOXflHIP. 

By a L KnoEDRn. 

TaK dwtinotioii between clnasificstory and dwjnptivo syntems of rolatioashij) has 
been widely accepted, and Lias found its way iutn handbooks ami general literature, 
According to the prevalent lielief the ajsteina of certain natiojis or bnguagos 
group together distinct relatiotiahips and call them by one name, and are tlmrefoto 
daHsifying, Other ayateuia of coiisanguinity are said to indicate secondaty 
diflereneea of relationslup by desctiptive opithola adUetl to their primary toriua, 
and to be therefore descriptive, 

Notliing oan be more fi*tlncioua than tbiscoiamoii view, A momentla reHwtion 
is sufficiaut to ftliow tliat every language groups together under single deaignatione 
many distinct ih^ies ami kjjids of relationsliip, ■ Our woni brotlier includes Ixilli 
the older and the younger brother and the brotlier of a man and of a woman* It 
therefore eiubrace* or classifies four relationaliipift. The Eiiglisli word cousin 
denotes both men ami women cousins; cooeins on the father's or on the iiiotheria 
side; cousins deecondetl from the parent’s brother or the pnient’s sister; eouaitts 
respectively oblor or younger than one's self, or whose pareots are respectively 
older or ymitigor than the s^^ker^s parents; and ccusins of men or wumen* 
Thirty-two difTerent reiatiouahipa are tlierefore denoted by this one Enghalt word 
If the term is not strictly limited to the significance of first eouain, the number of 
tlistincb ideas tfmt it is capable of eapreaaing is uutuy times thirty-two. Since 
tlien it is not only primitiTe people Lliat chumify or fait to distioguish nelationahipe, 
the suspicion is Justilieil that the current distinction Initween the two classes or 
systems of indienting relatinttship is snbjectivo, and has its ori^n in the point of 
view of investigators, who, on approaching foreign languages, liave been tiupru^sed 
with tlidr failure to discriminste certain rehitiouships hetwiion whioh tlm languages 
of civlliaed Europe distingnish, and who, in tho enthusiasm of forninlating generai 
theories from such faicts, have forgotten that thoir own languages are fllti>i with 
entirety onalogouH groupings or eLutslHcntions which custom has ituule so familiar 
ariLl mtturui that they are not felt os suck 

Til a total number of difTerent relatiouahipa which can be rfistingnialnsd is very 
huge, and reaches at least many hundrotl. No language po^csses dirrerent tcrina 
for all of these or even for any considurahle proimrlion of them* In one sense it is 
obviomi tlmt a langtiage most be more daedticuiUtty as the tiimilrnr of its teniis of 
relationship Is .smaller. Tlje uuiuhcr of theoretically possihic rcluLiutmhi[w 
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reiBakiiag tt^fre mu^t 1 >b more iileaB group^l muler oiio torm iii pto- 

p<3rtiori aa iha umnbor of la less. Folio wing iho ^oCTCpLcd uDd^m^ii4ii]g of 
what cqiiHtitutea dttBdlieatoiy coniKngitiiiitj, Euglbh, with im twenty terms uf 
relatbhs^iip, mmt Ijo not leas Imt more diisaifietiUic; thm the Inngimgea af aU 
lirituUive people who hap|s^h Ui poeaesa iwenlj-Gve, ihiTty, or oiotn tenaa^ 

It ia clear tliaL [f the phmae d^ificauiry coasaugiiuatv ia Ui Jinve any 
meaning it must bo sought in ftome moro (iiacrimiiijiting way. The sitigle fact that 
ajiotlier people gronp together various relatiomhips which our hiuguago 
dietingubhea does not inuke their sj stam daasi Ecu lory. H them is a geuomt uml 
fundaineiiial diffemnee lieLween the ajateoifl of mbtioaship of oivUbed and 
uncivilized peopKits hash uiu»t be lookeLl for in something more exact than the 
rough and mdy expressiona of enhjeotive point of view that tiave Ikeen matoinary* 
It \n ujfcpaient ihut what wo diould try to deal with b not the hundreds or 
thouflandfl of slightly varying rokrioiialiipa tlmt are expresaed or can lie expieawHl 
by tJiC various langiir^^e of man^ but the principles or categories of rektioiiship 
which undorlio theaa Eight eueb categories are dbcernihle. 

1, TI(€ ifrfTrmBre prf^om tAe inme of jwy^ra/e ffmeralions .—The 

dbtinctions lietwecn father and grandfather, between loide and cmiain^ and 
lie tween a person and hie raLher, involve the rucognirion of thb category^ 

2* Thf ifclirten Hmat and eof/o/fraf —When the fatber 

and tlic lattier^s Inotlior are distingiibheib tlua category b opemlhe. W^ien only 
one term b employed fur brother and eoimin, it b inoperative, 

3. 0 / ea# —The fr^iuent dbtinclion iMstweeu 

the older atid tbo younger brother b an iusUince, la Engtbh this category b not 
operative. 

4. ITu Aua? 0 / the fvfa/iiv,—Tlib distinction m carried out so oonsistenlly bv 
English, the one exception lieing the foreign word eoueiii, that the dbcrimimitiozi 
b likely to appear eelf-^vident. Ity many pocpk% how'over, maiij mbitoiuditps 
are not dbtingubhed for sex. Gmndfather and grandmother, brother-in-law and 
fijster-m-law, fathor-ln-bw and niollier-in^law, and even such cloae rolntioimhips ^ 
mn and daughter, am expreitsed nspecUvely by single wohta. 

Thf 0 / Mi ifpeuker. —Unrepresented in English and motit European 
lajigaoges, thb category b well known to be of iinpoTtance Ln iiuinv other 
lunguogea* Tlie btlier, motberj brother^ sister, and nioro dblant relatives may 
receive otic designation from a man and another from hb sbter. 

ft. Tfte p^x 0 / the tkrouffk Tflatiomhip —English doea not 

express this category. In, eonsequetice we fre^|uently find it riecesfuiry to exjllain 
whether an unde b a fathers er a mother's brother,, and whether u grandmoihor b 
palernal or mo^^mal. 

7. m distuitiwn 0/ UmxI rdaiivtM/TOm c&nntctiim fiy mdn'idsf.^Wiine Utia 
tidctiou is i»iiumoiity expma^Mkt by meat lanj^uni^, lIiotu are uoaiBbiuil lauaea: 
juat oa 111 Kngiigh speocli iha fathur-ui-bw i» often spokfiti of aa (aiJicr. 

Not slnctly willno tUe aoimuH of fflutioualiip. but analogous to Uie oamaiunal 
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fflilurt to flipwaj this eatery, ia tfia froniwnt igDoritig or tho part of primitive 
people of thetlifTfli'cnoe betwoen actiml rolntivw and fictitiona cko or tribal rebtives. 

9. Tht' cuMuliivtn (jf lift th* ptrsiiji thti^vyk, wkiftn T^UtHotiship flcisis,—The 
relationBhip may be eillier of blood or by marriaga ; the person BOrvitig aa llie 
bond of raUtionBliip may oUto or dead, mairied or no longer nnirriod. Many 

ffortli American Irjdiuiis refiaiu from using sncli terms no father-in-law and 

mother-in-law after tlie wile's death or separatioiL Some go ao for aa to posaoBB 
terms ffifllrictetl to such severeil relaiionship. It ia imtoml tlmt the node's 
relation to fus orphaned nephew should tend to he somewhot different from hia 

rotation to the aame boy while his nutural protector, hU father, woa liviug, 

LHstlnet tornu are iherefon! siimetuaes found for relatives of the imelo and aunt 
group after the death of a parent 

Tlw snlijoluin) tabic indicates the ropreaentatmn of the eight categories, amt 
the degree to which they find ciproeaiou. respecLively in English and in iseveral of 
the Indiutr languages of North America. 


Nft of teruw ... ... 

Genamthti 

BImk] or toarriage 

Unoiil DF tiollatonil 

Sei. of irelfttlTfl 

Svjc of oontk^UtiK mUtlvB 

Sex of H|ie 3 lcer *. 
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1appears that Kiiglbh give^ expr^saioTi to oal)" fom* ceitegories. With th* 
oioeptioti, howeviir, of the ono rocI foreJgifc wonl every lertu in ^pgliah 

iovolve^ ihe raeognition of t^b of lltJim four eatq^riea* AVL th^ InAim 
tangimges cxpt«d$ from six to eight categorii]a. Ahiiis^t aU of them recognuo 

' AU teiiiiie onultedp ^ pent grtmdfRilierk 4 ocl whrdi 

nre noi giitw rally emfid ID ordiimzy Fptwch oJicl firbM^ipiilLy «■ R mvaiiAhlie f&r n|K«{&: 

dlflcrimiikiiliDu mi oceaEkm. 

* Tsifiiift rvlatiTw by HLBJ'rukgti undergo ik vocaJic: clmnge to iJidieiutE! tlirct tlmUi of 

tlie cauuKtitig relAlitii. 
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A, L, ‘KsoEnEB .—Chtsfifieatffty Sydenit of litiaiiomhip. 


aeveti. But in oU tlu! Tmti&n tlic nuijoHty of the cat^gorica 

occuiTiitg are ejtimeaaed in only part of the icmiH of relnlionahip found in llio 
language. Ttiero Ate evoB Itidian laugnagee, euoti (la Pawnet! and Mohave, in 
which not a single one of the seven or eight eatogoriea finds expi'easiou iu every 
tenn. While in English the (legree of reeugnition which U accorded tlie ttpre- 
scntod cnti^ries is indicahle hy a perecntoge of 100 in all cases but one, wlien it 
ia 95, in Pawnee cottespanding percentages range varionaly from iilwut 10 hi 90, 
ami in Mohave frou] 5 to 95. AH the other Indian langnages, as cotupamd with 
Eiiglisli, closely approach the condition of Pawnee and Mohave. 

It is clear that this difference is rent and ftiiidauents]. English is simple, 
consistent, and, so far as it goes, complete. The Ituliau systems of relationship all 
Sturt from a more eblraraie liasis, hut carry out their scheme less completely. 
Tljis Is iiiRvituhlo from the fact that the total aiunber of terms of relationship 
cniployed hy them is approaimatoly tlje same as in English. Tlw adiUtiou of only 
one category to those found in English nonnally douhlca tlm number of terms 
rctjiiireil to give full expression to the syatoin j and iJu presence of three addi¬ 
tional categories multiplies the jmasihle total hy about eight. As the number of 
terms occurring in any of the Indian languages under consideration is not much 
ttiore ttmn half greater tlum in English, and some times is not greater at all, it la 
clitir that at least some of their categories must find only very partial expri^iou. 

In short, us far na the vxprvssioti uf [los&ihlo categories » conocrticri. English is 
loss complete than any of the Indian languages; hut as regards the giving of 
exposition to Urn eaiegories which it rcccgnizos, English is nmre complete, lu 
potentiality, the English sohcinc is poorer and simpler; but frou Its own point of 
view it is both more complete and more consistent. As Kiigliedi may evidently 1»e 
taken as tepresenlative of European Lmgaiigea, it ia in this [siint tliat the real 
dtlfcrence is to he fiiuml between the systems that have been called cbsailicutory 
uuil those tliai Iiavg lieen called doacriptlve, 

The s<MiuUtvl descriptive systems express a siiiall nmiilwr of categories of 
reluttonship eontplataly; the wrongly^namctl idaa&ificutory systeian express a larger 
iiumlier of (nitegories with less regularity. Judgptl from its own point of view. 
English ia the less ctaasifioatoiy; looked at from the Indtan jmint of view it is the 
roore chuwifiLatoty, inasmuch na in every one of its terms it foils In ret^oyince 
ceilaio dlstinctinua often made in other bingUAgcs; regarded from a general and 
ootiijjaialivo iKPiTit of viow, iieitlH>r system is more or leas oliisaillcatory. 

til aliorl, the prevalent idea of the clossiticatory system breaks dou'n ontiiely 
under atiidysis. Ami in so far ns there ia a fiiadameutal diJToreJioe between the 
laagtll^Jcs of Kiirujjean wul of losa civiliicd [.leuptes in the incLhod of denoting 
relatiomihip, the iiifrereiiee can lie doicrmitiGd only on the basis of the categories 
descriliud and eaa ho Isjst expressed in terms of the categories.’ 

' A toa'Ao] rnriprocal ex))rFaiio)i in witaetirnw of iiniputtmuse anil nwy infiueHce 

iho ilcKnKi to whU-li lategiTrwK are givnti expreAktii. Ihscipnxia] t*mi* are wiiylt tlisl all the 
|oMHoua tnelmled io tlw Telitiitiialiiji hy tintr lenu call hy iiiin iiaitii' aU the perMiDH 
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‘Hio categories serve also lo iutlicale ihti leatUitg diarscterist ice of s^^steiiip of 
tlie same geoerLil onlor. ft is obvious, for iiisLaiKM', that tho ntoet iiiif>ortsiit 
difference Iwtvreeu Dakota aoA Arapaho is the strong teiKleucy of the former to 
recognise the sex of the speaker, Chinook U notable fnr laying more stress on 
the sex of tlie speaker and of the connectiDg relation than on the sex of the 
relative.* General differenoes such as imturallj r>cuur between the languages of 
ono region and of another can atsn Im expresaed bi tenus of the catteries. AIJ 
the California systetne, for instance, lay niiidi more stteas upon the sex of the 
connecting relative than do any of the Plains languages examined. The riains 
syatems are conspicttous for their weak doveluptuent of the distinction between 
linoal and collateral relationship, this finding expression in two-tliiids of all cases 
in Dakota, half in Arajiaho, one-fourth in Flawuoe. In Sevan California languages 
tho corresiKiodiug values lie between tliree-fiiurLlm and complete expression. The 
utetlioil con be applied successfully oven in tho case of siimlter and contiguous 
getjgmphiual areas. Of the iiovon California laugtioges Ltiisefio anti Muliavo are 
spoken in soulhern Crtlifornitt. Their aystoine show a unity as compared with tho 
systema of tho live langin^cs from norUjuru and veutrol Culifomia. Ikitli the 
Boulhom California languages Imve a gtviiter number of lernis; Ijotit are 
stronger in the expression of the categorifis of the sex of the connecting relative 
and of age within the aame gsnenUinn [ and both are weaker in the enti-gory of 
sex of the relative, than the otherit. Again, Chinook and S>kokomiah, both of the 
ICnrth Pacific Coast, am alike in indicating the eoudition of tho uonnecting relative 
and in failing, on occemnt of the {lossessifa) of gnunniatioal sex gender, to 
distinguisli tite sex ol relatives themselves in many tonne of relationship. Tlierc is 
a very deep-going differentso bctweiui tliuiii, however, in the fact Uiat Skokomish 

win* apply tkw U'l'ni til ihuiiL la tlw lotmi l^xtlVln'o foi'ai of nciiinx'ity the two groupi of 
nlativH urn? tlii’ SMiie term. The jifttenia! gnioit[Mirnnt«i tall their iwnit* i^hildran, whether Iwya 
or girl*, by th« name term which those ehildi'sn, Imtlp iKiy* and girlw, apjily to iheir fatlien' 
jMniUU. Noverdiolria^ tliarovi[iinHat rulatbnie jnsl a* clear, though liaui utrtkiugly oitf>nsB«!, 
wlwn i 9 iak ofth&gniaiieiiiwsadifronUittGrtii fur the utliur, inirJSaglhdi woftbt fat liorwitl child, or 
bmthermul aister, or® aot nM:i|)nioil, for tlia tcnuehiltl £« unipUiyed iboby tho oiotbor, eiiitl 
linitlier la uawl by the Wither n* well m by tins auiter. In fatl the ualy Kciprool term In 
KngliHli i» Ciiiwin. The tembimiy towonl nwiprotad eijjgwiloii » ilevriofaxt in uuuiy Indiiui 
iMigOAgra. It b [Mirtk-almly itrcD(f in Olifnntia. Tii aunie lanswige* thi* leodcacy him 
Ui'ouglit it ftU*Ut that dilfenriit ate^riov *re iovoivcd ia tho Itmi* applwl t»a (lair of mutual 
ml*tiiitrh1‘‘|’“ Tbo tuna fatbri'ii fiater indicatm the>i«x of th« rtilativo but not of tho apc^lmr. 
TLti exact recippiical of fatbor'n iiiHtor t* wuriui'ji Imrtlier’* child. Thin term, Imvfover, due* iml 
mougDUK the «* ol the rulntivo itidiintwl, Imt dn@i imply ilm««» af live einsAer. Thu twi> 
nwipruoil tortii* tberufow each lavolw a. i^tegmy wliwh the oUier diwe uot cipmaL If the 
Mina categorie* were rep«euat«l iu tlie two uirtn», hrcitherV daui'liter would eurre*}ii>iid to 
father'* alatar and exact recipnwily would bo iiu|)(M*ihlc. ’VTlien, therefore, the lenitH f<nind 
aro fathor''* aister and wurmin'* brother'* cfafld, it b clear tluit the teodenry t<>wiud the 
..-,«i.iiak,npni of exactly reaproeaJ term* haa Ijeeii rtroniper tlinn the feeling favoring the 
<(iuii>l«nt «*e w neglect ef certsLu wiU3(^>rieii j iii oll^er word*, the extent to which cetWti 
ottegarioB we expiwiwl luw lje«n littemiiniMl by the vigor of the redprooxl tewlency, 

' Ifo doubt, an hJM* I'Ton tainted out, owing to the fact tli»i tlie mx of Uie relative is 
indjeit b l e by purely gfaminatii*! lueaua In this Hid rertaiu uth*r langMogna. 

Vtii. XXXIX, 
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A. L Khokbjiil— 

iH ag fi«e as Englieh ftuiii reoogniisitig thu aax of tlic spcalcer and of connecoing 
tolalivea, while Chiiioolc gencmlly expresses botli eatogories- Tn short, the 
caU^oricE present a tufinns of wimpariug syfttenis of lorttta of telaLlonship along 
the Vwaio lines of their structure and of expressing tliair Bimilaiitiea and 
difrereticcs without roferenee to individual terms or details. 

The reason wliv the vngne nnd ttnsatisfaeloty idea of a olasslficatoty aysteiu of 
eonsangtiinity has found Hiicli wide neecptnnce is not to lie sought in any prituary 
interest in dcwgRUtlDns of relationship as such, hut in tlio fact that tenus of 
relatioiislitp have usually iieen ragaideii priuoiytally aa iimterial from which 
conclusions ns to Ule otgamKation of wKiety nna coiniitious of iiiatriitj^ oouhl 1« 
inferrutl If it had l>een more clearly reeogtiired llmt tenns of rclntionahip nra 
detenuined primarily by lingnlstic factors, and are only occasionally, and then 
indirectly, affected hy social circumi5tiinot)S, it wnuhl pnilmbly long ago have licon 
generally realized tliat the difference between deflcrij)tiTeand clasBificahpty aystcine 
is suhjertivo and Huperlieial. Nothing is more precarious than tho cei^tin n.ethwi 
of dctiucitig tins recent existenon of or marital institutioiiK from a 

derignation of relationship. Even wlmn the s<K:inl i«ndition agrees yiorfcctly with 
expre^uus of relatiousliip. it is unsafe to conclude without cortnliomtivD evidence 
that tticse expresBiona are a ill rent reflection or result of the conditinn, 

In tlio Dakota laiignngo, actording Ut Higgs, there is only ono wonl for gmnd- 
fntber and father-iiidaw. Following the mmie of reasoning ifometiiJHa einplojwl. 
it might bo deduced fioni tins that tbeao two rolatbnsbips wore once identi(A|. 
Worked out to its implications, the absurd conclusion would lit* that marriage with 
the tnothur weu* ntice ciiMcwarj lUnDiijf tlm Sioux, 

Til the B4IJIC lanHtinjjo the wi>rr!s fot woiiimi^s male cniusiii awtl ff¥t wnitijniii 
hitjthcr4n-hiw liave Ihu same ludical, ^JiiRjTiiia ouly In a aulHxr Sifiiikr re^is^ning 
vioi^lil inihiee in Lhl$ caec tlmt of touftiim v^^^R or had the nile 

anumg tliP Sioux, a social ^ourtiLiou utterly oppnaod to the bftaio principles of 
aiiiiofit alt Indian soclst?- 

TIijo usg of biieti identieial or siuiihiT tenns for ilisLinat relntiijiishii«( is dtnj to n 
consiilenihle similarity bet w^eflii the rehulonsliips. A womiu/s iimk cousin and 
her brolhor-iu-law mo alike in are both of opiKisiUj sex Irum the ahs 

of the Aaine generation as hiirselfp end are liotti collat^^ralp so that they arc tnuilar 
iiTider four catej^ories. In view of the cnm|iaraLive [*aiioity of terms aa conijiarcd 
with pi>ssihle rolalionships, it is entirely tiatimil that tho siiiiic or Uto sojiie 
titem« Bhoiild at ttinea he iieod to denote two relalimishiTiis Iwving as much in 
cKimmon as these two. 

No one w^aild asiiuine that tlio colhupiinl hiihil in mo^lorn Kri^lish of siioaking 
of tba hrothcrdn^law os hpithor implies fiiiy thing as to form ol marringo* for 
logically the uso of the term could ouly he an iiiiilcalion of sister iiuirriagn, it is 
easily coticeLYahle that in thu future ilevelopineiit of English tUo inore cuidhcreome 
of these two terms might oome into complete disuse in doily life ami tlia sliarter 
take its plac^p without the loiMt oliungo in social or marital oouditions. 
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Hie omsea which dcterniino the fonnilioti. clioice, nnd ainiilaritio of terms of 
relationship are priinarilj' linguistic. "Whenever it ih desired to regard terms of 
relationship na dua bo sociolo^cal causes anil as Lndicativa of social coutHtious, the 
burden of proof must be entire I j with the propounder of such views. 

Even the cireumstances that the father's brother is frequentlj’ calletl father is 
not ncoesaarily dun to or connected ivith llis custom of the I>viiiate; nor can 
group marriage bo infernKl from the cireumstiiuca that there is frequently no 
other tanu for mother's sister titan mollier. A woman and her sister are more 
alike than a woman and her hiothert liut the diiTetence is oonceptunl, in other 
words lingnistiCf as well as aociolutpcal. it is true that a woman's sister can take 
her place in innutuerable functiona ami relations in vrliich a brotlier canAut; and 
yet a woman and her sister, being of the anme eex, agree in ouo more category of 
rdationship than the namg wouiati and her hrotlier, and are therefore more aimUar 
in relationship and more natiiroily denoted by the aamc term. There are so umLny 
where' the expression of relatiouslup CAtmot hare been deterniiiicd by 
sociological factors and must be purely psychological, as in the iustanccs just 
discussed, tliat it is fair to require tlint the preference be given to tlie psychological 
cause, or that this 1* admitted as of at least equal probability, oven in cases where 
vilber explanation ia theoretically pfut^ible and sapporting eiiidence is absent. 

On tlio whole it ia inherently very unlikely in an)' particular case that the 
use of identieal terms for similar relationships can ever be connected with suah 
S[>ccial cuatoma as the Levirato or gn>up marriafpj. ft is a much more conservative 
view til hold that atich fonue of linguutio tipression and such ooiiilitinna are ktth 
the outcome of the unalterabla fact that cerlaiu relaticusbipe are more aimiliir to 
one another tlian others. On tlie one liond tliU fact luis l»ai to ccrtalu aooiolcigical 
Institutions; on the other hand, to pq.'chot(^dcal lecoguitiona and their expression 
iu language. To coiincet the institalions and the tcrem causally can rarely lie 
anything hut liaiiHidous. It baa Ijcea an unfortunate cliaractcristic of Iho 
aijthropokgy of recent ycara to seek in a groat measure specific causefi for specifie 
evunie, coiiiiuction butween wliicb c-iui be eetaldishijcJ only thremgh evidence that 
is subjwitively selected. On wider knowledge and freeilom from motive it is 
hioouing iiicreaitingly apparent that causal explanations of detached anihrOiKilogicul 
phenomena can be but rarely found in other dutaohed phctiomoiia, and that it is 
even difficult to apedfy the mt'«t general teiidondes that Bctuate the forms taken 
by culture, aa tbs immetliate causes of particular phenomena, 

Tlie following conclusions niny l)o drawn;— 

f. Tile gcneraJly occeptetl dUlinction between descriptivu and classi- 
licatoiy systems of tomn? of relationship oaiinnt be aujijHirLeti. 

2. Syetome of terms of relalionsliip can bo pnqcrly comijaied threugli 
an ciaminatiou of tbe categories of relationship whlcfi thoy 
involve and of the degree to which they give expression to these 
categories. 

3 The fundamentol difference between systcnifl of tonuB of rebtionship 
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fif SiiJ^p©ftTiH wiA of Ajnencau Indians is that tho former express 
a emaller ntimher of oategorioB of reMiunship thmi ihe latter aod 
thom more completely. 

4 Terms of ralfttiojiship rciect psychology, oot sociology. They sro 
determi octl primarily hy InngungB and can bo nttUzod for sociological 
inferences only with extreme caution. 


SOME MONTEJfEGRrN MASTN^ERS AXD CUSTOMS. 

By M. Ei^mi iJtfWUM, 

[With Pi<a™ XII.] 

The gtcut Sorri&Ti Eiupiio of the tuitldlc which include*! the whole of 

Serviit, Maccdoidcit Bosnis, the Hcrzei^vitw, Albivnie eu*! Monictiejp^ ami held 
Buljjariaoud Tlieaaaly as vassal States, had u fatally weak point in its construction; 
the [leoplesof which it was coiiipouudcd were all in tlie ttilial statu of a nations 
liistorv. It was a huge iinwieldy mass of rival clans osch led by ita own chieftnUi, 
Only a very atrong man could <irive this mixed team on llie corb, and Stefan 
Duflhari, the Jfapoleoii of the Xcar East, was the slrang man. 

liad lie lived to conaolidatB hia work it is possihlo tliat the fate of iJie South 
Slavs would littve been very diiTerent, and the Serbs might Iiave been the ptoJotni* 
iiant mec in the peiiuisuto. Tie phnuierl to seize Byanitiuui and to keep the Turks 
from Kunitie. But ho died in ISSG, in the height of his fame and power, when on 
the march with a gnat army which ho hml raised for the purpose. His only son. 
was too young to succeed him, and the Grout Serb Empire was speedily tom to 
pieces by rival cliieftaius, and finally shattered by tbe Turks nt Kosovo in U&9. 

Tlie men of the plains had to succumb. The mountain men of the west aiclu 
of tlic peninsula, both Slav and Albauiau, took t* thu heights and defendc*! 
theiiiaelves. The Siandfiil tliat belongcii to the Servian Orthodox Churali and took 
to tho mountains that are now known as MootenegTO wore the onecstona of the 
present Montonegrtn tribes. fBoInteil from the world and ocoupicl mainly by 
fighting th« eenturiea that followe*! were a long struggle for 

independence), they clung fast to their national cuetonis, and we thus have the 
curious example of a community constructed oii flurto primitive lines at tho 
begimiing of tho fifteenth century, and surviving to be recognised ns a nation hy the 
Ihnvers at Berlin in 187T. 

TJmt they did so survivo, the Montenegrins owe to the fact tliat,in a luckj' (uid 
inspii-e*! moment, they da«e thu Jicad of thrir idiurcb as the national le-ader, No 
kmporal power has as yet succeaded in welding the Soatli Slavs tugeUter for long. 
Hut ihfl spiritual power of the I’riiioO'BiRhopB of Montenegro seems to have had a 
quite extroordioary influence ou the superstitiww people. Tlie V'kdika was 
regnnlcd as God's vico-regcut and his eurae di'caded abfive all things. The I'fince* 
B^op was celibate am! choan ami ctlticaieil liia succeswir from among hia iTOtlwra' 
flotis. In this way u remarkahly capable aerita of rulers was produced, and the 
natbn huitt up. 
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HU 1877 they Ita*! led no extiaoTtliimrily primitive life. Tliej' weresaddcDly 
calleil on to leap at one liouiii] into Uie nineteenth century. 

Montenegro ie now changing rtipiiUy. Too rapidily. Mctlern and Westem 
idean are poured into medieval minda tliat nro totally unable to a.sniiiilato thenL 
The vieea of what is called civiJization are eaeier to learn than ito Tiituea. 
Emigrants are now returning often horribly dobanclred from America. Americai 
jnat DOW is the Eldorado of Uie Bolktui luoit, and has u most fatal effect upon him. 
And tlie outlook ia had. 

Blit the tide of change is not yet thirty years old. Up coimiry things have 
as yet changed very little. The older generation for the most part can neither read 
nor write; has marvellous memories, and stotes of oral tradition. 

I do not want merely to give a string of such customs as 1 have picked up. 
klany of them would not be new to you. 1 want to make you sec the living soul 
of a primitive people. To look on the world through tlieir eyes. 1 will give 
the plot of a baUad, a tale which 1 lieartl oii the actual spot. The event took place 
in the eighteenth century, hut is still fresh in the mind of the people, ft is one 
of a vast nuralter of similar ballads that come up to modem tiinear and ^vea a 
good idea of life up to thirty years ago. 

The AviLVGDta of BaTsion rsaovicii. 

Plot of the BatifuL 

Batrich Perovich of Uie Montenegrin clan of Cuce has sworn brotherhood wiU» 
a Mosleio, Osman ChorDvich, who betrays and kills him. His old father Pern is in 
despair, but his bn>lhci Rodule and liis men go to seek blood vengeance. Tliey 
kill tliirty, and in the end slay Oymau. The vengeoncs being now complete tliey 
return home, and the old father cries, So nobly hast thou avenged my Itatrich, it 
is as though thou hadst brought hun back with thcel 

In this way tho whole history of the people has been handed down from the 
midillo ages. Every village almost has its hero and sings of him. The nights that 
1 have sfient round a fire listening to the monotonous minor chant, are nights 1 can 
never forget. The husszing tmuigle-wangle of the ons-strioged Flute XII, 
^^8- the growing excitement of the singer, wtmno voice rises to n hoarse roar, 
tho veins of his throat stand np in cords; the sweat pours off him. He kills his 
last Turk with a yell and flings the jatle on to tlie next man, quite worn out by 
the euioticiiiB he ha.s lived tli tough. 

The opening uf this particular ballad is a stock ballad opening occumng often. 

Tlie white fiiiiy or rt7fl Is the mountain spirit of the Servians. Vilas 
iimloubtedly existed a long whilo ago, I tiuve been frequently told. The invention 
of guns frightened tliciu and they took to the huge underground eavenia tliat are 
couimon in Monteui^ro. “ This is where the vifas used to liTO,” 1 have often 
lioen told. Viim were extreincty eaprieious, often very useful ami friendly and at 
other tiiiies nnietiablc. Tlie celebrated hero Kraljovich Marko, who tlourished in 
the fifteenth century, was sworn brother to a ri/u wIkj frequently saved him from 
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cneaiics by sendiDg down a tDounlaitt mbt VUm oteo were ui tbe habit till, 
recently of woming the Montenegrins of the approach of the Turks. Vilns were 
oxtreinely beantifu] mill " lieauiiftif uaa ri/n'’ is the usual expresaion of today. 
Tliuy could also tm vciy spiteful. A nVn would atutise lieriieif by appearing sa a 
beautiful taoideii cind inducing two young men to %ht about her. Wheu one or 
WtU were mortally woumkil, the vUn luugtuK) and How uwuy. They were aba very 
jealous and often slew very haitdsonic youths to prci'ent theui marrying 

mortal niaidous. 

Tlie serpent one also hears of often. Tliere seems a pretty genml 
belief in a latge serjient of soma kind that lurks in recesses in the mountains ajjd 
ia of vast also. At une place 1 was tolil it was IitijMjissible Lo swim across a eertaiu 
lake, because when a man got to the mtddle he vra.*! certain to throw up Itis anus 
and sink. Tlio serpent of the lake dnigged him down. My iiaiml guide lias a 
decitled tielicr in serpeiita He sltuftles out of it if you put it straight to him. 
But a few days after n serjieiit croiw up again as n i^ioaaible eaplsmtion of a 
stream liaviitg run ilry or souieiliijig rif tlml sort. 

“ Has the falcon swoojieil upon a bird 1 ** The falcon, too, playeil a considerable 
purl in Montenegrin afruira,tlie vi'ni the grey falcon. Every Montenegrin is a 
riro salbo. 1 am, too, wlien I tlo any^ung tlmt is oousidered brave. TItc falcon 
carries nioasoges in the old ballads. The raven always brings bad news. In 
another veraiuu of this ballad wliicb 1 picked np, ihu news of Butrieb'a dcuth is 
brought by lavens to hia nwtbor, who sends out Ibufiiio. 

Batrich is u iiieniber of the Cnee (Tsuiae) tribe. When the events narrated 
occurred, this was a rroiiticr tribe (Moiitcnegriu terriUuy lias since licen consider' 
ably extoudeil on that side). Tho neighbouring trilu'S of Gndiova and Banioui 
were then still tiiidor TnrkiaJi douiiiiiuii. Cucu and Bijclice Imd ulready migrated 
out of tho Herzegovina, tlusn Turkish, and Inul Imen setlleil by the VtudJka Fetar 1 
on Montenegrin soil 

Tlicre are now lietween forty and fifty tribes in Montenegro. They have each 
a distinct irmlition os to their origin. As an example, lako tliat of the clou 1 tiave 
lived witli most, Njeguahi 

Njegushi takes its naniGB from Njcgusfa, a mountain of tlio HerzignvLnu 
{iucludctl now by the Treaty of BorUii in mudum Montenegro). Tlie weatom side 
of Montetiigru is Intgcly comiKised of tribes which shirtoil out of the Herzogovina 
into tlio more inaecessiblo Moutemgrin mountains. The tribe Njegushi traces its 
origin tlins. A niun callnl rmioah came first, presuuiably with his fomity and 
belongings und sett1e<) ut I>ugi ijo [tit. the long volley, a valley wliich now lies 
deep below the carriage rood leading to Cetiiije); Funosh is leputod to have come 
in the iifteentli centuty; dates nio vague. Froiu him qiring nil Uic ptiount iuhabi' 
tants of Dogi ilo. It consists now of almnt sixty houses, seven or eight of which 
aiv fltili Punoahovidies. The others, tliougU they have difrerentioted into liunily 
gmups with difTerent naiiics, all trace descent from Fiineah. My guide, Krato 
Pej«»vich, belongs to I'Jugi do, and ou the 9th of March last year (19nT) I was theie 
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un Zadushiija SuboLn (AJi Scrnte" Saturday). We made tapra by rolling liteswai 
round ootion cord, miA .ntuek n lot of them all round tlio edge of the xy/m, the little 
round table. On the table was boiled wheRi (jmnhardij{i)t and wine. He then censed 
the tfa>n (tbero is of course an ikeu in every bouse), lit all tbe ouuUeB, prayed 
and ibeii poured tlie wine on the wbrot. 

I then went to church with all tbo men of Ibigi do. Dugi do hae its owu 
ohurcln Everyone brought wme and liolled wheat or bresA Wo burnt quantities 
of tapers, Tlien, after a mass. Pop Gjnro, the iiriujat (Plate XII, Fig. t), stood at u 
table facing the IkonostaBLB and read tho names of the deceased in all the fsinilies 
of Dtigi flo since the tribe iNJgan. These were banded him in little books or fold«4l 
IMirdiTnejiU. We at Pimosfi and it waa a long job; of course we ate wheat 
for their soula. The lists were nmm strings of ChnstiEui names ajid no geneslogies 
could be traced on any tiiat I saw. Only quite recently diii any \voincn*8 names 
occur ill llietjo IbU. ^uie of Uie Ihniosh lot live iw Kopitiii atioUicr siiiiill 
village of clan Njegushi. Tlie hulk are at Dugi ikip 

Kest after Piiiiosli, qiiito flooii after* also in the fifteentli cemm^\ eflme two 
brothers, also from the amne place as Pnnosb. Wliat relation they were to him I 
do not know, Tliesc brotbors were called Jenik and Kaicb. From those we get 
the two largest gronjA of tho triljt, the dcrukovicliea and the ItoJoboviches. 

Hjcso ngiiln are subdivkiLHi Into luanj' family gronpa or The 

present Prince's fumily, the I'etroviches, belongs to the Jeraknvkhea Tlnit aoiim 
of these gnaqia or must have Wn both pious ainl wealthy ia sbowii by 

the fact iljiit though tlie wdiok tribe is vaguely reokoued at Iwtween four and five 
liujidro^l hottStt, it |it>asesiieb no lefus Liuui sovenu^en chiirches, two of which etaml 
side by sida 

liifit of all U> flettJe was Fr&ti (literally willow), the viUago of Vrbica lioing 
the fimt group o! Iopuscs you come to on entering Moiitenegro. 

There are four other tiny villngr^ seattei^ on tbo munntaiiiB which also 
Ijclong to otic or other of the ttb&ve mentionod groujia utul that is the whole 
It is an extrcmoly proud pftmt, for it not only coiiiaittPi the Itoyul family* but it is 
the only one that can Ixmst ihal uo Turkish nrmy hns ever penetnitetl ita territoiy. 
It owns the targe iiioiintainj tlie I^vcen, aiul I ms a lurge plain in iU mitbt;, but uU 
the old settlements are on the aides of tlie inountaiiMi aurrouuiiing the plain. I was 
told that ibis is becauge when the tinst settlem ehtme their sites the plain was full 
of water^ but that it burst tbrough undeigroimd and all ran away. TMa is an 
Interesting trnditiun as tlie plum vi an utidoubEed lake betL I do not know of a 
lake being marked ou ony early map* but it is not likely the people could hiivo 
invoiiled the tale, 

A uiaa timy nmriy' within Ills }t{cfft€ but not \vLthin his hratjiim The brafjsivo 
in old days consisted of coimms to the iiiA di^ret, but in the nature of things It 
litcauie necessary in time la subtlivide large brat^vm in intor-iuarriagetihle groups. 

At tlie presLUit ilay iu Mouiencgro tlm brttisii^ does not go beyond tliLrd 
touaias who may mmiy. Hnt the reeliitg ngnlti^at ninrrylng one's blood, as it is 
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it; giilt t'erj strung and tha hfatdvo of UrekHlovich in tbe Kuchi pltmt 
t>oa»te Lliat it Juw ntver y«t ijiatTie^l a drop <jf itii (nvii MowL It copakta of about 
u hundred houM^ii, uud boa onfy juat now beoii divided into iuter-nuitTUiij^liIe 
groups. The hratatvo hold togetlicr very strongly. In case of the murder of one 
moniher the whole flew to anus. The halliuJ of Ihurioh illustmties tliis. 

In aueli acase « liairicfa s, the food would very likely bat for years, or oven gonem* 
utiotis, Cliorovich's family Iming Moalcma and enetuiea. Should, however, « case 
of blood vengeance wcur hetweeu two braidtiis in the same the hemis of the 

plemt intervened speedily to prevent the Icea of the fighting meu of the tribe; several 
bad generally been killed or wountlai Tin; two fwviisfr«f were Bworn to keep ptace, 
usually till the next imiautatii sidnl'a ilay. The vow was renewed a second time 
and also a tliirxl time if the parties hml not yet k<ct>uie recondiwl. When it came 
Ui the thirti time u day u'aa fixed for the judging and settling of tfie cose. Tribe 
law was callwl the tlccrce of the good men, Sud Detd/riK IJudL The good men 
were the htaida of and of all the fitiiisebolds, tlm licad «f the whole clou, 

ant) the priest, twenty-four in all. Tlicy were fliimmonwl by the plaintiff, Tlie 
defeiitlmit hod a right to object to any of tijctu. They met always oa a Sunday 
morning outside the chiireh. All the men of each braiders involveil usually apiieartnl. 
The go^ men wore well veraoil in all the tmditioual law. Hiey heatd the evidence 
and estimausd the damage, '* A litMid," that is, a dead man, waa valued at 120 
dacuts, I believe about JEGO. A " hlotKl." that is, a woum.l, was reekoiietl at 10 
ducats, at moat, A dead nmu thus was equivalent to twelve severe w'ounda. In 
this way the occumil was talaticed, a ** head " on one siilo hulaneiug one on the 
utlier, Wounds were valued aecording to severity and a bill made out. The good 
men wrote ami sctded their verdict in some such furni oh this \ “ We, the umler- 
sigtied Jiead men of X. huving considered the case of so and so. do umnimouBly 
decide . , . here follow tlie details, and we decree, ek. This on our souls, we find 
to be the Imat way of restoring pence according to the custonia of our land and the 
must huimutiible, and whu differs from US )9 no brother uf outh.*' The seutetice 
included in such a case not only the fine to be paid, but all the cerenmiiiea to be 
gone through to ensure reconciliation. In iloiitenegro. until recent times the word 
“friend" Itod not the English lueaniiig. You could not W the friend of a man tu 
whutJi you were unt in some way related. If you were not a friend yon were, of 
couree, a imssihlo enemy. It is possibly on thut account Uiat blood re]atiuuatii|is 
were tmcctl to such great lengths. It undoubtedly made fur peace, and a crowd of 
inmgiiiary relationships were brotigbt about by mamoge. and classed aa blotal 
relalluiio. llolationsULp was and is divided iulo five classes. 

1. Tbe blood uf a mau"s (retire as above. 

2, The blootl of his wife's family and that of his brother's wife. 

8. Tbe family of Ids wife's brother’s wife, 

4, A'wwstm 

6. Adopted child. About this latter 1 know very little, i am told it 
renks exactly as own ehiliL 
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Tbe vari<ius lelatioiiships are vor]r muelt moic acGiiintely nanux) tiuin ia most 
European langnag^ For instenco, a tnan’a wife‘a bratl^cr is bis A womnn'H 
liaatinntl'a brother is her A iuud’8 !deter*a brother ia tus *eak. The husbanda 

of two aiaUini are each uther^a paiix’Hak, AH of which we elaaa together aa brother' 
in-law. 


List ov Words TTsrd to Dkkotr Tajuous DitORKSs or 

ESLATIONdUIP IN' MONTEN'EGRO, 

Orandfathcr, djed. 

Great unde, abo djed. 

Great grandfather (or unde), pmdjrd, 

Graudiuother, Ittba. 

Great gmndmotlier, i/raha^i. 

Father, otae (olii/r), 

Motber, majka. 

Brother, hnd, 

Slater, sestm. 

Uiictc (on fatheFit aide), atric (pronounce tlrits). 

His wife, atnna. 

Unde (on motUer’a aide), njoA' (»yffj;}L 
Hifl wife, v/na. 

Aunt (father's dater and luothcr’s aiater), MAw. 

Htislmnd, ntn^ 

Wife, £nui (tliia is ako woman), or NfT^eda. 

A man’s wife’s brother is his Sura, 

The Sura's wife ia a man's 
A womau’a hualimul’a brotlier ia her djerer. 

A woman’s sister ia her hualiand’s snul, 

Ilu stand’s sister is bis wifef'a 

The wives of brotliera am each other's Jarm. 

Utisband's tnotber is !ua wife's artJerta, 

Wifa'a moOier is her husband’s jmniea, or tatta (or taSta), 

Wife’s Miter is her tiuabniid’a fod. 

Bioibcr’e wifp is a man's (or woman's} maha, 

A mail's daughter-in-law ia also his tnaha, 

A brother’s child ia bratunae or nuowte (niosc,), braianitti or siitomm 

(feunX 

A siatei's child is serfrif (luasc.), teatrica or aeatriiinit (fem,), 

A gronddiild ia nniiJt. 

A man a sisters husbaml is hia stiuJt (ari is also used but TTi ** finH also 
aoQ-iu'lawjL 

Sou-in-law, vti. 

First consin, rutjidi (fern, or (lit. brotlierV diild) 
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Secoml ootmUp drugi (2nd) rodjak or braiuctd. 

Third couaiu, treci (3rd) etc. 

Any raumlH^r of the broMro (eansioB to the nrt- degree) h another'a 
hrai^stt^nik, and tlicy idl address each other as brotlier, 

A daughter of Llic liouaa married away tutc another clan in odim. 

A man's wife's child by a preriaus husl^^d is his (moso^), jmi4>rka 

(feiiL). 

The husbanda of two or more siaters are each other'a 

Stepfather^ cSuJl 

Stepmotiter, maStAa. 

Stepbrotlierp poluhrtii {ie,^ lialf-brother)i 

StepsistfiTp potustdru. 

RKUTIONS FOEtmOPKI^ TO MAftRY* 

1. The blood of the family 

2. Th^i blood of the wife's family and of the brother'^ wife's family. 

3. Tlwj bltical of the fatiiily of the wife's hroLlier'a wife. 

4. ATKm^ro. Ranks ns family blctod only m dlretrt line of descent Tlio 
kum^s hroLlier's family is no relatloii to the god children. 

5^ Adoptail child (this ranks ns fninlly bloody 

Kiijn^^o^ tlie renmiuitig forbidden degree to be coiisidemirb best transbteil as 
godfathcrhocKL This is a very binding lelatioiiship. The go<lchiid ranks as own 
child and is therefore not iRtenuarriageable with Uie goiirathor^a childrciL Nor 
cue the direct dcscendjmLs intennarringeable. As all the godchildren of a man are 
considered each othsw' brothers and sisters and mnk ascac tly as blood-rolationsp it is 
usual to have but one godfather for a whole family or rekUonships would bo 
frigbtftiUj tangletL In recoocilixig a blood-feud pit wns the custom of the good men 
to order that several uhildreti of the guilty hmtdm, should havo membi^is of the 
other m godfathersL Skoidd there be some yoong unchristened infants all 

rondy they were brought at once, and fortbwztli chmtentnl It was ctistomaiy^ to 
postpne baptism of a child till thus needed* Klood-relationship tlioa 
GStahliahed and the parties became allies instead of enemies. A grand feast 
followed. 

If the gocxl men were iimibie to settle a case satisfactorily, it went before the 
prince, who was tJie eupreme court of appeal, it ts only aomo eight yearn ago that 
the present prince resigned this post I once saw him on a Siindny moming 
sitting in front of the church hearing a case. Two uien, Turfciali subjects, liad 
tram^ from across the bonier to Ijcg his opinion on a blood-fetid [ was told 
Uiat tinally he got them to sweor reconciliatiorL 

Tlie good men no longer try criminal oaaeo, hut the heads of a ptan^ still 
decide purely tribal Imsmess, such os wowl-cuttiiig rights and so forrit, and mee 
outside the dmred 
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Many p(^opIe will atill tell you iliat thu gwxl uiea niltniiiiAU'nKl juBti«e in a far 
better ttionner than can be done by a modem law court. They knew all the parties 
concenioti, ouil justice, not merely law, wna tlie raaulL lltey uaed, when they 
thought ht, to deal with ail innniicr of i>usaible aide isaues. Tire Austrians in 
iSoania had. at the beginning, more Llian once to eummoii the gotHl men to decide 
cases tiutt the Austriau i<ourte were unite imsble to unm^’el, aa tliey de|>etKtcd npon 
u nmas of local custom. 

Ttie next lM)int of interest iu the ballad is that Batrich herd sworn lirotiicrhood 
with OHtnan. JPobratimutw, or sworn brotlieriiotHl. was till recently very frequent 
among tho South Shivs, In Munteuegro il ivua s worn in church before a priest, except 
in tJie case of a MoelenL IVtidien could swcar^m^e's^rinixfm. I heanl a case of this 
when in Bosnia the year before last. A Sei^'ieii lady whutu I know does a lot of 
relief work among die poor in tmllying villegea. One day a woman fmm one uf 
these villages came down to the town greatly exeitctl and claimed the lidy as 
poaettrima^ '< Lust night," she saiil, " 1 hud a ujost terrible dream. A great serjienc 
caiuG, and was going to devour me. I saw you in my dream and called on 3 ''ou as 
my sister in God, to hqvo me. And you saved me, and I liuvc come to ask you for 
ppmatniiiaiftf.'' Tlio Istly iicceploii the relattojiship and tlie jHiosaats call legularlj' 
an<l recently invited tJio (laughters to a wedding, saying. " Voa must twine to your 
cousin's wedding." Poiiraiumiva in Jlontouegro luis not curried blood-relationsiiip, 
so far 09 iutemiarriage is oonconiod, witliin living meruDry, nor lum tliu bond been 
ratilied by eicbiingH of lilo-xl, so fur as 1 can In N'ortti Allmnia, however, it 

.still frnriies full blutHl-relittioiiship; and hlood is e.'tcliaiiged when taking the vow. 

Tlio old father Pero on Wring of Balrich'a death tc^ at hia Ijcaitl and eyes. 
bW-tearing is now pmhiliited by taw in Montenegro at runemts, but is still done 
111 ont-of-tiie'way places. 1 liava seen a isase. A youtji, Stevo, coiiain of my gnitie, 
ilied in Manchuria (ho wns with tlie Buasiiui army), when 1 was Uviug at I>ugt do. 
Iho jK)or lad Imd liecn in his grave six months w'heu we got tiic news. But, 

(with tlie ciceptiou of course of the burial) all the usual rites had to be con-ied 
out. 

Tlie bnys were flout out to all the tillages to tell ail liie tribe tlie ilay fixed for 
the mooming. We rosistcil and ground the cofTwe at our house. My tribe has mode 
a rule to give un T»hija (spirit). The old niotlier of Stove was not told of liu dcatli. 
luit sent on a visit to her marriml datigh tor, that siie might not seethe fnncrul 
prepanitious till nil waa ready. 1 wob Inirrili&l at Hub, but was told that if she 
knew she wmdd begin to cry at cnice, and Uiat as »hc was very old she would then 
t« too exliuuBtod to wail in jmblic on the pnj^ier day. On the morning of Lite day 
we went to the house of Luliud, Stove's cider lirother. luiil there a trpe: or table 
was arranged. That is, that in default of n bexiy to moum over, a dunuiiy is mude, 
Goat, waiatooni, kuickerlKxikera, white gaiters and leathern oandola are laid out on 
the tuide in the .'lOTubtaiice of ii man and girded with the sash and wcapona, A 
(.apis laid where the head ehoutd k*, 1 have seen tins more than once. The for* 
orn emptmeswof thciiiuns aclual clulheagive oti [iliiiost more imignant idea of loss 
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llwij Oie rtctwal corpse. Karly ou tliu day uf niourduig caini? all Dugi do, the aoti$ 
of Punofth. They all hiet tiji Ity tha chtircb, imd caino io [iiviccasion, all tho men 
first jiik) then tho wunen. When within a Iminlrttl yarrJs or so of the house they 
niisc«l the death wail; an awful wailing rhytliuiical chant Vou can hear it mtlea 
away, 

fd U dnttutn moji bmtt f 
Li li dnttwa iiutj irUati hrate / etc. 

Woe, wiHj t<» ns Sievo oh my hrother ! wh», woo to us, tny wing^it brother 1 

The cry is taken on a quick hrmth whidi rnpidty bocntucs a cttnvnlaive sob. 
TIh! proetissioii arrives in astatio bordering on frenzy. 1 knew most of tlicse people 
well I confess 1 was fiLiiiost tcrrificil when Limy cladicd into the little dark 
cottage; 1 was just inside the door. I went imtscd !« onu of the family. Tliemcri 
liurled themsolves bto the room. I tun into the comer at I believe tJicy would 
have gone right over me quite uiioouscioiisiy. They djuiced madly in front of the 
Irjftz, leaping a yard from the gntinitf, Uimaplng their Jieuils and breasts with tlrdr 
clenched fists, and yelling friglil fully. Tlic team streuuieil from them. They 
threw tbumeelveg on the dummy body, almost fighting to kiss iL Iktiind the 
tuble were the aged uiother suptwrtetl by her two marru^l daughteni. The younger, 
a most beautiful wnman, liod rip[)di her face down with her nails and. smldeii 
with bleed and tears, was, with her tiiothor nud slater, siuging the ptaisea of the 
dead Iniy. These songs arc improviaEnl, but contain a great number of stock phtusca 
(they are colled imenje). 

The men were allowed some five ininutcs (ft howlijig oiigy «f grief X then Pep 
Gjuro, who WM master of tlie cereuionies, cried, “ Brothere ■ you have wept enough. 
Make place for utliers.” They withdrew, some reding willi czlutUBtinn. Pop 
Gjuro caught all those that were far gone and Inuided each a cup of strong black 
coffee as a stimidnnt. The women come ia next and the same cereuiouy won gono 
tlirough, hut they tlid not jum|fc Tlw tliroe women iiehtnd tlic table sang 
incfusantly in a kind of awful poesessioa, apjiorently uuoonscious of all that wont on. 

And BO, village by viUage, came the whole /dem* And not only tlie pctqile on 
the siiol, blit all the married rulaLlves, even those irom Cetinje, a long four hours* 
tramp across tlie snow. 

The odd port of this is tlie mechanJeaJ wny iu which tears are caused by the 
mDiB fact of 14 Li Liing {wtraettnja), Tlie Yrbica djou mostly did not know the 
}ioor boy’a name aud had. to be coacheil iu ilio detaiU liefore beginning to wail, but 
witltiu A tnlnnte or two of heginniug they were sobbing hittorly. Coming homo 
peopio compared notes as to who had cried host 

In former days when the Montenegrins shaved their heads and wore a long 
crown-lock only, it wets custemory to cut off this lock and to throw it iato the 
grave. Women also cut olf tlicir hair. I tisve seeti a tong tress of a woman’s hair 
fastened to riie wooden cross ou a grove in the Herz^iinB, 

Applua were, aud I Indievc are, thrown into the grave. In the Uerzegoviniaa 
parts of Montenegro, oranges, bits uf bread and quantities uf ra^, frogmenta torn 
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ftom the nioiimefB* cLothing^ aro always put on th.<j graves at llic present day* inuig 
fttj to a young Uee pot at- ttio head of the grave. 1 havo been to sevotfi.1 irjiez 
futieralfi, but have not been to all the ceren^ony when there waa a corpeo, as I should 
bavo had to kiss it, md oould not have evaded doing so vrithnut hurting tlio 
relatives^ 

I have seen ttu intennent from a distance. The end is moat impressive* All 
the j}lcm€ atatifis round the open grav-eK Tlie elder calls aloud on the deceased by 
mme, ^^Markol Markol Marko!" Haib him loudly and pauses for a reply. 
TiicUp alter a long ailcncep the whole lot about together* “ Qoodbycp brother^ and 
tnm away from the grave. 

The only point left to be touched on in tlie ballad is tliat of head-hunting. 
This primitive enatozn was common to all ilia Balkan people^ botli Chtifituin and 
Moslem. It is n very deeply rooted cnatom, and is not yet extinck My own 
guide is bitterly Emhamed of Ibc fact that he did not got a head in the *76— 77 wot, 
and Urges that be was only sLiteeuat the time* He confessed it rtsUiciantly 
and nddedp *"I wisli yon hodn^t asked me/* Of coiltsc^ it ia illegal now in 
MoutcuegTo to put heads on sticks as forjneriy. But [ heard of lieaJa on sticks in 
North AUxmia in 1&04—Montenegrin heads taken on the frontier. Tliero wens 
any anionnt of heads Utkeu iti Lhe Iasi war by all parties. The Bishop of Kustoria 
in South Macedonia brought head-Uikitig quite up to date in 1903 by having the 
lifliid photograplicd ufterwards, and sendiug copies to his friends as Christmas or 
Easier cards—I forget which. I met tliia right reverend guntlemiiu—an olive- 
ski nnedp black-bained, mtbor slit-eyed man with a floppy lower lip* 

I have no doubt that Ostmiti's bead onmmentod old PorD'a roof trou for many 
u duy^ and alTarded him great saiisfactiom 

So much for the l^albuL In (dtiiug rouml tlio iiro of an ovenicig erne picks up 
a lot of mi&celbiiieons beliefs and ideas. I will give some ejtamplesk It ia difficult 
to know wliicb tochoue^x lu the Cnnuicu valley w'bcn a bride is waiting for tfic 
grooniEnien to fetch her away to be married it is the duty of her bmthm to stand 
on eiEiher side of her and watch ihai no evil-iutentiQiied pensoii tics a knot in the 
fringe of her (long shawl or plaiil). Siiould this happen her first cliiUl 

will ho bom deformed, or alio will miscarry* In all di&tricta it Lb most unlucky 
for her to look liai;k when leaving bet father's heuM. Tliu gnxunaiiien have to 
toko tare that Bho doM noL A woman who is with cliild and craves ff>r any 
particular food muet beware not to tetich nny pari of bur body with her hand. 
For*iiJiould she crave for milk ami touch her hair the cbild'e hair wfll bo whito; 
should shociuve pork the touchetl spot will t>o cjoveivd vvitli pig's hristlci*, and so 
fordi. A woman con toll if her chihl will a boy or a (prl by lb to wing u dried 
fish blsdd«r on the fire. If it go off pop there will be u Ijoy; if it only BezIcb out* 
a girl 

Three djiya after the birth of a child a woiiian b snppised to be fit lo go out 
and fetch and cany wood ami water as usual, Slie may ntit make hread or cook 
till the child has bi'en ebristouDd and she dmidied. There are great ityoicing^ 
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^■hen & boy is bojn jind disappointtiicnt over it girL In eome place® all the 
meu of the Ifatstw gq to the woinaji's roona tiau next day and drink oud danra and 
BtTig to wctconio the arrival of another nudo. I atn asstired the newly, made 
mother ciyoj’s tiiis cjttremBly. 1 heard of this in old Sorria. just over the 
Montenegrin frontier. 

Medicine was and is laiBely practiEed hy wise women. Every dieoase. tticy 
liay, ita® its plant. Most of the nmjedies are herbal. Hum oak applea and 
breathe Bmofee for a couglL The following, I am told, ia excellent for pneumonia. 
Take a driftl gall-iiLidder of a pig and iKiuud it op; mix it with gunpowder 
and drink it in strong ralnija, Tliis is very powerful, I was told hy a man whoso 
life, 30 he said, bad been saved hy it The whole compiiny Imd great faith in the 
prescription. 

The wise worien of the Cnnmca valley have an odd core, or rather charm, for 
rupture. Tliu wj»e waumii pute some water, which must Ib freshly dmwn, into 
an ibrik (loug^neckod mebul ijot). She puts it on the hre and cro^ it throe 
times. When it boils she says, *■ Water, I ffliU on you three times from Heaven 
to earth. If Mr. So and So of such an address is rupturwl, let his bowel return 
like this water, saying, sho tiiruB the boiling wjjtor out into a tnotal dish, uniJ 
hold® the ihrit month down in it. As the hot metal pot cools sojhc of the wutur 
rises again into the the more liie lieLtor. A fee of 2(f. is askwl, and the 

operation sbfwld l« repeated till relic/ is obtained. It is usuM atsfj to give the 
openitor BOinti eggs or a ctiessc to induce her to bogiti. 

NHtivo Burg^ns have a greal looit ropiiUitioa for dresaing wounds and sotting 
Imnca. Tilt* traditional w*ay of dressing a wound is njiimrkably antiseptic. It wau 
on no account to be washed with water, hut cleanml out several times with strong 
wino or ndctfiK I have tlie coiitouiporary nccoiint of a dud fought with handjara 
in 18o3 with tho description of dressing the wound, a great sword cut tJmt severed 
three riba. This was washed Jirat witii white wine. A lot was poured in, and tfia 
tnari rollEHl Istckwnrds and forwaitls. An old man I know entortaiDod me uU tho 
evening with the detnila of how ho was sliot tlireugh the lungs at Ujb tnutlc of 
Viieidol in 1S76- He was taken to tiie Itussian field hospital, and was very bad. 
Got wot«e luid worse. "The llussinn doctor then said ho must cut onoUicr liole 
in tile between two ribs. 1 Jjad two holes already, so I thought it vety stupid. J 
knew I should diu if 1 had anoUier hole in me. 1 naked the black sistor to toll 
my tjoopfo to save me. They eamo in the night and carried uia away, f was so 
tliin my wife carricN.! me like a liahy. They poured ruAyif in at my top wound. 

It nisilo me cough most aremlfuliy. Some of it ran out of the other hole. The 
black BBter ewne and put the iMiidngos on. Tliuy poured into mo very 

ofton, and tiie wound got well, and in a year I was strong. 1 always prey for the 
block sister who saved mu from the dmrtor who would liavc cut a hole in mo " 
Ho is aa old man now utid os hniti as naila He has drunk ever since and 

no wine, ft is Brnily believed that whichever you are dressed with, wine nr voJbjn 
you uiusL drink in futon. * 
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Tfic local auigwtns liad alw a great tcpuUttitm for trepanning. In sacli a 

locky cnonl^y plraty “I ‘““W" ‘ . 

Iu<e »ot Men eiw of *. inrtminenM. ^Vbon U» piMO of bone lad tcon roaovod 

a Itmm of shecp'a wool was aseJ t* . 

I was wld that when there wn» a flevere epidemic of cholera in Montcne^i^ 

in the Bixtlas it was cuetoiuaiy to put a uinn in a field and to plough a cirele rouii 
liim to keep off the .lisease, hut it wafl not euoceasfu!. 1 was aleo diown a 
with a large mtuial hole throngli it, thmugU which infante were paseed for the 

A von-8ttangp reme-ljr for fe^r. which I am told w Bdll need w to make a 
fire drUl with a piece of luuil and a piece of soft wood. The patient lolps to work 
the .Iria The fire then paeaes out of hie l.xly and igintee the wood, and he gete 

Tliere is, in fact, no end to the funny tlduga you h<ar if you Uue with the 
people ns ono of thorn-fables, guinea and humomus talea They arc a simple 
and Imepitable people, and poetical and imaginative. ^ . 

Wlien 1 left Montaicgro laat I aid I must go back to Englan to tny own 
people, and find myeeU a house, for 1 had no homo to Jive in. Ami an oldjnan 
aid. - Why shouldst thou seek for a Ihhmo, 0 lady I The wimle white worid w 
thy houflc, md all idch ata thy brethreHn^ 


Jtmrmt s//Af Rojfiti ImwiiiuU^ XXXiX^ Plni* XU^ 
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AJ^THEOPOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE BANGALA 
OF THE UPPER CONGO RIVER. 

Bv THK Bkv, .foHs H. Wesks. 

Pbefaue. 

Tuk following notes roliito to the tribe genewlJy known by the name of Bangala of 
the Upper Congo River, and repneneut tlicir iitate, ciistonot, und mode of life in 
1890 (and avibsequont yearn), when firal T went to Uvo ainong them. Up to that 
Utne they Imd had ^-ory little intercourse with Eoropcjuis, certainly uoisnffideiit to 
affect their enstoma or modify tlicir hnbita of life. 

It will Le my aim in theao notes to put in permtitieiit form what was observed 
then, and sIbo wJurt came under oWrvation during Inter years-and waa jotted 
down—tlixit represented their true natural state. 

T lived among these people from August, 1890. to April, 190S, na a misaionary 
Qt the Baptist M^ionary Society, Otir ititercoiirse with the naUvea wna meet 
rntimatfl, and our journeys, for evangelioal purposes, very frequent. During that 
time 1 t^iiJed at Moiisambe, a town about 40 miles lielow " NoutbUo Anvera " 
^herwise known aa 3>iboko or Iboko) on the right bunk of the River Congo. 
Wljile there, I collectetl a vcfeabukry of some 7,000 mtive words, and a great 
number of their ffilktore stories. Soma of these stories have been piiblislied in the 
Joaruat o/the Foliltire Sifcieiif, ami I trust os opportunity permito to piiblisli more of 
them. The vocabulary Juis not been printed tocauw, by tlie time we ba.] it ready. 
Iho population liiul so decreased tliiit our stutiou at Mooseinbe waa abandoned. 

I. CurrjiiNO. 

Clotbing was worn both by men and women. Many of tlte nieu wore trade " 
elolh. some wore bark cloth. The women wore skirts made from the new, tender 
fronds of the palm tree. TJie outer akin wus scmiuKl off the fiondlet, and the Cbtes 
wed in the snn, and plaited on a string; their skirts consisteid of about twenty of 
t Btrjng^ tied round the ivuiat. Tbo uttoclied Jlbzes were out to suit the bMet 
of the wearer. The younger anil morecAw the person, the shorter tlie skirt. Often 
the attached hbree wore cut so slmrt as to expose the lower part of the buttuoks. 
Tiie older and more staid the pereou. tlm longer Llio skirt. When Hiuuming 
nntnmmed skirts were worn reaeliing Ui the knees. Tims worn, they lyokftl 
untidy, and gave the impression, which they were intended to couvey, of uegligonce 
VoL .XXA15, „ ® 
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of p<JreonaiJ appearance llxrougli grief. The uk&ly trimmoJ sJcirts gave the wearers 
Lhe appearance of a ballet girL 

The men wore tbeir elotlis between their l^s ivttacbeti to a string or belt 
ronirtt ilie waist. The outer sides of ifie Liuglis wera left nneoverod^ A pieGO of 
cloth 5 or G feet long, and from 12 ineliee to SG inchca wide vi'aa t4iken. md one 
eud was passed under the ImjU in fronts and the other end lietw^een the legs 
and fixed in the Mt at the back. For ordinary purposes of walkingp the man 
either wore the loop of the cloth reaching to the knees^ or pulled all be could pass 
tbreuagh the l^elt in front, and let the lotwe end dangle to iiud fro* like an aprsin. tw 
be walked. Wlien at W'ork, or on a journey ^ the ends were puUetl up evenly Ijaok 
and fronts tbna giving greater freedom to tlio legs, 

TIhjio was no special covering for the genitals. Itoth men and wromen were 
careful to ciover Lheniselvefl on all occasions, whether bathings fislmgr sitting 
down. When bathing or fishing tliey would w*car an old cloth or Boina leav^ If 
yon nccidenUlly came on a man Isaihing be w ould either return to deep water, or sit 
down in shallow water, or cover hia genitals with hk bajul$- Of course, them am 
exceptions to tins nilep as there are some nien and wonieu ©verj^vherc wlaj 
will shamelessly expose tlienuiclvea Ordinary natives have remarked to me on 
the mdecency of whit© men stripping on a steamer's deck, in view of everybody, 
and jumping into tlie river^ 

When sewing their cloths they tused a tmlive-niade tieedla and palm fibre. 
The needle was about 5 or G inches long, and the eye was formed by tajjuring 
one end, and taming it over to form a loop^ the end W'as welded into the Iwady of 
tbo neeiUe^ and the whole well tempered. 

Skin hate were worn at **palavers” md during %lits. They were more for 
protection against eats than for the sake of onmmeiit. The clothe and clothes of 
dead men were buried with thetUx or if tho article was out of the oomiuon it was 
first broken (killed) or tom, and tium placed on tlio grave. 

At war timo a fighter would cut off th© lips of the maik he killed in battle^dry 
them^ iftud thorn with brass chair imils, and wear them, euspended from a string, 
mund lus neck as a token of his bravery. 

It was no uncommon right to see u native protecting his head and shoulders 
from the rain by a kig© plantain leaf, or a woman gnaiding her recently-dritsstsl 
haiTp or her linhy frtnn th© t^iin, by a plantain b^aJ or large wooden platter. 
Directly the natives saw an umbrella they appreciated its utility. 

There wos no difference in drees between the various ranks of men and womoa. 
As a rulc> chiefs, hemimen, ami freemen ware more slmbbily dressed tlian slaves, 
I think the remson for this wiis txhat tho ohiefs^etc.^ were not unxious to display their 
wealth for fear of being charged with witohemft, but at the eaiijc time they allowi'd 
their slaves to drei» lut w'ell oa they couTd so ns to be imutentcd with their poaitiom 
On grand occasions, chief a, etc-^ would dress up in fine ololheSj and have tbeir 
bodies liuoiutuil with palm oil and cam-wood powder. 
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Tho liair wan frequently flresaed in vnrioaa aliapes^ butlhemo&L comiuon method 
wm to dmw the hair from the sidea ntui Ijflck to the top at the head, uinl there 
plait it in aiieh a nny that it formed a uil-like elongotiiHi protrodsng over the 
foreliead and enrWni^^ tipwarrlHv This was tbi atyio insist nlfected by men. and the 
more ikiidifie^l tho mmi tlio longer tlie"‘ tail” iia they Uflcd to hiiy hair to plait in 
with their avm. Woioen Imd llidr hikiudiiae in Him foehiom The iiair 

Wiis often cut short, and sometimes^ for cleanllue^, nhaved clean. lu tiiaos of monm- 
in^ far a relatkin llie hnir wa^ filiavriJ on one aiilu outy« Fri'^iiiently tlie hair 
was m flhaved that smatl tuftes of liair wera left hore nnd tlicre nl:)Oiit the of a 
!fi;c pence, and tlie^ when long enuEigh MT^rc tied in knot^i. 

Boys and girla wonhl Icive their liair cut short, and bands so shaved 
tliaL their heads resemb]<Hi wdhplaimed g^irdens^ witli the hair for tlifO flovre^r 
Ije^is, Olid Uw. Khovctl liuads for tho A design liail ita rsiTi for u tituo and 

then gave place to an-other tliat lw?eaijie tlie fasldom After a few luontlis 
an old design would rf^apjiear juid l^e the fashbii again fur a niuiiLli or so. The 
following are uawos of iwn or three modes of dmlitig witli the hair i^AfnktiUa = 
to flhave all the hair oflF the head ^ to alnive high up in tho foreheail sm 

as to ninke the Taco npiie^ir l ouud, ami thrf fcireliwul very high. ^ to 

slwive a tnanguUr patch, the liaso of the tnatiglo on the forclioad, niiil ila apex 
on the cell tie of thi» hGoiL Mun^ohi =to shave eweh siile of tlie head, leading u 
liaiid of liair tttmv foreheml to imk of neck, l^oi& = to draw the hair up and plait 
the tall”as lififluriljcMl above. Theto was another mode: tu slmve the Iwick and 
front of the hemlp leaving a tvaml of hair rnnning frf>m one ear ttcroHs the top of the 
hcjid to the other ear, Aa stateil above, tlicre w'cro oihor dosigiiB like a ganl^n. 

Ifeords were worn by any svho oonld gitiw thenjp hut^ wlide free men always 
phdteil theiTH, slaves were never ado well to do mx Moinjtachea were worn by all 
who eared to do so, nie monstaclie was often shavetl oU, and the uyebrows also, 
and it was a very eouirnon practice for the cyetinihcs to l>o piillcfl lait one by one. 

They weni fond of brass ornaiiiGiits, especially Lho woiiien^ who often w^ore 
heavy solid brass collars weighing froni 2 Ibt, to IB Ilia, Wlieii they died their 
liemle worn cut off to remtive the callarx The armlets were m\m of brass^ but very 
light as a rule; and ffomeilmes the Ijogcrs were wound round wdth htnm wire. 
Tho ankletfi w'ere vurions in Rhai>e oarl w eight, st'kinetimes heavy irnisu ringH were 
{put on ono above tho oLhor^ und here and ihene wouIpI Iste seen a woman with a 
spiral teg nrfiniueut rciu^hiiig from the ankles t<i the kneea. The men wore light 
brass ornatnentH round their wriatn and ankbiiL wdiioh were put on and off accord lug 
to the work they hail lo do, Souietimea ivoty mikleta ainl anuktSp neatly cut, 
wero worn. Young diildren often had thirty or forty light brass and iron rings 
rouml their araiSp legs, and aeoku^ These various omameul^ were kept hriglit by 
freijuent {lolishing. 

At dancei), laaA^eSp vineSp and small bnmehes were worn witli very picturesque 
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effect. Snmll ekitis were hung tmm iheir girdles apron foehiou, i^rith the tails 
dragging on the ground. Hard seed-poda were tied round the ankles to cause a 
raLllmg sound as they shufflad their feet in dancingi 

Tlje Ijolta they wore had knives of various sijzea and sliapes attac^herl to thenii 
CuiiDLSsos of efepliant and liippopotamus hide were worn to protect tha Ixack^ 
Thoy were hnng from the ahouldors by loops and weit? laoed in Theiie 

cifiirasBe.s bad a sheath knife feed to them where the enda met in CronL This left 
tlie liands free for the Mliidd and speara and gave them a weapon at hand ahould 
they throw all their s[iear$ at the enemy. 

A Woman during the latter months of her pregnancy was often marked with 
different coloured pTgmeiita on the breast^ abdomen, ahonlders^ tempiand foi^heail, 
and wore two or throe charms that she might have a good delivery, and her coming 
child goal healUt Thaw pigmeotH were put on, and the cluimLs made and given, 
by an medicine-man^ who was wall paid for his trouble. 

The teeth (inei^ors) ware cut lo V-shai)ed [lomis; iwtne had tha whole of tlieir 
upper front teeth thoe CHt> Tlua operation was Hiipposai] to improve thair 
nppearanee. Ijwla and girle were cut at about llie age of fourteen to eighteen or 
when they could l^ear the pain imd deeirefl to be in the fashion. 

I said once tea oatives—"* Your teeth are cut like a Jog^a.'^ He replied:— 
” Well, yonr teeth are like a lat'a*” 

11L PAXSTtKO A?n> Tattooikg. 

It was the custom to wash the bcsly welt, anoint it with palm oih and tlion 
dnat it witli cam-wood powder. This powder was procure^] in the foUuwing way: 
A block ol eam-wood 10 or IS inches long by 4 te $ inches wide* and 4 or 5 indies 
tliick, was tifiiily feod in the ground by wooden pma driven along the sides and 
ends; another piece of cam-wood of the saiue dbnensions was taken in the hands of 
the operator, a little water was spritiklcil on the lower block, and tlie loose bli>ck 
was put upon it and gently rubbed to and fm until a red paste was formed whieb 
gradually ran down the sides. This paste wns tnken off and dried uiLo Itard cakes 
in the sun. When required a piece of the cake was brokou ulT gtenud into u flue 
powdcTi put into a cloth of loose texture, tins ends tied and the clotli was dabbed on 
the body, and m it woe thus dabbed the fine red |K>wder worke^l through tlie cloth 
mul covered the bculjv It was a liuly^s powder Ikii and puff in one. Tlie skin 
thus treated kept liealthy and soft and ftT>c from scabs, etc., and received luych 
protection from rain, sunshine or coltL 

Native pigments were iised for decorating the body, the pritmiiial oolours 
were :—Eetl prooured from m shrub called by the nativeii Lunffniutit (BLju^t 
from which we get aunotta. Tlie pod was opened and tli*> seecbi crnshMl and the 
pigment was painted in tbiss on the face and body. Women dj'cd their dresses 
with it. Fur the wntor used it in sohnol os a substtinto for ink- It 

retaiticd its bright colour for many month a. Blue, cntled by the natives Jmnali. 


\ 
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Yellow OT light hmwn called whioh was n kind of cla^, A h]mk f^sllcd 

^Swindu mado from soot and oiL All ages and both m'x^^ tuted these pigniGiits for 
decomtive purpo^, aucl elaves could nm them ^la freely aa their mnakTS. Young 
men and women otnplo}'ed them more frequently than their eldore. 

In times of war tlie whole fajt?e vvjifi blaokenetl witli a thick paste of oil or Boot, 
or oil and humt grcumd-niita; the eyes were surrounded with circles of chalk or 
white ch^y, Tlib waa to diagtiise them Irani their enemies. 

When mourning, the iKily waa am eared over with white clay or clialk ; somo^ 
timea only half the body was treated. Women motimipg for a hnshand would go 
noked for a few da}'s; and men woiihl nib Ltieir bodies with otnyj and wear any old 
clothe or an old airing fish net when uionraiog for a wife or near relative (see under 
Section 11, re hair, p. '99.) 

I noticed three kiuda of tatU^itig amoiig them. 1. A 'liugle linn of elliptical 
pimch'^maiks ru lining from templo to temple just above the eye-brows, 2^ A cock*s 
comb (called ZiAwff?) rutmiiig fruiu tlie tip of tlie nose iti aoiuOi and from between 
the eye-brows in others, to the orown of the Itcod^ A cook'a comb os above ptuB 
a i^alm-leaf m esikdh temple. Wliefi you looked at the proHk of a manghia tattoo 
stood out like n oock^a comb. means cock's uonih. The first kind of 

tattooing was to be fouiid only on old muTi nnd women, showing that they weinp of 
near kinship to the Lilnn^ people who live l>ehizid iMbokv (Nonvclle Anvera}. Um 
second and thinl tattoos were seen aiiigly end together on mou and wotnen^ boys 
ojid girls, from the tigo of thirty-five duwuwarda. Slaves fropn other tribes would 
imitate the tattoo of thdr masters, bunco the Mi^n^ tribal iiiarkaflnnipatlia of a 
bean on the uose imd acro^ the forehead) would be seen on a man together with 
the or the fjolm leaf on the tcinplos (tribal timrk of a i^eopleon the UpiK*r 

Lalonga River) and tlie coclc‘s comb. Slaves taken or bought young wonld allow 
their distincUve tril^ai lourk to diBapiteor if it would, and tiy to work up a good 
31350 oocfc'e comb like their owners 

The tattooing was begun In earliest childhood by the pare tits, but not more 
than snKcient to that the Iwy or girl belonged in the tribe, laLcr on in life 
the boys ami girU would have the cicatrices enlargod, and at the age of eighteen or 
twenty and onwarda the person who wushetl to be Lhouglit fashioruihlo would work 
away at bis tattoo every week or so, cuttiug it deeper and putting wad^ in tlie cute 
to canse the ttfiflh to siaml up. The Qinartcr the person the bi^r the Likumla. 

I only saw two aoncallod idote (they were really cluirme); two piee&s of wocsl 
al>cut G inches long and as thick ba one's Lhumk Eauli had cue end curved in the 
abape of a Iiead, and each had the cock'fi eomb tattoo on it 

Cicatrices were to bo seen on the stomachs, chests, ehouldcTS, thighs, l^acks and 
arms of some natives, but thoisc were Ifligtly, if not entiroly, dtto to the pmctico of 

^ = bUckn vtrb L iij/« = to liloulcirii* v* iat. uidu = tu be bkek M^J<ihdu = 

n iinuiil iiirab-LLke webd ujusd lu a bWA dye. «f tluj* plant w^re picked* croshed in the 

liatid ami rubbcatl cm their |saddlear et& Wlicn tbuy lijred a ilresd th^y boUtHl th* eniM|»*d 
plant in Hme ivater Bud Mt lIid diwa bi tb^ belling diwoctitia for bh iionr c^r more. 
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cuppin;:;. Tliay wore very fond of m a cure for adwis and jiaim iii 

viuibUH paru of their bodies Th^i*e cimtrioc^ were like ellipticiil piinch-iuaTkii^ 
but were mrely in the form uf a palLom. 

Tlic corjiceot au imporiUfit pei^^u would budeeohited VfiLfa vimouH pijjmfiils^ 
thb face wub wfalteued^ tlie cock's corub painted ml or blue, tinea of reni or yellow 
were fiaintod over thecyubrowfl. ami Iroju tlio Hhoiildei^ ilowu tho amiH to llic wriHls, 
atid ILties of colour were tut^caml flliaut the body uncording to the taste of ilioartiais. 
A cap (jf cowrie shells, and a line doth Unblieil off the deearatiun$> end then the 
arlibt cliiirged two bra:!5S n>ils ]«r [Mirsou view tbu twjdy and kept the proceeds to 
pay him for tm trouble. 


IV* OfiNA31E!CTATJ0K. 

Ikifore lijc arrival of white men at Afotiaenihe it was the practice of the natives 
to umament their ^mcepnns with n herririg-bone patLcru autl with Ijauds; their 
knives aud epears with [uimllel iudtRHl lines, and with herring-lKinc i>attoni; their 
ahidds being niade of l^o^ket-woik maloriul had l>asket-work otiii amen tut ion, and 
often a border of lozenge ptittom round tlio aiga Tim lilaik** of jmildlea had 
parsllol incised Ujics, mid their cain>ca had a band of parallel incised lines along 
the outer top gUlu. hlaudlesj of knives and hafts of speara wore mode in various 
shapes and studded with brass naile,^ tir lafitnd round with hruss rildauu 

1 never saw any drawings until wo harl Imhui there a conddemble Lime^ and 
ihon they took to drawing akatelics nn the fronts of their Hoiisi.% and on letters 
they ftjnt to «^di other. These aketelies weit} of stciuiien^, houses^ and [teople. 
Tjiter, they took to making very fair models of smontohi whicli were ria^ignisablc m 
repirsoTiting steanirOrs they hml seen on the river. The inuierLivl used was the 
pcjnitchlike subatance of thu plantain rootg nnd rod and bliick dyesv 

It was interesting to wab:!lt them with their fiiiiil pieUin^s, I tt^ik iherr! a 
bound volume of the and pla(:cd it whore theyeoiild csu-nJly lato jl any 

time they wishctl Lo locjk ai it. At Jlrst they wurc not Jihlu to tiifcw in a picLime os 
a whole. Tljcy W'oald pick out a fcalttro and soy^ ^Thatis a nose*or a didulIi, or uii 
as the case luight bOp Thus they Lroecil on La iiuni or a w'ouiaii 4 unl said, ** Why 
it IB a [KTSonl” The sanm was done with a hpisso, picking out the details as a 
d^ioip a wiTidtiw, etc., imd Uio sfimo with scenmy. Later tboy could tako in all ilie 
deUiiIa at cnee* Tliey bud to leani to undnmLEiiul pJCtnriHi in the same way that 
cliildrcit learn to mad—firat the a^ h* c, then tho c a t, and the tl o g, dog, and 
lastly, the whole wonl or fientcuce at a glance. !<^>iiie titiies they would apiu^l u, us 
to OKpluin a dilficult dolmh ua a railway train* etc* On uimnccaaion I ahcwoil them 
a picture of the I^onthui County Cc^Ullcil mix^tfiig tq talk a ** jArdaver." They looked 
at it carefully fora few miimtcB, then sc rutin Lsetl it more dr^acly, anil said, "But 
wo don t see any and knivea*” They theiiiselvea novor talked a palaver" 

wiiiioiit having thoir knives, stMiais, ami shiolda to Imiid in ease of a dtsagnui- 
nient. 
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The flnvwmgps maile oa their liouscQ were dnm ivith cUnrcoEil, and in making 
sketches of poreons the genitals were usnallj- much ox^^rabeti, mA also the coek^s 
eomb tattoo. They had m idea of perapective, hut a seiiso of humour was offeit 
exhibited when " taking olT" a per^n. They carvefl exeolteat stools out of single 
blocks of wood, and also laige and ainall eatioea. With teaching they made good 
carpcitten;, and were always handy with tonls. 

LEA.TtiEi£ Worn* 

Tlie skins of ali aiiinmls wore naod for different pnzposea The ^kin of the 
iuppD{K]taiuim was used for oulrass^s; that of biiffalo, ontclopor goat, arifl sheep 
for bolts, basket-^trapa and knifo-slmibii; that of moukey, ^ygale, monitor, 
mongoose, ai^d civet cat for bats, belta, ^nudl sheaths and (itnarnental aprons, or 
for contanuiig tlidr charms; that of the Ik^ cousltiotor for bolts, sliuaths^and drum 
heads. The skin was either etrotched and pinited by w^ioden pegs on tike griiuiid, 
or laced on a frama The bits of flesli were cut ofC some wood ash rubbed on and 
then it was loff to dry in the snn. If a soft akin was desired oil wns rubbed in 
after the skin was thoroughly dry. It \\m not the custom to t4ka the liair off any 
of Uis fikina. Leopard akins wore prepared in tbo above way, and were usually 
pteserve^l whole oa mate upcm w^bioh chiefs and lieailiiien sat. 

If the owner of an aninud wished to sell the dosli in of^n market the skin waa 
not tAkon off, but the anLEual so cutup that 0 piece of skin waa left on each 
portion. The buyer could than see tfio kind of aiiimui flesh there waa for aale, uml 
would know for a certainty whether it wris lAbooed to Idm or uol. Goata^ sheep, 
dogs* ebXj were thus cut up and sold on the uijirket or iiuwkeil for sale through tfio 
villages. Antelopes and other largo game were Imiited by a number of moii, 
and the latter and their families and friends would cat the gamo between them, 
AO there no nccasaity to cut it with hits of skhi loft on: the aninial woe 
skinncKi, and after wards out up. 

Although tiie skirt of the electric tish (callixl iV;£;jn) is inoro than half an inch 
thick, I never saw it ustti for any purpose, in fact the people wotili! not even eat 
the Jleeh. I tried to dry the skin ia the atroag eun, hut it bocamo putrid 
before the sun had any effect upon iL 

The skins wei'o tLsiiaUy pre|)aretl by men and but I do nut Lliink that 
there was any objection to women and helping in thoir preparation. 

VL Btoiw, 

The bark of a water plant, called by the natives Mnukun^^m nseil for making 
string and rope. The withes ore cut in lengLlui from 3 feet bo 4 feet long and 
cairietJ into the town, then tlicliarkis pcelt^i off—it strips eesily^—carcfulEy sciripcd 
on lN>Lh side# by running it Ipctwuaii tins edge of a kiiifo and a board, atnl thnu 
spread in the sun to dry* Tlie strips am Uiken in the hand length by length and 
spun by twisting thtizii between the palm ol tliu Itond and the thigh of tli^ ojienitur 
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Tbe diOerenl threada are th<;]i plaitml into n string,and those am plattetl into 

cords ^ of Djt inch in diamoior, Sometiraes the pnlni ftnnd fibros are need for making 
the finer Htriiigs and twine. Tlie elrings nto need fur making tiiata ami fieh nets. 

Tlie atroug cotde are used for tying up their caiioee, nnd bundles, and also 
plaited into tiiuts alwut 3 feet long by 1 foot to 1 foot fi imrlwe wide, for crushing 
the sugar cane fibre when making anyar eaiie wint The Kilter nimic striugs nnd 
twines are need for making ahoulder bags qr satehoU, also for fighting belts. 
Ttiese belts were from 9 feet to 12 feel long and atn.ut 4 or 5 indies wide, and 
generally weU smeared witli pipe-clay. Tlioy were wouinl round the alKlomon just 
lieforc a fight and were a good protection i^alnst spear thrusts. 

The string was wound on a wooden «i»ool and tlie fish ncU mode by the 
ordiimi^-])tTK*» of netting t the mesh varying accorf^^^ to the size and purmm 
of the not. 


VII. Weavwo. 

I never noticed any weaving among the Bangala, but in the early years of 
the Mission it was no nneominon sight to see it among the Lower Cmigo people 
eepecialiy it round San Salvador. 


Forufmie years after wo arrived at Moiiflomlie the old folk wore hark doth. 
A strip of liark 18 indies long hy 5 Inches to fi inches wide and iudics tliiek 
was taken from the tree—the wild fig tree, or from a tree called by natives 
'ITie strip of liark was soaked in water for a time and then iamton with an ivory 
mallet. The bark was laid across tlie palm of the liaml wlieu l«oten. The strip 
gradually widened to 18 indies, and Jongtheued u> 3 feet or 4 feeL Some clotlis 
were very evenly barton so that no hoire nppeareiis other stripe worn not so 
wen done, and holts and UHoven places showed in the Jiuished doth. wsa 

the name given to l^k doth by tlm natives. /VW. U the name of an ancient 

^tivcmade doth, but I never saw a specimen of it, so urn not speak about its 
teaturc. 


»J1I. l)ASKn‘<WOHK. 

N.rt „«J. I,, th, ^ ^ 

» (!.-.haiwJ bMkcl o( ninl.uni texliu,. Md mtf. » ol about Mf a buala,!. 

^ far»n^„8 fanu jmxigca Tbi, .a«.i. of „f ,t. .«„o 

.b«l„,a» aa.1 .t,l. a, Iha «at dij,. u 

ranaiag do«. b, a mall .«U al Iba botlou., aad earriial oa ibo baok ailbo, 
•hiob.b*' ' “ hrcbaad. or by two nijall loo|» throadi 

®«»val «tl,oo«lbw...b«.. 18 i.obi.l„.g.„SS 

*iHi • stout etna woven in h> lanke it k^n ita 

ikopo. n»b.«kel»«, .bonus inebeeu. 24 ineb„d«l, “‘•“‘“P" 

down^lTij'S!?'" ““'t t««k.i. were ...e.1 with Inh to ti„ 

t point Tlimiii the mouth, and lopcred to 

eeeurelv tiod 1 .*j *«8nva roota were put in and the lids 

eecurelj tied, and thu whole dropped into the water. 
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Occaaioqj^lly 1 Jtave scun tliuir Ijtrgq sngor'Ciuio wine potti eovensd wiLb liaskei' 
work and atout handlaa workc«1 on theui« Otiwr kinds of bo^ets fonnil amongal 
this tribe wiisru luailo by alavoa (^ptiired or 1>oiigUl front neighbouring tribes. 
Tlioir ahielda were all made of lioaket-work, bnt [ novorsawone m tlie making, and 
believe they were bought teady-^^niado from another district. 

Strainutv were vt-rj* commonly need onioug them for cooking pnrposea Tfie 
principal meal of the day was composed largely of stoamed euasava. A large 
saucepan was nearly filled with water, a strainer waa then fixed in tlie eaueepnn. 
the soaked t^soavn laid carefully over it, and another aancepan invertod over the 
top. 

The materials naod in making the alw>ve boakete arc the caloruiis [»lm, and 
the Iramboo {Rfi^ia vtn^rm). 

See olao under Hah traps for other kinds of basket-work (p. 125). 


IX. PiymtRy. 

Pottery made by the Ibingala women dividea itself easily into three kift«la. 

1, Saucepfuia of varions sixes but only one shape. 2, Wine pots 
from 6 inches higlt to 2 feel inches and broad in piojK>rtion. 

2. Firc-fums or hearths need for carrying fire in their canoes 
when travelling. These wcie the aanie aluipo os No, 1, but tiod 
three prongs overhanging the top of the saucej^an upon which to 
pul ou ordinacy cooking saucepan and yet allow a free pass^^e of 
air to the fire. 

They had no knowledge of a wheel, but Iniili np their pottery on a Irose by 
rolling the clay iHstween the palms of the bands into long pencils about the sixe of 
a linger, and then welding the strip to the Imee and fintteuiug it out wiUi tbe 
fingers as they workeil round tiro pot. The only decorations f liave seen ou tlioir 
pottery are ** chevrons ” and “ herring-bone.” 

In bilking their poUery no kilns worn us^, hut tiro-woixl wns laid catefallyon 
the ground, and the pots arnmged on top, niid then small lire-wood and tw'^igs, etc., 
were thrown over the bat and the fire lighted. 

On the Ulwtigi River 1 saw some varnishing doncL When the pole wero 
snfticiently baked, and while still hot they were rubbed over with lunipe of gum 
co|iaL I'cits trcaUxl in this way were used its drinking vessels, and os dishes in 
which to place cooked food. Some, before being rubbed over wuih the gum eopnl, 
were smeared with the oniolto dye, and Itius aboweil red through the gWing. 

No, I was called lahtld. No. 2 .Ua&r^'o, or snudl si»e Ndwlm, No, ^ was 
natiicd Likewit, There are uumy otlmr names, but they only diiTerentiated Uie sioos, 
and also showed whetlisr tlmy went welt or badly mmie, etc. 

Gourds or calaboslioa are culltvatod and used as bottles, pots, and dishes when 
cni in half. 
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X. DvEIKG and PAUiTUfCi. 

UtitliM:' Soctioii III fp, 100) I biiTtf written fully on vnnoiiB (JycBi luid how 
tliojr ate ptrpnrcd. Their fnvonritie colour is red, to judge, by the Impiency Avitli 
which it is used in dyemg and decorating; but St juay he that tliis colour. l>eiiig 
cheap, plentiful {as cam-wood powder cam easily bo obtained, and the arnotto bush 
grows in all the towns), and always bo hand, is therefore used more freely tliaji 
ih^ otTi&r coltiiirQ ivhtch am 

For colours used on tfio dead and the living for dociomtive purposes^ and on 
fighters for diaguiang tlieinBolvea, see Section III. Apart from decorating the poraon 
colours were not much used, Occasionally one would see a w'oman'a dresa and 
soiiietimea a paddla coloured red or black. 

1’unting sticks were often oreatnonlcd with black spiral bands, and these FfpiraJ 
liaiida were made in the followring manner: the stick was burked and made smooth 
by BOTBping ; a atrip of the thin Istrk waa takca and wound in ii spiml rotmd 
and down the stick, then it w*ajj held over the firo until tbo uncovered part was 
aligbiiy eharred. The liaiul was teuioved and the stick polislied by rubbing and 
tlic allcruaie spinUs of white and black were iu evitJedce. Ttiie was a rude fonn 
of atencil. 


XL MiTAii.TniaT. 

Iron ore wjis iiujrortod from the Lulangii River, and atnelu.'d in natlvo cmctbles, 
Tho fiirnaco was a hole alntib 18 inches deep, alroiit IS inches in dLaumter at the 
top and 8 inches lo 10 iiiuJica at thi* bottom, Cliarcual made freui hard wooda wiis 
used. The amclting pot with the ore was put in tire middle of the funuice, and ttie 
hliust WBs furnished by native hollows, and conduoted to tlie heaii of liic futniice 
by a conical tube of humt clay. Tlie Iwllnwa were out out of a solid block of 
wood. Tlierc were two round holes each 8 inches to inches in diameter, 
whidi opened lielow mut n common wcodon tube fitting into tlie above tuentioned 
clay tul](5. Over citeh of the lioU's a soft skin was securely tied, and to the centre 
of each skin was fixed n stick aimut 3 feet 0 incims U. 4 fret long. Tim oifcralor 
worketl the stick up ami down allcmatcly, and the more vigorously he worked the 
more powerful the blast. 

The native blucksuiith matle lioca and axes of the shapes 
iadicHted; knives of varioim shapes and sizes, siwar-hoadB of A 
various kinds; and piercora useil in mat making; largo hooks C ) A 
for catching erocodilea, and gougps for canoe mokiug. Uiifor* ''''—^ 

Uinately tlic iutfoduction of EurcifKian knives* hoes, and axes ruinwl tlie naUve 
industry. 

For sonuj time after we settled ul hlonscmbc the hbclmujiLli would hoy up the 
teou Ijondu from o«r boles and boxes, and work them up into ho®, axes, knives and 
spear-heads. The juivU was a hloct of hard wood, tli« hammer was a bar of iron 
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about 8 iiichcB iuu^, fliitl IJ incbes ^unttiL TKej’ had no pincens^ but when the 
piece uf iron wju* too abort to hold while w-orkini; it thi^y made a wooden handle ff^r 
it which was slipped on and off aa requirerl* 

brass rings for the iieoli were in^h in the followii]|r waj':™The poUto- 
like suhstiiuce of ilie plantain root was ukon atid eat into ehape of the ileainGd 
riiTiuufflrouce and thickness; this model wais amTonndctl with w^eJI-kneadeil elaj* 
a finmel ^hape iqieniiig lieing niaib to let off s^teain and pour in tho motuL This, 
when completed^ was Imkofl in the lire,^ mid as it baked the plantain root model 
inside was hurnti The asheB were afterwards cleared out arid tlic molten hmaa 
poured in. When cool, tlio luould ivas broken and the brass ring was well polished 
Ip)' acrapiiig and rubbing, and herring hone ” and ** lojcpnge patterns ^ worked on it 
The currency of the country wag tlie htm$ rofia, and these w^ro usatl for all their 
brass work, nnd often the brass w^orker ivoiild get togethor aft iiiaiiy rods as possible 
aftiid cut ^ inch to 1 inch off of each^ and so get liis brafift cheap. In 189&* the 
hmss rod at Monacndje was a full 15 inchrs long, htit by 1D§5 it was only 12 inches. 
This was lai^ely iJue to the uIkjvii proci^sa of " eweating.'" Twenty-five years agdi 
tlie brass rwl on the Liwcr Ccngt^ wm 27 inches loug^ now it t$ liarely 4A inehes. Of 
oourse, the price of ihitigs has gQiie up 111 propurtion to the shortening of t!to rcnls^ 
or» to put it another way, the rod lias cheajpoiicfl m it lias shortened, and one has 
to give more of thetn for any article one buys. On the iHower Congo rods w ore 
abtjiil tw'enty to thu franc fiftoeii years ago, and now they are one huudtcd und 
twenty to the franc. 

Long spind leg rings were iitude in the following maimerA Irfiuiboo, 12 to 
15 fact long* wm wplit (l^iboo, Raphia mnifayit in which there are no ziDdea), 
Tito pith waa uiken out uf ene-half in the desired w idth uml depths and the niulten 
hraoH was |poiired iil<nig this cliunncl Tide gave the e[WTntor it lung Hrosa roil 
uhonl the thicknuss of the index finger; this was carefully hcaten round, scmj>ed 
and pulisliLHl This long n>il was Kakon, ami starting frruii the ankle it was wound 
ruumj IIrid round the leg to jiiet below the knee, oncti cinmnifereticu of the spiral 
buitig mode a little largor than the uno below it* At the iKittoizi it iiiiniediauily 
iiiipingctl on the ankle which bore the whule weight, and at the top it would have 
2 to 3 inches play. 

CupiHit was known, hut I never asw any of it worked, ur wuni m 
omaniontsL Brasa nhbon was made hy treating out the brass rods to the rvquiioii 
width, utid this rihlxui was usi^l in urnainenting si^ear hatidlis. knife hsmJles, 
and knife ahoatha. Such rihhuii wsis genendly oriiaincntcti with punch 
marka 

Bhujkiunitlis were huueiiretl ns akilSi)d nieu always are in Africa, but wort> not 
treateil wdth any gupersiitiuns fear. The smith learnt his trade either by an 
apprenticaihip to his fatlicr if he worn n bkcksniith, ur to the village hlackFrnith. 
IriKD w'us cidleil iron ore, dfeWc; liquid irtni, //ufdAu; Ui work in iron, 

Tula, lirafts was cuUlhI J€i limiw riblK>ii Bojiuf/H i brass rods—the currency 
Stain. CupjMir was coiled DiAniu or Zikuht* A hlackflinith wau olwiiyB known 
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hy tiic name nf IiLb tm(!e and was consvijucntly called = llie one who Tuia 

or works in iron. 


XTI. COSBERTaUSM. 

Tlie natives are <)uiok to imitate where iiniUtioo is possible. They iirc often 
restricbnl in giv'ing expression to new ideas through lack of suitable tools and 
uiAterinla No sooner did they perceive the udvantages possessed by our huger 
houses over thuir butSj than they )>egati to hiiild lioiuies of three rooms, and iiuulo 
Utbies, chairs, faiuts, cupboimls and bedsteads. They saw the advantages of a 
hammock chair over their nucoudortable womleii stools, uud uuitatod IL We 
exchanged tools, screws, nails, hinges, etc., for fowls. Honce they were able to 
procure the tools wiUi which to work, and wo hod the fresh food for our table. 

In judging the conserratism of natives and the way in which they liave from 
generation to generation simply fallowed in the footsteps of tlmir prerlecessots. one 
must not forget that they have heeti, iiiitl nmuy trilies still are, liound fast by 
witchcraft, fetishism and superstition, and auy tendency to Vmrst these more tliui 
iron bauds lias l>een suppressed by fear of being cliaiged with wiUdu’mlL Sonic 
twenty-live yearn ago f know ti blncksniith who tumle a very gocsl imitation, from 
old hoop iron, of a trade knife, anti wlieii tlm king heard of it lie thought he was 
too clever nnd threatened him vriiii a charge of witehr-nift if he made nny more 
like it. If tlie man who nuide cur looouioLives Imd lived lie re, in Africa, and hiul 
given play to hie inventive genius, he would not have lusen houijurwi, but kiUe<l as 
A witch. The native had a doejt-rooted feeling that uiiything out of the ordinary 
was due to witchcraft and treated it ns suelu Some years ago I kuew a native 
medicine woman who was suQC<Msfui in treating certain native dinetises, and as she 
liecauie wealthy, the natives Aocusad her of giving the atekness by witchcraft in 
order to cure it and be paid for it; for tliey said, " How can she mire it so easily 
unless she hrst gave it to them T" Sho liad to almndon her practice or she would 
Iiave lieeii killwl as a wit<di. 

The introduction of a new article of trade baa always brought on Ihti 
introducer a charge of witchcraft [ and there is a legend, that the man wliu 
discovered the way to tap [lalm trees for |ialni wine was charged as a witch and 
paitl the penalty with hie life. Tiiat, however did not stop the trade in pilm 
wine. Through this fear of being chatged with. witnhci'afL, the native would never 
uf themselves liave made any progress in art. sdeuve or civilisation. This fear wiis 
so real and so widespread i.bat it stultihod and killed every tendency lo cliango 
and progress. Thu reasons wliich have caused a lack of material pmgress are tliu 
same that held ibeni fast to their religious lielbfs until the white man arrived 
with his tools, hU skill. Ins modicinu iiml hla religjous teaching. In their old stale 
they maintained strict conservatism, which, however, was ipuckly broken down by 
contact with the white losu whom they am ulways reutiy to seknow'ledge tlieir 
superior In sU things and worthy of imitation wherever tide is imsstble. 
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XIII. HADnATFOKS. 

The hciifiea were tectangnkr id ahape odiI Alioiit 20 feet long, 8 feet tn 9 feet 
wide; 9 feet high al the ridge pole.with 4feet to 5 feet walk Tliere was gvoerallj' 
a pArtitiuti in the house that ilivicknl off about 6 Feet of it tutu a small sleeping 
apartment; the larger apartment was used the children, dependarite anil 
visitors, Occaaionally one catue oerosa a hoiiBo with two such inner rooms in it, 
Thera were two email doors—one in the middle of the front ami one in the middle 
of the hack wall This Bba)ei woe common to the whole triho and the only 
difference was in the sbse of the house ami neatness of w^wkinanship. Kn vptumljths 
were found until they imitated the white man's, hut sometimes wide eaves were 
built for much the same purpose. 

A mail would build a house for every wife he possessed—the native being too 
wise to pat two women in one house—and these were generally built in a atmight 
line or regular curve so that the owner tmil, at a glance, a view of all Ida 
front doorsL It was uaiiol for the owner to have a house for his own excliisivo use 
in the middle of the row. Very often kitchens were built apart from the house, 
and sometimoB very large imwalled sheds wore huilt jointly hy tlie occupants of a 
row of houses for cooking during the rainy weather, and for working and eleepiog 
daring the hot part of the day. Often young men of a aiinilar age, and lads 
also, would join together lo build a house for theuisolvee, hut no special miportnnoe 
uee<l be attached to this, ne it waa the whim of a moment or tlie partuiiomit 
iiiljuonce of one or two bids or young men. 

It WHS the usual custom (witii occasional exceptions) to bury the owner in Ids 
own house, and it, together with anj‘ other liongea he might nwj( in liie row, 
would be desal ted, neglected and soon fall to mill. 

As A rule tbe houses were built in lines parallel with the river, with their front 
doors looking towards the latter There wore wide roads iKJtw^n the rows of 
hnuseiL Thus you would see n line of i)euaiius and plantains along the hank of the 
river, then a well kept road about 10 feet wide, then a line of housee, and 
iutmediately Oj^nst the hacks of the houeee would be another line of bananas and 
plantains, then another well kept road, and then a line of housee and no on. In 
the towns away from the river the houjsee were built in line or otherwise, occoiiling 
to the whim of tlie builder and the suitability of the location for building in lines, 
curves or in scattered fiouses. 

There was not much furniture in a native hut, A roughly made bed of 
split bomlKwa nlsod on forked sticks fiutn (i iDohes to 40 incites from thu 
ground ; a few j^iapyrns units, a sbelf or so of split canes, u few' saucepans and 
l>askeU9, a few water gourds and wine pots, three etouee or ant nests, between 
which they nunle a fire, ami on tlie top> of which they put their saiiecpana when 
cooking their fomL In odiiitioii to these yon would sec some speats and laddiea 
sUnding in a corner, a sldeld hung on the walls, and kitiwe stuck in the grass 
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walla, or the better kind of hnivce ia iheir Aheirilta liangiug by atrape to pieces of 
wood ntuLk iij the whIIs. There w«iild also be oae or two hoes, au a^e ancl a 
tuatehet, and perhaps a stri]tj> fish net. The cane hj^hiii); tiups were kept outeiite 
the hotifit lu one comer you flee a pUe of Hrewinx], and, on a shelf near the roof 
hat iiumediately alxive the lire, sonic cassava and fish nUyinf' In the smoke. 

The doors were stoutly woven in liiOerent canes and Iianihooe, and hung 
by loops either to a croes-piuce nlmve or to u strong upright by the side, 
and fastened at night by a ctoaa Ixfani or bar, When tlie owner left Jiis 
house for any mush I arable tune during the day, or if he left it for a week 
or tuoiith, ho tied up the door, and fixenl with string gonio s^iccial and jujciilior 
charm of Ids own u> the fastening, and thon it was supposed to bo seeuie from ull 
iiiti-iidem, 

During the building of a house small |iahns or pieces of Ea-^nirhia tnaihUthm 
were tied to the king posts. TJiese were chumiu to ensure gtKiii lutk in bnUditig, 
»ii that the liouse might tost long unci he min-proof, [ liave also seen such eh anus 
tied to the trimka of tmes while they were Ijeing ent and shaped into cantors. 
Tlie id(« is the same us in house building—to aecure dunihilityof the object praced 
under the protection of the elitvmi. 

Thu houBon were sw'cpt out regularly and the refuse thrown on the nearest 
rnbbish heap, which was gaiiomUy at the iwjta of the plantain and Uumnns, and 
thus soned jis manure to thene plants. The btrinen were not built in or near the 
hoiisea, but tedders were made at the river's bank, and somoLiiuca overbaugiug 
poles and planks—likti sumll piers—were so placed thut ihn river carriect off at 
oufse all excreiuont, etc. It was no tniconnaon thing to see men and women 
waiting for each other near these convonleucea. No retnarks were ever iJossed 
and although osietwibly waiting, yet (hoy ulwjiys actcfl as though tiiey wore not 
iloing HQ, Tliere is a native legend about tho man who is supposed to have lieen 
tlie first to make these ludderH and piers. Tlie jicople of llio inland towns used 
the bush and the forests for the eunie purpeuse, and in many iif these towns pigs 
ft^re kept ns scftvengerB, otherwise the Lirgur towns would becorno very luisanitnry. 
It is ijuite underatoo4l tlint no roads or byo-ptaths are dirtied, for nalives are just 
as much diegusted by treading on excronieiit us ivo are. 

In tunes of war 1 have sem them build a large number of small huts very 
di^ logeLlier anti surround them with [i strong piiliBaJe; It Intiug eaiiier to do 

this and defend it than to build a stout fence right round the town and defend ho 
long a linei 

To their houses there were no windows, und the sniuke found its way out 
through the Ktif. the duors, or through tire space between Uie waJIa and the roof 
The doorways were about 2 feet 6 inches equare, and as they were in the wall 
under the eave of tlie house, the pora^ui entering had to stoop very low to got to 
tho door, and bod to reisc his feet over the threshold which wae about IS inches 
hlg u A unm would gpt all the inateriab himself or with hiu slaves and rons if 
hehadauy,andbuUdtIie walls and put on the rafters; then when all waa ready, he 
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would call hia friends and neighbours, and jointly tin on the frondkte, Tliis 
they completed in a day% and at the linisli of their work they eat down to a feaat 
pf fishp cttssavor and sugar-cane wing supplipil by Uie ownur of tlie hpu^* 
Whatever tlio or^in of this feast may have been it i& regaitled now as paymeni 
for services rendered. 

Whyn we went first to Monaeiube we bought n very decent hrmso for Iwti 
hundred brass rods (equal to alwnit Tsl) luid a tin plate. Auotlipr not 00 large 
nor HO good we procured fur sixty brass rods. 

When moving from one part of the town to anolher, or even when moving from 
one town to onotliei^ Ijioy take tiie best of their honses with theni. The mof ia 
liftetl off hy thirty to forty men and c&med by ihem to the new sjtaor put on a 
large canoe for tnina{Mirt by river. Tlie waHs uro cut at the cottici'S nod each wall 
carried separately. They will finisli a house easily in a tlajv A feast m given to 
the hclpem^ 

Sheep and goats sheltered under the cavefi of the Imuses nt night or dnring 
wet wenther Fowds as a mJe n^ero kept in the houses at night ; hut rjccaaiomiliy 
suiult houses weitr birtlt for thein eitlmr on the gmnitd or nn piles. 

They had no nee^l foi gnmuries as their focal ciuisisted principally of cDseava 
nwts which wore dug up m ttHiuii'^nl 



House wnm called n^fuA-tf. Badly made house Dispimiging name for 

house rw/ifwrt. 

No. h Rfift€TP, These were naiuIJj nuide of thy niiil-iib dt tbii NoimI of the oil- 

IaIiu. 

I, i. I^ttlge pole^ motondo, alno niuuff of tire genemlly uwd 
^ 3^ Fork for holding riilgv pilis tiKtlu 
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No. fi. Will {ktate, e<*iii«tinieB watoado, u under i 

n Stuiehion, jfi^u at l^ivnjt ja tnaiil4tt, Tba latter iutui' tnAna kiqii-iKHt of 
wall. 

„ 7, Dotirwij, iiio)ioh», ut., nwutL. Door ia tJiMt, the thing ihnl ahiitn, from jiha, 
vwli to shot, flr Koititi, the thing tlikl alia Id a sptioo or fita, from jfofor, to Bl 
D oor laur, aiafnufH^ Tr> hftr, rm-h, ita meJeeudu, floised door <ri1l^ ttiiaduL 
„ fl- Spilt LmuliooH of tlie HupAi'n Fiuiftm, lwIW bj- the nAtirefiViFiytoir, plitr, nuiiufeir. 

'ni«it wm lawd ou to the walla and emla with the raiinded cutahlw to thu 
wtinher and wi-m- very domlili.. 'rhn whole roof wa* ttamba. Tho eara waa 
MoJtifw, and aoumtiinee moldde. Tha Wk of boUiK, rfwft Front, bo hwa 
rtdafv. The; long walls haek w front, muWtrfe or inwemhoAs, End wall, ^tiiya 
Bdaf w, I'.t, tint which goeia ivenaB tho house. Parlitjon tn hoq», eJitifl or eptfo. 
fuundation or raised earth on which all the hounea are Ijttilt, Hwhjiho. thia about 
I* to IS inehea high, ijiiudl room in house, af/s*. Ijirge rroiu tiB«l for genoial 
purposes, Open room, Thaw are only found fn towna wlmte 

alienii are Itring. Howms wi thnitt walls, ctambti = rnerf. 


The roof was luatle of the frond of the nfiese paliu. Ttiia was a palm tlmt. 
grew in mnroliy places, (-specially on low iaJaDds Umt wero morts or leea anbiiiei^cd 
during part of the year. It rarely if erer had a stetn, that is, tha fronds apraug 
straight from die groiuid. J uevor notictxt one w'ilh a stem or trunk yet, the 
older onea must have had them. The fruit hang in irrognlur chisteis, and were 
I’oveiwl with bnicta like a lir cone, only reddiah brown mid sliiay. Tiiere was 
a thin pulp conuinine a hitler oil whicii when clarified was much better for 
engines than ordinary palm oil. U had n large kernel whiob wna Imrtt and white, 
ami hsiked like vogetatdo ivory. Pipe Ix.wla were often carved from these kemeU. 

Many llioiisands of these frotitls were gatliered, and the lealleta on one aide of 
the mid sterna were tumod over to lay uti top or i»twee.jt the k^llchi on the other 
81 e. Tins i*aa tlone while greeit, than tiiey were put to drj* on the ground imd 
^ arranged in long rows that Daly the last frond was exposed to tlw suit, Tiie 
leaflela of this last one curled while all the rest dried out flat. When dry these 
i*««f fronds were tied to the mftera in lives in such a way tliat all the mid ril« 
were clcae tugetiior iaaidc the house, and the teatlets outddo on the roof fall in 
over one another, presenting a thick layer of leaves to the mia ami sun. 
e roofH had to be verj steep to allow the rain to run off freely. For nearly 
1 teen years 1 lived under n roof of this kind. It had one advantage, it was 
a ways voiy cool; hut it liad sovenvl disadvautages : nn tutM roof wmiM not kat 
tiger t tan throe years, as tho wind would blow the loose leallcUt aViovit and break 
t u*m from tlimr stems; in fact, after every Btonn there was conaidcrahle /Wins from 
o itwf. Then when tiiere was a curling wind a whole lengiii of whm would lie lifted 
and the ram blown m, covering half your rooms with water. To nvercomo these 
wo ih^vantagcs I msde long cane mate in 6 feet widtlw and long enough to iro 
iwni the cave of the house on one side, rigid over tlie ridge to tho save on the 
other side, and the emk were fosteneil to the vemudiili wotl plates. These mats 
preserved the IrafleE* from being blown iik>iii and inm or worn by the wind aad 
they aW kept the w,»d fr,>ni lifting tlie fronda and blowing the min undm-. Tiicy 
o.lded two year* to the Ufe of ,he «.« roof. Tiro nal. were lundeof l.mW 
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eplinea i fif mi inch wide, very tJiin tuid & feet long, woven together hy unlive 
irtniig, leaving nljotit 14aoh ei»ioea iietweoii tho apllnca. 

Those itsofg tiMjfe were the hreoding plaoua of all kindii of beetles, and at 
certain semioiM their Inige larva? or the beetlea thouiBelvea would tumUe 
out over tlw reouiE. l.ixArds too wonhJ try ti> jierfonu gyinuustic exereiites 
oil the ceiling, lose their lubiice mid Rill Hop aliont the place, soinetiiuea into the 
t43a, or 8oi]p, or ititiiier plate. I think I hey were more aatoniahed tb«0 ' wc were. 
They always seeiueil stnnttuii for a luojiient and then ofl lively nn e^*er. [ never 
killed the lioiiae lizards, for they ate plunty of mosiinitoua and other iusaels. 
Aituther drawback tu iinoi: roiifs is tlio Conatitnt anxiety alMiit liicv To nteet | Ih'h 
danger we trained oiir luds to climb the roofs at a inoinerit'a call, and they would 
awnriii over the reofe in danger mid rub out the sparks that fell on the rijof witli 
tiieir baiiija or throw the s]iHi'kA to the groiiiid 

The will la of tlw native hats wore lusile wind, tight hy putting tnata of 
pnpyniM inside, then a thick kyor of couiiieil gntiw, umi ilieu the split ham bond 
out aid a auil the whole tightly heed tcgelher. 

Horing Insects and heetles were driven away hy the Bniokc, luiL the white aula 
played havoc with many hoiisijH, (wpeidally if they were left mioecupmit for o time. 

XIV. Fiiis. 

Autong their folklore stories are legends reflpeeting the origin of fire. One 
legend has it that a man brought ft Irein Uhitvza—a large ilktrict in the 
hinterland uf liKiko fmiu which most of tin* utdur iiien of MmuHinilH? came ti> 
settle on the hanks of the iiiaiu river. Tliu otUnr lu^ml rurw thimi A imm made 
a form of phmUiUm mid liauanaa. Whenever he visitcil the place he found th!il. 
himches nf his fruit were Imiitg stolen. One tky he inoile au ntiihusb to vatclt the 
thieves. Having hhl himself ho waiteil, ami hy-ainUhj he saw ])eiipte comiiig 
dowrn fruiu above, and stealing hia jdaiiUiina. He ran out and caught om*; it waa 
a woman. He took her to hia houae and made her hts wife. When alto wimietl to 
cook sill) foiiiKl th4*rtf waa no tire,so hIh? told some of her jicople lo bring some tire with 
tlicmi on tiieir next visit, which tliey did. Up to that time the peoplo nre atipiMsivil 
to Iiuvo cuton evcryttiing raw. The wninun stayed witli the man who captnred 
liur, and iuduuetl many of her people to attach ihemselvifs also to him. Whenever 
she wont out she told her huslMitnl not to oi«ti a certain lautket; hia ettrioaity wa.*! 
piipied and at hist he uiwncd it. On her return ahe ocensed liitu nf itisobeying Iier 
won!, and without more ado she anil her piasple returned whence tlioy oiune. But 
they left the fire on the earth. 

They eonld make lire hy rubbing two sticks together, but the more comnmn 
duKle was hy flint and steel. The flint oiu] stesl were undnuhttnUy imported, hut 
Ibe woully subntanee that received the spark was gathcreil from thn imhii tree, 

A lighted stick was the tueans usoi] in taking fire from one honse to amnlier, 
and alao from one family to aJluthur. If frequent sickiinsa vtsiteil a Iiouho or 
family tlm fires were extiiigiiislied ami ii new tire starictl. Very often while Jiving 
Vou XXXfX. I 
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St Moluembe wom^n wsaUi cotrm witli a frenlilj laid fire in & sanccpati, and oaV inf 
to strike Olio of my matohtjs and light it for thowu The idea nl the root of thus 
Gxtingumhiiig all Lite fiuuil}' Qres and storting new ones was to procure a new iciisc 
of Iieultli hy removing the probable ennae of thaii bad health—a polluted lire. 

I liave seen lire used fdr purificatton in tho following iimnner^—Otte day 1 
saw an old woman whom [ knew very well, sitting in the oentre of a ring of fire, 
and upon inquiry J found that she Imd had mueli to do wil.b preparing and deoor- 
aliug a coTpso for burial, and at the oloae of the ceremony alio wag purified by fire 
Ijeibg lit aroimd her. In tny unpublished dictionary of the Ngala Language 1 have 
the following word and its explanation ^ " lumbtijele (from tuTuhiT, to bum, consume), 
to purify by tire a pereon who has touolied a dead twly" A ring of (ire made of 
small sticks, twigs and grass etictircliw the person, who takes a Irsat, dries it, crush re 
it in the hand, and sprinkles it on the fire, moving the hands over the fire ringf 
when the fire dies down tho ft^ttn^a takes hold of the person by the little finger 
iind lifts his or her anu (imtiftUi loUlft), nnd the preon comes frem the fire cJrelo 
purified. This ceremony was also prlormed on anyone wlm had attended on a very 
sick ptsoii, and alstt on one to whom the moon was tabn. 

Fires w'ere seldom extinguished, as the momiug iires were started from the 
embsTs left from the previous night^s fire. If, however, it were ncreisiAry to 
cxiioguiah tliem, the lighted eniboia were scattered and water purad on ttienij but 
as a rule the firea were allowed to die out. 

Wood was the fuel moat coinniunly in use, but there seemed to be no raatiiotion 
on what they ufled | anything that would bum was acceptable to them. 

TJwre was one cnatom peculiar lo the Banguhi, and that was to cut down and 
carry in logs 8 feet and 10 feet long, with a diameter from 6 inches to 9 inches, and 
iifie them aa the juVre* d« rfyiitancc for their out^iide lirea. Three logs were 
placed stretching ocreas the rwid, just entside their houses, ao that the three euds 
met together, and lietween the ends they made their fire, and upu the ends they 
placed their saucepan. As Uie logs burnt they wore ehifled along until they wore 
i^ousumetl. They formed seats for at least three prsuns who wanted to sit near tltc 
fire. Tims in passing through one of their villages you wnuli] have lo Ik cootiumdly 
stopping over these kigs. In I8SS to ISfio, when we had d liassbot at Morisembc, 
tlio natives were always tlioughtful enough so to orruuge their fire logs tliat my 
wife oould pass along with the bassinet without iiKoiivenieiiee or trouble, 

XV. Food. 

A few years ago 1 cnlleeted sonja two hundred different kinds of Uppr 
Cbtigo fish in the neighbourhood of MonsemlK. Tlieoe were tickered, the 
native names supplied and sent to the Satund History Mubouiii, Cromwall Koud. 
Tlie imuiemn suppfel the tanka and spirita for preserving tlie lish. 1 must, 
therefore, refer the reader W a book publiohed by Sir. ikm length on the fish 
colleetwi by myself and lliore at that time. Ii, iidditiou t.. the volume there wore 
also publisheil fifty beautifully engraved plate® of tJic EbIl 
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The iinly fish tliat all lUe natives refus^^l to eat the ninn, electHc fish. 
Neaily all UhIi wore tabu to one iM^rsoii or another, and in very rare mstaiiccs I 
tiave kiiowTj jier&onB not allowed to eat any kind of hab^ they were idl taLaed 

ElephautSp hippopcitmui, drooijdlJoa, monitoj-a, buflidoes, autoloiieSp hit^h pigs* 
snakes (the largo kiiob), hnab-catSp aqnirn-dBp <Joj^, goats, shei^ppetc., were all eaten. 
Fowls, ducks, pigeons, and all kinds of wilil birds and fowls wave eaten as food» 
such as guinea-fowls, kites, faloons, fjflli-i^les, crows, hombilK pkiiUiu- 

eatcrs, parrots, etc. 

Tbeir vegetable food oonsrsl^ul princijwilh" of cassava oalle^l Of tbia 

tlteie were two distinct kinds, viz., the bitter tlmt needed sotiking Ijefort? tKx>kmg, 
naijied and a sweet kind wfiich neetled no soaking before tJookJng, and 

when steamei] was to gCXNl jmtaUx'fl; it was oaUi-ni mpontn^ or nkuiu, Under 
mietithe there were several sorts, as clark brownish stem, am! green leaf; 

—lintsd stalk and mlilbh ieaf; —very liitt43rt aluitbrd growth, 

brownidi leaf and stalk; Mttrupongft —^]>inkish stnik; —stalk ligliLcolouTf 

leaf light green ; Stalk brownish, leaf very light green ; Ltkahi Ja 

nl'entH (fowl of [uoiikey)—^liglit stuik, leaf very light green with ted Sjuit. Ui the 
middle^ These inadequate descriptions w ill not iiinteriiilly helpaiiyniiitto dciddo their 
order, hut they show itiat the nativt^n have recogniiied that there an* sovcral kiiida 

Besides eating the rooU the tintivea also eat the cassava leaver They iibaeaL 
sweet potatoes (both red skins ami wliilc skiiu^)^ yams (red and wdilte), luuize,^ palm* 
nuts, grcniiid-nutfip plainUimi and Ijauaiirui, sn^ar-^nes, aOil variutis wdld fruits us 
the niblsjr vino fruit, kolu-nute, aEUomtn:ii, etc. Tlus jum^wtabii was the only fruit 
tree mxiaaionally cuitlivated in the t4iwiis tseforc we w^eut into the dislricU The 
fruit is sbajusl like a date, it has a large stone aovero<l with u thiti Ujer rd pulp 
witli a purplish frkin; roaa^ted or boiled the pulp is much upprcoiutoii liy J^uic 
while jteople and by all tmtivc%. It griiw^s on a l^funtifid tree wbicb hu.^ the w^uue 
name os Llie fruit, and is kiinwn rm the Ijjwer Con^o as W'jld fruits are 

gHtliertsl by anyone who wants tlicmp but the nm/ii tree ahvays Iniu an owner no 
matter wliere it may Ixs givjwiiig. 

The cassava most generalLy iu^^hI ivaaof Uio poisonous kind manilnd}^ 

callotl by the natives rnicjiifit (tlie soft thing), from /ftiiikf, to be soft, pUubbf. I am 
very strongly of tlm opinion that it was of recent introduction uuiong them. 
They liad aeveml modes of eotiking iiml preparing the rrmt* it wss suukeil in water 
for three or four dayn unLil soft, then peeled* coretl and worked into a smooth dough* 
then roUifd into long ropes or sansages about 2 in dies in diameter and from 
18meheeto20 feet long. Those ropiisirere wruppwi m Sestves and twisted 
rntuid and round with twiner and well bofled in a coveroLl Baucopan. Prepared 
thus, it would remain sweet for a woek^ uiirl was used foi jouracya or for ** simcks "* 
in the morning or afternoon* but never ai a proper evening meal in one's own town. 
When In 20*feet lengths it wiia called Short thick ^*aaiiaagua" of 
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cjissava wf?rie callwl Another mode of prej^ariii}^ il wm to cut it into 

thill Alices and by to f^k all nightr, iitid ih the inomingit waa eaLen mw with a few 
grouad-niits (is asnack." Ill is was called munsatia. Another preparation ealled 
mnmpamyika was to soak and peel it as above, then thorougliljr dxy it over llte 
fire. In thia way it would reiimJn gofxl a long time. When reqaired it was soaked 
for tfnve or four hours, ami Bteamml in two saucepans as will he explained below, 
ifumpiUn the name given casaava pudding, sankecl, t^led and worked 
into a dough ; it was boiled in the shape of a podding. 

Tlie inealp practically only real meal of the clay, Uie evening 
one, and every effort wm mudo to render it as tasty m possihb with the 
ingredients at the disposal of the woman cook. Cassava w^as the prlncipol article 
in £l>e mrnn^ and for this meal it was ooinmotiiy pre|HLreil thus: tlie rtXita wen? 
soaketl and poded m above, then and c^ut in halves and quarters according 
to si^ of root, tlien the picc 0 !i were laid on a stmineT fitted iuiu u large ^ucepan, 
one piece on top of another until there was a lai^ pile, then cne or two layers of 
j>lantatn leaves wore armnged over the pieces ami another large mucepon wua 
inveited over ilii> whole* and pnt on the fire. In this tvny the cassava wm not 
Ikoilecl I Jilt thsjrotighly stemmed until cooked, and when taken off the tire it looked 
veiy-white, like tionry p<jtatoes, and as appetisiEig, Tim prc^pamlion was lulled 
from lamha, to boil, or steajn. In the meantime a saucepan of fish or meat 
wna iKiltJg prepared, and if these were not procurable, tlien a $auoep«m of ca^va 
leaVE!:S pounded with red peppers and mixed with palm oil was well sLew'cd. The 
cooked cassava wne dipped in the fish or meat soup or in the prepnratiijn of cassava 
leaves atid eaten. The wliole was washed down with water or sugar-cane wine^ 
hut usually with water na they preferred to keep their wine for drinking Ijouta. 
M<isL of the |>eople washed their harnb, months and teeth liefore and after cyitmg. 
This was done by filling thoir niouths with whaler and squirting it out in a stnsim 
oil tlieir hands, then having w^ished thdr hiiiida they put a fiiiger in the iiKiutli 
und rnldiCil their teeth witli it^ rinsed their moutlis with more watcr^antl they were 
ready tjo cat. 

I>irge pidm maggots, large bats, and certain kinds of caterpillars were 
ct^nsidered delicacies, Tlic moat common way of (booking fifiJi and meat wns by 
hoiliug. Tlie niijtt tucsi frequent motle was by stewing^ and then the tldnk gravy 
was uaeil to dip their cassava in ; the next way was by akewuriug the tiah or 
jooatand broiling it over iho fire ; another bnt uncommon method, was to Liu tlic 
fish or meat up in aome plantimi leaves^ having first put n little water in iho 
bundle, and set il in a IjbI at hot embera Tlic vaUit in the buudli^ wan coiiVPtttd 
inwateaui. and before the leovra were uharred through the «teuiu hul thoroughly 
cooked the fcKHl. 

Milk was taba-s<1 by all ami regarded with grt^ nbliorreuee. Any one 
drinking it wa, L-owrideretl iincltan for several days and was nin allowed to vat 
Krith luB family, Tlioy could tourth milk, for lliey niLikal out goata and aheep. 
ftiid viiri'iml it to tia williout suDbriiig tlelilemuat, but it tuunt not tuueh their lipa. 
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A Ipcjy of mim was kuowrj %€* Jmvodntttk some milky wator out of n glass, ainl !«j was 
not pennitted to eat with his fnruily for five days* They oonid give no reason for 
this, but only stated it was their cue tom* 

Tim hloo^t of all animab wtm caught wheu p>dsih1o ani] boiled and eaton^ 
TJiey seemed to regard it as a delicacy. 

Sweet potatoes were eaten by women md oceasionaHy by iNjys, but never by 
men. An eclible frog(J?flno f^cuknta) was only eaten by womem It was named 
lijUa/ale; they were caught in iKnub and were said “ to come tJiJWii with the min 
as they wore Found for from water irnniecilately after a shower.** Another edible 
frog was the morUoki^ but of tbis I never saw a specimen. IVith these exceptions 
all other kinds of food were eaten by id) alikOH and the mstrictions were the 
tabus put on certain foods which different jioople had to oliaene for various 
reas^ms. 

Kola-nuts were used se a pick-me-up after a drinking bout, and also the 
matagnotta pepper —nvtonnm paradisi i the former—kola-riut—is used on 

the Lower Congo lt> assiiage htitiger on long joumoi's. 

Before, and for sv>iiie time after, tlie arrival of white men, salt* was made by 
tho natives by liumtog two different kinds of vegetoLiou, L The thick succulent 
stems of a grosa^ that grew in the water along the banks of the rivier. Thia wa.^ 
cut in large quantities and heaped along the Liank until dry^ when it wflaearricil 
to the towiL 2* AsiimU plant (callet] S, buti) rmtu 4 to & inches iu dimnetcr, with 
thiokisb leaves, no siteni, roijtleta coming stmight from the leaves; leaves ^ranged 
m in the rosette of Phiniwio (Heiifrey's iyony, p. 44% Thia pliuit 

lluats on the water in large rpiuntities, Ijeing tom froni the Vianks with eveiymove- 
uient of the riverp The process of manufacturing salt with either the plants or 
the grass was the eatne, A large iiuantity, say ol the succjulent grass, or gmss and 
phiuta mixed, was collected on the bank* anil turneil over from time k> time until 
dry, then it waa carried to the town, heajieil tip and burnt to sshoB. A la^ 
funnel was made of leaves, folded, and plaited together, ami anepondml from 
a stick* Into ih}^ funnel wore put some of the oshes^ and water poured on thcEo* 
The water dissolvefl the greater iiort of the ashes and i>ercolate<l gently through 
the leaves and !lrop[jeJ into a hiigc shalSow saucepan, where the moietuiiB 
evaporutod, leuviug lichiiul u dirty white gran dated HulwtaiiCM? which was used and 
eohl ag salt About a table-spooiifnl was sold for a braas rwl = l|rf. I knew 
a eemi-^niud man w'ho ate two hmIb wnrth of tliis salt and died in a fewr bour^ I hmi 
my suspicions about his lIouIIi until I saw a pigeon die thn^ngh eating a very small 
portion of salt 

Tbo food belonged to the woman who cultivated the faiju. and while she 
supplied her husband with the vegetable foo^l. he hud tos^ipply the fish and meat 
and dhure tlmm with his wife or wivea If lie hod more than one wile, then the 
one who c 4 >okcd for him on that day shared bia meat or fish os ho shared iier 

^ Nfttlve fisjnm for salt, mtjmma ;i&d nud^ni. 

* C^l«d by natives fnanitii^ mim njoiru = sngir-ciino bf ihi^ okphnnL 
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cwftiva or maijEe, etc. [f a wunwn sold euythiiig fiwin her jjanlen th^ money wm 
liers,ftnd liar biwliaiid had no claim upon tl;l» might iKirmw it, but he would 
have la pay it like a ban Frtun an outaidei-. 

While they profened ftMxl fresh, yet they did not iliedtiin either tieh, flesh, or 
fowl very liigh. They told uie it wftw simply a tiiatier of boiling it in many 
waters. 1 have kiiown tUciu to cook a rotten fisli in twelve diflcrent lota of water 
to make it what they called - fTOflln" A fowl taken from the atomnch of a python 
was accepted eagerly as food, anil a goat bitten by a snake was taken away anil 
eaten. Home y'eani ago 1 was on a station wlicte ftaxl was veiy aoarce, and the 
only two milk goats left were killeil by a python. The owner asked me privately 
about the matter, and as wo were very short of fixal 1 odvised that the viHc«™ 
should Ise thrown away and tliu caii’iutfl csien, which was done and no iil effects 
FoliowetL 1 presume that the heat in proueBB of cooking destroys the poisons. 

The following folk-lore story will show how they regard any greediness about 

fooil:— 

Mokwet? had n large number of wives. Ifo uiad« a trap and Biinred an 
aininal wluch he twk to Im t 4 ^wn mul told hw wivoa to ewk Wlieti Lhey hml 
iy>Qkei1 ihe UJL*iit they book hiui liis abate aiid reserved porlioii for ibenische^- 
He nte hia lueat, hii(j it did noL fcaiiafy bini* lly-anii-by he killwl fLootlier ammiJi 
and lie aaid to hliiiiself: I kill pleuty of anmioU, but get very little meat inywslf 
1iec:^uae niy wiviws are cu> nuiuerouft,"' AVbon he reaebetl tlie bush near bis town be 
diagniH^I his vQitMj iind ahoiited; Wivea of wdvea of Mokwete. 

imitwereilj *'£!"' Then be aaid: " Wheu yosir IntaWl cornea with inoAt yon 
niuat mil cat it, if yon do you will Ah" Ho then picked up Lhc imiuiBl nwd weiU 
fill Lo the toW'ii. ITjo waiiioo ciitiketl the meat aiifi lirought it all to bioi. Ho 
Aek^ why they hud not taken iiny of il^ nntl they tolil liitri vrliaL they htul heard. 
Ho ale all the iiieat^ vvafi well filled, nnd eoiigmtnlated himself on Im ruse. He 
repeated thb trick again and agnitu 

One ^lay n hqy went into the hoahj ond while there he heanl eome^ino eomingt 
«t> hr. hid hiniflolf. In a little tinift the person arrival and tlirew' Boimithing 
heavily on tiie grntiiuh nnd he bennl a vnii^i^y: ^'Wiveituf Mokwete, wivas ol 
Mokwotc, whim your busliHiiul conics with meat you miiat not eal Jt, if you do you 
w ill die.” Tlie lioy Itwikwl fiitt and miw iliat it waa hiit fnlher wlio wan dec«iving 
hb mothers, and keeping him and tho elhur duldren from luiving a ahura of the 
nieaL He hiirrkHl homo nnd lold lii^ luothiiTB. and as they disputofl his woi^!, one 
of tbetii went to look ami saw that it wm tnily the liusl^d who Imd l*een tcUing 
Lheni not to cat the meat She went and told the others aud they decided to rnn 
away. Tliey bn>ke their sauoepaiia, put out their fittm, aiid fled, nml upon icaidiing 
their variouH towu^ they lold their himiliee why they had left tbeir huaband, and 
evetybudy jusliRed dictu. 

When a man biiyu a fish or i* piece of nmt he ^liarea it with Ute wife who 
coctks for him thnt day. When they kill an iinimnl they are expectcil lo ahare it 
with all their wives. 
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gurplua aappliefi of mmt ajuI Hab were drlocl ovor tlw fire, Tlio imtivea 
were often aw'aj three or four wedta at a time on the blaiiilH h^diing, 
and all beyond wluifc waa wanted for immadlaUi tifio waa tliotxjtighly imioked on 
shelves pkoed over their oanip Ares. 1^^ baakeLs of amuhiHl fieli were 
brought haokx and that which ivas not required by the Maherman for hia own 
neecLs was qniekly sold in the village to th(K^ who for various teaaona coiild not go 
fishing* 

The principal tlriub apart from water waa matnipr —siigar-c4me wine. The 
canes were cut into about 3-feet luugtha, and the outaide akin peeled oE The 
juicy pith was put into a long^ strong, eanoe-shapeil tronglip where it was pounded 
into pulp with heavy pestlea> By the side of the troii)^ was a strong crosa stick 
hxed to two stout uprights* From t!iu ernes stick was sns|»endGil by many loops 
a stout cord-plaited mat about 16 inches wide and 2 fest € inebee long. At the 
lower end of the mat was a stout click hanging by the lootis of the nint The 
a|>etator took a large handful of ihe cnislied fibre from the trough and placed k 
on the Binb he then gave a twist Ui the loww stick, foldicg the mat over on to the 
fibre* then with l>oth hands he twisted the lower stick again and ugnin until no 
niur^ juice could bo pressed from Llie eneloMsd fibrt!, Tlie juice ran from tlio rope 
mat into a w^oodeii conduit below (genurally half of an old eauue) and on into 
ahtigejar at the bottom. This process was re|)eatod until all the crnalied fibre 
had been pi'esaod in the mat-. {Some years ago I mw a w oodoiti in a book tluii 
gave the above press os an Kgy^ptian wine press. It wm in a Bible Dictioiiary 
timt I oau' the ciit.) This oix^mtion was generally commenced alioiit 4 A.in*4i]id 
finished about 6 or A.K. A little old sngar-eaue wine was added to the new^ and 
by 3 or 4 v.m. the whole jar conUuning eomo G to S gallons of wine would Ijo 
fermantedL I have used flugaj>caiie wine an a for meat for bread makings luid 
found it very good for that putpe^oe. A jar of 3 galloiis could be bought for 
2 yards of calico* about la. 

A man buys a j^ of wine, beats his drum in a certain wuy to cull his kiends, 
who, after a few rniiiuLcaf begin to gather from varioue |jatts of iba town, each 
often followed by a wife cattyitig a stool and some article out of which ho is to 
drink. Oiiu lias a bottle, another a saucepan, another an old coEeo fxit, another 
a jngp anoilier a glass or enamel mug. A nuni la obofieii 
tu dole out the wine. Hie bailer tiiiod k of wo<h 1* with a 
cupmity of about lialf a jont: It is A.\ed on tea/tick thus 

Tlie majority drink in the ordinary way, but some drink in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. One draws hie w'ino Ihrough a reed ■ another bos a doth dropped over 
his head while drinking* another places ooine Giie-shredde<1 gmssi over the nioutli of 
his bottle and draws thu wine through that; another takes a psTt u! i\ phiniain leaf, 
makes n diannel down the middlOi put^ ouo end inio bis mouthy und poum thu 
wine out of Ins cup on to the top end of the leaf, whence it runs down the groove 
into hie mouth* All these various nuMlea of drinking ate rigitlly followed out of 
regard to the strict injunctions of sonio = medicine man, wlio has told 
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tlipm tliat in nrdcr to prevent tJio Tctnm of u nii^kncisa from wfiich ttiev liavo 
euffonHl or to eacttpe aome JiecMUe they uniat driiili in siieh iiiul sinili a iiiiuiiicr or 
not at iilL 

Wlien ft luun in •'on tFie drink " lie sticks n liwif in FiFs liair to allow it. ati^ 
Uicn no uotico Js taken of ftisy etnpid or iusulting roriiftrkii he nifty make, or uf miy 
biisine&a trniisaction Jio nifty outer upon, 

tTuiiiig the siigftr-Giuie season drinking Itouts were t:oiiimoD mid would Inst 
tt week or tan dnjB. Diflereut liiiadiueu w’oiiid buy on siiceeeding dnya lor^ jars 
of wansa nnd would bent tfieir drmnfl u> call tlifijr erouies aiid fticiidB to tlie 
"driiik.“ TJiey would sit round the Augar-caim wine jnrj and one ivouM 
deliltemtelr and solemnly ladle it out, so Timny liulica to each rceeptaclo, bcnce 
those with lai^ vessels received no nioro tlniri tlioso with fliiiolltr ones. Alen 
totik such drinking vessels us they hail, nnd no rvniarkB were passed on tbeaixeor 
ehnpe. 1 remtuiilier onco seeing ji nmu going to a drinking Imut, liis wife wiilkiiig 
Itohiiid solonmly carrying a large white enamel cbmuber ns the only Hultiible 
article they bod aft a drinking veaseL Women used to drink what their biwlwifids 
gave theiii, bnt it w'aa a very rare thing to »co n woiuaii drimk. I have only sceii 
two or Ihri'o. Drinking botua were always followed by a eortaiii amount of 
sicknessj as favor and iliarrhcEa* and a coiuplnln lean of appetito for a time. 
I think the mugii pieces of cane foilnd in the nnstraineil wine irriifttetl Ifie 
h^vteh and hrougljt on dy.«oteiy; fliiil tho irregular life they letl during these 
drinking txmis indnevd fever. 

heasts were not held at etated ijeriwta (^ouiolimes u feast whs given at a 
wedding, Hoinetimes when u i.ouBo was conipleteil liie owner would give n feast to 
those who had helped in the huiJding of it; Boiantimes u feast was given cm 
rcc^ivory from serious iUncBai aojnutimos after ratiirning fi-om a long nlwnw; hut 
there wns no rule and what one diil was itot binding on othera. 

All the ftKol won etwked togetlier and then divided hy the wom,m-(y,ok inUi 
iwo lots. 01,0 for the males of the family ami tho otla-r for the fonialcsv They 
nerer alo ingetljcr. If airefis of weather forcwl them to Book D,o el,oiler of a 
liotuns, il,o males took one and of tlic biuldiug ami the famalea the oUior and The 
Isye and girls would cut with either jHitty, hut as soon as tl,ay knew iha mLnuing 
of ses they no longci did m ^ 

Sharpenoil sticks boimd trijethcr were used as ferkfl aT,d called nhinm 
Sjwoim were carved out of wiKal.or oj,B-half of a hivaJva shell was fixed tu a 
cleft stick and t,«ml as n s]Kinn which was (aFla,! Njuivu knives went hv 

vanon, nRmos acconlinp to sire and Hha,>e, The most emmuon form in onJinarV 
ure w«e a sissir-point latteni called raWa SnuceiNins wore larsl on plates (see 

Pottery, p. 105X When Europeim gooila were iutroduaoi] Uieso mines, wore 
httacUf^ tfi 

Tlwy were iwml catufr,! in the rfivision of imy meat or lish. Snpjswiog „ jjgf, 
or anunfti ha^| m he divided among say twenty persons. Two would W ai,pointed 
who divided the meat inu> twenty cipml lute, then the eightt^'ii each took a sitare 
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ono by one, ami tho Inst two shares left wore for thuso who divided the meat, m it 
was Ut their mteuBst to seo tliai all the shares were alike or otherwise the amnli 
Dne$ wyiilfl be left for them. 

OrniodifteHa wus almost atiknowa laiioog tlteim If you guve a boy a alice of 
bread or a piece of sugar or H little salt he would sham it at uiiea with tile other^i 
fltaiidijig ioim<L There am seveml folk-lore aiori4!s ilmi iudicate their disapproval 
of gluttony in auy and everj' form. 

XVI. Cassihau^^. 

In 18 ^ camiilMdism was very general right aloag tbo north l^ik of the i'ongo 
lUi^cr from the niouLU of the Mobiugi Rivor lo the towu of lihununga^ forty 
to fifty itiiles atxive Noiivelle Anversy It was the custom to eiit tluise alaiu in liattle, 
tt^ liuy slaves from the Lubiiga Kiver and other ptooes ou porjioao tu eat thorn, 
miti Uj eat tJuwe ahki who by eriuiiiial mi hod reiidoii^l Uiemselv^ Ihtlik to 
the penalty of death. Stu\^ wi^m dear» and bloody %hbs were infrequent, 
emiaequently the cannibal feaaL was one in which they eonld not often indulge, i 
ixnilJ neverulitain any othor reason for eating hunmn flt-fih than Uiat “it is vary 
iiite Olid Ijcttor ilmu miy otlier 

Early one niorriiltg iii the spring of our Mouaenjlpe towns W'ere attadeed 
by some up-river li>wn& Tbe attack wics repulsed; many were wnutidwt on both 
aides, and a few' w'ere killed Tlni»t> kille^l on the side of the oonqu^iura woto 
Imrie^I, aUbongh tw^o or tlirco of Llimu wore slaves^ and those killod on the othar 
tisdc weru eariiod olf e\c«pt one moji, and ho W'liS qiut;kly out up and carried by 
our Btation. Wo saw the pie<M^4 Ijcing eamial by wdiile we were at rtinner, and tlie 
grueeotne sight lauUy affected our Ap{)vtite for sotne days^ That night there was a 
caiiuil^al feast iu the Lown^aud in the morniug sotne of our workmen brought the 
reiiuiauts uf theb ufiarc on our station; the cnciketl Ue^h looked like bWk tx>ilHd 
l>ork, 

I1ie peoptu of the lloiuuua tow iis« alnjut a mile ImJow uur cftation, iKnight 
slaves tnaat. The price of ii goat was about 80 to 100 brass rfxb = B$. 6rf. to 
Ux Oct each, but a iiiErle slave eo&t abuit OOO Uj 700 brass rods=£2 tu £2 7^ a 
piece. SSiich a pruhibitive price m tliis would uot allow them tu gmtify their 
desire for Imuian flesh veiy ofteiL 

Towonls tlie latter part of 1891, a nmn—a alave^—^iu a neigh bouiing tuwti 
Llireateneil to kill the chief. He was oaiight, tied up, and bis thighs bmkeu to 
prevent his escaping. Then for three thys the people wem busy making 8iigar- 
«uie wiiiep I during tlieee (lays tlujy fe^l tbe tnou well On thy fourth day he waa 
killed and eaten, and the wine druuk at the rovdiyv 

I always took il for grantctl tlmt the woiiiuii sluireil in those fcafits of htinian 
llesln I never heard any ronutfk to the contrary^ One day I asked a !aiJ if ho 
had overeaten human flesh, ami hu he had never tasted ii*' When [ 

eTcpressed rny doubm about his tmthfnlness ho ^d, Human Uesh was lajm to my 
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mother, anrt b thcreferc tapu to me. that is why 1 have never eaten it." He gave 
me to underat&nd that it was not tapu to all womon and ao they ate it Hence I 
ihinh they ate it when they had the opportanitj. 

In the early nineties there waa no flJiame in adnutting tliat they luul eaten 
human flesh, bni after a few years of teachuiK they were nahamed to coufesa to 
Hudi a cuBtoni, Men whom I hnd seen eating huniaii flesh later on denied over 
iiaving tasted it. 

AlUioogh dccsycd corpRca frequently floated down the rivet I never knew 
them to draw a aingle one ashore Tliey would at times go out in their uanoee to 
Ionic at tluj corpac to see if they coold recognise the petsoTi, bccauto tire wriiscs 
that floated hy Mouaembe were from the towns iminediately above. There were 
too many croeodilea for htsdiea to travel very far on tlie river. 

I do not think they regarded the oatinH of human flesh with any more 
concoin Uian tliey did the eating of a gout Heceaswl relatives were not ffiUoii. 
and 1 have every reasou to believe that they buried tlieir own slaves. 

Tliere is a folkdore atoty tliat a woman cat off her breasts cm succossive days, 
and cooked them for her lover when be complained tliat she only brought him a 
flinnor of vegetahlca, wliereas she should ])rovB her lovo by cooking and presenting 
him with ji meal of meat. Not having any iniait by her, and not being abk to 
procure any, she cut off one of her breasts and gave it to lier lover to eat witli hlu 
cassava. He showeel anch pleasure that on [laying her a visit the next day ehe 
cookeil the other breast and gave it to h«o. She sickened and died, and on 
removing her doth they found the hreasta were gone, and her lo ver cotifeseeU what 
she had done. 


XVll. NabcwtKh. 

Tobacco, called by the natives ■tnaJsaijfit, waa largely used by the men. hot all 
the years t was there I never saw a woman smoking. Toliacoo was cultivated in 
small putehoa in the towns, and when a man wanted to siuoke, a leaf was plucked 
from tlw gieen, ^wing plant, istrefiiUy skcwertsl and thoroughly driwl over 
the red embers of the tiro. Wlicn dried, the leaf of tobncco was well rubtied 
lictweuii tin) palms of the hands, and put into the Iwwl uf the pipe, a piece of red’ 
hot ember wns put on tlie top, and then the amokor put llm large omi of tlic pijie 
stem over his mouth ami look a protonged, deep inapiratioii, fllling his longs and 
diest with the smoke, and Hnishing all tlie tnlwcou ia the bowl at “caie draw'*; 
then the smoko wei® allowed to escape slowly from the inoutli. Boinetiiiics, but 
not often, a man would not Jmisli the whole of the tobacco at “ one draw." hut. 
taking a deep inspimtion, would p***** P'P® ^ friend to finish, ripcs 

were lent veiy freely about the town, as very few inon hml their ftwn. TlMjy were 
not great amokete, a pipe during the moridng and another while sitting aliout 
talking in tlie evening would he ubfnil the extent of tiicir iminlgowe. It was no 
uncommon thiug to ace a wife, or a son or a daughter, prcpoiing the tobacco and 
pipe for the man's use. 
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The pipe vUuus weiv m«fle of Llie JioniG of a lai;^ species of atitelopes, and of 
biilfnlo-liornE. Tlie iKtvfl was p1ace«l wcU up towards the Upciod and wna 

laBhiune<{ of o!»y and well baked. Sometimes the bowls were carved from tlie 
solid, hard kernels of the nsm!! {jaIul (v^etable ivory palm). Kow and ajjaiu one 
would find the stem had been mode of a hollow teed about 15 to lit inebes long 
and 2 inobes in diameter. Tbe stcius were always tilted 

wiib loose fine graei;, or shredded fibres, ihiougli 

which the smoke filtered and cooled. 

StiafT was vom)ioii»ded of teliaccft and wood asli well powdered by rubbing 
lictween stenea, and mixed. Very few lustsd it, and those who affected its u»e 
nibbed it on the upper lip to allow the hjudII to ascend to the oofitrjla rathor than 
drew it into tlie nose. 

Hemp, called wnmjtdK, was to Ihj found in liio towns occosiotmllj, but was 
very* little used 


XVIII. 

There wore in the towns two nr three men who were the recognised huntcte, 
either because of their success, their swifUiOBa of movement, their occurncy of aim 
or their daring couniTliese men were the loaders in tbe hunt, and always 
received a larger share of the spoil tiuui the uni inary men. Tbe owner of tlio 
slain nniiunl was bo whose sfuiar first entered a vital parh and, though the utheis 
would have a share acoording to their iiuiiortatico, yet he would lake the largest 
purlioti for hiiusctf. Various relatives, heudmeu, and chiefs would hav« rights 
over certain parte of lut auiiual killed by a relative, nr u incmber of Iho town. 
These jiortions vurietl coiisidenihly with tbo diflcrent families mid towns. A oliild 
takes a liq» or a shoulder of iJm animal alarii by* his father, a inotlier receives the 
licliy piece or tho neck. The tiespoke luirtioiis llial Isduiig to tlio family are called 
hiYrfb (aing. deU), Tho chiof or hcadmolf of thu town received the howl or a teg, 
and his fiorlioii wan (sailed Afksr tho man hml met these olaims, and 

had given his coiuiainions in llio hunt Ji pivco each there was often not much left 
for hinibolf. Tlifire is no close season fni limiting on tho upper tivor. 

Thu IwiinihirieB of a town are Well dcliiivd, ami Uio ishuids Iwtougiiig lo a Uiwn 
are well known to all tbe oUter towoa in the iiegh hour hood, tf an nniinal is 
killed nil ground owned hy a town other than Uiat to wliich tho hutiteiiian liolongs 
Itc Los to semi a jHirlion—generally tfiu head—to the oliief of tho town that claLuis 
tluit grouruL 

The only mode I have ohservutl among these people for praserving the meat is 
thnmuglily to dry it or amoke it over afire. As a rule not much meat is preserved 
in this way, ns tlic animal is imually eaten all up in three or four daya Tlioeo 
who liave more llian they can eet oro always willing to sell to the less fortniiate, 
and buyers are niimenitta 

Dleu going to liuiil lia%'U tlioir special charms with them either carried on 
their jiursun or fixed to their si*eara Thiam cbomm are as uuujorous alniuet as 
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Lhore big men; wiU acarcpij ftatl Lwo iugu in n imrC}' having faith in the same 
charm. 

In the eas« of a special hunt, say fur killing elephant, an ifgtfvgn is callei 
who takes two or throe days to perform an elaborate ritual and "make liieHicine,'' 
This only occurred once during tiiy residfliioa at Monsenibe, and tlien the hunt 
was not successFiil. Although T inqnirstl alx^ut wlial the vfpfiujn did thoy were 
too new to me to tnfonti mo alrtut lija proceedinga^ For smnll, orduiary, and 
iuipToroptu liuntfl no ceneuiouies are performed beyond tying ahatuis to the trajis 
tised. 

For hippopotamus, olephant, and antelope spring traps ore placed across their 
tracks. These traps arc made by putting two stout uprights about i feet apart, 
one on cither side of tlie track ; tlicn n stout cross-piece is fixe<l at ulwiit 13 feet 
from the ground. To tlio middle of this cross-piece and right over the track is 
Hxed a h^vy log of wood. Into one end—the downward end—^ts placcil a stnuig, 
sharp, heavy siiear or prong. The log is so amnged that when the Hiring 
siretchetl across the path is tonebeil by the passing oniiual down cunit^ the lug, 
and four Allies out of sk the spear eutem the body of the liensL t mice saw the 
Ijody of a man who inadvertently touched the string of one of these traps in 
pa^ng lieiieath it, T]je sjiear caught him in the back of the neck, passed through 
his body an<l came out between his lcg& Suelt traps w'ere called vtbowjtu 

Occasionally holes were dug auU sluupened stiuks and iron pn>ugs were fixed 
upright in them, and then the holes were covered very lightly with slicks, 
leaves, etc. It was seldom chat anything was caught in tlicse pit-traps. I of leu 
shudder, even now after many years, at tlsc narrow esoapa I once had while 
hunting fitmi falling into one of these traps. 

In hunting bush Btiinuds, hippjpntaniuH and crocodile, the spear was the most 
cotnmon weajiou used, and this wsa hurled with great swiftness and prttiiisioii. 
I have seen tads staml at a distance of SO to 100 feel und put ajicar after sfiear 
into an upright plantain stalk no more thiui 0 inches in dianieter. For hunting 
smaller game us sinall auU;lo|H!. coypu or palm mt. hush pig, and gaieelJe-Iiko 
auinuilu long string nets were msod. Thcfie nets were ptuced in a semi-circlo near 
where the auiiaAl wae au])i)OHHl to bo, and then t!ie huntcrti would carefully beat 
the bush, driving thit game liefoie them in to the neb 

Most of dm hunting s^tcars were light, with a small 
blade and thin sliaft. Somo hail bar lie. Guna were 
seldom used ps powder was liear and scarec, and often there was only a 
dash in the T«ii, the nfiiso of which frightened the gnnic. My experience of the 
common tlinl lock guns made oot of old gae pqurs is that thoy cmise iimre deuiiugo 
to the iiorsoiui firing tliem tlian to the object fired at. More than half our 
hrispiul easca arc gun oecidents, the barrels burs ting, or tbe guns uuexpectodly 
going off and wounding saiiieonc. 
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XIX. FISHUIC AS'O its I>jrKKItKi!T Mopks on trr Hivia. 

A. By torches at Rijjlit Fishotruen in twos and threes would light s bunch 
of grass or an old »«at on rt dark night )Uid would walk (juictly along the river's 
bank, holding the light well up with one liand so as to attract the (iah, and having 
in the other hand a mntohet or siH-ar well pr/ised ready to strike any lish tlint was 
attractctl by the bright light, t never miw them catoh a fish this way, but tliey 
iiiuBl kill one oueasioinilly, or lUey wonltl not trouble to do it. This iQo<le in 
common to all the peojilea right along tho river, 

B. During certain seasons of the year—May and Xovember—the Congo 
itself and its nnmerons large ami siiiull tributories, Inlets ami orcekB aro Jlooded 
with the iieavy rains. The watomhed of tl»e Congo Blver is extensive enough to 
lieuelit by the rainy season south of the line, and by that also iioith of the lino, 
hence the two rises in the year—May am I JftA'ember, At flood liiac» fences are 
built across tlw* sinallar creeks and streams. These fenwa are so doaely woven 
that none Itul the smallest fish cnti isuui. M soou as the water falls, which it 
generally does in six to eight weeks, those who have hinit the feiicen go and search 
tlie shallow water and mud for auy fish iliat may have l>een shut in by the trap. 
Ill this way large quantities of various kinds of fish are caught, which, being 
(deaned and dried in the smoke over a alow lire, aid mneh in helping them to eat 
thoir sour caasaviL During the timo tlwt the river is going down tlie people eateb 
snails, and cut them uj) to feed the fish in lliese creek trnj« ami also in any pi>iiilrt 
and pools left on the ialaiute by tlie rcoeding river. At flooil tiino many of tho 
UianiJs are I imdji feet lielow water, and as liic river recedes large pools ate left 
in the hollows, Tliese are doinied by eertain people, who, as the water shallows, 
fatten tho fish with snaiU and cassava )iaringa, and in due timo they Isdl the 
remaiaiug water out of these pools and catch the gasping fish left on tho muiidy 
lioltom. The umd lish and silnroids are caught iu large quantities iu these |>oots 
and ponds. Both these iiMHles are common to tlie wlmle river above Stanley 
F.k)L 

0. On the Upper Congo, where the water is shallow and the banks slope 
grudually and regularly, the mitivca select a suitable place, tlrive in a tmmbet of 
Wooden stakes riinuing a large seint-ciTulc, the emU of whk'li touch the bunk at 
from 15 to 20 yanls from each other. They then fasten long batnlwo neto to the 
sLtkes, thus oitclnsiiig a large slieet of water. A nnmlicr of light branches and 
leaves are loosely threwn over the surface of the enclosed water t tin* up river riid 
of this fish trap is left open for the fish to pate in, where they find shade. Snaito 
and cassava |tarings are cut up and thrown in to futtou the fish and induce tbum 
to stay. As the river rises ittore liranehes are thrown on the anctoseii water, and 
the fifdt gliding along the Ijank enter, and are clianued by the cool shatle they Bud 
there. 

Aa soon as the river begins to fall below the top of the net the opening is shut 
At Ihis stage tlie tuitives freiiueuUy epear fish by probing with their fiali-sjiearB 
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(Huong tie braaoiift) ajiil grass iiiBida ttie Imp. lu a few week* iho river falls, 
arwl ilie bnuidiee are (sarefnlly reinoved, oitd a number «f women and boys 
and girls i-nter Qiu water wiib eene-shaped hnskem atKiut 2 feet high, 
18 inclies in diameter at the month, and 8-5ncb opeiibig at the top. Tlieso 
they lift up and down in the water, placing Ok- Imttoia flmily each 
time OH tlie ri™r be[],und frotti Um fts-l they can tell if a 6sh h eiwlosed or 
uoL Tliey catch fish frftiaently in this wity, and ilitsii piu their littnd thmugb the to]j 
opening anil grip it. If Usj hu^ fur tliat, Umii ii sjjear i» jsisaed thmngh, atu] tiie 
hsh t» pinned to the ground. Aronud the ontaide of the fence will be a nuuiUsr of 
canoes, occupied by men and lads Jbthing with large string not* fastened to stout 
canes of calamus paUu. With tliese they apemu the water, and often bring up a 
fish. After a timn the large londiuo net foace is alowly pnlleil up tlie sloping 
hank, sweeping before it and encloaing in its narrowing spare any fish tliat may 
Jjave escaped tlio apeom, nets niid trstps. tin til it is drawn right up tbe liunk. TJie 
whole 3c*ii© is very animatmi, men, woiticn, Issya and girk-^a score or more of 
tbein^Ianghing, jesting, jukiiig moat iioisity, splaaijiug each other, Bcmuibliiig, 
swimming, kicking^ fighting ami diving in Lbeir cffortB to catch tlie JJhIi they f«l 
gliding betwcoD their legs, nr slipping through their fingers. They go as much hjr 
the fiin as for the fish. 


fK Hsli hooks, prolitilily (imt intrmlnccil by wliite men, are in geiicral use all 
along the river. Tiie bimk is Uiunl with emtsuva or earth worm* or oiittaila of 
fowls. It is thrown imo the rivor Vj Jic on the bottom nulil it w found mid 
awaUowed by flumn imugry lish. I have seen fish weighing 20 Iba. caught in this 
way. The end of the line k a runiiijig nnosa placeil muinl the utig1er*s ivrisk I 
once saw a Imy about fourteen years old jerkwl off the bank into the river by u 
fi.*h ttiat liad swallowed his book, and then in a fright liud siiildenly starteil olf. 
The l«iy. taken by surprise, loat hia balance ami tojipted tiito the river; he and his 
fish, however, wen- soon pulled out, 

Tliroughout the whole length of the river the natives iuhnI laipi cnne^ihapeil 
traps iiiudo of split cane.*! and buiulxwa. These trujis varied in size from G feet to 
10 and 12 feet in lengUi, and from 2 ftet to 0 and 7 feci in diameter at lim month. 
1 he sides mu stnught for two-tliink of the length, ami tlmn tajuired off to a point, 
ti^de were several pnmtlmis rntming in eemi*cifcles round the sidifs and at an 
Obtniie angle to them, so that it was easy r„r the fish to enter j but if they tried to 
get out the slmrp imgukr ends of the canes forming the paititiomi probed them 
and effectually turned them l«mk. ^'hese largo baakeUUke tmjr* wero weighuaf 
and droppeii mio deep water with their mouttis up stream, Thev wera inspecteil 
by their owner* eveiy day or luu All kinds of Joige fisl, were’caught in them. 

yom the trouble of maldiig ttiem no otlwr work was necasBary tluui going nuder 
t le water to inspect them. Tliero are several of these traps sketched lu the book 
uu liaVi already mentlouml above. 

I'i'*h-s|)ean 0 were of dlffcn’iit slmpei^ but thoir bafts were always long— 1(1 ig 
12 feel-am! taimtvil lowmik tlia end. l^etiiiiea the Jjamllea were of stieka and 
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Jiom0tiui€« of liamboo. The Mi spear w-aa aftfio a aiiople ^ 
proDg, Bometiu^es an ordiimiy spear ahajiej bat tho cum- 
laoiieflt form was tlie barbed, single or double, or triple. 

The two Former were alwaji* lightly fixe^l m their huiirlh^, 
but the barbed kiud was iJways detaotiabk, having 2 or 
3 janb of etriug loosely wound round llio haiulk near the spear-head. Thia would 
allow the head to reiuaiu in ihe hsh, and the handle to float and show its wliere- 
a1>ont& I think the only reason for this difrureneewas that the l^arbwtl si^ear-heods 
were Bcaice and ct^stlyp and on nocouiiiof the lieUcliable handle they were not 
likely to loee them. 

Fiflh poisons were tiseil. One was the iiHlky juice of u leguminoim, I miry, 
i^n&itive plant ualled which was cmshtHl and thnjwu into the streaialots 

and creeks, mid Inul tho offout (if [lartially 9iii|iefyiug tlm fislu The other was the 
Juice of the euphorbia oalIe<I koixilutw^ 

£, The LiUnztt petqile^ lo whum 1 Itave referral aeveml times, make Ihe 
laigest nets and fljJi in n iimto liiLsiiicasdike way than any tdlic I Ituve on 
the Upper Congo, Their iiete are of a large luiish, asnl are nifule entirely of native 
string* in filiape the net Lb like a Ijqx withimi a lub U ie 15 feel long, 8 feet 
wide, and 3 to 4 feet deep. Tins was a fair average size; them were many laigor 
thaii this and some auiullor. Soon after dark they select a niiitable place—a srmd 
lank with 3 or 4 feet of wapar uu it The net ie fixed by one end, the twu 
BidcsB being lied to wtakca llnvJtig fosteneil their net, they foriii a wide Bend- 
cirele at some dbtance from the iiiiiiiKl end of their net, and aL a signal they lieat 
the water with their tianda and feet, gimlnally working up to the o|jeii end and 
driving the startled fish before them. Tins operation is frequently repeated 
through the night, and as a result lai^ ipiantities of all kliwlft of fish are brought 
to the town next tuorjungH. 

K Tlio Bodoko jicople have another mode of (uihing, by iiieana of a Btriug net 
30 feet long and 5 feet high. Tlie two ends are fixed to stick?, along the upper 
edge are floata of pith woocl, lunl along the iKittom edge ore weight* of hurEit 
ilre-ckj* The tnen gc* out in a oaiioe unci at a Ukrly phice the net ia iinrolleii niid 
one mail filip* over the side of the canoe with oue euil of the net which, by uieans 
of the stick, he faateua upright in the rivem bed; the other man then jtitopB in with 
hia end, and makes a wido detour—the tloncs btioying up one edge and the weights 
ainkitig the otlier. The aeoond man having iiimle m wide a dotour as Llie length of 
the net pemdia, sweep? round the fixed end and winds the nut lijo^ely round and 
round, entangling in its umsh any fish caught maide the eirolfl of ite sweep. I hava 
seen uiatiy Mi caught lliLs ivay, 

O. The Bapoto pix>ple have uiiotlier moetc w hich appeam very eliimay. A light 
frame of pales about 8 or § feet square is cuvered with a fine mat of bauiboo latlis 
clcsely waveu tagolhor. One side of tlib fnime is hinged to the side of the canoe 
so that it swings eoailj. Tlie two upper comeri of the frame have ropes attached 
to theuu The fratoo is hingeil to Uio side of the canoe and llio two Gslieruicn hold 
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it upright vrhUe & tltirt] paddles them intn mid^truaui; the» the frame is lowered 

by the Topc^ until the top end Ib 12 to L4 indies under the water, and then the 
cjuioe jfl illnwefl to drift mih the cunneuL By-and-by a fisli ^twbn& over lUo netp 
and the men, who are wnkibiiigp pull at tlieir ropea^ Hp comes the net tind down 
ftUdefl the tish tnio rlie esjioe. 

It is a curious fact that one trilw never imitntea auuiher in its tirindpal mcwle 
of dddn^. T luive an Upper river native innke and use a enst net aucli aa he 
luiil seen our Accra carpsntets use, but 1 liave never seen a umn of one trilie 
imit&tu a fuau of a neighbanriii^^ irilie in his piumliaj- tuode of Eshing, They have 
traps coniiLuu to all, but euch tribe bus ite own principal incide poculiar to liselL 1 
have twitte^l a native of Moneembe alioutnut follijw'in^or even Lrying the siiiTesariil 
mode of fishuig pursued by tlie Litun^et people^ and be hue repliedp We could not 
eatch fiali like them eveu if ive tried ^ that ia Iheit w^uyp and we Itave oum" 

While a uiaii m lishiiigp and initne«Uately on hie retiini frotn fisbiiig, he is 
calb'd Mwekp no mat ter who he may bt* To <.^11 the lii^beriiieii by thcLr proper 
imnies ia to destroy their ]nck, and any person who does tiuil b liable to a lieavy 
line* or ia compelle<I to sell the fifili of the luckHlcstniyeil man nt a very gootl price 
eo as to ceslore the luck agaiu, 

Tlie first'fruita cf a kd'a liithiog are always^ if given to his relativeti 

fjo as to ensnro gixul luck. When tliia k not poeailile, Lhen other tlsli are given 
later on. Very oftenp a share u! the Erst catoh of each si^apn b given !o tlie parents 
or relatives for tlie same i-easotn 

A purl of the fish euught ia given to I he Jiead cliief of the town to which the 
fiflhemian IjeUuigri. ITiis is n^rded as the pcripibites of Ida |K)aition, and if not 
oWrveil ia bitterly resented. 

XX. Aom^jULTuai akii Farmin'o. 

liitge fanua wuru nmib aroiuid the t4miui. The men <lid the clearing of the 
bushp felling the trees, and cutting down tlie lindeigrowth: the women wurkmi with 
Ihem, iicaping up the groBsand btiishwotHL ready for burniiigp and lielphig generally. 
As a nik^ the wmnen did the hoeing, planting and weofling, hut the men did not 
so dcspbo this work as ot^ver to do it. The men used a 
we^lge-HliaptKi axe for Idling tnoea 'Tlicse axes were fued 
inU> Wfsxleii handles by mnkuig the narrow end of theuxo 
red-hot anil lettiug It bum it« way liLrongh the thick end of 
the WiXKlcn handle. The hoes were like cheeae-enttors in 
sliape and were fixed hi their lianilk^a hi the samo iiioiinar 
os the axea 

The prineij^ article cultivattnl was the cassava. Xext to that came Iho 
sugar caries^ for making wine, iLcu plantains, bananas, mui^ie, sweet poUtoee^mid 
a few yams. See section under ** for full detoib of produce growu (p^ t I4y, 

Their mode of hindjig never allnwod them lo go deeper than 4 or 6 ineheM into 
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tli$ grouucl^ coD&e^luently ^ furtii v^m playeil out after Lbive or roui sea^uG, and 
thflp it allDwcd to lift falJow, anotlier piece cleared and boeiL Moiiseuibe 
being so near the equatorial lino, there no no^ilor dry season. Some jeord 
tlierc was a Ureok at one ijart of tlie year and souietimos at another- When n aet 
of five star® called hik reached the meridian, the nativea did more planting * 
chan at any other season^ hceause Uie laios, though iufrec^iientp weru then , ^ 

fairly certain. Tiiia ml of five stars is in tho constellatian I^pwL Ttie , * 

natives said it resembled a nmn—the top star 1>eiiig the IibeuI, the tivo lower atara 
the hands, and the two bottoin stare thy feet AVIien the koU travels from east to 
tiieridinu there ia not much min \ from meridian towards tie west, frequent rains ■ 
when far down in the west there are plenty of rains and heavy. Thia was not uur 
experieocs. We foEmd the tune of utina very uncertain. I took notes for some 
time of the minfall and was often deceivedp thus: — One year we had no rain for ai3c 
weeks j nest rear I waited until that time was passed and then planted my 
vegetable fleedflj, only to liave sis or fleven weeks of droughL During the sis 
wrecks in tho second year it raiuod frequentty, and then, thinking there woiihi lie 
no dry that yeaTp I planted niy semb, and in a week there wore no more showers 
for nearly seven weeks. K&h wjlb so well recognised by the natives Lliot we used 
it as equivalent for our word year. The firet-fmits of a fami were geuemlly giTen 
to the parents or relatives, othorwiao bad luck would result fmia not rqllewing the 
custom. 

Every woman had her faniip which was herexchisivc propertyp and not even 
a fellow wife had any rights over it. Charms were placed aroimd the fiejfls to 
mark the boundaries of a farm belonging to one vroman ftom that of anotheT, and 
alflo to protect the produce from thievea. Tlie charms used aeeiued to be almost 
anything^ but tbe most fiei[iiently aecn were latge univalve snail slialls^ bivalve 
shells like moseelep pieces of euphorbia candelabrap pieces of old calabashes, 
ete. These were all tied on sticks stuck into She ground. 

FcneifS were often run along tho bush and forest sido$ of the farm to 
shut out palm rats and destrnctivo wild buab All the ownera of the farms 

that benefited by each a fence would help to bnild iL Sometimes it was neoe&saTy 
to keep fires hurnitig through the night and |o have people sleep lu the furms to 
drive off moniuding animal!!. 

Ttie breed of dogs was very poor. Something like the fax terrier in shaji© and 
fliic, hut with stand-up cars* They were poor spiritlesa cum Umt bad to be drugged 
befara they would lead in the hunt. They were not much used, for this purpose, 
but were fatteneil and sold m an article of foci A dog well fattened would bring 
from htindred to hundred and fifty bresa rod?. They were fond of d<3gB and also of 
dcpge^ fiesh, I remember meeting a woman crying very bitterly because her dog 
hud been kitlcf! by some neighbours for ititruding into a cofiin-maker'a eiicloaure, 
A day or bo af ienvards I met her again, and aakod her what she had done with her 
dog, "Buried it,'" che saiiL WhereT” I osked^ “Herer ahe replied,totidiing 
her stomach. 
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Cat8 wore to bo found, and a person here and there wonld eat ih^^in, bot they 
were not tiniuerfliiB and ihdr fie^U was not regarded as a dmnty. The fowls worn 
a poor hr^l, amaU and RavourlosSp the result, I soppoi^i of rnueh intorbrrMNliiiig 
through many gunoraiioiiA. Tliey liad gdale and abo shoep u^ih iionie like graK 
prolifihly through interbreeding with goats. The sheep have hair very mucli Hko 
goivtfl* hair. The meat is smiJl and jKxsn 

XXL Eoucation. 

Laxis aaiompony their fathers and elders on their tbhing and hunting 
expeditions, and Icam hy iniitatiiinf by Iletoaing to the talk around the coinp 
fire, an<l by instmclion. Most lads of fourteen to sixteen know the names of the 
fish in their river and ert^ks (Jind there are quite thi^ hundred kinds of Bsli), 
iheir hubita, iind the \^mi mode of catehing tliein. They ab{> know the name^ and 
liahitat of most hush animals either by exiierienoe or repute; Lhc names of hirels. 
Liisccta, tree&p planiSp etc,pare all well known to them and o^iidly diatiugumlii^d. 
Roys anil girls f J a tender age will know all alxiut jsexuol intercourse, pregnancy, 
and ohild-hirtk In those tnatters they are very precooioua. The v^iltoge life 'm so 
open, so looking m privacy, lliat almost eirery fuuetion nf the Uidy is per formed 
without any attempt at seciwy, hence observant youug ayc^ drink in all they see. 

"■Dnetona"'ore generally iho«j w-ho have had some bad sickfiasa afid have 
recovered from it, hence a ** doctor very $oldom treats more than one disease xiud 
his fees are aaioll. Witch doctors treat oil diseases hy tlieir cliannUp incantaViona^ 
et4Xp and their fees much higher. Tlioy ooaietiiiieB receive iiistrEiction from 
ntUer witch doctors, hut their fame, and cuaeequently their wealili, depend upon 
their own emftinesa nnd power to gull the people. Half-daft poreons, and lIuj^ 
who Itad recosered from iiiBonityp were treated with much fear^jind often i^poken of 
us nyrt^ifsfrt of much fjK^wer. Such as were dangorous were quiatly ami secretly 
killed in some w'ay. Silly people were treattnl with imlil&reiiirep and s^^inetimcii 
with ridicule. 

It woft no uncoitiniDu mistem for the people of a village to hire a dancer or a 
singer come and teach them new danee^ or new songs. They |paid a llxed prieo 
for their instructicm; thoao leaniltig Llie eong or dance pnid the amount among 
Lhomsolves. Tlin new tuno would oil the fashion foi a tew weeks, when it would 
Uke its place as an ordinary tunc, 

Tliore were but few games, hut few' aa they w^m they tmlned the eye in 
quickness, the hand in prccLdon, and the body in agility^ Sliam fights with sides 
were a conuuun anvuaeumfiL Tbe hoys plaited tlwir own shields; and lot wmpnns 
tho stalks of email planiniu and Lire stenui of a tfiiuk water gross were nscfJ as 
diiha and spears Imitation woodca knives were used. Such sham fights were 
interesting to watch, ter the luovetoente of tlie more than lialf-noked iHiHiliea 
were Hwift» precise, and gracefulpaud undoubtedly he1|KKl to keep them in good 
form^ 
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Swiiniiiiiig iiud dirlng wettJ miEulgsd ill) slid wm^Linjea they would get up 
ftmoiit' tlicniBelves isees on foot] Of in canoes on tlio tivor, and contests in spear 
tUrowing at some fixed object aiieh iis a plajitain or bansim afalk. 

XXIL MestaIl Powees, etc. 

During luv luoue than tweuly-6vB years’ teaching of the Congo iiativee, both 
PH the Lower and tlie Upper River, I liave noticeil tliat up to tho age of fourteen 
and fifieien, the hoys and girls—eBpecially boys—are vviy receptive, and easily 
taught; hut after tiiat age oomparativdy few tuolio real advance in learning. 
After the age of fourteen or fifteen tliey have to make a continuoiis ofTort U> retain 
any book knowledge tlioy may liave received. This may bo due in somo measure 
to their thoughta being uentreil on other matters, os traife jouruBye, Eehuig, and 
bunting on tbeii own oecoant, and later on biiililing their houses and looking aijout 
for II wife, lunl proewring the iieeestary orticloa for paying ttio marriage money and 
nieetiriif iKe ^KptiiiseB of the fiiiLstJSp 

1 hav^ thought the following b a great factor in csu&iiig their mental 
growth to practically atop nl the above age. For gcaemtioiiB lM»ya on urriviug at 
the age of flrtecn had learnetl all tlidr fiithei^ had to teio^h them re&i>cctiiig fehiug, 
huutingp wood craft, building, paddling, and weiueiL If they allowed a speckl 
nptituiio for HaJiing, him ting, etc.i thuy folloivtil thoirbant in tliat pariicnlar, 
aiiil fliuiply Iwciiiue prafitioat by pmetioe, and their siioecsses were gaueitdiy put to 
the credit of their ehariniiu They never iiutiat«d now way a of building {ufitil after 
the arrival of llie wliito luau), or new w'aya of hunting, fir flalung, etc*, but only 
carrtc<l on those moiles they hail gained from their fatheni, and which M ore mastored 
by the time they were hfto^ii years oIcL Thus tlieiv iiitoUigence hoe attaiiwl, for 
generatioiw, ita fulleai deveiopmeot by the abov^ age, and now wo have to liejp 
thuiu Over iliat omcial lu oomo conee it i» very ilifficultri but in other casisa 

can do ao, and in such caaea there is no Umit to the intellectiial progress they 
may muke* In many iuBtanees they have ma?itored n good working knowledge of 
French, l^ortugueso, or English^ Iwth spoken and wriltcrr* 

Tlie native in his raw atnte often gained sueh an acquaintance with the 
languages of neighljoiLring tTibes ob to he able to cotuniiiiiicnitc freely witJi iheni, 
and ill iiiaiiy of Iheir foUedoro aUiries there are sentences taken from other 
languages and scattcreii through their Ulna like French phraaea in a faslnonabto 
noveh 

liavc found ae a rule that lads who come to us at fifteen or sixtcf^n imike 
very slow progress in our eehooISp and scarcely ever Tcauli our higher classes. Tliey 
heart at their diltioultifts and leave tlic BchooU There are exceptions, but such 
only go to prove the rule, 

AViien the uati^^ of Monsembe lifld the opportunity of buying or using our 
bxjls, they made doom, windows, sashes, and houses largo and permanent in 
imitation of ours. FarwiturOj such as tables. ehaliSft bedsteads and cnplxHirde, they 
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also made like eurs- Tliey cut out and aewed and tuELchined Iroiiaera and 

jackelitt In imitation of ihms^ we wore. Their only IhnttaUotis were mutertiUa and 
tools. 

Their memories wem escjeeilingly gwl respecting the debts owing to fchtnn, but 
with regard to the debts they owed^^ they hnd+ or preU^nded to have^ very Imd 
memories — it wns for the creditor to keep in mind the debts ovriog to him. Tbetr 
tiictnoric^s were alw exceedingly good coucerning the iiainee of all tmtural objects 
around them They have names for tho numbers ranging from 1 to 10,000 (see 
Arithmetic but tiiese were only used in trading and when they want to be pceciee. 
In general talk^ say alHJul a flock of birds, they would say: Mony-many/ or 
"*Hunilre<ls and bundredi^'^ or* of a very large flight of birds—^"Thoiisnnrlft tuid 
thuUMuda*'^ it was rarely tliat they uaed a number bighcr tluan 10,000, m their 
tnuie in bro^ rods took them seldom if ever beyond that figure. 

Then? were a few cases of iusauity while I Kvwl among theni, caused in some 
instances by uterine troubloj and in other cases being n reeultant phase of aleepltig 
sickue^. If the ineafiity wiis of long dumtion and the patieuts destructive and 
troubleaomc, they were quietly put emt of the way, 

1 only umt with one man wlio ran amok. He bad had a seriom illn^, and 
either the illoess or ibe decoctioua given him toefTect his cure miule him tempotTmly 
tnad^i He cut down oJl the platitoin tiuas m his path and destroyed evervtbing iti 
his w'iiy. People cleareil out of hia road^ but being a mail of importance be got off 
without any j>aymeut of damages. 

I flhontd not ootisider them very good tratkers. [ very often huntol with 
them, ojid after a short time was able to track the game us quickly m they. They 
never went tracking like tlio North American Indian, but simply for a mile or two 
round llieir own towna Uudouhtodly, tl>e various chiers owning the tand, and 
demaudiug certain {>arte of tlie animals killed on their land, iwtriclafl ihc tracking 
and hunting to small areas, and coasflqnently Lheir tmeking instincts wete not 
developed. 

Wlmu I went first to lii.'o among the people of Mousembe I had with me a 
roiighJy-bound volume of the lUtiMraltd J^ndm JVrir^ It was vciy intending to 
watch the devek^ptuent of their artistk facnlti^ At first they looked at a picLuro 
Mid asked what the marks were. They hold the picture anyhow and looked at it 
from any point timt might be convenient In them witlu^ut any regard to the picture 
lieiiig right aide up, or up-rido down, or any other way* By-and-hy thoy began to 
pick out the nose, eyes, mouth, and say: " Why, it is a inim !** They would 
pick out the iloora, windows^ waltoi etc,, iind say; " Why, it is a housed After a 
time they would drop this spelling out, os it were, of the picture, and aaiy: “ A man 
B woiuan, a house^** otoTut once, Later ou* they would toko in the whole of the 
picture at a glance. I suppose the above is the way we learn pictures in our 
childhood— spell tliem out It wiw iutawisting to watch tho ratiie ptocesa in ^oaaz 
men and women, and odolta. ^ 

The native luis an inmienBO respect for force, but totally dcapfees gentleness. 
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He likes to be treated with klndDeaa anil ooiisiJeratioti. but instead of rogaidiiig 
auidi treatnieikt us an expreseiou of your gooilueaa he consideia it a sign of your 
wflAknefls, and will iiehavo aocortlingly. If yon point out to hini that you treat 
iiiiu with kindness and ex^jcct some conaideration in tetnm, he will acknowledge tliat 
that U fair tmd right, aiid will for a time tiy to act more thoughtfully, but soon 
the better feeling will pass nway unless yon couBtiuitly reiuind bini of wIm and 
what he is, and who and wlmt you are. To teach a uati^-e that ho is your equal in all 
things is not to incite a desire on liis part to emulate you, but mlhcrtonda to came 
hiiri to regJiid you with disrespect and centomptL The nnrive knows he is not your 
equal, and ho thinks you must have a dcspimhle twist in your ridou, and some bad 
ulterior nwtive. if you tliink that lie is your etiual, and wish liim also to iMiliere 
the flame. I toaeh him that ho is a creature of God as I am. and tlift t the Redeemer 
died as much for luin as for me. and that God will judge him rightuomly and will 
show neither of ua favour or disfavour on account of the coLour of our skins. At 
the same 1 [wint out to Uiiu tliut mondly, inteUeetually, ami socialty he is my 
iiirerior, nod that before ho eon take !iis place luaude inu lie must rise out of his 
supeistitiouB dt^radation, control Ida luato, govern iiis passions, and striino after all 
tliat is noble and lieautiful in God's Book. He will adroit tliat you are his 
superior in every way, but unlesa you finuly inaiat on it he will coudnet iiimself 
towimis you with less respect than he poys to the sinallest and poorest chief in his 
district, and in a short time your iiitlneticc will l»e gone and you will wonder 
why. 

Tnait the native with respect and insiflt on receiving the same from him, 
trout hini willi Bnuness, decision, tiiastorfulueas and lie will go, as a rule, as far m 
you want him to go. Faithfully keep all prgmiflea, and fulfil nil thnaato. thsrefure 
never lunke a promise you do not iutond to keep, and iiM'rer tlireaton a thuig you 
are not able, on the troM of it. to perform, it., treat the native with gentle finuness, 
persuftsiva force, amS masterful consideralion, and y*ou will get the beat out of him, 
and caiiBu him to rasjwct himself while respecting you. 

The native can Iotc, aud he can liato, hut he is neither a good lover, nor a 
atroug hater. His atlhctions are neither a toady or penoanenL He will, however, 
reniem1*er a irrong committed iiguinst him much longer titan a gpod deed done to 
help liiiD. If you are powerful ho will clTuflively smile on you a week after you 
have unmereifully lliraslied him, but if you are a notiody he will scarcely greet you 
the ibiy after you have savcfi his life. He ia moved more by fear of pain, by loss 
of malarial prfttii. and hy public opinion than swayed by principles and arguments. 
He will Boat with iho stream rather than continually sirugglo against it, but at 
the same time he can cbstiiiatoly anti doj^wily follow a course that will lusulL in 
physical iOiin. material leas and ridicule if he is once iiersuoded tlmt his ultimate 
intereeta lie in that direction. 

He is not altogether lucking in grutitudo, but he is afraid of rlisplaying it lest a 
favour lie oaked of Iiim in return. When you visit him he may remind yon of the 
fact that you iiicudcd liU biokeo leg, or cured his dioeaae, nut to make it the Iwisis of a 
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gencn^iii ml tow/tr.ia voti. lint mth«r aa n pkn to set somoihing eitm out of you 
hy awnkeiiitig your fiirtlier interest to hmi. 

In some dUtricte yon will End lie is more a liar thou n tliief tunl if von 
lavestignte you will diacover thnl the Bnos imposed for tldeviugareaimh aa toileter 
liim wjnaidfliaUly from loUowitig liia iirelkiationa to steaL In other .listrEct*. where 
the lows are more lax. he will oxi;el Iwth in thieving .md king, hul he wUlreadily 
Bilmit they n™ vk«, worthy of stringent punishment, nnd will oxpre«i his regret 
that the thief stole t-ilher from you or himself, imd ut tlio aamo time lie will 
duiiifr Ms hmi to rob ym. 

&f0le the unknown and myaterbus he ia timid, fearful mb reiy ani>erstiti/iLm 
lie will regard you aa n i^v/.and yet try U) light you; bo wdl auperetitioualy lolkve 
that you have wonderful oceult lowers timt can stop the rein, cause .xaiilence, and 
plagues, mid yot he will not attempt to conciliate you, hut he will Havagely tell you 
to cleiir out gf hia town, and take your witehcraft daewhore. Wlien fightiu- witli 

a ^n he IB timi/l, nervous, mid apparently very cowaitlly, liecause he d«B not 

un eretaud the myatonee of gunpowikr, but give him a shield amJ a spear and hm 
ravery m evidoi.mi hy his boldacaa iu a tight and hia utter indifference te wounds 
•d death, l^e myatenous overawes, paralyses him, but supemtitioua feara will 
often arouse the demon of cruelty and viudiotiveness, and incite to kddimss imd 

a« i«.k, lui i, 

W. at.™ .. l,.,r cou,^ ,„k, ti„ „„ 

t™. to g^t b„.L a™. a h,l. ^ ,to .un will ™tke 

I.D. 4 ,mk« WHli to. toaium il i, .n .f evil. The tovotnent, „( the ™„ 
the n.™., .neken no Mmimlion in hto, h.t e.hibi. .n„j„ring Irtd. nr 

.mS* “■> "« WS “™*k to e,p„„l.i. 

He i. p„.„der tlinii L„dfe. i. »p„Ui,l in l»,.nd will .esem Ihe ennUtoi 
.lielw put npon III. stMaJto aisnit)-. Iu « «( ut overwnnninj. vnoit, he will 
«™i.ee eveijilung he pontoto, .nj „|i hi. pK.p,nl8 to aeiialv the 

pnde e( the moment Hi. fmnilj- nmy 1» imdgnilieuTit, hi. town p.lin., himanlf 
sm41 end .liny, but tnueh In. pride end ho will aot tl,„,,gh Im were 

to I*" ““ /“"• 

to ewn lode „| l,„„„„. „„l ^ undombnid, Iwnoo 

you w oiulor at of las uxliibitiotis of pritfti. 

Hi, memory i, well Imined. nnd hi. powem o( ohaorvetiuu loon, minuu,- |,ie 
e dity w .d.pt u,„«lf in hi. .orroimdins. i. woudorfnl, „,ul hi. imilntivo tooiiie, 

ffieolir f'■ “™‘“' “"“'"‘'“t™, .ml ligimrl ihuurf,, 

Hi. phyeienl power, me bghly dovoloped, li» wUI erry . Iienvvlmnl (mm TO lo SO lb. 
upendd^n bill, end b^ken eeueliy boWter h;urb.rr« wiM ni^ 

md motriir ? Ti “' 'P^kioS. 20 yewU Hi, remmnl.* 

tobto '“"'f'"” ™ undeveloped, fur they Imve been euammed 

nelbmo mere preloued time llm .IplmUl el .tomoee. He knew. ^. 1 “ «" 


Bctjujifttu of ifu Upptr Mhrr, 
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two tuftke four—tijttt cerluin rt-sults fulbw c^rtum catiaeg, but thut n series of 
uaiises will prcKluc^ a of resulU complitiaiod and wide-Bprvatliti^ in their 

effect he cannot ^usp. He hii» no jjowur of deduclbu, ami liUle or no fiicultj for 
producing a wyUndeveloped plot or iiiTOlved pLan. 

Willi those who tiavc & ri^tiL to a al^mre of incat;, or clothp otc^ fio will be most 
flcrtipulouf^ in dividing the artlofe into ec^unl portiooe^ forgetting no one^hut to those 
who luive no right to a fthnra he will be niggardly, mean, selfish, and grasping, 
ilia apparent geiiemaity Js innate salllshiiei^^p for lie only gives tluit lie may rwelve 
mure in return^ and be the givor lila4:k Or white he will coiupkin bitterly if the 
retnni present is not m large as his gived imagined it should Ue. Perlmps this 
trait in tiis character nmy be necoiiDted for by his desire to Imve a gmricl fuiiera]— 
the talk of Lite village or flip country aide. For thia he will ftnve and scheme, lie 
and steak T^h his neigh bourn* his wives^ and his ctiildren to hoard tip etc.* for 
his own bnrmL 

Qe has a won<ierfnl [tower of imitation^ bnt he lacks invention and ijutiaiitui; 
but this lack is undoubtedly due to suppivssion of the inventive faculty* Fur 
generations it has l*eeu the cust-oin to charge with witchcraft anyone who has 
commenced a new industTy or discovered, a new article of hfirton Tlie making of 
aDythliig out of the ordinary has brought on the maker u charge of witchcraft that 
again and again has reaulted in death by the ordeal. Tt^ know more thaii others, 
to J>e more akilfol than othens, eiiergetic* moie cuts in buginesa, more suiart in tircfia 
lioB always cauRod a cliarge of witchcraft and death, ITicrefore the native, to 
save his life aud live in peace, has smothoned lib mventivp faculty ami choked all 
initiative skitL 

His needs aitf few and easily suppliedp hut notwidistmiding this drawback to 
industry lie h ml loay. Hire lam for a year at ao much per month and he will do 
no more thou a white day bbouterp not mora tliou be cau help. He worka for 
a ycar^ and at the end of hb term he receives hb pay and returns to his iowup 
wlioie hi eight esaea out of ten hb [lay is taken from him by the oldest of his family^ 
or by tlw chief of hb town, or by hb master if he b a slave* Xjiawing this iHjfore- 
hand, what incentive has he to ijidustiy I Vbitora will sometimes llnd lam 
lounging aljoiit the town,, and tlidughtle^saly couibniii him ea b^fiv^ whereas four 
times out of five, if they inquire^h they would find he is resting after a Jqjig bout of 
arduous Work. He may Imvo juat retiinied frotii a trading journey lasting three to 
four montliB, during which time he has iaiii rough sleeping phtceap izisuHicient Tooth 
uikI ditUcuIt loads to tmvenae ; or lie may liave rolumed only yesterday from a 
fishing expedition I alee ping in roiig}i slieltcrs for three moutJiSp boluteil from hb 
fellows, and fishiug iluring the night as well as the day so os to lake luivantage of 
the season ; or it imy be he bos just returned from lib tw elve months" engagement 
for the white mau^ and hb pay hue bc^ taken from him on one pretext or another^ 
and the only wav he can now get any oompensation for his years work b bo live 
for a few wwks on thoee who have rohbetl him of his laouey, Tliey have “ eaten 
hb pay,"^ he will now eat their food. Or* be may have been uwuy for mouths 
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maWng a kt^e caijoe which he lias Bnkhed, and it know floaiing on the river, and 
he k re«Lb,g before he cemnifliicea another, and in the meantime he k trying to find 
a hayer. Then agnui he may Ib well to do, and have no need to work. His father 
or undo may have lieen a keen trader, and has left hk heir aufiicSent to live timn. 
If he were an Englishman he might be showing the eoiea of hia hoota in a Pall Mall 
club window, and be called a ■' gentlernau" but being a nntivo of Africa he smokes 
under Ins owu shade tree, and ia oallmJ by the ignorant a " hzy nigger ” 

Give him “ piece-work” and above all a gamantee that he will enjoy the fruit 
of his labour, and you wiU see him work as I have seen him^nal to any white man 
doing Much more might «dd in his favour on ihk mutter, but I 

refrain with this observation : That very few day labonters. the world over, Mu 
th^r foyers witli tlm amount of work they do in return for tboir day’s T»y 

Most white men in Africa are employers of the bkek mnnk lal>onr-thc coLlnliou 
in obvicius^ 

In ll» itovo ,li«teli t hive EieeKlinea in<i hive nut aUuitod for eiusptioni 
hat ate almvi to bo tonad to ovory tglo Anyone who hia Uved moos the 
nitivea and bai known II,on. intimnloly will lupply „«.„p|oa „f iho», who wetn 

oTT' nni«laoh,.nd 

^am or othei. who wore prtre„i, ponwrering; hot ihoae 

.Ta IT ‘ 7 T ""““t virlne. and 

ewayrf hy the higho.1 and poreot moti«w, Gonoiatioiw of ooporstilion and 

SZno "T f ”"”'*’' “ 

TT >a«h vittnea and grnoea „ay Wren mo™ wi.le- 

pread m,o« nf ui who te«,h the nativn in th. wntWiop ™d ,ho idtool End 
lhrn.«li itnting up hia monil and monlal deplha mmty nndeairahle analitteaeoming 
to tin, top. and thoto wo repiwei, but on th. other hmid plem»nt tmiu oiLIMt 
UwmKatea and them we try to aoltivate. nmhenoEoial raolla maynol hoobvioo. 
to he on™,eg eyn !a the Eret genenOioa. and perlotp, not in th. meond, but they 
will niliiifmtth.in»lve. in due comm,. Thn oiviiie.t[„„ of England ii tin, out 
».« of. ihoi^nj teeehingand tnuaing, and y„„ om,no,„apeot n> .Main 

! " T“ ‘ “ .* ■>! Iho® who boaat nf tl«i, 

aptmnl, to enliom a, for not noooinpliAing i„ a gnaenilioa with “inferior” 
tnatenal whet it haa taken , aeom of gonoiationi to aeeompliah in their own cam 
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TltE NGOLOK-WAKGaAft LANGUAGE. DALY LIVER, NORTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

Bv Smxgr H. Ray, MA. 

Tme matorinl for the follawii^ short gmmtnatioil uoto and vtseabulary i& d-tjiived 
uoiea taken during ati intorview with the Rev* Faiher Cnnnith^ of ttie Roiuan 
Catholic Mission on tlio Daly liivcr. During a few hoars' stay at Port Darwin, in 
lS98p on tuy way from Torres Stmits to Moug Kong* T calleil at the Misaioii House 
and Father Conrath kindly gave me the mformation otubodietl m the note- No 
BpeetinenB of tho language tiad previonaly heeii wriLten, but siooa my rotuni the 
Rev. J, Mathew, in hie book* amf Crm,^ has iniblished a voeahulary 

which was dedved from a mem her of the same minion and appears to represent 
tltc same langnEigo. Them are, however^ numerauB difTerences both in the meanings 
given and in the spelling." Moat of the words whieh are here given were written 
by F[ktliar ConraUi hiinselL Ue callixl the language Ngolok-Wanggar, 3Ir^ Mathew 
imniea that given by bito^ DaktyeraL in his work on the LinffuiMic Bdatwm 
0 / O^fium A^tw Guine4tf Pater W, Schmidt quotes some examples from on 
Australian language soulh-weiit of Port Darwin," which adao appear to llluatmte 
the Ngolok^Wanggar. 


Geahhak Notes. 

1* PnoNOUKiVi Vowels: a, d, t, i, ^ ^ Oertiiiin. Consonants : 

mb, cA, jid, % 17 , A; I, ngff, ny, p, r, t, ihj fy, e, w, y* Tlie comhinatioim 

rr, rk, At, rM* /y, aro frcH|iieriL 

a. XauMS : 'J'liiire ia the njipeatotioa in the iioum of a foiir-Told gander^ 
fliatinguiahfKi by means of a prclij. E^rniuplea given are: ^nrifi, a big man; 

* unri CwtPt by «T«^1ni Mathew, Li>adon oad MelU>ufiie, 161)0. Ck^mpormtivo 
Tahlfl, pjx S0i!k^«72. 

* Soma woitidi in Mathav'a J>iiktyur^ aro quite dLffeiJV^t| {\) tfittuU* slejT i 

(S) mmtrk, wind j (3) atone; (4) ohl woman ; (5J nguata^ fmthnr j 

(0) uiotber; (7) clUldreui (S) dti^nr^ liill, width am in 

respectivaly t (I) tnni^^i ; (3) *wti; (4) fnirmail (3J fcoAo or (UJ vtja^ 

j ( 7 ) iiW-t i (S) Other wonN am nearly tli* mtm nn, ty.t (1) miv, aun t [g) mark, 

: (S) Bru 1 ( 4 ) ttawt, mwXot l ( 5 ) andmk, liows^ whkli m In NgidokAVang|nr, 

(I) Min; (ft) (3) I (4) ipcwiA; (0) vWi^, Only two vordA Aft» aboolutely 

idonlital in tho two votiiabuIafieiL Tlieoe are : and nyu, (. 

■ P* W, Schmldtp tLV-D., **Diii j^prachlicbon TerhaJtuiaw von Dieulwrli-Nengtiiiieft.'^ 
(JohUinud in /Ur A/rikQnia^Ar^ (k&atmsidi€, und Outumimk^ SpmtrA^. Jahi^gAng v, 

Heft 4 . and iTabrgvng vi, Heft h Bodin, ISOS ; ^ p. KH. 
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nfituUi, ^ iiig feioiUe ; itntwJ/i. a big tfiJng ; mwuUi. vei,^tabIo footl Als^o t/ yind 
wwnjrf, bad.' J* s > 

Tlie plunJ of nuuus is formed hy KHfopliaiimg the iini fnrllable, as imlit 
masler ; «,astern ; oJd woman ; barb<,rm«t. aid women. The plnral 

m ^ Bbown by tbe wotd m«ra following the noun j bretbem ? 

hGU$^ 

^iouna are declmed tbrougb a vnrfotjr of cases by ineaDs of aoBmca. 

The E^nitive or fo by the suflix »d; bf>b^, of the father r 

of the house. In the pfoml, td^ru u, suffixed hmt&ul of mi; 

^ «iniplpju-xtapositiui,; 

Tim aecusative ia iudieated by r-J foUowiug tim verb; (i bavei 

fieateu the father. In the plural, jcoro is used for «o 
The inet™„»e W h«, s«ra„„„, , bj 

by tii« fftther, ^ 

Le.-““ 

"f i"‘Mn8 dlwotion l,„m, „r origin, i, .hoooi by tbo euflii »<.i„ : 

tbn.„eh or by ,o.„, of Ihe (.ther; .„i«y™,x f,oo. the booeo; 

Kfiain, iruui evil. ^ 

otihe phico „(, .0, ^ ^ *■ 

«ti.„ ho,*,. „„ 

JoteyiW. »l the ruw. ploM I ioi.,.., n, ibo ,Xr 

hiih« "* f"«b U* hou» 

Some bObon Imv. oorinnl form,: fc*,, ,.,b„ j, 

(«-hei. ouamn*!)! Mnyo, my tuber (when Kfcnml to i„ coovo,».ii„„). 's,, 

.mj,. inuber i «ojm«s,. mother (voeelivo) uiri «,>,„je. my mother (in ntfomuel 
J. AJMJffi^vB!-Al^iectivffl may l« fonoed Imm noima by Urn eelHi pm 
local) VO caae of nouns); (foiwi/yBB, hfoody; waeiiycn, watery. ^ 

4. Phosouns :-Pronouiia distinguish the (dngularr d.ial and plum] unmbtr 
with iiiduavo arid ewtusivefornis in the pfo.^ uf the find potsou. and mdicau.' 
(jeiidtir in the third person. J did not obtain all tljp rarnia. 

Siogukri Ist person, tiffa, I ; 2nd petBon. wwioAnY. thon ; SnI pemon 
yitfufoit, be; olio.; NniHifoN. iu ’ 

Ueol: I« peisob, ymssri. w„ tmoi 2 „a p..„„ 

you twix *' 

rioml: lu pomon iocleding permti edJnteeoJ. jetyrio, 

rxolbdotg per*,., oddreaed. ja. 0 , 0 , me, „„t y„„ . p„,, 


‘ «•«»' Kirmlhe riedUr word. ; yeWfo, hig mmi , mMlo, li, ,om,„ . 

tluoK 1 4 Ug dbjiTCt of may gaiLtler. 0 ^ dt,, |i, 16^ ^ 
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you* The 3rd person, plnmlj is foriMX-Hl hy Biding wuro in the 
ucxsusat ive case. 

In the 3 dI [Kirsoji. thB ptrehxes Tin, are Lhe sanie as those used with 
iiounK. Ill iho and pcreuiu dual, ^^mia is the uumeral " two 

These pronouns are declined like nouns, but I did not obtain a full list; 
is "our/"* 

5. Vkkos;—^T he root of the verb m a kintl of |j«Bt ikarlieiple, mid varies to 
indicate shailes of nieunitig, out^ eat vegetables, eat ziieut. 

Tiicre ara two kinds of redupUcutiou. Jleduplinaiion of tlic wliulc toot 
indicates continuous action ; th&rj?iki^rpf make one cut after another. Reduplication 
of the niQiliid ay liable uulicaies repeUtiou; thim>rp, cut seveml pujo^ 

The nil in tier of objecU acted ujmn is shown in dual by pre fixing uga, in the 
plural by ehangiug the initial syliable to eat one; i^uj/vjc/roic, cax 

two ; wnn?cA*j?ia, eat many. 

1 have only two examples of tense endings^ iodicating wliat is customary, 
aiul iiidictiling the past Examples arc: dalmu Anno wttm, (T) see while (I) 
sitt dujfnm nunjWf 1 saw while I sat; aye?, 1 continue to ace j oyi^ioap I 

coutinuc^l U> see* lu Mathew's vocabulary many verba end iti -d^tia, 
take; telhetc. Tins ma may lie eompariid with mu of Macdortuell 

Kangea in Australia.^ 

6* Nl'MERAIA—^T lie only numeral obtained wai^ mwa, two,* 

7* Si'XCBlEM*—Father Conralii wmte for me the following vctbioh of the 
Patenioster. 

Jittyama tnmdyiHuyii nitnitX^ twrnt fy^ynynrwi^viywn^. A> 

vranifare. ifif//%rii niinnomi karntn bany; ttfcynt^Hr- 

iifiinyunff wn iHiH&rkyinnyij cHmdyinngfim^n* Mi ytiuotnu ai^^Uru 
eiriBirn jftina Ulyi matindU ytiu&tni^ ngan ynnut mannm iUyia^iy 

matio wUrO vmritmiyi virtmn ffU fHf Mmnua nUmio^tta yiiro 

ptU komnffft prtmi perer yttrJ wunfirnmn, ATfn/tu anda^ 


' lu Fster work slreiidy rrferYtid to (p 1<MJ, lie the pmoouuii of the 

IsnguAgs ^ So of Fort TNirwin," foUowi :— 

lat person, cingukr, wya : dunl, inga»w : pJoral^ yuvM. 



11 

„ nufkr fiu: 

n nwwtfod „ 

Kungatk. 

anl 

r* 

mawonline, nnguloTt JH f* phinik 

3nL 

fl 

FeDLLains, „ 

ittM| „ 

ttogiiik. 

3rd 

O 

vegetable, ,i 

ffiVH „ m^geik 


.Irtl 

rp 

lifelem 

ei£R i!ogolk 



* Thia prtkhoimis bari^ dlfl^r coftnideiably frum Lite [hikijeml of atlidw^ £1« 

SiugulsTp (1) ttgti; (2) nun ; (a) Pliirah (1) ly^wr ; (2) (3) wtirundum. 

The poi$ifM|ve« are ftKrtued hy mfiSxe^, 5# or (1) ngaa^, lav ; (i) nui:^^ thji 
(a) hi*. Plural, (t) avvri^ tryorej otff t hkj^oto, jouta ^ wvnrn^uiui^ thelm. 

Ho gives oIbo Objeotive fonufl : SrognbTi {>1 tn\ me ; {^) MnadyM, theo i (3) biru ; PLiirol^ 
(1) eTpuro^ lu ; (3) leiini^ them. 

* Rev, H. Keidp^t SauiA AuMfuiiu^ ia9Ci-iL 

* Tlifl l>iiktyerat mmianiri g| Mathow wsm^ (1> ; (S) r^mnajhii i (I) ^irittya^. 
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NgOLOC-WaNOG^R VotlAEtJLABT* 
(Mat]iew"& Daktyerat in aquare bmeket&) 


1. Kutuitd Objects. 

Sun, miri [mnf}* 

Moon, ytfit [yiifft]. 

SUt, eye) [nviwttrtc/]. 

Sky, tnmii 

Wind, &firma (ifi wiadf) 

wtiirfj. 

TUu), VinddiM 
Fite, tyitjiff {tyungol 
Smoke, Trtni, [ara&Znif]. 

Water, tcack 
Sea, nffambaU. 

Sand, ytdhoitL 

£arth| Sniwri [ic^nrfyo, gmand]. 

Stone, rt-m [ww/wj, 

2. AnimalB, 

Bird, da Ptt/ftniwt/i] [rfynr, swan] 
Egg^ dyinniv. 

Crocodile, ffinffi. 

Fish, da [dii^r]. 

Shark, 

3. Porta of the body. 

Head, jToarfo [/?omfo] {qf* toeif). 

Face, ififiilk forehead]. 

Hair, [juowrfoiHcr]. 

Eye, fiuniori^ [iimkim™]- 
Ear, dyavtl [ntmiadfyaur], 

Noee, yiftmn [yiwwwL]* 

Mooih, uri [oni]. 

lip, ^ri-nyatyil (muuth-Bkin) [nro^ 
Tooth, diid [rfir]. 

Neck, Tn^ifSk. 

Ann, vmrro [tcw-m]. 

Hand, imnyitt [n/rnyttiSt]^ 

Belly, fai«n Imtmdutina^ otomoch]. 


Leg, iyd [X:a/at] {iy^r^ ttugh]. 

Footp nmdyitn [m .q. 

Blood, daifot Ipadawo}, 

Bone, tHOTT^t. 

Skill, ngaiyil 

*L Persons. 

Rian, yinya yfnfi% 

block feUowJ, 

Womaii, o&tr [i^ir»dtff^»ito«] [r/i^ur, 

black woman]. 

Old woman, iarmn/ [muroioi/o]. 
Father, (o^, bayany [n^oo^ti]. 

Mother, wyo, myan^ 

Child, alatk [buik, children^ 

Brother, [yiutaiyf, elder^ 

ntindany^ younger]. 

Master, butiL 

5. 

Hoitae, [iifuftiil]. 

Hoof, pondo (qf* head). 

Sj»ar, kolmin, heimit, [daruk^ 

wooden Bpear; na>kaiin^ reed 
apearj. 

Throwiiig-etiek^ yntmra. 

Bread (intpodnccil woid^^na (I.Atla, 

iMinu), 

fi- Verbs. 

Eat (animal food), f&radk [hhidma]. 
Eat (vegetable food), nyaf:k 
ihma]. 

Drink, dark [eftf rJEndema]. 

See, [duiad^ma]. 

Sit^ numto [admij. 



D«tt>! Siwr, Ifnrth Avsimtvi. 
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l^rike. taU 
B«at, aiam^ 

Cot, iiwrp. 

7. ildjectives. 

Bad, yiiiet (peisonj, ww«rf (thing) 
Good^ umnbain [yNtt&iitt]. 


Alire, [Imfa/la} 

Dead, nffirkeltt [m«run«Art]. 

Laige, pa&ai [yi<Mo]. 

Small, rfint 

Hot, lerhma (is not) heat]. 

Cold, [fflorit]. 

Clean, itwfok. 

Blauk, ti^ff [«ywfeyBi]. 

Red, minmo (U red) [wHma\. 
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XOTKS ON THE WILI> TBIBES OF THE lJLr> IT.US, PEEAK- 

Bt Fbcd. W. Kkockdl 
[With Plato Xtll Aim XIV,] 

The Ulu Pltt 9 difitriflt oztends into n praclicall}' mivzploml piirt of tlm Bntuifa 
protected stAte of Perak, towards the Imandarica of Kclaotaa und Polnuig, 
Actually tjie source of the river has not yet l>een definitely located, (Fig. 1.) 



no, ).—HAT nr dlc n.DA Disriucr. 


• ItAlsy word wgnifjiiiir up-sireAiu or KUiroe of a rivor. 


PAHANO 
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Tlicae notes aunl rc*Tilt« of ft Biuftll especiilion into Lho 

region during November. 1005, organiaeti witli tJie fixed purpose of iuBtituting an 
enquiry into tbfi mixed aborigintil mcea inluibiting the country. Aery iittlc 
a>soan!ti work has as yul been undertaken atnangst these people, though a 
coiwiderabie amount of conjecture iitis lieen indulged in respecting them. It was 
with lire oiyect of confinuing or refuting these coiijectures (whichever the cose 
might lie) that I set out to explore perta iiuknowu uud to work uinongst tiibcB 
until then unfamiliar with the aggressive niethotis of the anthropologist. Personally 
the expedition wus disappointing, the usual diffionltics oi transport, sickness, 
mins, etc,, being so pronoimeed that T was forced to rettirn at the end of four 
weelcB without reaching the point I had hoped. It is a crumb of consolation to 
know, however, that anthrojioiogists ncquainted with the wild tribes of the 
Afitlav PeniuBulft conaider the information gained sufficient to settle definitely 
the dispute of origin of the Plus Alwiiginos. Apart from this favourable verdict 
it is caniCHtly to bo ho|)&i that the publication of these notes way Bowe the 
useful inir[H>sC‘ of u guide to future invustigatious higher up the valley «f the Plus. 

Until the date of my jouruoy the moat remote simt iu the Plus Valley 
reached hy any anthropologist was Lasab: and here I wade my base or starting 
point. Ill this noighbourhootl Mr. Ijeonard Wray worked many yeare ago; and in 
his note attacluiil to the first part of Anthropology of Messra Aniinndale'fl and 
llohinson’s Famtittli he refers to the tribes inlmbitiug the vaUey of 

the Plus as ft “ lifiscil Sftksu-fwmang iwople." Prom my oheervationa there 
cfiti lie little donht left that the valley forma ft line where the one rtce merges 
into the other.and on examination of the few descriptive detail* and mcaanremenm 
with which I am able to siipplement this paper, it will not be difficult to realise that 
the poplo arc indeerl vety mixed. T actually met some SemnngB in the 
valUry of the Ohior <a small trihuUiTy of the Plus near Lasali) at tlie coiuiiicnce- 
meut of the trip; hut they liad tramped down from Upper Perak with a quantity 
of rotan for trading purposes. The people upstream, however, insisted that llioy 
did not mis m' iiitormarry with the Somangs; in spite of which aaacrtion many 
of tbii pottraito pretluccd iu the accompanying plates (it must be admitted) show 
marked it-semblances towards the Scmang tj'pe of aborigines. 

On Iho other hand they cmifeased to ubtaiuing blnw-pipes ami darts from the 
Seiuangs, aiimiiting their inability to mako these weniwns tbeniaelves. Indeed in 
many r-amps lliis favourite inetnimunL of tbo diase was not used at all. and those 
tliftt I waft able to collect were all made with an inner tal» of the long-joint«l 
hmitboo (twtaiifW and the mefchtal of marking tho bead of tho darts, as 

practised hy the Semangs to denote Uio strength of the poison, was also adopted, 
I was uriahlc to discover, however, any evidenw of the uae of the Ijow and arrow ; 
and only on one occasion did I come across a spear, and then one that was used in 
a spring trap for killing wild pigs and not intended for hand use. But two yeare 


i A banitau which g«wi *l a much higher altitude than these people appeared to frequent. 
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ago some speaiB procured from tritcfl on the Kekntan Iwundaiy uyrlb of tho I'lus 
Valley, whom I had hoped to meet were brought in by one of the Gaverument 
Trigonometrical SurveyotB. These hiid Ijamboo hlttiiles and wooden hofte and 
can safely be assigned to Semang origin. 

At Sungei Piilut, a amiEl tributary' of the Kerbau Biver near its couRueuce 
with the Fltio, was a large camp of people tending towards Malayan character- 
iaticB. They had, in fact, until recxnt years been detained in bondage by tlio 
Malaya of the Kuala Kaugflar distriel. prineipally aa ^awbaia* or elephant 
herdsiueiL They built houses closely resemblmg Malay architecture. An 
old and rather oiuaciatod member of the camp was acknowledged aa their 
chief whom tliey called the “Ketua" a Malay title fora village boni^ifn u 
Apart from tills man tlm male menibcrs of the camp were remarkably well developetl, 

These iteople called themselves " Orang Darat," a Malay name largely in itse 
amongst the abortginal triliea of Perak, and meaning merely ** cnunti^*nian," They 
were veiy secretive with thmr women; and though I halted In theirlaidst for 
many days 1 was only suffered eventaally to phcLogniph tiiem, and by no 
inducement could the men be persuaded to allow auy measununetita to Iw 
token. Their reticence nespeotiiig itligiou and kiadred subjects E wus likewise 
unable to break through. Tiiey had, os far as I could gather, vety little worthy of 
note in the way of customs, etit There was very little tattooing and no paintiu" 
of thefcdtun^ Tliem were no personal ornaments of any kind excepting a few 
seed necklaces worn by some of the mou ; and thougii the masculine portion of tlie 
camp affected tltc ordinary htpcloth of the Sakai, the feminiiio portion, for tlie 
short lime I aaw them, were all wellHilothed in EJirongs and Malay diesa. 

At Santih, a day's march from the Sungei Pulut, I came on to a large 
abandoned Sakai cleanug cultivated with tapioca, gourds, and liaminasi, but with 
the dwellinga burnt to the ground. On ex|iloriijg the country tlio iky after 
arrival we came acrofts the people encamped on the oppoaite hank of tlie river 
about two miles distaat. They had, I was told, only recently left their 
old camping grotuid owing to a number of deaths, but they would probably he 
retorning tliere at iwme future dale. They had built their temporary habitatiotiH 
of whole and split bamboo, and the ttoor of each stood some 8 or 9 feet from 
Ihe ground—a precaution against tigers mid other prowling nocturnal beasts 
which tlicy said infcslcd the noighlxmrhood. Tho incentive for seltliug on the 
otliereide of tho river was that tho fuintu (the Malay word for^glioaf'), who kid 
strickeu down two or three of their kinsmen in a comparatively short spoco of 
time, was not able to follow them acrccfl the water, and so liuding the pbico 
deserted would lumself aliandoii the spot. Their dead they had buried in Um old 
cteamg. and afterwards pointed out the graves to me; but there wa« nothing 
sigmRcant alMut them. They freely confessed Uieir belief in this evil tipjrit 
haunting die ground, but at the same time could not give any word of their own 

for such supcnmtunil being, though they spuke but very little of the Malay 
laiiguELge. ^ 
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Amongst; tbcee people I obtained strot^g oviilemso of Setofliig joflnenco. In 
ihok deserted camp I picked op fro eh the ruioi of ooe of the bonaoe, quivers^ 
ipoh spatula, aud Dihfir relies of distinctly fiemang Tlie&e they told toe 

had beep kit behind by Remang ’idskorg, md ee I "wm aJIowed to annex them 
wtihoiLt a inumtir or request for au exchange T asiumud that they nttaohed uti 
value to tbem. Anianig;9t the artidos also wero tvm sharp-pomted bone 
impkioeuta made from the humeri of a gibbon ape {hi/tobaits) wldiL'b I took for 
liuir-pinflt but which they told me were Semang tultooSug needtea, a statement 
1 w^os rather inclined to doubt. They Lhcmselvcs tattoOfM;! their faces, but meed 
the long needle-like thorn of the bf^riijrn palm for the piir|J 08 e. 

They hfwl long given up the use o( the blow-pipe, princiiially iMscauHo of the 
difficulty in procuring the luaujhoo* They lived a|ipfM:entJy by bartering, trapping 
and the primitive form of agriculture already mentioned The former they con¬ 
ducted with a Chinese trader atatiouefl at Lasah, whither they rafted down-i^treani 
on bainlioo mtlSt taking atima nine or ton hourE to accomplish die journey. The 
articles bartcrefl were principally mt^in cut from the jnngle and fowls bred in the 
damp, and they received in exoJiauge clothe rice, tobacco atid matches. 

Roaming ubout in the abuidniiecl settlement waa a domesticated wild kmr 
tristaius)^ wdiich they assured me had been bronght up fmtii quite a baby by 
one of the WDmeti+ Siuuhir jji$tanoeij> of tearing the young of wild bcasU imva 
Iwcii recorded amongst other aboriginal tribes of tlic country. Also^ later on in 
the ex[JOditlou, a woman at Kuala Kcruiiiii iiouri^lieil, without lieAlLutiiin^ for over 
a week a diminutive baby gibbon (//* kt) which W'e had been fortanato coough to 
capture, This animal eventually survived two EngEsh wiukra in tho Louilou 
ZcKiI<>gi(^] Irarilena, developing into u purUciilarly gtmag nml healiliy monkey. 

At Saiitifa, 08 at Sungoi Pulut, the men were very roluctaut in iiilrfulaciog 
their women, and though T ultiiuptely attccecfled in tetiuring phokjgmphs and a 
few meoauremoiits I became very unpopuliir in conHeqiionce. 

At Kuala Kemauif onoLlier aix or eight uiile^s up stream, I came upon 
quite a different stuito of affairs. Both men and women were perfectly un¬ 
restrained, and the latter os well as the fomier readily subinitted to both ordeals 
of photograpliiiig ami of measuring. They were, as wall, fur more primitive folk 
than thoscr I had heretofore met, many of the women running about hi narrow strips 
of bark doth (Plate XIV^ Fig. 4). with j>ainted and tattooeil and wearing 

porcupino fpiilb through the sepbuin of the iiose. The nose^qiiiU was woni for 
ad<^nimeiit, si id tho puiutiug of the face, in my opinion, was done for the 
sEunu reason; hut they told me, perhaps not without a toud:k of modesty^ that tt 
Avaa praetbed only for healing purposes^ being an effective cure for headache. 
(Plate XIV, 1% 5.) The paint conakteil of auioked rubber latex, the liquid 
being bbckenoil as it exuded from the cut by the smoke from « fire burning ut the 
foot of the tree It was applied to the face by lueana of tlie fingers of another pet^u, 
the opemtioD reiuiuding one of etn^ professionals "making up.'^ lly idea that it 
WHS purely to humour feminme vanity is deduced from the cEnpIe fact that the 
VoL XXXLS. L 
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men on their own staling never rosorted to the practice, and it b only natoral to 
infer that they were not immune from hcadncliol Tattooing, on the other 
hand, was found amongst Iwth hut Eho pattenis were ve>y" inflbjtiucti and 

iu many -cajes it was difEcult to detect the inarkiiigfl at all. The women, iu 
addition these j>ersotial adoruments, had a fantastic way of dressing their hair, 
cutting it quite short all over, o?ccepti»g for a liltle tassel of hair loft growing on 
the crown, and winch is vciy well seen in the aame picture jis that [llusLniling the 
I>aintcd features. Both men and womca wore necklaces of wild eeorls and monkey 
teeth, and some brass wire (a quantity of whioh T iotik with me for l^Lsidennie 
purposes) tljey y^ty fiooti twSaLed into hracelete, aukkm atul rings. Also some 
10 eont pieces^ with which T rewaideil a [jair for their |mticncc by special request^ 
the woman quickly convortcfl into a rieekboe. 

Tlio people at Kuala Komani siifoisted cutii-ely on the iwt of the tapioca 
plaiil, wild hcrbff gather^] hy Uie woiueii, and afuioab trapped or killefl with 
the aid of the blow-pipe by the men. Taken on the whole, they were not 
3 ueh a healthy-lookiug comionnity as is gencniUy found amongst these aborigines. 
moHi of Lli ein, children and ail nits alike, lieing afflicted with a scaly aflection *}t tho 
Hkin> known to the Malays ns Ktuap (riate XIII, Fig.4). It may In? worthy of note 
to mention bon? that although 1 li ami kid peraoiis freely and slept for many 

nights oil ih& same " bc<lf>^,, part of the floor) previouslv bin on by oiiu of them 
my own skin exhibited uo signs of contracting the dirtease. 

Their liBhitalious were very^ primitive and isquidid^ built iiminly with split 
bandmo patelieil with and a roof of interlaced jjahu leaves. Two 

or three fainiliBs lived in one hniisc^ and though thorti were only two hoasca 
amotigst a total population of about twenty they willingly gave up one for niy 
ftob occupation and all crowileil into the ulhor one ■ 1 o laith of ihcftc housoa was 

altncdicd a small rncui net apart for the diiLdreni, fotttdng a priiuiiive nutfiicry^ 
Fires w^aro kept hiirning or siuouldcring on the tloor of tlie hnuacfl, u aciiiarc jsitch 
of clay and gravel in the ecntit* of tlic room forming a rudely constructed hreplace. 

As iiraongst other Sakai races these i^cople kept ibmc^ticaUKl diifgs and fr^wJs. 
They did not trade, At lenat diriXTily, with civilbcd races, being elTcctivcly cut ofT 
fnmi down-atrcaiii settlements nnd vilhiges^ sii far as rafting was o^merriicd, by 
an nnnnvigahle (UiUuact, They freq^uently vIsIUhI i.q)-streaiii tribGP, and even 
oecfisiaiially ratn|riiML over the Kelantan boiinihtry. They attempted nothing in the 
way of flgriEsuittirej excajpt Llie wild tapioca previniuilj mentioimd. Intkesi, their 
extrotiie nonuidio Imblta would hardly pertait it., fur I gathered from remarks LhrtL 
they changed camping gtouiid at least tliree or four tmies in tltc course of a year. 

They hail no system of ehiefudnship, nor did they look up to uny jsiugh^ 
person as thdr hood. A mail had one wife ot a lima, whioh he tfXkk from 
unoihor camp; it wm not usual to marry a woman brought up in tho same eaiiip^ 
There was no w'C“idLng cerauiony, oud no oaths taken, or form of allegiance sworn 
by citbor party. Children giOsm to run lo threo,ur rotir in a fanuly, and twins haiJ 
never Iwen heard of. 
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These people ut Kuala Kamam called thetnselvos, as those <»t Ssintih did, 
*' .Sakai'* Id this connection t vrould dia^ attentiou to commeuts on the euhject 
ortnbal D&mes by Mesais. Aanandale and Bobineon in /bioni/i where, 

in “ Anthropology," Part I, page 48, they Bay :—"ll aeotne likely that the Moi 
Dorat" (OniBg Damt) " ore the same tribe as that deacribed by previoos writers 
as Sennoi or Sitmoi, and that mum ia a word equivalent to Aami, taeaning ' men.'" 
The aborigines of the Ulu Plus actually gave the word annoi as equivalent to 
oranff, the eoniprehensivo Malay word aigmfying person or people. But they 
pereistcd in calling themselvea Snkai (with the exception of the people at Sungel 
F(dut), saying that they never emjdoyed srnnoi' as a tribal name, and that they 
wore nuacquaiiitctl with tho title " Moi Carat" or with any people that used it. 

From the descriptive data inclnded in the forja of appendices in thia paper 
the following sutiunary of details may be given os of gonerel interest The colour 
of tlie skhi is nsnnily of a reddish bmwn with a few inatanoea of on olive slmde. 
Tlic eyes are always, dark brown and tho hair hlack. The hair on the hcotl varies 
cOnaidcrably in character, being ft-izzly, curly, wavy, etrnight, thick or thin, in fact,, 
all iutcruiediHte Itctween Seuinng and Sakai. On the face hair is usually 

scanty, and when present is always wiry. On tho body it U abaent, hot generally 
plcittiful on tho legs. The face is invambly wedgo*shaped, sometimes teiigthened, 
flonictiines broadened, and, in the women, nstudly rounded. The pruBIe is negroid, 
pregnalliisni sltglitly euggested m only two iostauces, otherwise entirely abseuL 
lips on an avcnige are of medium ibiokness, if varying at nil itmlined to be retlier 
thick than thin. T1)e average height of nine adult iiiAles works out at 1,938 reui. 
(nay just over 5 feet), aud four females at 1,407 mm. (say 4 foot 7| iitchea)i 
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ArrEN'Dix I. 

A Shurt Foathutarjf of the DiaJtet used hjf the Aboriginal Trili$ Inhabiting th* 

the State of Perak, Pederaled 3ialag StaUe, 


ValUg of ihf Sungei l^n$ in 
CaUected bg Prat. If’* Simdetr. 

HuvAJf Beings. 

Child, kicai. 

Corpse, lAaik. 

Fool; gtih binong. * 

HiisbiiDd, tav<, 

Malsf, giA I f jPtift]. 

Man, babff. 

Porsoa, ttnnoL 
Thief, eiiga [5^. ■'steal” in BesUi 
vocabulary]* 

White man, gak bior. 

Wife, kfdor. 

Woman, babu. 

Asatomt* 

Ankle, kalong. 

Arm, eapal. 

Ann-pit, settiurr. 

Bc^&nl, eeutal hahie. 

Blood, embSg, 

Body, towiJi. 

Breasts 9, bot, 

Choat, dakni. 

Cltio, y(tA'(tA [? luiiially i-Aoifl], 

!£ar, nitUok 
ISIbow, kangang. 

Eye, mat. 

Finger, index, ntni^, 

„ little, 

t, second or third, yari (M.), 
foot,/idfc. 

Vore-anu, ektriK. 

Forehead, 

Hair, sc^ [usually 

Hand, fi. 

Head, kicL 
Hips, thandU, 

Knee, kud kar&. 


komng [ f Hstnaj^]. 

Monstache (lee beard), teniid hahte^ 
Moiitli, ngah, 

Nail,^»ro*A [usually cAsnrwA, cAturan, 
Metuttf, eta.]. 

Veck,^‘feXr. 

Nose, mb. 

Shoulder, pa. 

Skin, sgHf. 

Sternahnotch, Umgemg. 

Stomaeb, km, 

Thi^, bglo\ 

Tlitimb, ^i6». 

Wrist, katong4i. 

CtonoNG, Etc. 

Hip-cloth 

„ ?, aitwf. 

Kecklace, geg^, 

Xose-qiiill, ehrk nqy mor (*» nnae). 
Tattoo, pipit kapong. 

Foon, 

Rice, cooked, «Aan«&. 

„ uncooked, ekaroi, 

„ itohnsked, IkiA* 

Tapioca, Anyu [if. Malay »bi kagtty 

House, Etc. 

Bed, dfk aildok. 

Creel, saUk, 

Door, rrnJboA [ ? means bdder} 

Fire, 

Hre-place, toil. 

Floor, ndieh. 

Grasa-bog, ntgab. 

House, df.k. 

Music, biyvV, 

Flantatton, dSlai. 
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Koof, itrab. 

Scent, miiivOT [ f ], 

Smoke, ehUyeh, 

Wiodow. no worJ. 

Weafoks, Etc. 

Blow-pipe, 

BMto, xryoA, loAup, 

Poison do, i» 9 ually d^. 

Qtiiver, large, luk [ J ;= fot]. 

„ amall, fpd, 

ZOOLOCV. 

(a) Mammal*. 

Antler {m Itorn), balok. 

Bear, kmp. 

Beust, fita^rnn 
Itoar, wild, appantf. 

Cat, domestic, hachii: [iL 
Civet-cat ( V, hermaphrodiim), mioek. 
CbevTotaiii, «oytf, p'tandok {M.)i 
Deer, barking,^, 

„ aombur, rum (M.). 

Dog, doiDcetic, cAnor, 

„ wild, €ht/ok. 

Elephant, iutu/tf. 

Flying fox, ? ]. 

Flying oqaiirel, ampaJc, 

Gaor {ffadang), no wottL 
Gnat, katntnnff (31.X 
Horn, bai(fk. 
l^pon), ehtrhor. 

Monkey, leaf (S. femomltt}, 

„ {S. ob$euru»), hesttk. 

„ macaque {M. e]fnom<i{4pLt\ mit. 

„ „ (If. nmwfufW«Mf>, 

doch. 

Pangolin, iPiYurtk. 

Porcupine, common, 
itel, ehtUth [ f 3 . 

Bhinoooioe, 

Squirrel, kidik. 

Tail, seitiaJi. 

Tapir, barau. 


I Tiger, rttnnio. 

Tusk, gadiSt [Malay gadiuf\ 

(6) Bird*. 

Argus pheasant, kuxmg (M.X 
Bird, thrh (generally cAqii> 

Duck, iff (M,). 

Egg, tap [usually tap or fafr]. 

Fowl, domestic, fucHHa. 

Hornbili, faraf. 

(e) BeptUm 
Crocodile, boya (M.), 

Ftog, tahtk, ttekm. 

Ltrord, purfA 
Monitor lisrd, gaiytk. 

Snake, tafuk. 
i Toad, Jtrmgor. 

I 00 F»k. 

Fiab, iliiaA, 

(f) Inverttbraim. 

' Beetle, (ofwAv 

Butterfly, iowah [ ifownA]. 

Centipedoi t'fgi [usuolly ktt^PtkOp, etc ] 
Cicada, jarth. 

, Mosquito, jautiiw [ ? ]. 

Sand -fly, Fink, 

JvatiLE. 

Bamboo, Aunf. 

Branch, duddl. 

Flower, tahut. 

Fruit, iM. 

Jungle, >£rok. 

Jungle, to fell (bigX 

„ (small), leroch. 

Leaf, ifio*. 

Mud, jwya [Malay Iot swamp]. 

Seed, ertjwif [ IJ. 

Stick, efutehot. 

Stone, baia (M.). 

Swamp, udowf. 

I Tlloni,^aA. 
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Track, nori. 

Tree, 

IVbod, jAw', 

CoijOTOg. 

Black, rengah. 

Blue. WnAiA. 

Orwn, o^eh. 

Bed, etigiiTt, 

Wiiite, Hor. 

YdloMf, ehilluk 

Pjivsical OBOOBAiny, Etc. 
Cape, tanjfmy (M-)i 
Cold, dekft. 

Bay, lutiyah. 

JJayltijht, esie. 

DowTi* 8 trentD, wareA, 

Hill, le^fok. 

Hoi, perak 
Land, teh. 

Lightning, biiat ^AL). 

Moon, jpfie/u!'. 

Mountain, eKtJmt>ng [ fjelmoiy 
Nigh I, taiya. 

Bain, Mur. 

Rapid, Jtmtp, 

BJver, UytL. 

„ inoutli of, bor, 

„ Botuoe or, jmnliQt, 

Sea, tavt (M,), 

Sky, wAk, 

Star, paiioL 
Sun, matie, 

Ttiunder, ittffkie, 

Up-stream, uju(M,). 

Water, way. 

iJEMOXSnUTIVS PaOMOUNS, 

Tl)at, lutH^A, 

This, na«k>r. 

AlUBCTTITBt. 

Bad, tasoh. 

Big, menoh. 


Bitter, dek 
Blind, jbrAuA 
Brave, iraai (M.). 

Clever, lottk. 

Crooked, kemimn. 

Difficult, meah (M,), 

Dirty, bickai. 

Dry, kerth. 

Easy, aen-’cing (M.> 

FuUe, iahan. 

Familiar, AtOan (M,)v 
Fast, yit. 

FUit, ht-luffujt. 

Foolish, Hnonff, 

Good, baik (M.). 

Hiingrj', ckerok 
lazy, 

Little, nuAti^. 

A little, wies. 

Long, jemk. 

Old, taitiih. 

Bound, keldel. 

Sharp, pihen [c/. “ thin 
Short, prithr [fj 
Slow,/tVeAan (M.), 

Sunr, a$«am (M.). 

Square, no word. 

Strong, chedtk 
Sweet, hekei. 

Thick, (M.) 

Thin, p'heay ** sharp “]. 
Thirsty, hav» (M.). 

Tired, yihaL 
True, ^jtk 

Weti kthah. 

Wicked, ^Ao/ (M.). 

Wide, ItAak (M.> 

Young, Ixiak 

Advebbs. 

All, Maka [MaL UfoAa] 
Before, dttdfth. 

Behind, k'ruk. 
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Far, jtTvii, 

Hero, amuA. 

Left, iiutij/ti, 

Mucii, pegdh. 

Neor, taroh. 

Siglit, matuh’ 

There, «nfu/. 

Yes. mul (M.). 

No, f«/. 

iNTEBROaATn'SS. 

How miuiy, moroA. 

What, Wttn. 

Whore, eafS, 

Wlty/iio wowL 

VttliBS. 

Awaken, tcot:. 

Bite, ifrqt. 

Bom, bcrkmL 
Baosthe, tteAr»- 
Call, jHinggii (M,). 

Cateh, rof. 

Climb, at'hoit. 

Come, madeh^ 

Cook, leheluk. 

Cry, ttpi/ah. 

Cat, tarut. 

Danre, ^ieAi’. 

Die, itafrow [ueaally kihm, e/. " kill "J. 

Do not.jef, 

Drmk, anyoitjr, 

Ent, ^Mhah. 

Extinguish, ItAput. 

right, i/aJt>uf (3>LX 

Give, tink'cdt^ 

Go, aA&ACju. 

Have, nweh. 

Have not, hoi. 

Hutd, 'peggot [Mai, pfgo»(/\ 


Kill, imlia [e/. *■ die 
Kneel, no word. 

Know, tek. 

Laugh, Uttuk. 

Inght, ^yiwsok. 

Listen, feiyofe 
live, yS*. 

Look, nmi'A, 

Murder, no word, 
place, «vA, 

Play, mittfnan. 

Prick, <AefnA% 

Push, htdits. 

Raise, Ukadk, 

Beleaec, Ithiet. 

Return, fluinoA 
Run, dtdoth. 

Bli&ke, gthyuk. 

Sick, (to he) gtkok 
„ (illness), hidit. 

Smg,y«hf*t 
Sit, fru/. 

Sleep, oikldk. 

I Smell, tnun. 

Speak, 

Stand, toL 
Strike, pcivA. 

Swim, itMoL 

’ Take, oJiMt [rf. MaL aiiglnt\ 

Toll, hikk [Mul, fri/anif], 

I Wait*t«f. 

Walk, tkach»pjitk. 

Wash, 00 word. 

Work, fxnpuk. 

NUSIKBAIS. 

Then are none except the first few 
numbers, wbicli have been tuken from 
the Malay language 
ghost," " good, or evil, apirits," etc. 


Ofcwnv.—Tliere is no word for 
A'JJ.—Wottla luarkod “ (M,) " nra Maluy wards or cormptiona uf Malay words 

actually in use. 
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Api'ESDrx n.— 


Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

U 

f 

Trib* 

Qiaog 

Barat. 

Ofaiig Dutat 

Onu:ig BuaJt 

1 

Orang 

Bant* 

Onuiz 

^luu. 

OntiE 

a«v.r 

Omng 

BakaL 

Uwae ... 

Afnng^ 

BiunlL 

^ BiuIl 

Kgnh. 

1 Alang^ 

BaHtik. 

BcditoL 

€«■ 

i 

! i 

d 

d 

d 

<r 

? 

LooaJifrjr,,, 

SttPgei 

PilluL 

Smxgpi Pului. 

Sungei Puktu 

Sungci 

Pulut 

' SuitElL 

Sontik, 

Santdi. 

^g* . 

± ^ 

± 3S 

± -u 

± 10 

± 45 

± Si 

+1 

Cbnditiob 

Stout 

Stout—Bkiu of 

Medium. 

Medintn 

^ Medhim, 

1 

1 Btaut. 

Hrdiuni. 


aiidgDod. 

JDw«r liniba 
aciikd. 


to good. 


Skin colijtir 


E^dlubbmwu 

' Keddtahbrawn 

RecldJi}i 

Heddiab 

Bark 

Bfuid ijili 


brovDH 

—lower limbi 

—bkckiJili in 

brown. 

brown 

re^iili 

•uamLUJJUi. 

brown. 



blackiAk. 

puta 


to oJire. 

brown. 

n 

Duk 

DbA brown. 

Dark litawD, 

Burk 

iMrk 

Bark 

Bwrk 


browTi. 



bnjwu. 

bfOWTU 

brown. 

brown. 

Hwr ^ 

BiocL. 

Bkck. 

BUnk. 

Black. 

Bkek* 

Bkck. 

Black 

Quuvter oi hair 

Fibaly. 

Stiareu on 
heaib tuft 
iu fnant 

Ourl^ and 
almraEt 

Wairy 

and 

pleniifql 

Cttplj and 
enap^ 

Stmight 
and cut 
ahoTl 

Stiiiigbt 
and long. 

Hair (ace 

Noae. 

Sliglit 

mouAmdie 

Ec^iy on 

lipi and diia^ 

Nona, 

S<^iy on 
lijM and 

N un a. 

Abacnt. 



and bwd. 


chin. 



t$ l»dj ... 

LUtIfl 
an legRL 

Ktma^lowiiLr 

iituba 

Little on 
kwar Umba. 1 

Noue* 

None, 

On Jeg 

Nooe-^ 

lK3uee 

— 






plantifuL 

On J«g. 


61iape of fai>e 

Wcdg*- 

Mm wedge- 

M«it wedge- 
iduped (ff/ 
Noa. t and 3^ 

Lfaensv' 

Eounded 

wedge- 

ihaped, 

LiMmigch 

nbajje^ 

SIEgLUj 

ahapy. 

l^rodla ot tiChie 

ibapM. 

Bhaped 
<0/* Na 1,) 


HijgrajcL 

KegnwI. 

Negwli 

Nfigmid. 

NbgroiA 

Nsgtolii 

Nt.'groiii 

I’^iuiQUkm 

Abiwt 

Vei7 iliglit. 

Teiy iligliL 

Alwnt 

ALwnL 

Abfient 

Abaeni. 


TlOdu 

Thick, mqtw io j 

ThifllL 

Koim 

Thick. 

MediuiajL 

Medicnu 



tluu Nn. 1. 

hgwnr Vm 

veiy chick. 


» 

and 




very thick 



thick. 

Htfmarka . 

Plate 

V 1"l F 

PUu3tIlL 1 

Thii man Im 

Tbiu bo^ 

Hate 

Plate 

Hate 


^ J]£t 

Fig. 3, 

Fljj. 3L 1 

1 

ilighi tattoo 
IIm on etidi 
cboek. 

U tbo mo 
of No, 3. 

XIV, 
Fig. 2L 

l£in 

XIV, 

¥ia.± 

kfiai 

XIV, 

Fig, L 




PkUXirb ' 


wearing 

■itting 





Fig. a, 1 


jadcft. 

down. 









































JoMTtal tka F»Mtii«ir^ XXX/jT, IDOQj XIIP 



no. 1.—WKAI MEJC AXO IWjrS, XLTAJ^ KXHX4X. 


mi. sii—^AKAI MAX, flAXTltL 




no. «%^|IAKAI ll£3r^ nUXQlif rULDH, 


riQ. 4.- 


■aAKAl K4X, WDJtAX, AXJj IXiLp, 
KfALA RBAXAJi, 


THE Wihli TfUPKS OF TJIE ULIf FLUfi. 



















jnwf r*r, j'xx/j; 11300 , Plof# xn * 


rin. L—MKAt ic^OMiisrr i^Aimir. 


Fia. saIla] eAScrm. 






riia. 4,—SAKAJ MAiUEsri 
KtTALA KSIUrAlf., 



i 


riU. 3>^SA£AI El^ALA 

xwrAn. 


tHR WILIJ nUBei WF TUB ULU I'LUa, 


Fin. WOHAIN, 

E^ALA EBXIiAM^ 
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Descbiitive Chakactuib. 



ik 

ID 

11 

L£ 

13 

14 

15 

Otwg 


Sakai. 

SakaL 


Sikai. 

Sakai. 

Sakai. 

Lon^. 

PAUdAk. 

Lig. 

long. 

Ngali. 

Altdl 

Balleh. 

Anynng. 

? 

d 



¥ 

¥ 

d 

i 

Soil til]. 

SA.iitih. 

Kuila 

KifTcaiD^ 

Kuala 

Remain. 

Kuala 

Keruam. 

Kuala 

KemaiiL 

Kuala 

Kmiaiu. 

Kuala 

Kertiimu 

± M 

± 30 

t sa 

± 40 

1 + 35 

± 19 

t ^ 

+ ID 

StouL 

Medinm- 

ti3> thia. 

Mediuiu, 
wliiic Hkiii 
dwase. 

Mcdmrd^ 
white ikli] 
dia^BC. 

Stout 

Stout 

Siont 

brown. 

Bcddiidt 

brown. 

Itoddlall 

brown. 

iUddieb 
brown 
to olive. 


Eeddidi 

brown. 

EWiHih 

brown. 

BeddiMb 

browji. 

brown. 

Dark 

hrowiL 

Dark 

browju 

Duk 

bnvQ. 

Dark brown. 

Dark brown. 

Bark 

browD^ 

Dark oliTe 
bfuwiu 

BluL 


DbiidEL 

Blaek, 

Black. 

Black. 

Black, 

Blank, 

Warj 

uid 

thick. 

Curly 

wad 

thioL 

Curly* 

iStraigbi^ 
cut iliorL 

Wavy and 
Long, * ^ 

Cat ahoTt on 

crown* 

Curly and i 
fairly 
long. I 

Stmigbt 
and bug. 


Vaiy 
acAiity OQ 
Qpper \\p* 

Abaent 

1 

Scanty m 
\ upMr lip 
and chia. 

Abaant 

Absent. 

Veiy 
scanty on 
tipper tip* 

Absent 


Absejit— 
plentiful 
cit leg. 

Alment. 

Absent 

Abaenl. 

Absent 

Abwiit 

Absent. 

RptiniL 

Wedge- 

nhapM. 

Narrow 

wedge- 

iliafM. 

lloTinded 

wialga- 

ibafM. 

Rounded 
wedge-shaped r 

Rouiidetl 

wtidga-ahapeJ. 

Brood 

wedge* 

shajM# 

Broad. 

Negroid 

Nitgrdid 

Negroid. 

Nvgroid. 

Negroids ' 

Negroidd 

Negroid. 

Negroid. 

AWnt. 

Absent. 

Aljaochl. 

Abasnt 

AtuKUt. 

Absant 

Absent 

Absent 

kledinoj 

Aod 

thick. 

Thick. 

Medium 

and 

Ihin, 

Medium, 

Medium. 

MediDm, 

Medittm 
to thick. 

Medniin 
to thiclL 

ThJa 

woiuJ^n 

wu 

twttOCkHl 
OU fftCD 

juid neck. 
PUu 

xn-, 

Fig.L 

Plata 
XIIJ, 
Fig. a, 

(■ca alflo 

PUtc 
XIV, 
Fig. 1. 

Plate 
XIV, 
Fig. 3, 

Plat* 

xni^ 

Fig. *. 

Wifeof No. 11 

1 ^ cbLhIntf— 
no KignH of ' 
akin macaHp 
bi'euta long 
and diwpsng 
and both 
same sixe. 
Plats XII1, 
Fig. A 

Daughter of a 
very nbl man, 
breaata full, 
firm and 
pnfectlr 
naindea. 
Plate XrV* 
Fig. 4. 

Man 
■tandlng 
On left 
Plate 

xni, 

Fig.l. 

Sem of nil obi 
tuan (+ €0) 
and young 
Woman—hu 
seoond wife* 
Boy atitibg 

oa left of 

Plate XIIL 
Fig.1, 
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Appekuix IV.—Bodt akp Um itwaunssrsMTs- 


Fiikd. \V. Ks^KEiai.—on tht Wild Tnbc* of iU Viu Hu*, Prrak, 
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TOTEilISM IN POLYNESIA ANT> MEL^VNESIA.* 


Bt W, H. H, Rjvehs. 

TiiEfiK is at thp present lime so nioch diHerence of opiuion as to what is to 
lie regarded os toteinism that it will not be out of piaco to begin ihis paper tfilh a 
short cousijeratioii of the essential featares of the institution, lb is especially 
necessary to be clear on tbia point from the outset, for the object of this paper is 
to iloiDonstmte tbe existence of totcmiam in parta of the world where its presence 
has l>een expressly ilenied. 

A general review of commuoitiea which are undoubtedly totcmio shows ttiat 
tlietfi are three cliief features of the relation Itetweeu men and the of 

auitnala, plants or inanimate objects which constitntee the mence of totemistn. 
Tbe first and must important feature ia ttiat the class of animals or other ohjecbi 
are definitely eonnocted with a social division, and in the typical form of the 
institution this social division is exogamoun Often the divisiini takta its name 
from the totem, or this may be used as its badge or crest, but these points am less 
constant and essential, Tim eecond fi^lure is the presence of a belief in kinship 
bo tween the rnembt^ of ibe social division aud the totem, and in the most 
typionl form them is belief in descent froui tlie totem. Tlie third feature 
is of a religious nature; in true totetuism tho members of the social division show 
respect U» their totem, and by far the meet usual method of showing thin respect is 
the prohibition of the totem as au article of food. Wien these three fenturea me 
present, we can be (»>nfident that we have to do with totemiam. In anthropology 
as in other sciences, however, ptienomcna do not always exist in their typical form, 
and there are many cases to lie found where totemisni has departed from these 
typical cliaroctm and remama none the less totemisin. Thua if a toUMoic people 
give up the practice of exogamy ami come to r^mlato maniige entirely by btood- 
kmahip, tlm totem will no longer be the aign of an exogamnua divisicu, but it may 
remain connected with some other Bocial division, either the tribe on a whole or 
the people inhabiting 9 certain diatrirt, village or hamlot, or even a family in a 
ne^ more or less wide. If it were found tbat the eupposed totom were conncclod 
with individuals only, or with groups of people who utood in no dchnito relation 
to other Bociol divisions, we sliould have muicli more hesitation in uccoptiitg tlie 
cjonuection as one indicatxog totomUm. Again, if a relatively advaticcd people 
cMMue to believe in their dcacent from heroes or gmls, they may drop their belief in 

' All iW new facts recorded in tliu |»pasr Wa, f*rt of tlie work of the Ferry ijladeo 
TtlLit Lx t* the SoloiUid)) [a Ufurljt 
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ile^etit frorn^ or ovon in kinslup wiih, the ooimaU nr other nhjeoti^ eooQoeted with 
ihdr socIaI dividian mid yet the ttun^itJong between their conditiDn nnd that of 
neighbourLng peoples may leave no reasonable doubt that the remaining features 
m'a those of true totemism. Once mare, the valae of totemie animab or platib m 
articloa of food may lead to the dbappeafatice of the prohibition of the totem 
03 an article of diet^ and yet ^oie toetrictioa on the iubo of such food on oertain 
occussonad or undot certain conditions, vrill probahly Barvive to show the respect fur 
the totem wiiich once took a more completa fomi. 

Tike exinnples I give in tiiis paper derive tunoh of their inter^b from the fact 
that they iUuBtraie some of these changes which have obscured but not oancealod 
the true nature of the institiLlion, 

1 propose to divide my farta into two grou|ia dependent on geographical 
mtber than ethnographical considerations : one gmnp derived fioin Polynesia and 
Fjji; tho other from tho Melaiioeian islands fnim the New Hebrides to the Boloiuous^ 
1 will V>agia with the former. 


Polynesia and Fiji. 

Tlio presence or absence of totembm in Polynesia has only been disonasorl, so 
far as I mti Awarc^ in connection with Siimoo. Ttie facts on which the belief in its 
existence has been baised have been derived from the account given by Turner.^ 
About the facta there ja no diepiUo, ami the didicnlty lias tiecn in the interpreting. 
In his work on Totemism, Dr. Fro^er^ claimed that the connoction iH^twecn man 
and aninuds described by Turner was deHnitc totemism^ a pcdtlon for which ho 
was taken to task by Jhrofeiseor Tjlor,^ who followed Turner hiiuself in rcgiirding 
tile mitdials m deities winch nlight quite well be wholly independent of totomisoL 
In Fiji tiienj has been a atudliir iiotxree <if evoats. Williama^ di!^ribeda niimlier 
of cases of II spoeiai relation between men and auimala which were claimod by 
iMcLennai/ as totemmnij and he was followed in Uiis by Fm^er.* The former 
regardod the gods of Fiji as devdoped totems. Hera again Tybr^ raised objectioiic 
and stated that^ in the absence of any evidence of totems or toteni-clAns in Fiji, 
MclArntian^s opinions were anJy to be regarded as eoiyectnim Dr. Uaddan has 
pointed out to mo that Mr. Fison* regarded the food-taboos of Fiji as relics of 
totemism* and furtlicr it is evident from Mr. Basil Thomsoti's recent bCMik^ tJial 
ho Im regurdiNl the exiisbenco of totemlsm in F^i ns more or lass obvious and as 
not in ueeij of delmite prooL Quite tocentiy Father de Muezan^^ Ims recorded the 

^ r^m&et A Aumd^rodysiirt Lmuden, IM4, pp. £0t ^ ^ji 

^ 7^^ejii£cf4^ Edinhurgbp iSaTp pfi^ ^ 

* Inti., ifUldl^ N'.S., roJ. i, p. 14% 

+ Fiji find Pijiitiu, LcHudoi^^ vqL I, p. £20- 

* Fivdim in Andent Mttiiyry, Bvcoatl ^tin^ lx>tid0O| p. 21% 

* Lqc* tit^ pi 04. ^ £rf>r. eil.j p. 141^ 

* Annvid litpmrt tm BritUlk Xfw 1607 -Sj ^ihna^ 

* 'PA< FpiVnUp p. 11 % " 1007 , BkL Uf fk 400 - 
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erifltetice of wluvt he Iwlif'vufl to Tjo toteinisiu io Fiji, iiiui hiis givon a most vaUiahle 
nocount of some of its ffifttiiras. While in Fyi last year, I learnt a DiunheT of Tacts 
which Beciuo'J to me to inillcnto the presejiM) of tolcaiism most decisively, ajirl a 
coiiiiniinicaticii sent home hy me from Fiji was publiahed in As these facts 

fiave aireadj' been puhlialied. 1 will only here recapintbte the chief poiiiUt The 
people itilwhiting the nioaiitairiotiB distriets in the interior of Viti Jjjvn form a 
number of small independent comiminities, each of which has a sacred animal 
which none of the coinmnnity eat. Further, thesninlbr divisioint of the oomiuunitT 
(nr Mat&ka) have also in many cases sacred aninialg or pknU iiecnliar 
to themselves wfiicli none of the tiivinion may eat. though free to ihe rest of the 
oominuniiy. Tlie institution of ciogamj docs not c.\i8t, so far as is kiiotvn, in Fiji. 
iiuuTiiige licing regulated by kinship, and the sociai orgaiiLsalion of the people hji* 
departed so widely from one fonmleil on esogamy that it is imixissible to tell 
which of their social divisions corresponds lo the exogauions clan or sept. Wc 
havD here & eaue m which one characteristic of typinjal toteruiiuii is not present, but 
we still liavo the apparent totem associated with at least tw'o kinds of social unit. 
The Ibiitl character of totembm, Uic belief in descent from the loteni-mumai, cornea 
out among these inland people in n more dcoided man nor than in any ntijcr case of 
which 1 Jiave hml oKpcriencc. Here, m colloctiiig a genealogy, an informant went 
back from human to human auceslor till ns a perl'ectly natismi transition he would 
state that the fatJier of tlie last lumuioned was an eol or other animal In the 
aiiccial ease of eel-ancestry the transition from anitual to man was given os hjiviug 
taken pliiae eight generationB ago, and .Mr. Joske told me tliat in seveml cfwcs ho 
limJ found the aiiimal-aiiceetor nilie geaorjitions back. In tticse cases the snered 
animal is believed to be the ancesbir of the whole people, but there ia also a jtelief 
in descent from the sacred atiinials of the sitialler dlvisious of the euinuiunity. 

1 t!i> not Uiiiik there C4iii lie sny doubt that in tlie esse of thma mounUiin 
trilios wo liave to do with trite toteiiiiain. Ji is in fact tyidcul totoiiiiaui except in 
the aWuco of asfSfX-uiiton with esogaijiy, but there remains a clear connection ivLth 
other social divisions just m might le expected in a cimmuiiily in which exogamy 
has been replnced liy a difTcront method of ri?giilatjug injirriagf. 

1 nssuiiiB that the Fijians, ns Mehincsiaiijs. have ot souiu time ihjsschshI thu 
usual Melanesian inatilntion id exogiimy and Hint it lias disappeared. If anyono 
denhbi this, dehuile evidence can bo adduced in favour of the sasiiuiptiun. Tlitise 
inland trilws tli ore fore fiiiiilsh a clear case of totemiani which luis kjst one of its 
chonmteristie features owing to a clnuigc in their social organisation. 

Ill the case of the coastal people of Viti t,eva the oaao is veiyditreretiL Here 
my own evidence and that furnished by Williams and other writorN shows ilie 
existoaco of deities ufith oertain animal attrihutes and eapeoiidly with Llio jicwer of 
clian^ng into animals. Tliere deities are connucted with the people of cortoin 
districts or villogca, who are not allowi'd to eat the animal conneetud with their 


' JAtB, 1906, Tol, Tiiij Na. p. 133, 
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god. Kvidpiioe of beliof in doscont from tHfl lorhiclileo wnmid i» nbsenL’ If ihU 
ftvideoce stoorl alow, as it did wheu MuLannaii and Tjtoir wrote, it could not be 
raid to bo moro thirti strongly wugg^stive of tlm ejtiateuce, or mtluir of the prevnma 
existence, at teleiaism, but wbeu we take the facto in eonjuutitioii with llioas 
obtained from the inland tribes, the case for totemism assnmea n differtuit 
tompltixion. and the mere aiyrgcation of tetemism is chang^ bi a very aliong 
probability that we liave to do with the remains of the genuine inBtitntion. To 
make the cose certain, we want a more complete chuiu of eonditioiia intcmiediate 
between those of tlie mouiitaln tribes and the people of the Mlaiu and Itewa 
districted nn<t more detailed investiijation w'ould almost certainly provide tlmse 
iuu?niicdiiiie Urik^s. 

If this iroailion bo accepled we aoem to have a ease of the development ^ 
totem-aiiiinala inte gods, hm. I propose to leave this point tBl after 1 have dealt 
with Polynesia. Before 1 leave Fiji, f flhonld like to refer hrielly to the evidence 
of de Marzan- Ho atatofi that OMih tribe hn* two piijicilial totem in each case a 
tree and an animal, iilld eecondaiy totems in tlio form of vegetable* or fruite, such 
flfl yams, taro ami baimnaBL The principal totems may not be eaten or doatroyed. 
while the aeciondaiy toteinB are eaten. I only beard of plant-iciteniH occasiouidiy, 
blit this was probably duo to the veiy imperfeeL nature of my inquiries owing te 
the short time that I was in the country. It is just posaiUle, however, that ibo 
thiea Iriliea whose memliors I saw' do not reflemhle in et'ery rusiiect those fnnu 
whom dc Marzan ohtoiiied bis infonnation. As in. the caae of the totems 
disciivflwd hy me, most belong to social groups which do Marzati calls tnlies, 
while ocoasionaily smaller divUinoH have totem* peculiar to tbeinselvcs. Xtrthing 
is said al«mt niiy l«lief in doscont. hut some very interesting iintivo truditious are 
given which auggeat a ladief in a kind of connection between man and totem 
different from that of disacont As t« the existence of biteraiaiu. I think itiat the 
account nf do Marxan and mysolf leaves no doubt, but much further evideato is 
needed on tie- exact nature of the totemiatic beliefa and practices, ospotualiy lu 
relation to the bistorj' of totem ism described by de Marean and to the posaibUity 
1 have already iiidionted lliat there may be different sfjocies of totemism in 
different parts of Fiji. 

During a vciy brief visit to Apia in Samoa I made inquiries from two 
independent Lnfonnanto as to the existence of totemisni. The facts given ngrewl 
in general tenor with those recorded by Turner and I give a brief «-awii.d as they 
bring <i(it one or two ]iointo not iiicntjoiied by that author. One of my infonnAnte 
told me that each district had ito ntxa ; that the fttm of his difllnct on tlie out 
ekirte of Apia was the /rV or oetopna: that this animal was the orim of about 
400 people: and that there was a hotise for the octopus at a place called Fab|iouina. 
Tho ntm of the next district was the lutu or owl. belonging to about oOO people 
4 ind U^-ing at fhignta. In another lUstriet the olwt woe a 1% kind of shell In 

• far M wy omi eviiienc* b wMwereed. ibip t»oint »» nett Inquired iati\«id I think it is 
powibtv lint tha belwf eiuita. 
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encL (swe in the old tiine the people did not eat the ftnimnl which was thKir ifinst* 
hut my mformimt wiia quitfl decided on the point that there wna no belief in 
descent from the In the old war times the atwi, whether octopus, owl or 

Bhcll, used us call ont so that di the ppjple ccrald hear, luid the iveople wdihi then 
ho glad and know that there was going to IjC a fight The owl used to ilv in front 
of his people ite they went to battle. Another informant ^poko of each family 
hfiTJDg on oIm&, hut I was not able to find out wlmt he meant by a family. Ilb 
own ithtn waa a large atone called Kfjiinfftt i, and he gave the shark and 
garfish im other examples, while in some cases the oina was a tree. In the old 
Lillie it W113 believed that those who Itad the shark for an <itm were la no danger of 
lacing troubled by a shark when ihoy went into the eoa. It ia evident that in 
Sonma ihere is a close coancetton o! certain animals with certain social groaps, 
especially, according to one of my informants, with the people of certs in ilLstricts, 
and the niemf^rs of each group were not alio wed to eat tlicir cUu<^, hut it 
fieemod dear tlmt tliere was no belief In descent from the sacretl animal. Cif 
the three cardinal signs of totemism we have thus only twOj and one of those not in 
tlte typical fuim In Somoa^ aa in Polynesia generally, exogamy doea not exist and 
marriage is rt^Iated cxd naively by kiushipH, ami we might ihert^fore expect lliat 
if LDCamisni exists, the totems would be connected with some other social grouping. 
Taking tiio Samoan condilion sUnding alone ono would wiartnily lie juatlfied in 
di&gnf>sing toteiuisiu. but when takon in conjunction with Fiji, the double must 
largely diB^ippear. The condition is ahnoei exactly iho ^iic aa thnt of the oonsi 
people of Fiji, and if the laUer is totomism it will t)e hard to deny that the Samoan 
conrlition is itie same An interestiug feature of the Samoun condition h the 
indication of tlm totem acting m an onian-aniituil and it ie noteworthy that de 
Miirzan' has recorded definiU* divination and onien-tellmg throngh the totem iiiFiju 

In Tonga t W4is told Lliat each family hail its some of which were auimulii 
and soma atones, while a man ifiight also he an Examples of animal fiiuti 

ivere ilm oetopiw, the Hying fes, and the pigeon. Sly iafonnont did not know of 
anyone wlio had a plant as An atiimsl was. never etvien by tho6a whose 

it was^ and I waa told that there was dofiniio IjcUef m descent from tlic aiiimal. 
Tiiis scanty Tongan evidence disli nelly strengtheM the Imlief that wo Imve to do 
with true totemiara. for ivhilo there is a cloee resemblance with the beliefs and 
practice of Samoa there is in addition the belief in defleent fram the toicni-ainiual. 

The clearest evidence for the existeneeof toiemism in Polynesia* is ilcrivecl from 
TikopuL This la a liny island about 120 miles south-east of the Santa Cruz group. 
It is inhabitet] by people who appear to he phyt^icidly altnoet pure Poly ncsianft. Tliey 
certainly have a Polynesinn language and their pjnetal imstitntfons (to lie recorded 
elsewtiare) resemble in their main features those oI Polyn^ia rather than those of 

^ d-MnjjKu, mi, M. H, S. 401. 

T MKdncT refamsd to Audi otwM (i-eL ii. pp lOfl and 111 In tho firat but evidently 

thought them of lutia imiicrUxicc cn€apar«d with the j^rcaier dniticiL 

• Th*!^ tsm m\m be little doobt that tlie condition deKribsd by Mr. RUnlry Oardioqr in 
otuma {J&ifnt, d wM. IfiOS, voL St, pp. 4Sa imd IST) indicatca tmo totcmtqm. 
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Ttiese people cal! e tmiJiLer of auimali) atm, a wonl which they abo 
use for an aucsfitor. Some of thcee eniniaf atm belotig to the whole oorotuunity 
end muy bo entcu by no oue on the isknd; others bcloti^; to uiie or other of the 
four sectiona into which the people are divided, the Knvika, the Tnuincko, the 
Tafua, end the Fongolele, 

Tlie Ivnvika liave the fd’t or octopua, vrhicli they nmy not cat, htil it ia nJso 
forbidden aa food to the vrhok people. TheTauiiuiko may not eat the toke or sea-eel, 
nor may they oat ii bin) called ruju^ and Uieae |iro1uliitioua nre liiuitcd to this di viaiou. 
Tlio Tftfua may not eat the or fresh-water eel, nor may ttiey eat tins flying' fox 
(ped'o) or Uie turtle (/onu), theae two latter flivimalB Imin^p utao ]>rohibited as focal to 
the whohf community, though regarded as efipecinlly sacred to the Taftio. Tho 
Fongalele may not eat a siimll black bird colled iiwko, nor moy they eat a lish 
called tine. Thi! /iti or Rtingray may not be eaten l>y anyone, and it did not seem 
to Iw eiu'ifd to liny ajiecial division. A man of a flivkion who may nut eat a 
certain animal may also nut kill it. ff one of tlio Fangaiole caught an ons htib ho 
imuaJly threw ii l>ai'k, but he might give it to a mim of another divisioti. On tho 
otlior imnd, I was told that if n man of one Jivision killed the animal sacreil 
to another divlflion lie won Id fall flick, and would thoa send for a man of the 
division to which the animal l>oloiigt;<1, and tho latter wuald eoU on his itfifo to 
make liiiii welL If tho fn^sh-waier eel aacred to the Tafm were kiUesI, the spring 
supply lug tlifl jtool where it livos vl'ooIiI dry up. If anyoiio killed a (lying lox it 
WJLB litilieved that the coconut trees would cease to liear. TIva case of the turtle 
apfHfliTvil to he exwptioiin) in that, while esjiecinlly sacrod to Llie Tafua, it w'aa 
pmhihiteil to all the cliiefs, hut might lie eaten by tlm cuniinoi? people of the oUii-r 
thnje iliviflioiiSL It turned out, however, that i.he removal of the prohibition so 
far 03 the eotiimou ]K*optis U conearuBt was i[ulto rueent and tlmt the ahstentioii uf 
the chiefs w*aa dnft to their gi'cnter ennservatism. 

1 1 wiifi ipiiti* clear tliat then? WHS n belief in descent from the animal utua, 
niis pieaeiits ditlicaUies whi n a ilivieion has more than mie ofMii, hut aeeoniiiig 
p) uiy itifiiriiiiini in Ekiuie eases a dlviaiou had iiioro than luio utiiinal atn^tor. lie 
said that the Kavika were deaceiidcHl fixnu the iKitopn*, and thi' Taitmuku from the 
cd. the litory kutig lliat in thn old Limos n man of cadi division died and liecame 
mi iHtopiia ill tho one catu? iuk! lUi orl in tho olhrr. Tlio Tafua holies’c chiotly in 
their deiiciiijt from the Hying fox, but they also Ijclievc that u Heetmd man of this 
division Is.x'nmo after tleaLli a fristh-waUn* etd. Similarly, two incu of the Fatigaleic 
liecame animaU, one tho one (Uh and the other thu nitdit binl. Ilins the Indief is 
nut so lunch hi Jesocul from an anituul us in dcSOcnt from a man who lecame an 
uitimal. 

In addition to these animats there aro also plant aimt. t)ne of these is a 
pluit with Surge knvw Ukc the taru, callutl kape, whLIi bt saciftl to tlm KavLka and 
may not be eaten by the [sHjpli* of ihnt diviasoii while free to the rest of the 
commutiity. Tliis plant seen is to belong to tho same cutogory os tho animal ttitta, 
and it vriJl lie iiotictfll Uiat U lieloiigs to n ilivisbti whicli hut for this would have 
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only ona aacn^ abject. Three of Lhe divisions liavenlso ve^^tfibie atnn whieh seem 
to belong to [I different cabc^ry. Diese are ilio yam, the lure, and the coconut, 
belonging reapcctively to the Kavika, the Toumako, and the Tafim, Tlwao plmits 
might, however. Iw eaten hy all. but the Kavika do not like to soe any on o cut the 
taro with a. knife, iitnl they scrape off the skin witJi the Ehell of a mwBfiel In tins 
coHe it was said tliat it was the top of the yam which waficspeoially regardoil ss the 
i>tun. Similarly, the Tannmfco do uol like to see t)ie taro cut with n knife, and here 
again it was a apecial part, the eye of the Uiro, wliioh wiM regarded as the nfwm 
Thu Tofim also ohjectml to a knife heing used to a]>en a coconot., aiid always used a 
stone. This testrictian ou the use of a knife is of ooursu recent^ and is an 
intcreating example of the feeling that sacred objects shonld not bo subjectai to 
usages which have come from witliont into tljc oniinory life of a poi^plt 

The npecinl relation between bogIi division of tha people aud their sacred plant 
is shown in the planting season, the first yams lioing plan toil by the chief of the 
Kavika, while tfie chief of the Tauiiiako plants the timt taro. The ehiofs of tha 
reapeotive divisions are also the first to eat their sacred vegetables. In the case of 
the coconut the special privilege of the Taftm is thru its chief lias the power of 
imposing a hywJ The Fnugalele liavc no plant fttm, Imt their chief assists the 
chief of the Kavika in planting tire first yams, 

Tliere can be veiy- little doabt Unit in the caso of ibe Jiuiinal atm we have 
true totema. The condition is not one of typical totoaism, for the iastitntion is 
not aasiociatcd with exogamy. The four divisions intomiarry with one another, and 
marriage also lakes place lietween mcmlwra of the same division, 1 was told tlmt 
mairlage was regulated entirely by kinship, ami that so long an there waa no 
cooflangninity it was a matter of tudiilereticc whether the wifa of a nuiu was of 
his own or of a ilifierent division. TJie situation thus resembles that of Fiji, 
Samoa, and Tonga in the ubsonce of an iissociaikjii lictwecn totemism and exogajny, 
wliich is perfectly intelligible in face of tire fact that iu all four places the regulation 
of ummnge has come to lie liaaed on kinship The aituatiou as rqpinia the 
vegetable ahm is differeiiL The foipr of tire Kavika lulls into line with the animal 
otid is probably a true totem, but it is poesible tSmt the counection l«twccn 
three of the divisions and the yam, taro and coconut is quite distinct from totemiam 
and has hml its origin in some other Eategory of belief concerning tire counection 
of man nnd other living tilings. There is iu the case id these tliree plants no belief 
in descout, and os the objocta are eaten, only one of the three cardinal signs of 
toieiuiam h mid nut in lU typicul form. 

There is a very close lesemblaiice between tire vegetable of thellkopiana 
and the spcondaiy totems of de llutam in Fiji In both coses tJie v^etables could 
ho eaten, hut certain precaulione were faikcii in tbdr uat dost as the Tikopian 
will not use a kuifu to out his yaui or open his sacred coconut, so tha Fijiiui will 
not take off the rind of his saci&l yom, ucr cut the tnlrer. but puts it wiiub into 
the oven, tii each case we have a vegctoblc which is mrereil to a ilivaiien of dm 
‘ Th«w cuBtoins will |» ilrtiuribtid fullj i-lHwLetc. 
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people fliid is yet eaten. In tmtb cuees there arc otter objects which may be 
regartlcd fie trne totems, ami I am incliiieii to regaiiJ the ciistojns oonnccted wiUi 
thoBd coDimou ai'lmles of Lliot iu hot!) j>eoples as somethiny only uccessory to 
totemisiu wlitch iiiay have had art origin qnite iinlopoiideut of totemisiu proper 
Jteforc I leave the subject of Polyneabn ami Fijian totoiniam J shouhl like te 
diffil with the gueatiou of the development of gods from totem-animals. If we 
accept the view that the relations between men and auiiuals in Sarmso. and Fiji 
indicate true tetemism, it would secin to follow naturally that the gods of these 
peoples have had their origin in totems, I have myself assumed that this luis 
been so in my article on Fijian totem ism, but further coiisi^leiatioB has led me to 
revise this opinion. Mclennan saw iu the Fijian Ndengei a god developed from a 
totem—in this cose a snake—hut it is clear tliat Fijiiui tradition represents Ndengei 
as a man wiio came to Fiji from another place, and it is far more prohablo that the 
ileity is an apotheoeiserl man r tliat he was a man who maile a great Iinprossiou on 
the people of his time mid has since become a god juat as heroes liave developed 
into gods elw^where. His coiinectieij with the snake may have !«©□ due to this 
animal liaviug been his totem, or the eoanectiou may have ariaen in some other 
way.’ If this has been tins coufoo of ilavclopmont in the case of Ndengei, the 
sauio may Imva happened in other casea* It is probable that in Fiji the gods or 
god-like beings have been ilcveloped, at any rote in many ensra, from horoes and 
that the animal nature of ti» gcsla is merely on indication of the close relation 
univetaully believed by totemmlie peoples Ui exist between a man and his totem. 
The evolution would not ho simply from totem to god, but from hoto and totem 
tegethor to god. It is tnie that in the caao of the mountain [leuplo 1 was told 
tlint the totem-hird of the Nandruu tuid given certain rules of conduct to the 
people* and seems thus to have hcliaved like a god, amt I do not wish to deny that 
the mote diteot ovohitlon may tiave taken place, though I susjiajt that the iadinict 
methml bus been the mote usuaL 

TorreiiisM rs MKiAxmiA, 

At the present laoiaont it cannot Ijc sjiid that the preseiioa of tateiuisin in 
Mehmesiu (eSEludiiig Fiji) hna limm tielinitely deiiioDstrated, In the Sotoruan 
Islamla, Codriiigton dewrilied the connection tjf animals with exoguuioua sociul 
divisions, hut did nut regard this cuiimiction as an tndictition of tetemism. In the 
Banks’ Islands nud the New llcbrideB the same author hiis dcacdlsHl a few caaea 
of counoetiou lietween men and animals which again imiy iioasihty indicate 
teteijiiam, hut only as tho most fragmentary relics, Tolomism, however, lieginsto 
appear definitely in the north ami iiihbe* liaa recorded totemLutii iu the Shortland 
Islands, and it is probably definitely pfcaeut in the Jiisjuacek Aichipelagu. 

*■ According to Boail Thcmuinn {TA*Fijiaat, f>, 17 ) tbu wrpi-nt nature of NMengot i« iikcrrlv 
X niiMlf m gloa. 

■ A ^Aiiioku «uj]»[»k xeciii# Uj tiK tliift of tLi> (vtojKiii bmuglit te ctetiuw from Fiji by a 
vhief (ow Turmst, |il SB). * dt. 

* Zi0a Jahf^ Haiti' dVu Alls HJ lifr ^'ufumiu./nwln, 11103, p, t4Q, 
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On my way to the Solomon Talaiida laHt ymr 1 lusaeil ihrougli Melanoaui from 
the Xew Hebrides ouwmrdfi and jidd espociid nttantlon to the fel&tiona between 
mg 11 aud animala Of pUmta. Tbe locality in nbicli 1 found tbo dcarent eridenco 
for tbg existence of iotcinistn was rii the middle of the chain of jnlaiula, in the 
Santa Cruz group oonaisting of the isliuid of thin tuuuo, the lleef Talands, Utnpaa 
and Vattikolo, imd T will therefoie begin my liocount with these. 

Thf Keff Ittandi, 

I viaited the group of ielanik known sa the Matotns or Swallow group and 
obtained infomiEition Imth thet« aud from nome iLatives of the islauile who were on 
the misaionary steamer, tlie Sotiiha-nt Cnus,’ The people of the islmide present n 
mixture of Melanesian oni! Polynesiaii elernente. lii physIoEd appesimnoe tlioy 
vary much, aomo Iiaviug & mom Molanestan mnJ otbem a mom Polynesian 
chamter, but ho far as 1 could sec, they iucUt)e<] mucli more to the former. In 
langin^'C they show a similar mixture; in those islands ’ 1 viaiteiJ it wna 
Polynesian, but I was tohl tliat tliere are isbnds or districta where the language is 
deflnitely Melanesian. 

In these iolauds tlmre are a unmljer of fioaial divlaions which aw definitely 
exogamons. each having one or more animals wliich they may not eat, wlide, as in 
Tikopia, there arc also nniuials proIiihiteJ us food to the whole community. The 
exonjuiuoua ilivisiona, called mata, luivo names, and I was told of eight alt<igother. 
thuugft iMuiio of tliew ara unrepreflented on any one island. In the island of 
Ifukap or Xiikapit tliereare four divisions, tlm Pelemlai, the Pqiendal, the Ponvel 
and the Pelcngam, while on the island of Pcleni there arc five, two of which, Ifie 
Peleiubo and the Pepoudol, had the Home uoinfts as tlioee of Xukap, white the 
otliers are the Pole we, the Pekult and the Pepali. 

I could not obtain a fuUy satisfiictoiy account of the animuls ptuhibiteil 
Ouch di^nsion, diietty Itecouse luy inforiiuitits were few in number and each could 
only speak positively about JjiB own divisinn. T7io Pelombo may not eat the eel 
utul ou Nukap tins peubibUton extended to liuth the sea and fresb^watcr b fad s 
On Pelcni. on the other linud, noue of tlie Pdemlfo eat tlio anta cel, while the fresh- 
wotor eel ortitAais eaten by soine of the division and not by others, there being 
a difference of opinion at the present time as to wlaLher it is the same animal as 
the sea eel or anuther. The difference of opinion is probably only one indication 
of breaking down of the taboo. Anotlier indicatlcn of such hrenking down b tliat, 
while tlie turtle is not eaten by tlie Peleiaho of Ivukap, it is eaten by those of 
Peleni, although it wee eaid that if tiiere was sickness oil the island it would nut 
be eaten by any of the jivoplu. The Ptelewe of Peleni may nut eat the flying fox 
nor the stiiigroy (/or), nor may they eat a fish calltsl eMwii, whicli rny 
itifonuanl identified with a picture in a naturol history book of a Scorpeeno. 

• r shoiiM like here to expniw my very great tadebtedhns to the msiBlNita of the uuwioH 
ontl esporiany to tlio Bev. W. J, [hjtradawl U, th^ Bur, f, K. t'oa for tlicir lidp in whetting 
mml at tli« fxirl* rocmied tu thb utidL-. 
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Tina farbiiidoit atihtmk of the nthtr diviaions weie all fielies which I wae not 
able to ideutifyp except that one was the omi, whiuh wo^ evidetiitjr the eu^ne aa the 
{imof Tikopiaj for lK>th were identihed with ihe H^Ji which Is called eiu in 
ft will noticed also that the ceh flying fox^ turtle and stingray are all a!s$o 
aacred aniiEiala in Tikopia^ and that they have the same in the two plooesu 

In Nukap certain linhe^ were pitihihiterl to the whob commuoity. 

I told delinitely that in all cases there belief lo descent from the 
forbidden animalSp though this belief ia evidenll}' of a v^ague kitnl. The Rt)ef 
islanders have a common hoiije for men corresponding to the of Suxitsk 

Cruz and the f/amal of tha Bauka^ islandB^ and it appearetl that each division or 
mnhi should liave its own hotiie or n/<dau^ At the preaent time |>eop]o live 
indilftreiitly in these houses and do not coufino themselves to om of their own 
dt vision, blit if them should I jo a fight the people owTiiiig an afaiau would drive out 
memliemof hostile divisions. It is probable that at one time each divisioii luid ita 
own afaiau^ and that the present cunditiqa Is due to the fact tliut sonic of the 
rliviisioiia have decreased aogrfjitly in number that they have not kept up a hotMc 
Ilf thfiir ow'fi, hut have joined in with others* nud that this Lna led U> u goueiul 
breaking down of thu old limitaticri which kept people to their own a/aiau. 

The CfU^ of tliesa ishiiidM difler^ fmm thcj^ so far considered in tliat we have 
now to do with Lypii^ totemisiiL Tlie ojiiuials forbidden aa hxxl Ijolong to 
exogamous divisions of the comniunity^ thongh thea^ divisions luive eiiiiocs oLbei- 
witic derived, wliile there is ubo a belief in descent fiom these aniinalsp The fiitit 
that each division Ims nioru than one Bokmi ini\y dim lu ttio luslon of divimoiifi, 
the tendency to which oiwi be seen at work at the pn^senE Liiiii!, wliile ft is &hn 
possildo tliat we may have in these islands a fusion of two poopJeSp one Mdam^ian 
iukI the other Polynesian, each cif which w^bs in iiosscsaicin of totems at the iiniu 
of their fiisiou. 

Santa Cruz. 

ily only iaformatEon here wns obtuiiEod from two young nalivcfl wiio ccnild 
niily »>iioak detinitely idiOLit the icgnlatiom of thdr own divisions orafta^hut it was 
siifticient to leave no doubt tu my nilud Lluit gcnnhio totoiniijin oxistsd on Uiis 
island. Both ciime from the small iz^kEid of Temotn at the iinrtli-wcsi cornai- of 
the laigor island of l^doai^ bat they were coiiiidcnt that the oonditioii ihoj 
ilescrili^ was general in SnoU CruzK lunl 1 learnt fioin Melanesians who had been 
on Norfolk Islaml that the natives of Santa Ctni bad alw^uja been remarkable at 
the Mission School on account of the iitinElior of things ihey may not cat. 

1 havn since found tliat the existence of totemisin in Santa Cruz haa alreiidy 
lieon pointed out by Willichu doeet, whoac notes on the subject have been leeorxlcd 
by Bajesskir.* Joest states that thero aro ten nau which never lunrry with onu 
another und take their iiinuos fnim certain animals or pinntep each of wdiich may 
not be vnton by Uie metiiboia of the dlvklou to wliiuh it belonga, Tlicso i^bjectaam 


1 Xrm ^kdiet Sikhr, lOW. a m 
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tho following Tfio iMftftrt or aijMk, tlie MrtfM ut dolptiia, tlits briiia nr wltai^, the 
Auft or dog, tho mbfi or pigeon, tho frjV. or fowl, thniB IktiKS calletl jiuWrr, mh* ami 
mbiHa, the of fmwpovf and two otlior plEinls, the ninkti and kAtutlttjnd, Joeal 
states that atiy«»iie whoeals lliii prohibiUKl lislics or tho pigeon will fall to pieces, liia 
teeth dropping out, whilu one wln> litis a jiknt as a tntum ia not ojilj pmhihttei^l 
from eating it, hut mny nlsu not dig it. 1 h<iso who have the iJfg its totem niny not 
give any of tlmirfootl to a divg. Furthor heatates that a man would not utter a 
word if the name of his totem fomiofl jiart of iL 

My infoimauts could only give the najiies of four diriaioits, and it is possihle 
that only eoino of the lull number aru reproseRlerl on tbo island of Totiiutit. The 
four nwTt tfxik their iiawtis from the taiw, a fisJi, the mbiia or shark, the mbtutUri, a 
rml fish wliich resombtesthe trumpoter-JiBll and the pawpaw whirli they cnlled (owfiSrto 
instead of Mao ss given by .locst, TJicy said that each division had in mKlition a 
nunilwr of other objects which thuy might not eat. Unis tho mba people in 
addition to the tish of this namo rniglit not oat the oefcoptm (woV a ewa-siiake callwl 
TO, a red yum called nimjiuvth and Uio fowl (Aw). Again, the ml^mhla ilivisbn 
might also tiul eat the turtle (rw), the /oukJW, ii jstsn erayfish, the octopua and a log 
banana tailed papindo. According to them the wbmt people might eat tho white 
jMirt of the shark near tJio tail, only the Jlesh lying under the black part vf the skin 
Iwiijg proliihiteiL Tlioy said tliat n man might not marry o wtiman of his own no»r, 
and that the |>oopb of each division lielicvcd in tlwir descent from the anhnal from 
whioh ihiiy t'Kik iht.^ir uaiuei, 

Tlio wArmWo people worn said no liavo red eyes, but thiu was the only oxajnpJo 
tliut could be given of raenUl or phyaical resembkiioe with tho totem. 

Vro have in this bland all the cattlijial signs of totumismi ejfOgainy, Iiolbf in 
tlesceni and ptwliibiliou of the uao of tlio eijojiymous object os food. Tlie ™Wy« 
of my inrominntB b not given by Joest, but it may be another name for one of the 
Sshes ho records. Other wise the two sccouida agree, though one b mom complete 
in some respccU mid the etljer in others. Tlicmgh Iwtli ore evidently but fragments 
of what b yet to bo obtoinod, their agrcenieot can leave no doubt that we have to 
do in this island with genuine aud typical toteiobnu 


FrtftiiWo. 

On tlib bbud Mr. Diirrad and I were able to make a more satiefactoiy inquiry 
into the aiihjeet of totemism und found tliore, not only the existence of tlm 
loatitutioii, but its presence ia a vety interwuirig form. Thera arc on thb bbnd 
ten exogumoua divisions, each taking hb name fmm a totem object TJii»e ton 
divbions are inimcd after the iiurr,, a Ibh; tlie cewfiatnnJtwi or licnoit crab; the tei^ 
or stingray; the «e«»<7w. a Gsh ; tho tw. the seadioii; tho iwraor, a tirnm- vnn 
water; fire; Ug^wett, or bowl; ami ambumi, grass. * ’ 

^ all the coses in which a divbbn takes tlie name of a fish, this fish nmv 
not eaten, while there ora restrietione of a dilTorant kiml for the people of other 
divisions except the tiro people, in whose case 1 couhi not dbcover that there was 
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Any Uboo. The wira or wtiter imiy nui dmik the wfater of it certAiii 

biihblin^ pool; the mcmlioni of tho (tymefe itlvuion may not cut food prejiHivd ilia 
how! nnrJ tho nuthttmi people limy uut wiilk oh ^mss. 

fn all ca^ tho )>eopIo are believed to owe their dosocBt to Uie object, from 
which they take their name. The n^/h> divbioti is ilesoelifted from a lire w]iieh 
the people say can still lie seen; the feymeic people aru deseemled fmia a child 
which llnatod to Vaiiikolo from some other place iu a 1x}wl; the atnbumi people 
Ifoliovo that gntsa gave birth to a female cliilil. The wf™ tieople are dosceridef! 
from water and the ronmiiidcr from their reapectivo tUhes. Ifete tha three 
canlinal sigtia are present in every case except that there ia no reetnetiou in tlie 
case of the lire people. The ttymeif. eiiample is particularly intcrioating. TJiere cjui 
he little doubt that this division is deecended from ef>me woiuan wiio came from 
another island and aome real or sopjtosed incident in connection with her nrrivAl 
was soiscfl on as the badge of her descendants, while a aomewhsi raTiaifu]: reelrictiou 
came w he iinpr^eed on them in fiitler to hriiig them into line with other divisiuiua. 
Tt illustrates well a possible iiiethcHi by which auch objects os the heavenly boilies, 
fire, water nr the mtnlaiw may come exeeptiormlly to Ite totenu; tJjoy mnv 1« 
chosen as laidgus fora new member of the community wlioae totem is unknown, 
aotne object being fixed ou to take its place. In tbe iicJghbomiug island uf 
Utnima the conditions ate probably the same as in Vanikola. 

It is ijuite clour that in this district in the Kcnrt of Mebiiesia we luivo 
genuine totemism, but the ease is very dilferaiit wlnm we turn to the tskmls soutlt 
of Santa Cnw or to the Solomiuia which lie north-wt»l of it. 

TtrK Solomon Islands. 

These tslandi! are fur from Imvinga unifornt culture and inaoine regions there is 
no totomidin or only its faint relics, while in nthem it is present. According to 
Kiblie' it is present in the Shortlond and Treasury Islands at tbn north-west oud uf 
the group, but oh these islamls ate now Iwing thoronghly studied by Mr. G, 0. 
Whoelcr I will not includo them in my survey of the group. Itiblw statea that tho 
tobemismof the Sliortlauds extends to the iimthcru end of Choiseul, ljut otherwise wc 
know nothing of thisislaml. In the rest of the Solomon Islamls them may lie said to 
l>e three dietinct cuUnres. In one groupcousisting of New < ii*orgia.Euvmna, Simbo or 
Narovo.Ganongga (Ronotigo) and Vella I.Avvlla there is no exogamy, tuarrmge bcuig 
regulated by kinship, while descent is through the male. Here there is notldiig 
which by any st retch of tlm term could Ihi regarded as totomUm. lu the most 
^‘astern group again, consisting of San (Jnstoval, Ugi, Ulana, and MoJaita (Mala), 
there is also male descent with murriago in gB&em] regulatefl by kin&liip, though 
there may alsi^ be some village exogamy. jumI liero aguin ihere is little or nu 
evidence of the oxinteuce of tntemisoL* 

* Zof. dVv 

^ In MnUiila Kte mAik- to inuvgios uf ibirla, ffword-Bvh or bontto, ainI Ihesa AiiimaJ* 

art fiaid to bt Ait53«tfiEa TA# p. 174). We know* bowsritr, ver^ JitUo 
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It ia in the intoriiiEiijjitfi group ooni?jiAtitig of tho i^latiikof Ffondn i Sfggelu), 
YsaTjfil (Biijjotii), (riiaiWcaTuir (jiosaibly ^mly the northern Savo and probably 

part of the Hneaell fakuik tlmt wo find dcfimtic exogamy^ the |>ciipte of CAch 
lAlaiid being dividsil into ^evoml soetioiis, the inombora of eaieh of whit^h ore not 
nllowed to intermarrjv^ 

The number of divisicine varioe in difToront Mautb. In Florida, where tlic 
divisions are called kmm, there are pml^ably now only fqitr, tho Hong^okanm or 
Manukaiiia^ Hotiggokiki^ Kggftoinhato^ and KalcELo^ two otliere given by Coiliirigtoa^ 
the ITiiiilio anii Laln^ having oithor died out or eiI^iIkmI into oilier divuiioiis. 
Over the greater part of Yaiibcl there nre only Llixee^ the Dhonggokaiiui, tho 
Vihiiviinagi and the Fosomogo. In Guodalennar 1 was tt>ld of ux kcniu. the Likwili, 
Kinda[)aJei/ITatiiulmtaf Kakmii* Kiki anti Siuibx The latUir divisiona anb,however, 
regardrfl in a dilTorent light fitan the bath T>eing said to 1)*; hranehes of the 
IvikwilL On Savo there are Gv{! divisions called mt^n, tho Gnniuhjiiit, Ohonggo, 
Lakwtli, KJkiga and Eakauga.^ 

Each of tlieac divisions has one or more aaemil olijecto, and when Iheae are 
animala they may mat in geiteml im eatoUp vvldle LhtTO h m some raso« belief in 
descent froTD an iifiimat which may nut lie eaten. These liueiied objrNjto mnet lie 
cotieideTod sepanitoly for each Maud. 

In Ilotidji tliH wicretl ohjecto am adled I conld not laake any inquiries 

TiiyseU in tTiIe isfaudp and must content myaelf with giving Cinlriiigj^in'n Koeoiiiit, 
The KoRiggiikaiiia may not oat Lho pigeon^ but they may out tiie hiui chilled 
Mannkania, from wiiicli they toko tlieir uaiiie. The Kakau, on tho oUior 

Imnd, may not eat the ct^\ from wliioli they uke their oiiiiiep wiiilc they are 

alfto forbidden Llie iKirrob The Nggaoinliato nmv tiE>t cat 

the giant diimx nor the T.»ahi tho white pig. 

In YaiiU-l llio itacreil oiijeeU an> i^illed UrnfaMti. 1'iio Vihuviinaxgi have 
their ifnrfjfidAo the frufunhiUn or triigltt which they may not oiit, the Dhonggohmiia 
liavc ihe jnMtfma or frigalu bird ntui tiie FiKtoijUJgp tlio a fkiuakeet. in 

each the irndfui/fo may not \m eaten. I was t^dd hy h inati who iKsIruigiffi to 
tlie Vihuvuiiagi IliaL tliiii iltviBioii ii\mluulaA i{miftilhi3 lhe Bhflrk(fA^)peTO<5mlile(™^fj, 
snake liel (f*firi). nw\ tliundcr lun! diat the roiir atJiniJjIa might uot b^ 

eaten. He could not toll iiitj what Wiirc the osaoebLod HfidaiHufot the other diviBioivi 
and it is that iM>uio id the iiHiivc are coiutuan to the wiiolo comruunitv* 

in tlnadidcanar a much ampler acay^unt wa^ nhiaiiuxl Uian olsewhere^ lyidi 
division or irtrita being found to have a large nuuiljor of the / of 

having dropfied in thins udiinfL 

The Ijikwili have aa iindu*<^ curtain men who were said to luive htnm tiie finit 


about tkia Mmul mtl 8aia CrutuvnL, viyd it ii qiiilc that tmmti form of toiembmi mnt W 

faund Ivcrit. Tbe ftoatliam of Gitminlimtiir U ^vieii l<s» knuwii. 


* of ibrtw dirtoi^n wi* fioit rtcurdi^l by WiKiilf&fil, A Nctfanditi 

H^aA hMtU^fn^ JjOlidnni IBJW^ ji. 44 i. 

■ The ^ In tbM vc^rds \m lln? ^^lolniLfisiui wltidi hi Ihw Mbuid might wfli( be tr^fua. 
bifcnled 4 A ffhr, ® 
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men of the clan, certain iiniiges oiid r.wn atiifuaK the thc^ww or eol and tho A^iAr, a 
^all Bfthp neither of l-heso ihh heiug oaten hy the monihent of the fliviEiou, TJie 
Kindapald have a& f their timt maiip tor^'other with a auahe ^Icd €kf?h(>li 9 it 
the moon and etin s]>akeD of to^^etlier in one word os and a sacred lire 

ea]Le<t hir iantbu, Tlift Haumhata havo ^bci tJieir 6 nit niun, n shark cal]t;»l 
hahmnofmnhQ imil the miraAa, a [hgenii, neitlior ^hfirk imr pij^n bein^ oaLen. 
ALmiit Iho other div^sfona the inrormatien waa Jes? cietinite, hut it aoenicd that 
neitlier the Kakuii nor Kiki oould the atiark^ while the Sim ho were forbidden 
tho monitor hzanl. 

In Ctiiitdalt^nar tho aro laueh revei^uc^odp and luy infomiEuit, a 

Christianp said that feliey were woiiihi]ipC(L [f a HaumhaU man wisfica to kill 
an onetny on the km I fie goes to a npedat place luelon^iu^ to the mir^h^ birrl 
and ealle on the bird far (iuLmer) and mt^diAo. {atTetigtrh)> IIu otfers food 
in the fonn of a piiddiiiig us well as Hnh, pork and tobacco, and it is Nandni 
who gives him the which ennhles him to kill his cneiiiy'^ H^on the other 
I jamb the Haumbata mEin wishes to kill his enemy on tho sea^ ho innkos ofTerings 
to Jkticaim|ionikjj and ihh sliark will f>ii;ak the canoe atid eat tiie enemy. 

Tlifl Bacro<f snake (cAo/wfwi) of Kindapilei is a very hig creatnra which lives on 
a |io<!k hy a ploec callofl Kolt. Tlie place ia fEiibitldcii Up nil except the Kitidajialei^ 
an<i the people of tfiat division unly go them U^ woi^hip him. If others wbh U>pns£^ 
tlie place, thej' must go in a cnniie or walk hy far out on the rceh Tho Kiitila|KilQi 
jkcoplc hike pndditigs and othur oderiiigH |o iLe snake and obtain oninfi fr^nu it 
iti.Mt as the HanmliaUi g>!t imna from tlioir bini Naroho. The KunloiJ^dei also 
oiitain /yrnno from the sun ami riioan^ iind from the Nocred iirt« c^lkd^iX'^ Tho 

loiter is a fire whioli apniiga out of the mck at a certain place, imEi wficn the jjcopio 
take ofToriiigJi L^lc^lc are burnt in tho lire. If Iho people fciU a man they lake tho 
tongue and lips a*i an oflcring to bikf fomfru. Thewi is a hiuktihJ s[jot to the 

muon and sun, vnlainuno^f, where similar offcriijgs aro Rinc!t\ 

If tho animal fiai/ii*p^aro mien, the result k iUntas; thus a man who eatb the 
mm/Air hiril gels sick, nlid hlood comes ^>iii his mouth und nose* To make hhu 
well nflcring!! aie rtiado to Narohaand tho man may rocovt-n If the 
is eaten s^pros break out on the body of ihe orrender+ 

The f'avo uamo for the saered objects is tiutnjalL The GauiuliatH liave, in 
addition to an image and a spiiit woman, the fvifici or imniiupr U^rd, which Ltiey do 
not eat_ The Idionggo have a spirit man Ujgcthui' W'itli the inmhu kom (sacrod hirti}, 
whiidi is the same os llio natiifthHiu of Vsai>eL The DikwiLj do net cat a stnnll 
monitor ILmnt called while the Kikiga tinvo dircc prohibited miininkj 

tho sharks a largo flat fish called and the jbimn, a pigw*n. 

The aacivd aspect of the anltiia] Undo^o docs not ^iM^m to be preecut in Sjivo, 

■ (ii ^a^iKltiOEi willi th-tp /leiAaciHtioa of AnimnLn hiii[ litiavpiily thtr 

of Bxti^mDDsdirlsioiu of aimmiinitj^ it LniiTPiKirtaet lliat in tli-s wicrviJ baiiom ol 
Fforida C^rtagt4>ia rtM^rch th^ preisenca of iniHgeo *d Innh nml dsli, erwaliliui 

and Bhferk% the luji and moon and uioii. This niaka it highly prohablo that ihtnt ckieted in 
ihb Bii usoci&tiaii of iiudaki Tesembling that of tJio KiDd«|!aJei ill (idaddaniHr# 
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thi^rD is tmlliiiig whii^h my tnfonuant, uailod vrQrt»iui>piti;*, but anituiil ta 
ujereiy ittrubtt iini] ia nat eiiti3u> 

In mII discs ihc diviaioitsim; ocot^uiuiis, uikI liioni us u dtsfiniUs curitiSiMiiiibtidi 
iiotwemi liiD divisions of iliHorunt isbiKis, thue tha Kiudapdbi of (iviui.ittlCEi[iiir 
corrcajKiud io Uis} Dhuiigt^nkatua of Vaabel, tho Uouggciktuiiti t>f Flcuids, iitid tl;v 
Dhonggo of Snvo. A Gnnrlnlcsnai man belonging to the Kinikpaloi would bv not 
alio wed to marry a Iikouygokaiua woiuau if be weuL to live on YsalJol, but woulil 
)i6 Uiuitdl in his choice to itie women of the other two divisions of that isliunl. 
The Dhonggokttmii of Ysabel appear to corttspotul to both the lIon{^ukama and 
Honggokiki of I'Jorido. The Lakvvili of Guadalciuiar or Savo uorruspotid to the 
Vlhiiviirjogi of VisalKil and llio Kakan to the I’ostiiimgo. CcMlriugton e.vpiaius ttie 
cli111!rant uimibcr tif kema in tlm dilTereHt islands by tlie sjiUtting of a oliiu into 
two Boctiuna, tmt it is possible tliat then! may also Iiavo benm a dying out in soino 
duses^ as appous to have fuippenod or bo Iiap[)(nniig with the Himhu and Ijihi of 
Kloridu. The late Dr. Wulclnnan toUt mo tlmt tlieie was one district cf Ysibel 
where tliere ate only two divisions, and this may have Leon due to such a 
<]iHapiK,-nrancu. So far we haw seen that there is a duhnitc ossociatioti of two of 
the cardinal signs of toteiuisinj exogamy and taboo of the aniinnb as feed with verv 
dcfuiito ruapeoL in Guadalcamar at any ruLo, The third wirdiiiol aigu is Itsa 
definite: Dr. Godringlon ettat^s that the FloHcla [leoplo have seme sort of licLief 
la descent from tho onirnak which they may not cat, but in otio uase tJic aneestor 
wliich gave its name to a the Afanukama, could bo eaten, tuid the native 

aecomits tepreBcntcd tho forbidden animals as having been agsociated witli Immaii 
ancesfora rather than os oucesturs ttiemselws. I was not able to go iuUi this 
qitestion of descent, but aii Yeabcl tiiaji ^vo me the legend of the origin of the 
Vihuvimogi, wliich probably represents tite kind of tradiiioD by which Lhu*iiativcii 
account for tiie connection between men and auiumla An caglo (majrwAidw) 
called Vilmviinogi laid eggs in a nest on a big tree. Wlien the eggs broke 
there came out of one a woman who lived up in tho true. Afler a time she 
camp down and the people made tier their cliief. She had many ehildren, and 
sent them all over tli« island, and the Vihuvutiagi people are all descended from 
these childieii. 

l>r. Oodriiigton, who first duscribod the condition tn the Casteiu Solouaiitn, did 
not leigard it ns totemiam. He based this opinion on the fact that the Mauukaiiia 
[leuple of Florirb may eat the bird of tliat name and on the staLejiieuts af tfio 
iiativsft that the animal ouiy represents some former famous nituiiber of the clan. 
FurtJjor, he believed that tlie practice of nut eating cartaia animals wa« of modern 
growth, and was merely the lesuit of pTolubitions laid down by inilividuals. As 
an example of such a prohibition he describes how a man of much iulhionee in 
Ulawu had at his death prohibiled the eating of bananas, saying that he would lie 
in the bajiatm, and the natives still said tliat they could not eat this uum when they 
referred to the prohibition on the hnnaiia. 

These facts ore very mteresting iu iUualratiog how tofcewic reettictious may 
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grow up or l» altowid, but Uiey cnu ImrJly 1w nUowtuI to tako the Solomon fsluiidfi’ 
iuBtiLotion out of the catogory of toteiuistii. We Imvu lioro not only what I have 
Milt'd the thwa cardinal aigus of toUsmiani, hut wu liavo also the very rltstidod 
veneration for tlio tolom whidi uomctiines MceojaiNiiiies tho fully Javolo]j«d inetitu- 
lioii. Wiien everything else ia eo characteristic of totomisin, it swuia extroniviy 
unlikely that the [irniiiiiitioii oa uating tho totem ahonhl have heeii oljaeut till 
recent timea, micl until further light is thrf'wn on the matter, t think llie Eaete 
must bo held to iiwiicate the ocistonce of toteniifim. Tlio view of tho natives that 
the sacred animal only represents (Wiiie famous nueestor presents no dilliculty, ami 
fivinta only to a coiuUtiun similar to that of liji (see p. IbdX in wliicli tiiora is 
prohnlily ooii fusion [it the native mi ml botwoou dosceni from tlio animal iu^elf 
and deecent from a man associated cloaely with an aiumal 

The evidciicCi taken ob a whole, points strongly to tho conditinn Vicing Ofio of 
gsnuine totemiam, but in a relatively late stage, in wliich tha totems and othor 
sacred objects, including hiinimi niioostore, ate all classttl U^tlior as fiitthfn, wliile, 
so far as the sooiaj iiH|iet 5 t ia txmceruuU, it is possible that tltora has been a con- 
hidaroble departure fr^tm the original conditiuiL Tliu unly pieeu of evidence I can 
Viriiig fonvsrd in favour of tJiis latter position is derived from si place called Kia at 
llie north-western end of YBaViel. VVliuii 1 was in the Western Solomons 1 was 
tokl that at Kia tbay bad a large nuinlwr of aocioJ divisimiH which appoarttl to Ikj 
dans. When in Ysabd 1 aakml Llie late l>r, WdoUman alwiit this,ariil ho said that 
they laid there a large nnmlier of divisions in place of the lumnal three of tin* rest 
of the iHland. Sliottly before his death lie sent lue a list of tliesu Uivisions showing 
that each of the three normal Ysnliol aectioiia was diviilcd into a number of aiaaller 
divisions, each taking its name from an object which Dr, Welciinuin called a totem. 
Ho did not expHBsly state in Ids letter to nio tlusl these totems wore not eaten, but 
I have no doubt that his use of tlie terui was meant to imply this. 

Tim following is Hr. Wekhman’B listTlie Vihuvuii^i have eh sabdivisioiis, 
taking tiicir uamea frorii tlie mlahti,n tree like the banyan; tJm wi&diwitrArtfu, a 
blue pigoon; tlierwwnt or dugong ; the Aoinfeinn!, tree with iftlible leaves; the 
or [Kiiior mulberry, ami the dittyi, a large bomuia. The Hhouggokania hiul nine 
divisions, nyyahzti, a white cockatoo; the or BUn; tlio or |9orpoise ; 

tha MjigKni 7 y^/i! or Hying fos ; the rurvyu, lliu bivalve Pnib; the jkh'Ai! or opossum j 
tho hfjfi or boatblll heron; the wiewrArt mnultt or toucan, aud thu rowfw, a RsIl The 
butt two divisioiis are now extinct, ono having disappearod duiiisg the last five years 
ami (he other within fifteen yuare. 

The Posomogo have twelve divtaious, tho tiwr, (f) kingiish; the Unyye or turtle: 
tlie jiww, a liluek lauana, wild and iiieiliblo; the rotisyisi, a shi'II fish, fYeroccroa 
tawbis ; the kikiitint, a ii%lit bird, iiletiUlied from a picture wjili the jerfoluou ; tho 
inMati or CoiJiis ycnmtfU; the ftirir or large arwa nut; the rweAn, a grasB; Liui 
fa/aUA€, a daia; the hviio or bright yellow cooonut; the tareoa, a yellow land 
snail (CViiucdfa), aiid the jjrtAvAjiw, (f) a small sword fish. 

Here we liave a grouping of what appear to be tetemig elans into a number of 
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lar(wr gronpn, I f the«v eiubili visions once existed nil over Ysebel end the other isleitile 
whore exogamy is still practised end lisve disiip|MSftre«l, we Iibvg e ready explanation 
of somo of the eotnplexidea of tiie present condition. Kia is at the end of YmlicI 
nfiarost to Choiseui, and it is possible that investigation of lliis latter islatiil may 
help to throw light on the matter And may bring the totomiam of Yeudel 
into relation with that nf tlic islands at tho other end of Ohoiseul, but at piesottt 
all that, oait lie done ia to wait for furlheT infonuatiou which may ehici<late 
tho nainro of tho conditaon in the Easlom Solomons wliioh, if it be not tlie real 
article, has simulated it so closely. 

South Melasesu. 

The evidence for or against the existence of lotemiBni in that port of Melancaia 
lying ermtii of the Santa Cruz group is very sligliL I did not vidt New Caledonia 
jioF the Loyalty lafanda and liave no infotiuatton frotn that region. My Slav in the 
Suntliern New Hebrides was too brief to obtain any new iiialeria] myself, hut tho 
Itev, J. W. Mackenzie, D.I)., of h'iln Island, lias very kindly given me a note ou tlie 
social lit visions of thu Kfatese.' On the ialainl of Kfate there are ten or niciio 
divisions called which otu exogamons, each taking its name from a plant or 

jiiunml, but Dr. Maekeuzie does not sny expressly that ttiere is any pnihibition of 
the title 4tf tlieee as food. Thu f<dlowiiig arc the objecte from which ten of (.he 
xM^ak uike their names: the Haiimiunn a tuber like Iho nrrowtfKit; the taro; the 
yam; the coconut; tlio liroadfrnit] the her^ a ktml id fuiigiis \ the nmnal, a kind of 
wild yarn; ttie a plant with large leaves like those of the liaiitttia; tlie kenm, 
u shell, and the toiil or octopus. Though we do not at present know whotlior theni 
are any restriutinnB conuecteil with tlie use nf these ohjecls, their asKociatuiu with 
exogamy, and tlioiT definite function in providing nainea for iIh' Gsrjgonnms divisions, 
makes it extremely prahahlo tliul we liave to do with gonnine mteiiiism. If so, wo 
liavo a striking exoniplo of n cotnuuinily where plaut^toteuis are more uumerotls 
than tliore derived from anttnak. 

fii the northern New Hehridcs iny own investigations were tiioiteil to the 
Esland uf ihiga or I'entecost. Here tberv i$ the cliaincteriatic Hrelancsinn 
dual organisation, hut 1 eouhl find no evidence that there wein su tali visions of the 
moieties with objects w'hich might lie totems. Tim two moiotics take tlioir iKMiieH 
fnim Togaro and Suqe, and these have no eonrtcetion with aniuislH or ptanls. 
i nm iudchled to the Bov. H. N. Dntnmioud for the information, Itowcvnr, that Lhe 
Suqo natives call ihiioo of the Togaro division sow {mutan dum) and giant dam 
shell {ihb/as ialai), w'hilc the Tagare natives call tliose of tlie Kitqe division lartio 
{inaian arm), matan a fiower, and tarr. (undern yeto) with rersnmee to 

their origiiL Tlieae names are generally used only in fqHjrt or anger, and it is 
paesibls lliat wo have in this derisive nse a relic uf toteruisiii, a survival uf a 
cundilton in which within each moiety there were u iiu»iUt of totemistic groups 
os ill many Australian trilxss. 

i gteakio Msiiilotiald, Ooeaitia, Mnlbouine and Lutidoii, Jflfio, |ijK lartuid laj. 
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In the Baiikfl' aiid Torrca iakiiik I nuide uery full inqtiiri^ into facta which 
might bear on Uatetaism^ anii in neither group could 1 obtain iiny evuictJiie of the 
inatilutJoiL lu the Tort^^ Iflkiidfl J obtained a list of aniinaia thot were not 
eatou, hut the abstention hod iis all caaea ii nAturoJ catifle. In tlio inland of Mota 
in the Banks' group, one of bhu two divisions of the comm unity took its uaiim 
from thti or giant clLun-shelb a htel of some iiiUnr^t In connection witli what 
was found in Pantecost Iskiiil, but Iwrdly enough to funiish a for tlic past 
existence of totem ism. In none of the other ialandH of tho group nor in the 
Torres group could I discover any connection 1 jet ween tlie imnn^ of the sodal 
divisions and those of aniniuls or plants. 

While there is tJius no evideiico of developed totemismt there is one institution 
of these isltMids which may poasth!}^ liave bawl n U^teiuie origin. Professor HutUui 
Weteter^ has shovi'ii that there is much to lie said in favour of the development of 
^cret societies frfuii social divieioim such as totemic chins, uml it is pcaaible that 
they may have had sucfi an origin in the Banks* lalandK It is perhaps sigtiiflcant 
tliat iu the region comprising the northern Jfew IlabrideSi the Ikviika* and tlie 
Torres groups where totomism is absentg the aeoret KOCietieit of Melanesia appear 
to have reached their highest JevelopnienL 

Though devolope<l totemisin thus apjiearH to absentj ihero was found in Llie 
Banks^ Islands a group of iTcHefa whioli are of the grcate^ii interest in eoiinectioii 
with the pooftible origin of totembm. In tlu^se iskmls devoid of the d&voloiUHl 
institution there c^xlsfc l^licfa which would seem to ftiraiah the moat mitnnil elaitiiig 
point for totomiain. tiuliefs which Dr Froiier has been led by the Australian 
evidence to regard an the origin of the institution. 

[ji the iHlaud of Muta in the Banka' gn>u]i there are many individtuils who 
an? not permitted by the custcuu of Uie iidaud to eati tho Hush of corlaiu aniuuds 
iKir to eat certain fruits nor touch certain treeo. I'he ground for the pn3hibiti(m in 
most eases is tliat Ibc jiorsoTj is JjcUoved to be llio imimul or fruit in question, tils 
iijotbcr tiiiving receive^l aonio inlliietji^ from the wiiiual or plant at ecujception or 
at some other |teriijil of pregnancy. 

The course of events ia usually iw foUowB! a woman sitting down iu her 
ganlen or in ilie biisli or on tho shon^ finda an animal or fruit in her lobitbih. 
She takes it up and lorries it to Urn villastv where she asks tho iucmiitig of tUo 
apptdiraiiue. The people Eiay that she will give birth to a clutd who will have ilie 
cliamch^ru of tliLn nnimal or even, it apix^itiid, would be hinufelf or lietuelf tli^ 
uninuil. Tlie woiimn then mkey- the creaturu back to the place wliere aho liad 
found it and places it in ita proper hoTuc; if it is a land iiiiimal on tho land; if 
a water auiinal hi Uie pwl or Btrooiii fniiii which it liud probably como. She 
builda up a wall round it and goes to visit and feed it ever)' day. After a Lime 
the aniniiil wdll iJiBapjuniTp anil it is believod that that is bocaiisc the anuuol ha^j st 
the time of its <lianp|>earBUco eiitcn?d tti^ the womau. It soeiiieii quite clt^ar that 
there was no belief m physical impregnation on the jiart uf the animah itor of the 
I l*riunU'rw ikem N«w Vurk^ p. ^ 
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wntty of s material object in tlie rorm of tin* animiil into iier wotiib, but so far au 
I oould gittlior^ an nnima] found in tkis way was regurdoiL as motti or less 
anpernaturttl, a spirit auiniul ami not one uiaUfriul, from the beginniiig. 

It tins fia|)|)etuKl in tlio meinoiy of an oU luan now living on Mota that 
a vroman who has found on animai in Jjei- lorndoth liaa carried it carefully in her 
cloflod hands to ilje village, but that wlieu she htia openwl her hands bo tiliow it lo 
Uie [Hjopio, the animal has gone, nud in Uiis caae it was believed tliat tho (jutrj' 
liod taken pkce while the woman was on Iier way from the bush to the village. 

1 could not find out what interval usiially ebpeea between the iliflappenrant'o 
of the aniiiial and tlie birth of tbe child, but thin did not wem to be regarded as 
a matter of imporUince, for it was oleor that Utis beiief was not ocwinpaniwl by 
any igoonuice of tlie physical rdfe of the Imnmn father, nnd that the father playoil 
the same part in cotiception as in cases of birth imoccomponied by on anitnul 
appi^ice. We‘ found it inipossiblo to get definitely the lielief ae to the nnture of 
the iiifiuonce exerted by the atiimal on the woinnn, but it must be ramemlemhl that 
any liolief of this kind can hanlly have escapeti the many yeiim of European 
influence and Clirislian teaching which the people of this group have n^ceivetl. U 
is iloubtful \^liether uveii a invc^atigatioa of ttib jKiiut touIJ now ^rticit 

itie origimU belief of the iieople about Uko nature of the tnfiiience, 

it is regaoted as being in some sense tbe animal or 
fruit which hml lieon found and tended by tho mother. Tlie child may not eat the 
animal during the whole of its life, and if it .loea so. will suffer serious illness if 
not death. If it » a fruit which has beer, found the ciiild may iioL eat this friit 
Of touch tlie tree on which it grows, tho latter restriction remaining in those cases 
ni which the fruit is inedible. -Thus a fruit used as a taboo mark would useless 
for this purpose to one who owed to it hia origin. 

A cose has occurred quite recently in wldch a girl unwittingly oUbnded 
iqjuiiist the prohibition. She was on eel-child, and when quite young hail gone to 
fish with some companions on the slmre. Tlmy caught aoma lidi including an eel, 
and all were cooked by tliem on tlm shore in Uie same jait, and were then oskn 
A few hours nflerwurtlB the child began to rave ami Lemiiic quiUi nuul ThJ 
IHXiple inqiiirml into the doings of the cliihl and found Itiat she lui.l not eaten any 
part of the eel. hut only the lish c^xikiul in tho same pot, and tliis waa held to Iv 
sidlimetit to have produced her couditiott. 

T inquired into the idtui at the liottom of Iho pnihihition of tho animal «i food, 
and it appeared to 1» that Uic jierwHi would he eating hiiuself, h aeiniieil that the 
act would tiorcganled aa a kind of csnnibalisid. It was evident thai there is a 
boUef in Uie most inliiiiaUf relation between tlm person and all individuals of the 
species with which lie is identified 


A further aspect of tho Iwlief lu tlie animal nature of u child U tlini it 

liarUikes of the physical and luviital characters of the snitiiul with which it is 

* Tbi- mfon.i.tHm was nbmi,..v| will. thi^aJd of tB» Kei^. f’. E. Fox and tb^ R*t W J 
to wkiijtiff bel|i I tim very ^ivjaiy 
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iilenu'flcU, Thus, if tho iiuituaJ fouml has Iwn & sea-snake, and this is a frequent 
ncciirrence, tiie child would be weak, indolonl and s!»w j if an eel, there will be a 
aunilar disposition: if a hermit omb, the child will lie hol-temi»red ; if a fljiiif; fox 
it will also ie hi>t-U'!m{>ered and the body will be dark; if a l>ruHli turkey, the 
dis[»sition will Iw good; if a lirnni, the rhiid will lie soft end gentle j if a rut, 
thoiightleBS. hasty and inlemporate. 

If the object found has been a fruit, here *Ij«> tlie ehtld will partake of its 
nature. In the case of a wild Malay apple the chtliJ will have n 

big belly, and a peruon with this condition will be aaksd. " 1>(5 you come froin the 
matmaia^viffa t" Again, if the fruit is one called mmtinilNmiqat the child will 
have a good diEqxsitionJ 

In the i&limd of Motlav nut far from Moto they have tlie aanis Iwlief that if a 
mother has found an animal in her dress, the child will Iw identified with that 
nnimitl nnd will not be allowed to cat it, Koro again the child is believe! to have 
the oharsoters of the animal, and two instances given were that a child idontifiel 
with a yellow orah will have a good disposition and be of a light colour, while if a 
henait 'emt} has been found, the child will bo angry and diungreearble. hi this 
Island a woman w Eio desires her child to have certain characU-ro will frequent a 
place where she will bo likely tu eiiooantor Iheunimnl which cauiieft the appearanw 
of these obaractertf. Tlins, if she wants to have u light oolonretl child, she will go 
to a place where thaia are light colonreil crabs. 

[ inquired vary carefully whether n case had ever lioeu known in wliicti the 
proliihitioQ of an aniimd as food due to tliis belief had been poBseti on to a 
child or other dcsceuthuit, but it W'us clear that such an idea was quite foreign to the 
belief a and customs of the people. The taboo is purely an mdjvidiial matter. In 
every respect but this, there is the closest reBemblaiico with Uttemism, in the food 
prohibition and the belief m descent from or identity witli the anitna! or plant, we 
have two of iheennstant and characteristic features of toteiniam, while the belief in 
the physical and mental resemblance of man and aulmal is found iu typical totemiaui 
iLS in that of the Western people of Torres straits.* W'b have only to have the 
tnlsm and belief in deaeent utid reactublance transmittal to a group of descenchuiUi 
to have typical lotemiem. We have here a perfectly luitural anil intelligible 
ex|>hination of tlie origin or of one origui of totemism.and yot it oocure iu a fieople 
whuee aottial system hue no toteuiic reatures at the present time, whahfVcr it may 
liuve hml in the past. 

in 1905 lit, J.O. mlvaiu'Wl a lij-potheais to oeconiit for the origin i»f 

tominiem which was l.'ftsotl on the lieliefof certain ceutmi Aiistmlian tribea which 


I TIk! ditpovtimi of a child luay li»v* other A chiM bora in a jilacia whonj the 

iwa^t frwii itilB to side will bo iihe it, naiiMided, twniijijf fmto one porpew to 
aeotber, while one Irtj anwtm Sli>ia U fond of pUjing an ulJ uiati dtearoed itburOjr 

Iftoro H» birth ot children pin ling rouatl a pool. 

* Hrpaiilmi h. Torrrn St^aStt, cul. r, p. Ittr fTeoy. 

* Fitrtnif/nijf ferwur, IBU^ vol, TS, fi, fria. 
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afiaigti to a child the totem bokiigin^ to the place wliero the motliet hniL twcuuiea aware 
of the new life within Iter* Iti hk “ ooiitseplicmal" theory Dr. Fmaer asjtitowl iliat 
the belief that u child Imd on anhoal ur plant miturej or one derived from any other 
object, woadufl to aotuethiug which bud ini pressed itself im the mind of the woumn 
at the time of quickening. Be euggcstiKl that, something the wouitui bad rovcnlly 
eaten would prt>luildy moet often furnish such an object, and aa other cuhbus he 
uuggested tliuL if at the tiiiio of quickening aim liad been " watching a kangtuna, 
or tNtUectiiig grasa> 9 ceit for food, or bathing in water, or sitting under a gum-tree^ 
site might itimgitie that the spirit of a kangaroo, of gniB3-Be*al,of water, or of a gum- 
tree Imd i>asKi) into her, and accordingly, ilmt when her child woe liuni, it was 
really a kangaroo, a gnias-aoefl, water, or u gum-tree, though to the bodily eye it 
prettented the outward furiu of aliunian lieibg." Ln thia jiaasagc Dr. Frazer has 
oasunicd a series of aitimlions very closely resembling tlmt which 1 have ocLiially 
fttinid toezkt in ihcltanks' Ishinda,and them k detiniiolyestabltahed thcexistcuce 
of the belief which rurms the Itosia of his conception id Uieory. It is true tliat in 
the Banks’ islanda the Itclicf and alteiclaul customs Iiave not tiecome the starting 
|Kdnt of txitennstn, hut there am tunny ways of accounting for thia, wlietlier it 
U* that totcmiain never eiristed in these isiamls or whether the itistjtntiun waa 
once present and was li^t iliiring the devolopiuent of Llie sec rat societies. 

The most important feature of the Banks’ htdlcf is tlint tliesupjKJSod aiuujoi or 
plum nature of the eliild is aecoiupontod i>y a taboo on the flesh of tiie aiiiinul os 
(oml or on Llie uae of the plank Perhaps tlie moat universal ftiuiuie of toleiuisin ia 
the exisUnice of a restrictiuii of this kind and the conccpLionol Uieory of toteiuiam 
furtijahes a reaily cxplanalioti of this tinivensaLity, Further, it enables us to mider- 
stiiud not only belief tii ilesceut from the toUiin. but also liie ambiguity which so 
often accompanies Uiia belief. Thus m the hjiatcm i^toloinoiiK we have setut tWt 
while nckiKiwIetlging their descent from the totem-auimal, the people regard this 
aniiua] rather us the rapreseuLative of a human onevstor Lhaij os the uncestor itihdf. 
iliia Imtief Imcuiucs [tcrfeetly luiluml if the ancestor lioa I wo natures, oim human 
ami the other uniuial; if he is, aa hi tlio Itunk’ Ishinds, Jin nnuudl In Inuoau I'onn, 
Tlie chanieteristtc features of lotcinism Imcnnio perfiN.‘t1y iittiuraJ if the institution 
iuw grown out of mich a Imlief as that of the Banks' iiilundem. or the shuilar beliefs 
suggosteil l>y Dr, Frojscr, 

It is iuiprobahle that toteinUtn ims had everywhere the same origin, or rather, 
one of exactly the flame kind, luid in some parte at least of ^fortii Atuerioa the 
uliseoco of iKiUftf in descent fivuii the totem and tlie iwhire of the myths make it 
probablo that there the institution inia Imi its origin in the guardian aniitioL it 
ia intcrcstihg that n belief in ti guardian aniniul should also exist in tlm Banka’ 
Ifllands, and it is aigtdlicaut that in tliis case again the mysterious c&nnisitiuu 
tictweeii iiinn and ommol is accomtoinicd by a taboo on the ilmh of the latter. 

A Banks' islander often stands in a definito relation (itwards nu {Uiinial which 
is calJeil his tsmoniw, Tliia seems to tie at I ho aarna time the familiar of the joirflcn 
and also a kind of lire-tokeu. A pcrwjii wlui wiahes to have u iiimutttti goea to unv 
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who Ii88 jftoitn fur ibia yntpose, or prolmbly wlio ia the licrodltary possesflor of a 
stotio which hu Huch irrtrtjwi. This tnao carries out ft rite in which he druike the 
juloe of certain leaves and then depoeita the leaves in some cleft of the roolcs; it 
must bo in some place wh«r® they cannot ho touched by salt water* The people 
wait till the leaves atitik and th«n watch the cleft to see some anitnal come out, 
and when thia appears it is the of the pitBon on. wlioae behalf the rite has 

lieon porfotincd. Tlie animal is taken tip and put in ft suitable place and viaiteii 
fmm tiina to time* 

The tomottr'a lias two functions. If its owner wishes to injuto anyone be will 
ejieak to tlie laati who has procured the fanMiniK for him, saying that he wisLea 
the tajfkiBiw to injure hia enemy, atnl aa a result the m?naniu would do so in the 
way peculiar to itself \ if an eel it would bite him j if a shark it would ewallow 
Itiin. If a wi*n who has a falls ill lie will go to visit it, or if he cannot 

go lumeelf will send another to inepect iL In either case the animal is tuiiiod 
ovor catefiilly to see what is the raalter with it; it way be found tliat eome object 
may be stieking in iln skin, in wbioU case the object ie removed and tho man 
recovers. It may bo that the animal is fonml to tw dying and iu thia case when 
the aiiiiiuil dies, the man will die also. 

I was given a striking nooouut of a recent occurrence in cantmetiou with a 
tauuinin, which had in this case been brought to Mota from another place. The 
owner, ft blind man, went to the email island of Merig and oskod a man there to 
cftivy out the appropriate ceremony. A large ibsard of the kind called puastt 
appeared, which watt brought to Mota and pot near the village in the roots of a 
big banyan tree, whore it grew vety Urge. Long after the blind man fell ill and 
told ft friend to go aud see the animat, using the words *' Look fti me,” referring to 
the lisanl as himselt The mnii went alone to the tioe, but when he got tbere, was 
too trighteoed to call uiwo the animat He was sent again, but tliia time took 
soiiie companions to keep np hU isouroge, Alitou they got to the tree the man 
cftltcil the name of tlie animal, ffosnannyiispicnf, and tlw lamtxiiiit came out. It whs 
a very large lizard, much larger than any other the men had seen in Moln, 
it came out it seemed sluggish and walked as a sick mail would walk, Tlio sou of 
tho blitid man, who was one of the compiinionSi then asked the fftmoniii if it was 
ill, and the creature uodded its head and then retumed into the roots of the banyan 
tree. They went back and told tho blind man that he was ill, and not long after 
he died. At the same time the banyan tree fell and is still lying on the 
ground across the pathway, and this was token its ft sign that the tatitaniu was 
also dead. 

Mr. Durnul was told by a Motlav imui in tlie TomeB Islands tlmt iliero was a 
similftr belief in Motlav, but we foiled to obtain any Recount of it, though the 
loauner of our informant loft no doubt in our mituis that the failure was iliic only 
to hia reticence. Tho person who tiBu» an animal as (flinftKtrt will not eat any 
aiiiimd of that kind. Su for as toteinisiii is ooucerned, the potnta of lutereBt in the 
famanw are this taboo ou the ilesh of the anitual itmi liic clear idcutificatioii of 
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the mftTi with tht? iininml. It was quite certain that the eoimoction of uiao lUui 
annual with the attendool tahoo woa a ptirely iudiviiluai matter and was never 
tTanHinitted to another getierution. 

Tiiere are other ca^ ogiiin of taboo on tlie fleali of animals in thusu isJainis. 
thus, in tlie island of Motlnv, a uian who had certain tiiedical powere might aljsiain 
from the ilesU of somo aniuinL bclioving that if he did not do so, hie mediciiio 
would lose its edicacy. Again, it was habitual, in iiiouming, to aliaUin from 
certain foocia^ hnt there was no evtilenec that these taboos were ever loiiiBinitted 
Its a siniilaT talxw, descriljed by CodringLon, has licen trauamitted in the iolaitd of 
Ulnwa tn the Seloinons, 

We Imve tliua in the IJanka' islands, at least, two lieliefs, wbicli, with tlieir 
attendimt cnetonut, have probnhly formed, the origin of totejoism elflewlit-ro, and 
yet they exist in ii [xsople who are at the presunt time singiilarly devoid, not only 
of the develojjcd iustitiitioii, but even of the definite survivals which exist in to 
luojiy pkeea Whether wo have in tl« eecrot iiooioties the evidenco of a reuinto 
condition of totetniam or wlicther this institution Inti never had ita seat in tiiese 
islands, it ia diiRr that at the preaant time the beliefs in queation exist in teul 
indoiiondenco of teteinism. If Ihew bdiefs, or one of ihein. Iiave at some time 
formed the starting point of lotembin, it is clear that the institution has lived mid 
died or else has diaappeared in an institution in whiuh its presence is only with 
difficulty to recogiiiaed, and yet the licliofs have contiimixl apparently in a 
pristinu fono. The existence of aiich beliefs in the absence of totemisrit shows 
how iiajUBtifiod it iu to oaeutoc the prcidous existence of teteniinin in n (icojda op 
the ground of Btorics of men turning into animals or of anluia! funiilinm 


Associated I’otkms, 

I: will liavfi been noticed that in most of the PolyricBian und Slcknesian 
examples brought forward in this itrticli', a clajj or other social division lias had 
more than one totem. In many cases obviotia reasonH why this should be so cau 
be given. Unis in ttie case of the multiplication of totems in the tnouniain triiics 
of Fiji, recortled Ijy myself, it is clear that while oim is the totem of tins tribe, 
others belong to smaller diviaiojiH of the tribe. A man has two tototim, one as a 
niember of the tribe and the other as mcnibar of a or tvk«tld-n. If my 

supposition ta oorrwt that llie totem of the tribe lias been derived from that of 
some cliief,' this lioconiea perfectly tmtural. for a man will acquire this new totem 
from the chid in wlditioii to tlisL which ho had previously had os member of his 
disiskn of the tribe. Again, in such a plact* us the Reef Islmnls where there is 
definite iiuxture of two raooa, the multi]>ticity of totems may have been a direct 
result of the fusion, .inotlier origin may be the ftoiott of diviriuiis of one iwople 
or the alwiiptioij of the surviving members of a nearly extinct diviaioti, and I have 
auggesteni that this may account for the condition which ta now to tm fouml iti, tlie 

' Jfmt, L80Rt p. 134. 
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Eaatem Solomons. IL wunlt] be Jiutural ilint tlic whole lUvislon should adapt the 
totetiiaor the elenieuts which lutvu Iweii fmsttJ toguthor. A still fiiither explaafltion 
is to be foiiriil in the tuonsitioR fitmi matrilineiLl to [latriiiueal JoBcent whet® this 
him lukeu place ; thus Dr. nmldoii iind I have auggest»l‘ that thu may bo the origin 
of wlint wc eall the Eiibeidiory tnteim of the weatem ttibo of Torres Straits. 

There is, however, a COSO in which none of tbeae explanations seem directlv 
appHcoLle, via., in the as-sociatioii of trees and animals which hu been m»Klod by 
do Maraciti in Fiji.^ 'fhis seems to furiiish ii [sirallel to the condition whiob 
Dr. Selhpiiami Inis desedUd* ns linked toloins in Sontli-eaat Sew Guinea. In this 
region p4Kdi Boeiid division lina four toteiiiH, one a bird, another a fish, a third a 
snake, anil the foiirLh ji ptoiit; a division having in two eases niore tlian ouo bird. 
The divisions owning thi^of; tutcins Imve flcetfons Jiving in handeta, and Lbera is tlie 
|K>3sibilitr that there tuny luive bean a process of fusion, but even if this were so, 
it is extrcmoly unlikely that tlio KoulugiL'iil cliaiiiotera of the totems of vhe vlemouta 
shuuld have Iwen so niwiy niljustc*! as to predacc llie result wbich Dr. Seligtmnn 
found. 

Kroni a ijntive of the TrobriatuI Islands whom I met in tin* SoIcnnoiiB I learnt 
that n aiuiilor linkage of totema occurs in tliooe islands It appeare to be Jess 
developed tliiin in Dr. .Setigmanu’a enso, but this tmiy 1>o only apparent, the result 
of ihe imsiinplatancas of my infunnotion. The poepio of the island of Kiriwina. 
to which my lufortmuit belougeil, tuve four cxcgomoiia divisions, each of which luis 
a bint and u fish together with ariiither atiiiiuil. but it is noioworthy tlmi nonu of 
Urn four divisions uke the iiaiae of any of their Udein animats or planla, for each 
division lias also a plant totem, 

Tim Slnlosi have as bird totem the hi(fr«im,a whito pigeon, while of fonr-foototl 
verlehratcs tlmy liave the pig. The Likugn have the mwswrejtH or fish-hawk and 
the dog. The Likosisiga have the Ittraga iEtltdH* pi^^hhfva) anti tlio cPocotlilfi, 
while the fourth diviston, the LikoUhuta, liave tlie gtiffUa or crimson loiy and the 
monitor UimtiL Each tlivistuu has a fish in addition to its hint. 

Dr, fieligiuaim infortna me tliat the example of liiiktxl totems front the 
Tmbriands given in -V«» (190fi, p. 165), applies to the Lukuga division, and adds 
that white the names of the iisJi totems of each elan were doubtful, there was no 
difDoutiy in a.w!ertaitiing tlii* plant lotenm of each division. Further, in every 
ease he found the relative importance of the totems to ho bird, four-foototl verto- 
brate. plant and fish, while in aililition lliere were upon £ in wins a uumher of birds 
which were aasoututod with tlw chief bird of each clan, hut were regarded os of little 
importonco. 

The most remarkable fealitre of the totomisin of Kiriwina b that though the 
(leoplo have matriliiieal descent, it hs Urn bird end fish of the father whicli may not 
be eaten, while tlio totems of the mother, amt therefore of a man Ltmrelf, may 1)e 

' Hepoft CnwArttis* £iywiiijr 4 V,ti i# Tbrmvob v,p. ISO. 

* AntKmjM)*, tUOi, voL ii, p. 400. ■ Jfsis, )«», vol. iM,p. 4. 
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t!ateiL Tliene i* evidently a Itelief in descent from iJie totem-bind, for a man will 
sometLines apeak of it as iabuffu or "inj nijceBtor " (ofled also for gnuidiiarenta and 
for the father's sister), 

Thoro is a very close reaeinbiance Ijetwoeu the totemifim of the Trobriands and 
tliet of South-east Now Guinea, where also the father's totem receives more regard 
ttijui tlmt of the mother. ITio Trohriand cooditioa is strongly suggoative of an old 
totemisin which has t»econifl inefTective, while ou the top of this thorn has come, 
with increamng reoegnition of relationship with the father, a now form of totem onn 
oharaoterised hy the linkage wldch is its peculiar feature, a feature which the 
Trobriaud exaiupls, however, still leaves to be explained. 

In ds Marzan's Fgian example we have an association wluch scenia distinctly 
compambte to the linkage of New Guinea and the Trobriands, though tiiere are 
only two instead of tliroe or four linked cIcmenteL Ln Fiji the natives have a 
tbeciry to account for the linkage, believing tlint the tree was primary, and tiiat an 
animal found under each tree when they went to a new borne tiecaine associated 
with it, and this native tliooiy proliably represents the kind of process npon which 
Bucli linkage dopenda. It is certainly a late development of totemiam. 

An interesting example nf a condition which might be on the way bo linkage 
was observed by mo in Gnadalcajinr. Tlie Ilnunibata division of tide island have 
two animal Unda'o ; one which is invoked by a man who wishes to kill bis enemy on 
land, wbib the otlior is invoked when the destruction is wialied for on sea, and my 
informant, in sjasuking of these two. said Umt one Hnda*o belcuiged to the hind and 
the other to the sea. To the wizard, the pua&esstoa of two such aonreos of lielp 
vfould app«^ greatly, and it does not ecciii unlikely that tho people of other 
divisions might like to liave such a division of function thauiselvta.and if they only 
possessed o land iUiimal us totem might choose tuiotlier from iho sea. These two 
totoum would certainly become the most prominent, owing to their sorvioeableiioss 
and we should then in eourso of time have a. deJinito linkage of Imid and see 
totems. 

Ill Gtiedaloetwr we thus have a condition which soggreatB Imw malnflwnt magic 
might protluce a linkage of totems belonging to difToront classes of object, and it is 
not, 1 think, diflLcult U» see bow tlm lienetiecnt magie which promotes tho fertility 
of living creaturoB niigUt aimilarly lead to sucl) a linkage as that of tlio New 
Guinea and Trobriaud exaiiiplea. 
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These brief notes are the outeceno of a visit to Mouiit El^on during Juno and 
July, ItWS; they are only intended to clew the ground for further and fuller 
investigation at some future date. 

Tlie BngesLii are a Bantu mco living ehiedy upon the cast and sontli-eaat 
slopes of Mount Elgon- They stv n numerous people, cetimated at not less than a 
million. Tliey are a most primitive race and stnod lov indeed in i.ho human aeale; 
tlicy are Ireauheroiia anil utterly unruliable to persona outside their own clan, they 
are, undoubtedly, cannibals, ibrjugh each ekn, when questioiwil. denied the foct 
and [lointful out another which fuUowod the practice of eating the dead neercUy. 
Their kind iiught lie colled [i land without gmves ovring to the practice of throwing 
out the dead towards evening uniler the pretext of leaving tliem for the wild 
aniiuols, whervoa the old women viait the hodiia and tahe what they consider the 
prinm pieces and leave the refuse to the wild animals. 

Only people who liavo died from smaU-jiox, siiioEdw nnd tliieves who have 
lieen killed in the act of entering a hoiiso by night, are buried; liecauso they say 
they wish to suppress the disease, and in the other cases they aw afraid of the 
ghosts. 

The tribe bos traditions thnt at one time they lived on the rnountaiti and 
inliabiied the caves which are abundant on tlie up[)eT slopes. Tliey say Uiey 
worked down gradually eocli year, taking in fresh latnl os they descended, and that 
they followed lines straight down, each dan refraining from infringing ii[u>a the 
boundnries of its fellow clan. Tn this way they liavc now tcaelied the lower slopes, 
and here and ibore are at work in the valleys, 

Tlicse trocta are regarded as freehold lamts of tlic clan and ara most jealously 
guarded hy theui. 

The aides of the inountain are tenaced, and offer ample space for good ganlens, 
and sites for villages; copious streams of cxcellont water flowing the summit 
provide for the needs of the ])Cople, and abo water the gardens through which lliey 
flow. Many of these streams form Iwautiful waterfalls, dasliing down sumo 
hundreds of feet from the heights aliove upon the rocks below. There ore numerous 
natural caves which have forages pant fomted the strongholds of the [leople, who, 
in times of rlanger and rnidiug Emm their stronger foes, resorted to them until the 
etiutny, tired out, moved on to some other more profltable flehL Some of these 
caves were always provuioned, so that wlien an alarm was given, the people rushed 
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off, ariving their ofltlle alottg the ateep jMitha into them. Moat of them were 
inaccassihle except by the one path which the people were able to guard. Tlio 
cattle hod to le kept in the caves duriiig the day, and by night the tueit took them 
to paaturce near, herding them uader cover of the dark. 

On the sides of the mouatain viaited, there was no trace of permanent 
occopatioo of tlie oaves, nor was there any reliable infarmation of them being enve 
dwellers t the cavos are only used os places of rsfugo in tlie time of danger and 
war. 


Clans, 

Though it WAS impossible to hud totems amotigst tiietn, there was every 
mdicatiori of the system ; Uie limitkiiowleilga of the language, however, made it 
impnaaiblo to get at them. 

The general attitude of one clan to the other is thwi of hoatUity, tlinugh there 
are tmies wlieu tliey intermingle freely and are ou the best of terms. Each clan 
has its own diatrici and Imds, and holds aloof freiu the next ndglibiHir except 
when there are festivities which draw thcan together. 

The women may always go where they wish and never meet with any 
opposition even when the cions ore at iwm ene with the other. 


JVawies a/ tA« Claiu. 


llabesL 

Basihtt. 

Banynwaka. 

BatnosikL 

Eankoki 

Bakonde. 

BalmloaL 

Bayoltc. 

Biiliiiku. 

Basaue. 

Baduda. 

Bidusekym 

Basnknye. 

BoLukulu. 

Baliyeuda, 

Bomoni. 

Baluke. 

Baltmdiiye. 

Balage. 

Baljaiiguhe. 

Ihikike. 

Ihitisu. 

Bapete, 

Bumbtibt, 

Bakikayc. 

Bakiimano. 

Baheva^ 

Bafumbe. 

Bakumnnyo, 



Marhiaue CnSTOMH, 

As stated above, each clan seeks wives outside itself from one of its neighhonrei 
Tliere are no orrangBruents Ijotween the young |w)plo until after pulierty; the 
vauces ere made by the men, who appreaeh the woinen. (hough there is no notion 
ovo between the parties. It is purely a financial tnuiaacthm lietwecn tlie cldere 
or parente of the couple, though a man seeks to find a woman who tsistitmg and 
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tthle work to hi liiii partner. Itlood reklionaliip Ja a bor to mamni^e, tbut is. 
a tnan may not many any one of his futhor's clan and Iio oiso avoids his tiiather's 
ulaui all llio wQuioD ol that clan are his mother's near relstioos, those who are her 
rest sisters he calls his mothers. 

In nioat cases the youth asks his father to go and make the arnuigDinents 
with the girl's people as to the dowry. The parents, with some motobore of the clojj. 
settle the snm to be given after asking the girl if she w-isiios to laarty the youtli; 
it then liccomes a matter of t-imo for the youth to olitaiu the caLtleuiulo^er things 
asked for, Tlie anioniit is genereUy six cows, from six to a doiien goats, and a few 
fowls j thoae tlio youth gets either by means of trading or begging muongst the 
memliore of hia elan. Wlieii th« sum hiw l»een paid llie girt is clnimed, but ahvays 
remains one mouth longer at home, ditriug which tiiue she k feasted and made tit 
h>ok as well ae poasthlo so as to ilo credit to the [larents’nnd to the elan to which she 
larluugs. At the expiratioit of the time a miml)er of her friends come to take her 
to her hustsuid's home. They gt> in the evening and are allotted a Loiiat! into 
wliich they crowd, the bride being also with them; for tJireo days they romiiin 
tliCTO, and coeh morning go out into the bridegroom's garden and dig. The more 
land they can reclaim tlm better for tlie bride and her tiuBbaiid. 'Flm bridegtoom's 
mother cooks for them daily and asks them to come to have their meals ; enstom. 
however, forbids tliem from complying, they liave to obtain their food seoreUy, and 
also to cal it ill secret. On the fourth day, they go to the bride's village, taking the 
bricle liack with them, A sut)stauiial meal awaits them, after whieli they tin nee and 
return to their homes. The bride remains another month with her paTcnte, who 
prepare laige ipiaiitities of beer which they send together w'ith ngvat and the bride 
to Uifl bridegrooiiL Tim bride lias only one atteuilanl with her on her second 
journey, who stall's one night and then returns to hor people. Tlie marriage is 
then consniiimatod, and the wife goesaliout her daily tasks as nu ortlinary married 
woman. 

Tlio ficople are all {Ndyganiists and may marry sislora of the first wife tf they 
wish; there ore no restrictions as to Itie ntunber of wives, nor how tunny they may 
take fnnu one faniily. 


Adultskt. 

A man who commits adultery is fined heavily; the uionoy goes to the man 
who is wronged, in the case of fornication, the mau has to bring the dowry anil 
marry the girl If he foils to <Io tins and some one else marries the girl, tlie 
father of the child loses Ids child, and it is counted us Uic son of the man who pays 
the dowry. A wouian who has a child prior U> marriage is not despised, nor docs 
this in Aliy wise detract from her clianccs of marruige, on tlie eoutraty it is a proof 
to tho mail who wishes P> many her that she con have children, and thus mida to 
her value. 
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BlEiTU. 

It is essvntia! tbnl ovety womao should havo cliildrOD^ if she fails to do so, her 
chief value in the eyes of her husband has gone. She is given a reasooabk tima 
bo best her, and her hueband will do all he can to osatst her; ho will pay tho medicine 
men their fees to mke drugs and thus give her every ohnneo to become a motlior. 
Should Ilia dTorts ful, he rettirna her to her parents, and deniaiule the dowry be 
paid for her. 

Though there are no special taboce for regaloting the diet of a pieguaut 
wumau, atill she takes precaiiiions against various kinds of food which she thinks 
may do her child harm, aud is more careful ai>out liorsolf and the work she 
does, 

Tho husband, of tho woman is not allowed to take violent exercise, nor may 
he climb a tree, or go on to a house roof, or dimb rocks^ lest lie should alip or over¬ 
exert himself, and thus bring on a miscamage for hie wife. 

When the time dniwu near lor her confioement, she asks some friend to come 
and act as her midwife; she is not, however, oxpoebed to need any asaistanee. If 
she is of a nervous diepceitiou, some friend will coiue and stand helilnd her and 
hold her as she stoops, and shake her up and down until the birth takes pbco. 
Tlkoy cut the umbilical cord quite short, and have no regard to it, nor aitv 
ceronioniEa connected with it. The afterbirth is Imried in the house near the 
fireplace. For three days the luothcr remains in tho house aiul is waited ujmju by 
the midwife, the hut is swept out aad the mother wosliea herself and resumee her 
ordinary iluticfi. 'When the child is old enough to sit up unsupportcii, it is uanicd. 
Tlie fatlier gives it a tiame of one of his ancestom, the ghost of the ia‘moii whoae 
name lino Ixwii adopted t3 supposed to toko charge of Uio child, and should it be ao 
illejdUmate one, tho ghost will kill it In caace where a woman has Ifeosi 
unfaithful, slio jpvos the ohild niiotiioi name aectetly, and asks tlie ghost of the 
muicstor of the real father to protect it from tho other ghost of her Imsbaiid'e 
ancestor 

If a child is sickly after being named, the pareuta consult the inedicitio man, 
who tells thorn the reason and preacribes for it If lie oHcribca tho illticsa to the 
guardian ghost, they change the child's nanm and call upon tlm new guardian ghoet 
to protect the child. 


Twixs. 

When twins ore Iwm they 1)cat drums with a sixjcial rhythm which oonveya 
the informatiou to the relatives. Tim relotiaua hurry together to the place and 
hnatily collect building materials and build a hut into wdiich both the parents and 
the children are put for three days. They leave a small ai>crtun! through which 
the food is handed to the parents inaide. Ou the third day one of the relations 
esomes and cuts a d(X)rway into the hut and allows the parents to come out; there is 
general rejoicing, feasting and music; after the usual bnlhing and purificatory 
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ceiemonied over the ptirasts make a tour of viejta to leletioDB end fricnda, 
where they feast luid donee. The perente luivo to portake of food in common; 
ehotdd one of them either eat or drink wittioni: aiioring with the otlior, one of the 
children will fall ill and die, 

Tlie children are supposed to bo the gift of the gcHls. 


PpBEETT AND CtltCXIJianiON, 

ItolL bojs end girls grow ap at home in their paranta' bouse, A.t the age of 
about twelve hoys are expected to ondcigo Uie operation of GtreumdsioB, and 
become miliatetl into the clan mystorieSi and take up the duties of full meiubcm 
of it. The prcpamliona for the circumcision eotemonias are tuado after the harvest 
is gathered in, when the moon is full, Tho boys who have auinniohed up courage 
to brave the daagera, meet at the appointed viHage a fortnight before the 
ceremonies take phnoe, Tlieir Itodies are amaaned over with white day from head 
to foot and they panule the village daily singing and dancing. 

On these occasioi» {<eo]>le from every dan meet togetlwr. old qusri^ls and 
dan feuds are for tho iiioinent forgotten and they mix one with the other ns the 
greatest of frieiide, 

On the day of the npeiatioii the boys are smeared over with black day in tho 
early moruiug; and each set go to Lhdr own village to beg goats and fowls; the 
chief of the dan, at whose vilingo tho ceremonies arc to lake plaoc* kills nn ox for 
a feast for the young people, a large piece of the meat is put upon the spike on the 
hut in which the boys are living, to Isi reserved for Uio and of the ceremony. On 
the way tiack from their villages the boys collect all kiriils of missiles which they 
take bade with them, and as they enter tho village tiioy attack it, throwing the 
missiles, and ehonling, and dancing in their onslaught of the unneen foe, Tlie 
Ikjjs are next brought iuto lino by an elder, whilst an admiring crowd of Iwth 
sexes stand to ouo aide to see the performance. Jn front of eadi boy o round pad 
of grass is placed on the grouud, and nn egg put upon it; an old iiiitn then gives 
to each boy a bit of root to diow wldoh has medioiiial proprties to stop thn 
bleeding. The headman of the village next cames and addr^aea the boys, tdh 
them about their customs, history, inarriagB customs; ho tells them also who are 
tlie friouds of each dan and who are its eneinies, and impniaees upon tliem Lho 
necessity of being bravo to fight the battlco for the tribe. After he has ended his 
address another man comes atitl macaTs eacJi boy on the chest with a mixture 
of the oonteitUi of the stomach of a newly killed goat. Each boy then repeats a 
formula after the old man and jnmps into the air three times,the first two leaps he 
alights wiih a foot on each side of tlie grans pad, the thini tiino he cimies down 
upon the egg, smBahing it to atoma. Another eider now cornea to them and pulls 
the foreskin of each boy well forward as tic passes along the lino. During this 
time tlie eurgeou is in biding in a hut near by, sharpening hia knives and making 
Ids final preparations. Directly ho eecs the man has passed elouig the line, he alipe 
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out, anti rapidly cuts off tlio fotv^kin from eaoh boy and tfirows it over bin 
aiiuulder witluiut looking wbfto it goca. Uo lookit to »go tbnt the ofiemtiuu luia 
lieon neatly dtnie itnd trlnie off defects, and passes on to tbe next boy. Wlien he 
bos tinislietl the-wbole row be nielies away and hides again. The Iwy* Jwve to 
atand rigid with their legs njjnrt until the bleciling cease& Some of the older 
wonion puss along the line after the entgeoii tosae that tlie wort Irns Leon well 
done, wliLlet oLliera bring pUmUiin sUims and place them behind the l>oys for tiicm 
U> sit upon in enso they grow fiunt. Another inan eouies and smears some of tlm 
lilo04l from cocb lujy on hia chest vvheru tbo ndxttiro from the goat's abnjiaoh hiu 
been am eared. 

The foreskins are collected and buriod near Llie eiiiefs but; wlmu tins is done 
a mail mounts thu cliiern hiu and cuta thi; meat into small bits and throws it down 
to the pcfiple, who oegerly struggle for it. becniiBe it is Hup|MBcd to bring Bjjueial 
boons Iti tliwe wiio got it and eat iL W'^lien tliia veramuny ends tlie boys ara 
(wu due led into ii htnaai set n|>«rt for them, where they luniaiii nntil they aro quite 
licnlcd. 


GlftLs AT PuniUTT. 

Tlie girls have a ceremony wliioii ttiey uudeigo at llie aamo lime the hoys are 
umkigoitig their cirauuidaioii. They Imve u hit of IUmIi cut from cither side of tiie 
inbia 7HaJora, and then make tlie scanlications pccitlinr to them on their roinhoada and 
stomachs. Those scarifiuatiotie an) done witli a crescant-almpcd flesh ]iHX>k; at one 
end of the hook is a ring for earn'ing it oti one of iho tingors. the other end is 
sharpened to a neodte point. This weafam is nseil cither by the giil lieraelf or by 
ouo of her frit-inU wliu lielp Iter tci scarify luimlf. Tha lleeli is pindicd. up 
between the thumb and linger and the hook mn through it; sevoral u| those 
places arc done at a time and hue dust fmm tlie wood tiro rtibliefl in, a rate 
the wound heals leaving n raised lump; should it heal witli u smooth sorface the 
wound in raojjeth.'d and mure ashes apjiUcd, 

itoth boys and girls at this time extract the front lower incisors. 

When uU the boys and girls are healed, the chief of the village and one of the 
elders take a goat and a fowl in the early tnumtng and visit a sacrod tivo in tlio 
iicigbbourliood; they kill both the goat and the fowd at the root of the true; tlie goat 
llicy aat, but leave tha fowl on the spoL After tbo meal is over they proceed to 
a sacred pool, which is said to Ik* guurdoil by a snake; they take with thoui a ppot 
of beer, which they place by the (fooI, and wait until the snake Ijos drunk the 
beer, und is intoxicated, when they seixe it and break its fangs, rendering it 
liarndess. 

iHrcctly the chief niid elder leave ifie tree all the young people in the village 
who have undergone the rites of eircumcisiuii, visit the i re« ami follow Iheiu to the 
IhjoL UjMjii their arrival at the potd, the sous i»f chiefs llret etiter the water and 
wash, and after they have finisbeii the othor boys and girls follow tiictn iuin t-hc 
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water, Thb iJicaticn they say mates tliem qaite well flnd strong and enables iJie 
gifla to lifitve ebUdren, 

Iti the evening tUe dAiidsg oomEnantrea together with beer drinking, and is 
kept up for soveml dt^y.^ touring this timp them is ilie fullest license given to 
\)oih sexes, mnn and wotuoti have prumisouDiis Intercourse 'without uny reatnunt. 
Soniolitiies when the Iwfer Is ftitislicd ut the one village they move to auotlier 
whom ruore beer has been prepared, nnd continue the thinciog day and night luitil 
the beer is endecL 


StCKNKSS AKD DhATH. 

When a [lerson is sick itie relativea send for the mc^lidne-mau to divine Iho 
cause of the ilhiesa Ho coneoLts one or other of his teets and genetully ends by 
discovoriiig *uune ohaniis or lUE^icino hidden away near the houiSe which ho asserts 
have been the direct cause nf tlie illness; he therufon? goes on to preaerihe some 
poduus for the sick man to drinks and soon heals hinn His fee for this service le 
El goat. 

In some coses the fnedioine-man decides to remove the tlltiess by tnagic- He 
takes a fowl a lid rut* it against the pinco whore the pain Is severe^ after this Tie 
goes to Kome waste laud^ digs four shallow holcsp kills the fowl and divides it into 
four parts, and pEoces u part inU> eacli of the holes; ho then goes through a form 
of words,, and commarnls the ghost to leave the man ulotic* One pi^rtion nf tha 
fo^v] he takes for the sick ma-n^ one is Eds own^ the third is for the deity. and the 
fourlEL ia for the tmuhlesorne ghost 

Sometimes herbs are rubbett over the sick man and liuried in tho path. It is 
believwl the first person who eEcjj 6 over the herbs will contract the dmeaso, which 
h lying in wait for coiueoiie, luiviiig been removed from the penmn who was 
sick. 

In other mma wlion thu aick j>cr&nti 10 a rich mniip a goat or cow is killed, a 
small hut i& hudi near the sick man's hottse in honour of tho ghost which is 
supposed to be troubling the man, some of the meat am! the idoo^t arc put into lEie 
bLtle liutv wbibta hiTgn piece of the meat is plnced u}ign tlic apiko U|k»u tlie kqi 
of the house. When the people gather together for the ceremony the me<lieine- 
man cUmlia on to the bouse and uiita the moat up into amull pieces ami throws it 
miiiongst the people, who snatch it np and eat In this way the sicknese in 
scattered over n large number of people and is harmless, and they sufTcr no ill 
cITects from it, whiUt the sick man recovej^ 

If thcAO remedies fail and the sick man dies* tlio rctatives sock revenge upon 
the per»>n who is eharged by sJm mcdicine-mnn with being lEhs euuso of the 
dcatEi* 

' Directly a person dies the nionruing begins, the Ixuly ia gexiemlly kept a few 
houm only in the house, aiul then carried and deposited near by in eome iinculti* 
vatotl land. Tlie niouming goes on for three days, when the moumei^ almvo tlicir 
heads, find aU except those closely coiiui!cted with tlie dUcaoe go about their 
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ordmaiy work. The near Teklioii& coDtmae U) mourn for three niontliB longer, wlicu 
an ox b killed, a feaat made, and they again shave thetr heads and tlio mourning 
ceaaca. At the feast the principal niembeis of the clan meet and appoint the heir, 
divide up the wires, and the cattle i the latter going chiefly to the members of 
iho clan and not to the heir. 

Hysenas are sacred animala, bocanse they eat the dead and am thus supposed 
to bo related to the people. 


Gaosm 

The ghost of a person remains about tiie house the deceased used to inhabit, 
and from time to time nmkea its wonts known to tlie inntales diiedy by dreams. 
Iteur and food are placed near the door for the ghost, the person wlio places them 
outside calls to the ghost to be kind to tlw children, und not to hanu tlmm in any 
way. 


Rxuoious Beliefs. 

Their religioas iielicfs are in a very ortido state, they have no purinanent 
temples nor appointed priests. The inedictue-iJiau is the rcpositoiy of wisdom and 
skill, and acta as Urn ineiUmn of the deities. When ottcaaion tequires, tlie temple 
or but is rebuilt and the ofTcrings mode, but directly the cause of niixicty passes, 
the temple is ueglected and falls into ruin until ret|aired again, when a now oue is 
built. 

Itwanga is tlm name of the snake they worship; he hns hm place on a hill 
where hb temple b built, when retjuired, and has tib special medium named 
Namwaiigala. Ho has power over disease, and makes knowu the cause of aickuoss, 
am] tells how it is to be cured. OfTerings of goats and fuAvls are given to him to 
appease him when eickacss appeared. Women who are childless take olTerings to 
him and beg for chitdrou. 


Hook Sri bits. 

Most large rocks arc supposed to bo animated. At various times, wheu the* 
elder of ttie village orders it, oflerings mo made of goats, fow'Is, and liceT, whilst the 
children take plantains and small cfTerings of food. The rock spirits are auppUcatod 
by parents whoa their children are sick, and deUcato people go to them in quest 
of itealth and strength, Tlic rock spirit generally speaks tltnnigh an elder of a 
village by means of dreams. After a viB|o)i Iho man takes a couple of fowls, one of 
which he kills at the base of the rock and cats on the spot, tho other he lokfia 
home and keeps it to breed. With the young which he exchanges he obtains a 
goat, the young from the gout he barteis for n oow, and thus becomes a. wealthy 
man. 
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THB SnJtIT OF TJTE WATEBFAtT^ 

Them am atao believed to ijc spirits of the WHtorfialls which fall in nambcri; 
from tlie precipiuiua eiilea of the moujiLaiii, tJABhiog dowti hundmdj of feet to the 
lower slopes. 

Tu uhtaiu Uie Hewing wlueli spirits 4re auppesed to bestow, the people 
go wiili vessels anti catoh the wiiter iia it Mh, Uke it home and t^piinklu it over 
tlie heiKla of tlio ohildrcti, ^ho are supposed thus to receive henlth ai^d ^rengtii. 

ItMS MaRIxVG, 

rifcere arc special men whose dutit^ are to regulate tho elements. They bring 
the rain when it is lufeessary, niid cau^e ^unsliine when tt is re^juLrctl^ TJiey Imvo 
tiot always tlie niost pleasant tiine^ becaijisse their failure to produce the tiecessary min 
is uover atfcriliutt'd to hut to disincJinatbo Ui ni?eoiiiiiio<bte the people* 

The people first try |H!rsuitslao, hririg presents and oGorzuge to tJi&m, hogging iheni 
to act for them i if the niiii does not come they lose ]^Lience and demand it; if 
the men pemst in their obatinucy, and if the rain does not come they reenrt i^ng 
measures and deeds of violeiiee, Tliey rob Omm of thoir cattle, and if the rain does 
not come then^ they proceed to hum ihoir iioiise^ down^ and tha miii-nndcors am 
fortunute if they escape a severe handling, or even d^ttu 

The method eommonty pmctiseil by the in^^icine-man is to take a eonpk of 
fowls wldoh have l>cen brotight by tho snppliantp ami kill one of them hy striking 
it on the bead with a stick ; he cate it open by making an incision from the under 
side of the book down the breast to the tail, then lays it open and exatnines tlie 
entraLLi for the markings upon tlicm^ and for any sj)cck These enable him to tell 
when tlic mill will fall. SoniiOLiini^ he replaces the cnlndls arid puts the fowl out 
ill tho sun for 0 time, and uflor the exposure ho shakes the fowl about; if the 
entnuls maku a noise ho prognosttcatea them ^vi]l be strong wind which will destroy 
the cropa. Having thim completed liia invostigalions with tl^oone Io%vl hoproci^eda 
to work upon tho s^ond, in the same maniierp to see if it confirms ttio oracle from 
the lirat DUK^ If tliG rains do not come the people take the strong measurcfs 
mentioned almve, ff the strong measures fail, the people lire mlucofl to sc^oking 
out die mnn, and agaiu try by flatUiiy and presents to obUiu his help. Tliey 
rebuild his hoiifH! and res tom his cattle and make reparation fur the ill lie hns 
euffercii. Tlie nimi may agree Ui go tu the extreme meoaure of a visit to the deity 
on tho mouniaiu which he pitjfcases to fear doing, A black ox is brought to him 
tmd several elders accompany him to some fmrt of tho moimtsii] where the ox is 
killed k and they cat the nmat except one leg; thLs, together wtdi a quantity of boor, 
is taken to the priest who ts in dimge of the ^cret! pool on the mountain^ as his fee 
to undertake the work of obtaining the rain from the w^ater spirit* A huge snake 
la said U> live tii iJhj spring, and attacks any one who approaches it to draw water. 
The priest and the rain-maker first make a clay trough into which they pour the 
boer^ and the priest then takes his stand near ihh and puts a long beer tube into 
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tile apring. No sooner does lie put the tube into the water than the stuikc rushes 
out anil winds iirouud him ; the sitiell of ttie Ijeer, however, saves liiin froui death 
because the anahe iimkos for it ond drinks, nod vs soon ovnuifoine by it and bccomoa 
helplessly dtutik. The two men at once break its futip and render it hfluideas, 
and bring a nnuvber of water pota which they fill with the saeted water, and place 
near the well* The water thus dinwn is sure to bring the tain, which will continne 
to pour dow*n daily until It [s steppwl again by the priest, 

Wlieu the people liuve hod enough nun, they oome again to the raiu-toakcT, 
Uiking a snliaUtitial present of goats, fowls, and beer, and he goes again to the 
priest ou top of the mouivtaiu, and they make the simke drunk once niore. and 
overturn tlie piUi of water, leaving them empty. Tlie sun tlion Iwgins to aliitie 
again and ripens ttie harvest 


Warfare. 

Tlie wflTB are princiiiolly inter-tribal, though on rare oecasioijB they oombiae te 
make a Btand against a common enemy. The chief causes for the wara arise from 
theft, or infringing upon the land of nnotimr clan, jealously guard the 

boiiiiiluriea of their land, and if anuther elnii stops over the bounds to cultivate tliev 
enforce their rights by resorting U> arniSL 

The men arm with bowa, nrrowH, sbields, .spears, ami atones. There is no order 
in battle, though they move in a coinparst body. Every now and again aoine one 
breaks out eiiigly and ruahte ujjoti the foe. Sometitnes two men iiiay mah out to be 
met by a couple of the opposing army; it thus bacoiiies a series ol hand to hand 
fights, whilst the hulk of the army etands and look on. Wiien one or two iiave 
Imen k£Ui'<i and Bcvcml W'nunded the battle ends. 

A man who Las killed another is not ni lowed to lotum to bis own iiotiju} on 
llie same day, though he may go back to his village; ho goes into the house of a 
friend to stay the night. He killa a abcep and takes the cotuenta of the stormich 
and stneiuB his chest, his right anp, and iieail with this. Hb chililren are brought 
to him and he smeort them in the sumo amauer. He tlnjii takis the mixtuto and 
Buiears each side of the doorway and tlirows the rest upon tlie eoof of his bouse 
For a whule day he must not touch food with bk hanilB, but tabes nil hie men la by 
picking up tiio food with a couple of sticks and thus conveying it to his mouth. 
Those mstrietions ilo not extend to his wife; elic is not only froe from the™, but 
goes to mourn for the man whom her husband lins kilted if she wialiea to do so, 

DANCKa AJiu Musrc, 

Tlio pwiptc seem to Ijc very fond of mn.sio. csp(.<ciaily of singing, which they 
accompany on eorae inalrument which can keep the time for thorn. 

Tlirir musical instruments are the driun, hwp. and bella for the thighs and 

In their tknees they naimlly march in circles, both men and women singing 
and tuorkiug ilic tame with their feet, especially the men who have the bells either 
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upon iheir AiikiKi or tliiglta, wJiilBt otlient iiEfe Lite iip]ier unit whifrU tliey ratso 
aac] liring down witli a ringing Kmacli: iip<m tlisu'siilcs. 1u the distance to one side 
of the citvie is the drum or dnimfl wliit:!] ure kept going the whole time witltont 
inicrnnesioii« The dances are genemlly perfuntied after the eirenmcisioD rites ai« 
ended, where there is a good supply of fjoer. 

The liarps are used Uy tlie individual for prlvnle use in the home or to sit out 
witli a few friends who accompany it with eongs. Girls liav© a smalt harp made of 
leetls which they uso to aecompuny their atnertnis songs to excite the yoniliFt 

J htESS, 

Boys from birth to rite time of circumdeion go alisolutely nitJe, auti no mnw 
who hua not Wu cirennmised may wear any clothitig. In some eases, yotitits 
shrink froin the opemtion and go on from year to year posijxjning jt^ They may 
find imiJie women who agree to become tlieir wives anil tliey may have families hut 
they con never ckim to be full mombetM ol the clan, nor mtiy they wear the dress 
tjcculiar to those who are full members. After the cii-cumctsion ceretudny, boya 
wear a gojit orsboep skin strung rettnd, the neck in fninl, und liangitig down long 
enough to cover the memlter. The skin is often well dressetl and decorated with 
an edging of beads of divers coloura. 

Young girb likewise go naked until liiu time of pulwrty. Their dressis n bawd 
for the waist made of pktitaiii fibre, the stmuds of the fibre are twisted up into cord 
amt fjisttuLod to tbe bund aitd luuig ilown some 18 inchea llm owiior is very 
parlioiilar nliout tying these strands together at the ends. One or two atrends ate 
plucked oat and wound rotuid the e4)ds, binding them together like u mjm; tljo ends 
are then ant to a certain loiigili aocorduig to the owner's fancy. This dress te tied 
round the waist with the cords hanging dowu behind, the end is passed Imtwcan the 
legs and thn^ndcil under the licit in front so that it liaitgs down over the belL 
This is tJie complete dress of a married woman, A widow wcam her gross upreii 
hanging down at tJie hack not jmssed helweeii llie legs. Many women wear u siuiiU 
gross apron (j inches wide and 2 inches deep, but this is mtroi.1uced from tlm 
Teso people. 


OnsAarENTs. 

Men and boys Imve both of thu lower incisors extractetl; they pierce ate nV| 
rooiul holes around the edgw of the eare and insert bits of gross or btuxs rings, nnfl 
Uiey al3*» pierue tlm lolx» of the ears for larger rings. 

They wear roughly-made iron bracelet and four or five coils of iron rings 
round the up^ior arm. Numbers of them Imwevor have no ornaments; tliey Lave 
either hartored them or are too poor to got them. 

ITonieti scarify tbonmdvre profusely, they have two rowa on iheir foreheads, 
from the cheekbone on the one side round to the cheoklKme on the otliet dde. 
They also have five or tax rows of theao luarks dcwti the chest and nhttruifb 
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Wumen cxtioct three or four of the lower teeth and alsopierco a hole tbruiigh 
the lower Up. Into the hole they ineert a sinaU wooden button three-eighths of nu 
inch in diameter and an inch thick, hut more trequontly Uicy wear n Up stone 
inserted, which is some two inclii^ long and gently taperal from the thick end, 
which is half an inch in diameter, to about a quuitcr of an mcb at the other cmh 
Tiie stones are alwaya white. 

They wear rouglily-inade iron and brass rings on their fingera and toes and the 
Qeah hooka wliich are used for scarifying their bodies are frtaiaontly worn on ouo 
of the fingem, like the men, they wear the roughly-made iron and braaa anklets 
and bracelets. They also wear bands of coloured beads renud their neoks and 
waists, and irim rings nihhcd bright around their necks. 

Cow KsEriNO, 

They posseas a small breed of cows which manages to clinib aud browse on the 
mountain sides like the goats. Jh^th twys and girls hiird the oows, which ofteu 
mingle with tlio goata aud sheep for herding. Both seres ore allowed to milk the 
cows; they uae earthen pots for milk. 71 le milk is us a nila boiled, grain bcliig 
added os it boils; it is seldoui drunk whilst Ccesli and warm. When a girl 
arrives at the «ge of puWrty slio is taken Erora herding, though a woman who 
marries a man who has cattle and no eervauta to herd them, will take them out in 
the early morning whilst her husband goes to cuUEvaui. He returns from tlie Held 
about ton o'clock and relieves her bom herding and aho retiiroB to her hnnoebDld 
duitea The women always chum, aud wash the milk pots. 

Wleii a cow has calved, the calf has tlin Bmt day's milk, but on the eecoud 
tlay the cow is milked and the milk boiled until it Iwcomea a hard cake; the owner 
of the eow his relatioiis to come and eat the milk with him. and Eiis wife. 
After the meal, the CO'W is milked in the ordiunry way and tlic milk iiiay he mixed 
^Tilh tliat from other cows. 

They are fond of bleeding tho bulls and cooking the blood, wbicb is considered 
n great delicacy. Tlic mode of drawing the blood is to lie a cord t^Iitly round the 
auiiual’s neck until the artery swells oat, oral shoot on arrow, which lias a guonl on 
it to prevent it froin going in too deeply, into tlic artery. They draw off two or 
lb roe pints of blood which they boil and make intu a pudding. Tlie imimol soon 
iccovero from its loss and is aptnarontliy note the womo for iL 

CULTtVATlOS. 

Tim coltivaiion of the plantain is their principal work, though grain is 
extensively cultivated mid eaten. Ttie plantains grow in the valleys and moist 
plomsi on ilm sides of the mountain. Tbnugh grown in foirly larga quantituis they 
do not meet the needs of tlie people entimly, and they iujve to fall bock upon tbo 
iiiillni ami awcet potato. The millet grown is a very email kind and is made into 
a cuacue kind of porridga. 
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Fieiils far millet are roughly dug belli by men and women towanla the end uf 
the dry ^eaaoii^ und directly the mui corner Uie gtuin is sown. Both sexes take 
|>arl in the sowing; shallow !io!es are made by one [lerson who goes m front wich 
a hoe and with one slTOko lifts enough earth to make b yiUxce for the soeoiid per^m 
wl 10 follows with the gniin^ drops in a little and coveis it with tho side of the 
foot. In this luaiiner muko, and a variety of dwarf beans are sown. 

Semsen in sown iu smali plots, to bo uaed aa a saW or ssavoury to eat witli other 
kinds of food. When the liarve^t is ready Ln lie reupciJi Initii men and women go 
out to reap it and bnng iti eaoh night what they reap. They use a snuill knife fur 
reaping, with a blade not more tlian two iuchcfi long, and out off the heads of the 
grain and ilrop them Into hasketa. When the grain lias dried for a day or two 
they thraah it out with sticks and stow it. 

Whou any person wiahaa to break in new land he bas to obtain pcrmissiuu 
fnnn the chief lK.dore he commenceH to work. The women do the initial cliggiiig 
and the men follow and prepare the ground for the seed. A small pot of seod ia 
aent to tho medicine ihbei. who mixes it with herlis and pruimuiKa^ over it aoine 
fonnnla which ensures it growing; thissce<lis mixed with the genera! seed and 
imparts tlie blessing to the whole crop. Wliou new laud is being aowM, a pot of 
Wr is inken and poured upon the new held to secure the favour of tlm oartli 
spirit. 

Both the men and women work amongst the plantains, but the weeding of the 
grain cropa devolves upon the men. 

At liar vest time an offeriug of first fruits logctlier with of the hist year's 
corn snd a fowl are seat to the loediclae man for Uie doity before tiuyoue dare 
touch tho new coni« 

Moon. 

At each new moon the drnuia are bealcit and all the jieople tum out to dauce^ 
Children especially are expected to bike part in the daaues as tliey duiive benelit 
from the moom 


ANU VeLUOSS. 

Tlic huta are always mmil with conical roofe. There h an outer wall from 
two to four high, wliicli is mailc hy driving pointed stakes into the ground 
together and forming a circle the dbimeter of the intended hut; these 
stakes ore lioimd together at the top by strong bark cords, or a kinil of creeper. 
In the centre a slout pole Is let into t!te ground according to the height requiml 
for the hut; from thi» the rafters run to the walK These rafters, railiatiug froiii 
the centre pole to tho walls, are kept in place at equal dlBLanco apart hy rings 
of reeda. These rings ore tieil at r^^lar intervals to tlio rafters^ being larger and 
larger aa the walls are approachtd. The reof h tliatchcd wiUi a coarse kind of 
greas ami the w'olls are plasteTed with elay on ilio inaide; the floor ia smoothed 
and a little fresh clay carriiMl in and well Iteaton with riiurt sticks, and os it dries 
VoL. XXXIX. O 
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it « lebealen to 6U up cracks anil finally nmeared over with cow and cSay* 

The door, either of reeds nr twigs, is made fio that it can be pulled to one side, like 
a hiding door, a couple of posts keeping it in position hy night. Tliey do not as a 
nde fasten the doois, lint only slide them over the opening to keep out wild 
aniniala The fire bums in the middle of the fioor and the smoke finds its way out 
through the grass wKjf as it can. The family lie on the floor round the fire by 
night, iJiey have no bed nor bedclothi.-s, they lie on the Iwre Boor with the children 
mound them. During the day the door is merely closed when the racwihcra are 
away at work j should a man wish to make his hut doubly secure he places hie 
stick ovCT the doorstep, and auj'one crossing this realises he will not only be 
di‘alt with as a thief, hut also have to mwt the owner in a fair fight. 

Huts are clustered ti^elherand aurrounded by a growing fence; in some places 
there are only a couple of hate, whilst in otliers they number twenty or more. 
Tliere are no aanilary arrangements, all the members retire to tlio neorest piece of 
waste ground to relieve nature. 


UoVEBJiHSNT. 

Eaoli village has its elder who tries petty cases in his own village, whilst more 
serious cases between village and village gu to the chief of tlie clan. When cases 
are taken to the chief, tlie accuser takes a goat or a cow as a fee before the chief 
will saJiURon the acouseiL If they are not satiafied with the cldef'a decision, they 
ap{tea1 to the lire lest. They each take a fowl to tins medicine man who hnue the 
case, hu then heats an irem hoc ami applies it to tlio leg of first ono and then the 
other; the one who is burned is the guilty person. Should they both ho hunnsd, 
they are Ijoth considered, equally guilty. 

Theft committed by day is piuuBhnlile by a Hno ; the incdieine tiiati discovers 
the thief by his divination, and the fine is gcnarally a cow. Theft by night b done 
u&nully hy lUgging under tlie walls of the house. Should the owner be waked he 
stands by the place where the sounds are heard and waiU for the fimmm to come 
tlirough*; directly the heml of the.thiof appeara ihe man epears him, and then wbea 
tiu) alarm: the people rush to hia «d, and the thief ia ileeputclied without mercy. 
The next day the body is taken to soinfi waste land and hurued, 

Mckueb. 

When inen of the anne clan quarrel and one kills another, the chief of tfie clan 
tries the case, oml the murderer has to leave the village and pay the father of the 
nittfilcrcil man a sum snfHcient to buy a new wife. The tuiirdcror lias to take a 
goat and kill it, and smear his chest with ilia conteuta of the storaiich of the 
aiiintal, and go by night to the hut of the dead mau, and throw some of the 
miiiure over it. 

If a man kiUa one of another clan, the manibem of tlie clan seek out either 
ilio tuurden‘r,or, fjtiltug him, some one of his clan about tlie same as the penion 
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kiUed, aud put him to dosth. If are able thoj get a sou of the iDtutlerer anil 
they will HomeUiuea wait a number of yeare until a child gtvwa up in order to kill 
liiu) when he re&olies (he age of the man who waa murdervil. 

Wheu two coutetidliig c-Iaoa wish to make peace the chiefs come togetlicr to 
some place and sit dowit, a dog ia brought and oue takes hold of ita head and the 
other of its hind It^ whilst a third luau severe it in two with a large kiiife^ The 
dog is Uirowu away and Lite datis are free to hitenninglo without any fear. 

There are no taxes or rents paid to the headmen or chiois, but only such 
preseutB as the individuals care to take; they usually take presents of grain at 
liorvcst lime. The only compulsory fees are those for trying cases , The chiefs 
liave little or no )»uwer over their people, theirs is a nominal cliiefiainHliip. 

Games. 

Their chief aniuaement is danciug, which aohlotu takes place, except at full 
muon, new itiooit. wnd after the circuniciaion eeremonies. They have wrestling 
mslchea also, and boys have a game of kicking; tliu latter is nut so much a game of 
atreugUi as of agiltty, 

Hu STING. 

Antelopes and siuall game are hunted with the spear nut] dub, Th^ niii 
ilie auirual!i down luid eitlicr club or spear Uiwm to dcatU, Often tins division of 
the meat causes angry words which end in a free 5ghl. 

Hoys trap hertiivovons rain which they, and also their nlilera, consider a 
delicacy. 

Leopards arc ImuttHl with the spear and shield; aumbere of men go out and 
encircle the place where the animal is supponed to be in hiding. They beat clown 
tbe gtaas as they advance, and all sing and about at the top of tlicir voices, until 
they reach tlus spot where tlie tjcuat ia. They tty to dub it down before it has 
time to spring, and present their shields if it springs Imfore llwy Itave clubbed It, 
to ail VO Giair butlios froui its claws, whilst another eitlior spears w clubs it, 

Hymuaa ore followed and clubbed Uj deatli if they take any goal*; aa a rule 
they ate left in peace Lecauae tlic}* tlnsar off the remains of the dead. 

RLcphuiits are hunted from trees, tlie mot go out and selscl their trees and 
climb into iheni, taking with them several spears. Eeatcre then turn tho anitualH 
towords tho trees and Gm men spear them as they pass under, ifomotimes it tokos 
a groat many spears to bring down one of these monsters if none of Ihoiii have 
touched a vital place. Hie himteta follow up the woimdoil amtiial for days until it 
is left by the held owing to aickucea{ they tlwii surroimd it and kill it. The first 
man who speared the auimid claims tlm tnsks, whilst tlie buatore and oGiere tiuntere 
take a share of the meal. 


PATRICK COTTER—THE BRISTOL GtAlTr. 


By EdwabD Fawcht, Professor of Anatomy, University College, Bristol. 

[With FunXV.] 

Tbw g^«nt , who wofi well known during the eighteenth century, was for the greater 
part of hU life an inliaWtunt of Bristol Bom at Kimale in Ireland of Uumble 
parentage he foUowml the calling of a bncklayor, hut hnding Ilia great sito 
inconvenieuL was glad to embmeo the offer of a Bristol abownuui to como over to 
this country and l>e exhibited at a salary of £50 per annum. Being, however, 
Rublet to another showiDtui, Cotter struck, and was thrown into a debtors prison 
on a fictitious eliatge of debL Fortunately for him a well“diBp 08 ied Bristol cirizen, 
who happened to have busineBs with the BhenfTa officer, noticed Cotter, and being 
struck not only witli the poor fellow's miaeiy bat by lus aimple demeanour, made 
inquiries alMut him, with the result that Cotter was set free and the contract 
declared void. The interest of this benefactor did not cease here, for be gave 
Cotter n aufficienl sum of money to enable him to atari busmess on hie own 
itct!oniit,aiid at the Bristol Fair Iwld at the time of his release he exhibited himself 
with such success aa to realise £30 in three days. From this time forward Cotter’s 
aiiwitM was pssitted, and it is related that he retained to bts death the liveliest 
sense of gratitude to fits benefactor for Ids kindness, very honourably mentioning 
Idiu in bis will 

At the time Cotter couimeiiccil to exhibit himeelf there was living another 
Irish giant, the welbkiiown O’Byrno, who Iiad adopted tlie professional name of 
O'Brien, flis auccesa and reputation apparently appealing to Cotter, tlis fetter 
appended the name of O'Brien to bis own, so tliat he is honeefoith known as 
Patrick Cotter O'Brien, and was so styled on hfe coffin plate. Tliia nsanmption of 
th e name of O'Brien has given rise to a certain amount of confusion in the popular 
mind between two different people. Whatever errors may have arisen on this 
ecore are set at rest by this communication, O’Byme now adorns tlie Mnseiim of 
the Boynl College of Siu^ns iu London. Patrick Cotter ^‘O’Brien" lies in the 
now disused Roman Catholic Chapel in Treochard Street, BriatoL 

Bxtftmfm/al Career. 

After his entrance into the world aa a profeMuonal gfenl at Bristol we next 
boar of Cotter at Northampton, which he seems to have visited ahout the year 1785, 
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and his visit is described tu 182ft by a Noftlmmpton burbor in lUe following 
words:— 

“It Is now nearly forty years since this prodigy of nature first made liia 
appeirance in the town of Northampton. Like other groat iiieu he occupietl his 
travelling carri^, with this cseoption, that Mr. O'Brien’s vehicle was certainly 
of a more lofty dewriptton. Ho then appeared to be in bis scvenU'eiith year. 
Hifl features were regularly formed, his oountenahce remarkably healthful, and 
bis standing position erect and commanding, Tlie mildness of his tcmficr was 
conspicuous, and be possessed intelligence of a superior order to tliat usually 
distsovered by the individuals of the trade to which ho was apprenticed, viz., that 
of a bricklayer. His stature, 8 feet 7^ inches, did not make him appear dia- 
proportionalc. In every respect he was a well maiie man. At this time O Bricu 
was tlie guest of a Mr, Page of the Geoige liui. Duritig his residence at this 
hoapitai‘To inn the iioiioiir devolved upon mo to attend hhn in my ofbeial capacity 
of tensor. After the eichibitioii of the day. and when the dwarfs of Northampton 
liad retired to their crihe, this proud giant would take his morning walk, measuring 
with amazing strides tlie distance between the Oeoigc Inn and Queen'a Cross, 
Although 1 considered inysolf ft clever pedestrian at that periwl of my life, I found 
myself under the neceasity of changing my walk into n run in order to beat him 
company, ilr. O’Brien espw^sed lumself as being greaUy refreslavl by these 
short excumioDs; they enabled him to enjoy refreshing sleep when he retired to 
his beds, for the common bed of luimanity would have been useloss, and therefore 
he had two joined U»gether. Eijnal courage was combined with his strength, end 
lie poBcasod in the fullest degree the warm tempemnient of an Irishman. (In 
another account it is stated that he fiad relher a large circle of friends and 
An impertinent visitor excited his choler one day during his 
residence here by iUibcral allusions to the land of bis birtJi. ITie Philistine was 
sensible of the insult, seized the prig by the collar, held him out al arm's length, 
and gave him Uiree or four miUl i^tations, something after the manner of Wallace 
the lion with the famous Billy of ral*kmmg memory. U inoght the ‘gommat, ’ 
to rnpeet his superior. Mr. O’Brien was vhntifd by an immense number of 
persons, wlio were sstoniahed at liia meignitudo and delighted by his imniieis." 
(This account refers to his first visit. The narrative goes on to describe Cotter on 
his eecond visit, and is exceedingly interesting on that account, as will be eliown 
later.) •* It is now upwards of thirty years einw he lost visited this place. His 
morning walk was then to some distance beyond Kiug's Thorpe, but what a falling 
off was there in his pedeslrianisin! Ho seemed like a pillar shaken by the wind ; 
his convereation, however, was still instruclavc and humoronn 

“ Mr- O’Brien enjoyed his early pipe, and the lamps of the town afiforded an 
easy method of lighting it When at the door of Mr. Dent in Bridge Street he 
withdrew the cap of the lamp, whiffed the tobaooo into a Came, and stalkod away 
as if no uucMumoii event bad taken place. Ttiis gentleman was certainly the 
greatest {rUmd that ever bonouted me by bis patronage • . . 


193 EnwAiiit Fawcett.^— Patrirl- Cotter—the Brittd Giants 

111 1785 Cotter visitofl Lotidou ani] from St. James’s Street itiSiied the 
folloivuig iidvertisemetit;— 

" No. 30, SL Jamea’a StreeU 

"Mr. O’Brien bos the honour to preBent bis resiicotB to tlio nobility ami 
publiokt whose patroim^ and prrtteclioii he shall he prund to meiit. that uotmtb- 
Btanding the iouuendo which has been given out by the infant giaata Mr. O'Brien 
has no art to odd to hie Btupendous height, he is Imld to assuru them that be 
stands on Iub own feet withuntdcBOiitioti'and weam his own liair. He acknowledgeB 
ho is only 8 feet 3^ iiiehes high, though Briuu Borean, the puissant ancient king of 
Itoland, was 9 feet high, whidi he hopee to attain before he b of age, being now 
lietweon eighteen and nineteen years old To prevent an iinpiu^ier tuutuni of 
Company tlie priesj of adniisaioii from eleven in the foronoon ia 2a., froui four till 
seven only la.” 

This advertisement is certainly more florid tluin truthftiL He could have no 
claim to di^seetlt nroiu Brian Bureau, ho'was certainly older by six or seven years 
than the advettwomeut states, and wo shall seo Inter tliat Lb height wns not 8 feet 
31 inches. 

Tlie ehalleugo bsuetl to the infant giants b Bupposed to refer to two hrothera 
named Knitw, who were adveriberl at nearly S feet high, who issued an adverlbe- 
nient in the following high-flown tcniis:— 


iHISlt Gja^nts. 

"Tlio most Bur[»risifig gigantic twin hiothers are just or rived in this 
inctropolb. and to he seun at llic Silk-dyer^, No, 2, Spring GardcnB, Charing 
Cross, These wonderful Irieli giants are but twmily-four yentis of and 
tiicBsuru very near 3 foot high. Tlieso oxtruontinary yoiuig men have liad the 
honour to 1* seen hy the gonllcmen of tin; Fnculty, Unyal Society, and odminMH of 
iiutnrul curiosity, who allowed them to Btirpass anything of tho same kind ever 
ofTered to Uie public. Tlicir address is singular and pleasing, thnir |>ctsoi)s truly 
shajrcd, and proportiunate to their height, and alTuiilsan agreeable surprise; they 
excel tho fauions Maxiiuiliim Muller, born in 167d, shown in London in 1733 > and 
tlw late Swetiisii giant will wntce admit uf a comiiatisou. To onuiuerato evoiy 
imrlicular would be too tixiinns, let it sullico to say thot they ore beyond wluit is 
Bet fnrlh in ancient nr tuodern history. The ingenious nod judkuous who have 
honoured them with tiieir cumpaiiy have bestowed on them the most lavish 
eucomiuins, aud on their ileperture have expressed their approtmtiou and 
satisfaction. In short tlie sight O'! them b more tlmn tho mind can conceive, tlie 
bmguo express, or pencil delineate, and stands without paralloi in thb or any other 
country, 

*' Tabs tli«m for all aud all, we sLoU wwiee look on Ihw titco ogstn.* 

Ladies and getitlemcn ate respectfully informed that their hours of admit¬ 
tance are from cloven in tho tnomitig to throe in Uic sftemoau, and from live to 
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eight in the evening, evety ilay, Sundays einepiei Price of adnuBsion for ladies 
and gentlemen, 2s. 6(i; tradeumon, U ; aarvanUt in livery, 6(i" 

It is evident that they hod nothing to leam in the art of ndvertiBiag in tlioee 

days. 

To return to Cotter. In Jnly, 1785, be appeared at Sadkm Welle, ^d la 
stated to he 8 feel 4 mulies in lieight, and undoubtedly the taileat map ever in tbia 
kingdom, with juvenile countenance, and quite pleasing appearance. He is said to 
be quite able to shake hands with the people in iha upper boxea 

In the Bunuuorof 1785, Cotter removed frotu St. Jainea's Street to tlm Strand, 

flud aa advertiftement in that year says 

** The Imh Giaal* remo%'^od fi^ui 30^ Sl Janifjs's Street to iao. 333^ faeiiig 
Somerset House, Strand. To be seen from eleven in the morning till seven in the 
evenin'', Mr. O’Brien of the Kingdom of Ireland, indiMputaWy the tuileat man in 
the kingdom, a lineal deacendaut of Uic old pmaaant King Brian Boreau, and who 
hw in bis perwu and appeamoce aU lire eimilitnde of that great and grand 
potontate. It is remarkable of this family that however various tho revolutdona 
in point of fortune or allianco, the lineal desecudante thereof have been favoured 
by Frovidence with that original Bize>nd stature whidi liaa been so peculiar to 
their family. The gentleman is between eiglileeii and nineteen years of age and 
measures 8 feet H inches. He is of an athletic make, a great eiactntias of 
proportion, high beyond all comseption, and is justly allowed to be the greateat 
wonder of the age.. Admittance ouly U each, The nobility and gentry will 
please to observe that a munber of people go about to show them selves as (all tueu 
by various arts and deceptions, but Mr. O’Britm assures the public that the taUest 
man now exhtbiting in this kingdom is uot higher than his shoulder.' 

In 1804, Colter sgoiii visited London ami niaile his settlement at No.^ll, 
HaymarkeL The tetma of the announcement vary but little fiutu the one in 1 j85, 

hut tho height b staled aa being " near nine feet" 

Caidiield in Kirby’s WamlerfiJ 1804. states that when Cotter was at 

St Bartholomew’s fair about fifteen years previously lie often walked about the 
stiocts at two or tiirec in thn morning, tlmt he waa accomiianied by two mnii of 
ordinary height and aeoiocd to support liinmelf mi ihcir slioaWers by his hands 
as an oitliniiry man niiglit do on the aliouldeis of a child of eight to ten yoare of 
aap. He gives hiu height as 8 feet 7 inuhes. states that ho is proportionately lusty, 
and lliot his liand meaBures from the commencement of the palm te tho end of tlic 
middle finger 12 inches, that his face from the chin to the lop of the forehead 
measures tho same, tlmt his thumb is about the size of a tottlcrete tusns wnst, and 
that his shoe is 17 inches long; titat on the whole he is entitled to be called a well- 
preportioned man, bis limto not strikingly disproportionate, but that liis figure wants 
lliat general symmetry which more eonuiioiily dUtingUjehes a man of ordinary 

AflotUcr accomit deauribe« Cottor as moving willi difficulty md portis[J6 vnlh 
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By far ths uiosl inteiieatitig auJ at tlni samo titiio tJio ui«t truKtworthv 
BMOujit of Cutter hi tfio GetUlmnn’s Marine of 1B04 by W. Blair, a 

HUi^oon of the Wk Hoapitnl, who saw Cktller on the 5lli uf Ifaj-, lfi04, IJt sayfl, 

I visited tfiia frislimatiat Jfo. U, lIiii niarkeL He was of very citHwnfiiHu-y 
flUiture, blit not well furau-d. As ha woidd not suffer n minute oJtiuuinaU'oii of his 
peraon it is inipossiblu lo give any other Lhnri a very slight description of him. He 
declrnmUlifl proposal uf walking aeross ijia room, and I believe was afraid of 
diseoveritig his estnimo imljecitity. He iiad tfie genetaj asjjeci of a weak ami 
unrefleotiiig person, with on uncommonly low rorofimd, for as near os I coiJd 
juiGcrtaiii. the apace ttljovc liie eyebrows in a pGrpeiidicuLur Una to the to]) <)f his 
head did not exceed 2 inches. He tofil um his age was thirty-eight ainJ Unit most 
o/his nnceetota by tds mother's aidu were very Urge persons. TJio disproportiojinte 
sise of his hanils struck me witli surprise, and jti this he seemed to iimke his 
iniiicipiil boasL Ho tefuBod to allow a east to he made of his hand snil said. ' It 
has been done many years ago," but m \ tiave seen tlmt cast at Jtr, Baeoit's, 1 am 
convinced the size is much too small to nijiroseut his piesetit state of growth. All 
Ilia joints wore laige and perhaps rickety. His legs appeared swolk-a. misshapen 
ami 1 thought dropsicoL Tlic feol were eliiiniay and coucealeti tie much as jiossjhlo 
by bigli sboea. Ilia limbs were not very stout, especialIv his aruis, ami I judoe 
tlint he liiul scarcely got the nsa of tbem, for in order to lift up his hand he seemed 
obliged te swing tlie wliole arm an if lie had no i«wor of raising it by the action 
of the deltoid muscle. He tertoinly Imd a greater redumknify of lione tfum of 
muaele. oud gave me the impreraion of a huge overgrown, sickly boy. Ids voice Iwiuu 
rather feeble as wdl os his l)oiUly energies, and his age appearing under what he 
affirmed. Indeed he gave a difforent accoimt of himself to different visiters. The 
state of his pulse agreed with tlie general appearance of his peraon viz. feeble 
languid, and slow' in ite motions. With regard to his actual height I felt aamous’ 
to detect tlie fallacy lie held out of l«hig almoat 9 feoL Uikhi extending my ‘artns 
the utmost 1 teached his eyebrow with my little finger. Allowing his Leighi to 
linve bwn 2^ inches above this it could not have bean more in the whole than 

7 feet 10 inohea; so 1 am perstmdod Urn coumion opinion founded on tlie iriaat’s 
own tale is greatly exaggerated." “ 

Patrick Cotter died on the 8th aei>teinbot, 1806. at Mardybe in the Hotwells 
Bristol, of « disease of the lungs comhineil witii «n ttfl-« 5 tion of tire liver," and in his 
last ruomente was attended by Mr. Mowdoii. His age was stoted as beiLg forty sja 

At his death ho was in aOluenl eireumstanceB. His funeral took pW „„ 
September l3Ui. According to the Mirror of that date the leaden coffin in 

which he woe enehiacd measured 9 feet 2 inohte in length and tlie wood™ case 
4 inch® more. Its vddth was 3 feet, his own stetura having l«en 8 feet 1 inch 
beyond all qn®ttoii the tallest man of tha age. 

It thM u latat 3,000 t«,ph MtoJod hte f^ral. .aj 

bo to«o.l b,g o„„„gb to bold hi,.,, » ,h.t , 1.0 

eovorod mi, Moot cloth. Ho boriod ooor tbo iloin, b, Ibo^omioh ulopel !o 
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Ticnchftrd Sltect i the grave wae tut 12 deep in the rock, aod eucih precautiens 
taken ae would reudei* abortive either force or etratagenu We eotiid linve wished 
that ho had voluntaniy submitted his botiy u> the investigattos of some able 
BiiBtomist, nnd that bo unit vailed a sjiocimen of gi^^tic stature had afterwards 
been deposited either in the Bristol Infirmary or the British Mnseum for the 
promotion of science, hut it is not for otio tubii to judge the feelings of another. 
Therefore BequUtmt «» 

In tliu same Joiimal there appeared in October the following advertbement:— 

THJ3 niBSH OliST. 

J. Wilds 

“ Res{)CctfiiIly iiifomui the fdemls tit this city of tho htte Patrick O'Brieii, 
Esq,, and the public gcnendly, that boing in {tosseasioit of a most capital tikenesa in 
wax and the priuL-ipal part of his wardrolie, he is ciiahlod to gratify thorn with tlm 
view of a perfect Wiut mode] of )ib person, which will bo exhibited on Monday 
the 3rd in a eoiuiiicdiotiB apartnfienL at h'lr. Knight’s stocking manufsetory. Com 
Street, near the Council House, from 10 to 2 o'clock, previous to its removal to 
Bath and London, 

*' Mr. O’Brien Iw# been seen by so tnany persons previous to his retiremout 
into private lift^ who will find this oxhibitioti paiiicularly interesting, tliat little 
not'd he said here U> convince those who may not have liaJ tliat pleasure that 
thty are now oflerod an opportunity of contemplating a faithful copy of one of 
the most wonderful phenomena of nature.’* 

As to tho subsequent history of ihia wax model I know uothing, 

RELICS OF COTTER. 

At the Bristol Royal Infirmary there ore preserved in tho Museum 

1. A cast of Ills Iinud evidently taken shortly before death. 

2. A silk stocking, 

3. A shoe. 

At the Bristol Museum there are preserved.'— 

1. A cast of the hand by a pupil of Mr. Bacon (tho one alluded to by 

W. Blair in the Oentieitta»’§ Magn^ne), 

2 . A silk stocking. 

3. A shoo with lost 

4. A lock of lutir. 

5. A pair of spcctoclos with ease. 

6 . A waUdng stick, 

7. A choir, 

8 . A portrait vrith legend. 

His watch was bought at a sale of his effoc is for seventy guineas; it weighed 
ono pound, but I do not know if it be in existence now. 
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From what has beeu mid it h L*vWf3nt we are in ef a very complete 

accoiiut of Cotter during life i now bt tis jsee what can be gleaned from an 
aEammaticun of liifi ramaiiis made almo^ family 100 years after his deaths an 
examination wdiioh 1 was able to make whlkt altemtioufl were liemg made to the 
chapel in which ho was interred^ (Ma^h 3itl, 1^06.) 

I was called m too late toeoe the remamit uadieinTl>ed in the coffin, which I 
should very much have liked to have doiio, but I able to mate camful 
mcaaiiiiDmenta of all thu mon; important LukOGBi, ami to obtain sovoral photographs 

The body bad evidently been enclosed in throe coffinCp an outer of worxlp a 
middle of lead and an inner of wix>i The coffin plate waa well preserved* and 
boro the following iascription:— 

Pateick Cotter CXlliaiiiw 
of 

Kinsabi Ireland* 

whoso fliatiire waa B feet 4 hicheis, 

Died September 8th, 1806. 

Aged 46 years. 

Tills iuficripiiou is especially iutcrcstiiig US showing liow^ little Egurea can be 
trneted, m all accounts of the cotfiii plate give Llie Htature au 6 fejt I iiick 

The lead coSin was much distorted by the attenvpta teopen it by the workmen, 
and at the top may have meaauted 9 feet 2 inohea» as etekd in iiiiiiiy accumitu, but 
a manuscript note on the portrait at the Briatol hlusenm gives the maker a name* 
and says the lotigth ia 0 feet 5 inohoa Wliutever the exact length may have been* 
it certainly looked enomoiis^ more like a n>wiiig boat than a coftin. 

In the eolhn were the bonos, the remains uf clothing and a wociUeu pillow in 
very fair conditioiip Tlie liair was abo well prcsiervird At the liottoTii of the 
coffin was a Bomlliii^Qid mose abcuit one inch in depths of a reddish colour, in which 
[ riuind the of the baud embedded; for the tnost part Ulo skeleton was in 
vory good condition, tho lu^nes »f the hand were perFoct^ tho^ of the foot wore 
much ilccayed. The iiietatacuaJs^ however* were m good condition ha were all the 
long boned of the body, 

Tho srticnlar surfaces of the longer long bonoe wero much diseased by 
arthritza, the neck of tlie right femur sliowed an iiupimted tiitis-capeular Fmetnie* and 
the head was fllinusi anchylosetl to the acetabnluin. Laige osteophytes aboiindcd 
near tho articular surfuccs of tnany of the long bones, confirming the opimon given 
by W. Bbir, and praviouely quoted, Iti fact so much were these bones diseased 
that walking must We been a matter of considorable dtfhcnlty. Tlie skull ww in 
good condition and wae specially nnnarkabb fur tho enormous development of the 
face. The snpiu-temporal crest was markedly festooned at the coronal suture* and 
altliongb 1 was not allowed to open it* it was quite easy to feel from the foramen 
magnum that the pituitary fossa of the skull was cuoriuoualy onkrgod. 
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M£A$Ufi£KKNTS OF TUS BONES. 

The SkuU. 


Length, Glabello-inlat 


* mm 4■■ 

233i[itn. 

Width 



170 

0|diT7al 



103 

Stephanie 



109 

Zygoinalie 



159 

Asterial 



145 

Height, Basio-hregmatic 



134 

CJruumferanoo 

« I* 


635 

The Orbit 

Width. 

B. 61 

44* 

L. 50 

Height 

R41 

44. 

R46 

Pyriform aperture 

• Height 


4>4.t 

46 

GieciUist height 


4wr ^ww 

53 


Height from uasioii to eiibnayal 7L 


Greatest height 

74 

Facial length 

Heston to olveoliif point 

101 

Nasion to buttom of symphysis 

170 

Mandible 

Angle to oBntTie of botUmi of eyuiphy$b 

116 

Condyle 

t07 

Depth of ajinphysia 

47 


Tlie lower jaw was remarkable for the great iteptli and forward projoction of 
the ajrmphyaia] regioru 

VryUhfiU Cdumn^ 

All the vertebne with the exce{djoii of tlie sacral wem iu fair eondiiioii ami 
the InmW eolutim measured in height when turtieulated tTQmiii. The ^rti luoibur 
vertebra measured 7fimm. in width, 

Tlie saenim moaaured 140min. tit width at the baaei 


The timh turner 


Upper limbj— 

Scapula. 

Width from tip of aeromioD to vortehral 


bolder 

Length 


... E. 210 


U 310 
L 260 


p« 
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Otfinoid cavity hmj*ht R 53 

L. SOuuD. 

Supmscapul&r notch 


dopih R 20 

L 16 

CoraDoidfl relatively very 5 ida]1. 


dnviclefl:—^ 


■■■■■ «■* ■■■■■ 4-ka 

L220 


Tlie curves were welt marked, tbe groove for the aub-clevtun deep. aa<t the 
rhomboid impresaioB. well devetopod. 


ITuineri. 

The head iu both markedly arthrildc, luberomties small and tbe deltoid 
itnpracwioii well tiiorked. Bicipital groove well marked in both. 


length 

R. 477 

l -i ■ 

a dfifimoi. 

Width;— 

Upper end 

1 

O 

b ri- I- 

L. 67 

tower end 

IL 90 

» * 

L 90 

CircsuinfercBoe:— 

Cootro of eli&ft a*. R 110 

CoTonoid fossa much huger in right than left 

Itadii, 

■ A a 

L. no 

Length 

a 370 


L 374 

Circumference 

a 65 

Utnee. 


L 66 

Length 

a 410 

VP* 

a 400 

Cireumference 

a 80 

7^ Hartd^ 

ti F 

a 73 

Jjcfti tiMid ill perfect conditiotx 

Semil asarr depth ,. * 


*a. 

25 

Mo^oiu 

--- 

* 

40 

3rd Metoc. 

*V|i 


100 

Ist PhaL 



70 

2nd .p 

*** 


45 

3id ^ «*« 

. 

a p p 

35 
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‘ The ost of the hand at tho Infirmary meaanred 310mm. from the wrist to the 
tip of the third digit That by Mr. Jiacon alluded to by W. Bbdr measured 
2?3inm. 
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Lovffr Limb. 

OsBA INHOHIHATA. 

These were much ciecayeil and veiy estooBively diseased at Ute acetalnita, tlto 
right acetabuluiu bciog practically auchyloscd to the head of the corresponding 
femur. 


*i-h- K«* 

p4>I 

... L 313mtti. 

Length between ant. and poet. sop. iliac spines H. 210 

L200 

Aoet&buliiiD !— 



MTidth mwrn **p ¥-» *-> E-- 

70 

... L 70 

»■« -■«* *m* 4 PI 4p4 

30 

L. 07 


* 


The neck of the right femur allowed on impacted fracture, both femora were 
markedly pilastered. The internal condyles projected veir much downwanis as in 

knock-knee. 



The IseatJ nnd coudyloa fwtlmtiCi 



Oblique length . . IL 658 

mmm 

L OSOmm. 

Jt&VHT. 



Length . . * Jl. 595 

CircumfeToiice t ^ 

■ ■ 1 

L.5Br> 

Hcwl li i50 

P T V 

L 130 

Middle ef shaft 



Lower Uiinl p,* E. 145 

^•fe 4 

L 150 

Fibfuh^ 



Length ... *p. «pp K. 540 

Circumference at junction of 

P.. 

L 650 

toiddle and kower thitda 

of abaft R. 80 

.P. 

L SS 

Foot. 



Bonea much decayed^ 



^^^trogaluS' *1.. -1-1-1 p*p ppp 

PP. 

R84 

lat MetaLaiBol ... p-4 *-p 

«-# 

R 90 

lot PhiilAnx 

»«* 

R40 

2nd H 

... 

R 30 

Note to tibue.^fioUi were markedly concave forward in the upper half of 

the flhafL. 



Thu fiM)! waa reldtivety ntiurt oa compared with tho Imud^ 

iu {nut the cost ef 
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the hand measured 13 iuchea in length, whiUi the shoe (sole) meosuied 15 uiehea 
not 17 as staled by Caulfield. 

Having now the facta before us as told by the akelatou we are in a posttion to 
foriu some opiuion ss to tlie real height of I’atrich Colter, Apparently It is the 
ntiivetaal experience of those who have ioleteate<l themselvca in the subject, tliat 
the tulvettlntHl heights cannot ho trusted. l*rof, Ciumiiighatn remarks, ’'witli 
regard to the stature of giants in genera) the atateiueuta made in earlier records 
are altogether unreliable. No height, no matter how great or how ridiculous, was 
cotLStderetl inipt'josihlo, and oven at the present time the titumsl caution requires to 
be exercised before accepting as accurate tbe moasurenients of men who 
present unusually great stature." Adverdsed beights of gianis ou exhibition are 
a)way's exaggerated and, according to L^aua, it is always a safe rule to deduct five 
or six inches from all of these. A good example of Uie unreliability of eUitementa 
r^rding heigh i was in the case of Winks) nioyer, wliose height was mlvenised as 
$ feet 6| inches. VirclioW, however, liad the op|»ortuidty of uieasiiriug Wiitkcl- 
iueyer. and found Dial he was only 7 feet 6J inches. MagruUi too, who was 
carcfnUy studied by Frefessor Uuuningtiam, was stated to have been 6 feet 6 inches, 
8 feet 5 inches, 7 feet inches, whilst I)r, itianolu, w)io carefully loeasnred iiip i 
during life, found tliai lie was 7 foot 5 inches.' 

Die ordiruiry evidence concerning Cotter is snflicicntly confiicting, thus:_ 


In 1804 

,,, 8 ft. nearly'. (Newspaiier puff.) 

1786 

-V- a*m S ^ 

T| ill. (Nortliampton Itarlter.) 

1804 


7 „ (Gantfield.) 

1785 

*** ® H 

4 „ (Cbtter^s advertisement.) 

1785 

^-1 WPP 8 ^ 

i» ( « |> ) 

1806 

e«p app 

4 „ (Cbffiii pkto.) 


In nil couuiiiiponuy accounts of the funeral the coflin plate is stated to have 
given 8 feet I inches, and the tncmoriiil tablet in tlm clmpel slates the height os 
8 feet 3^ inchea We may well say with Pilate^ “ What is truth ?" 

Then too we ore led to believe that CoUor was a man of athletic build and of 
good proportions by many accounts. J i is obvious that wliatovcr he may have been 
in his youth ho cannot lay claim lisve liceu of an athletic build in lus later yeaia. 
Imt must have sufTcrod a good deal, and all movetuents must have beenaceomplUhod 
hy liiui with great difticulty. With regard to his real height, wc nre certainly 
coufninteii with difficulties A.i l^rufcKMir Karl Pearson jiiaily says, the data upon 
which we can found cabulationa are so saaiity that no ilefiditc rule can lie formulated. 

Then, again, in Cutter's case the tibim were so enormously long tlial any 
calculation made in the ordinary way from the femur would throw one ho^ieleinily 
out 

Not Iwing a mathemutioisn myself 1 wrote to Ihofeasor Kurl Pearson to ^vu 
me (ui idea OR to Lhobeiglitof Colter from figures supplusl, and tliiii is what he 
says:— 

*• Enclosed are the ealunates formed on the eutvse given in my memoir. 1 
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li&va not calcubtecl Btatnre from fibula oiid uloa, as these iMttes are so rarely 
preserved in ptehtBtoric material which I hod chieOy in view. 

“ You will see that the loft bones, although uKiividtuiUy diSeriDg a good deal 
fnrui the right, give tlie aame meau value, 7 feet 9 inchea 

" The tibia is relatively oxoggerateil; 1 believe that measured without boots the 
giant is uot likely to have e:xcceded 7 feet 10 inches or so at his best. But witfi 
his hoots on for advortiseineiit purposes, 1 liave no doubt he was called & feet The 
best authenticated measurements on living giants always show a oonsidemhle 
matgin on the reputed height. Still, allowing for ail thiSj your 236 cm, is only 
equalled by the Paris giant, and his femur and tibia were less than those of the 
Bristol cose. Tlie I’Uris giant, however, as given by Humphrv is, 1 believe, only au 
estimate from the mounted skeleton, and I believe it to lie certainly exagger¬ 
ated. I thiuk you might safely say not teas than 7 feet 9 Inches and possibly T foot 
10 inches at hts best,” 

Professor fearson odds thnt Flower's methml would make Cotter's height as 
calculated from tho femur as 7 feet 10 iiichea and as judged from the tibia as 3 feet 
3 Inches. But be expresses the opinion that Flower’s method greatly exaggerates 
for statnres over 7 feet 6 inehea. 

The fulloiviug ia the table of estimates by Peanon ;— 


From 

II, Femui- 

a 239-4 < 

Qll].= 

=7 

feet 

C'Tl incites. 


B. Tibia ... . 

S. 244-0 


8 

n 

0-06 

Ih 


It. Humanis 

S, 235'0 

II 

7 

w 

8-52 

Pl 


B. ItadiitB 

S. 236-3 

»i 

7 

w> 

9-U3 

« 

From 

L, Femur . 

S. 230-4 

n 

7 

M 

6-71 

H 


Tibia 

& 242-2 

it 

7 

** 

U-30 

#■ 


li. Humerus . 

S. 233-5 

n 

7 

ii 

7-93 

n 

L. Biuliua 

Avf^rage of four tiatiuiuLea from— 

S. 239-0 

** 

n- 

f 

If 

10-10 

PI 


It. boiLOfl 

S, 2:Hi-42 

t* 

7 

» 

9-08 


L. p ... ,»» 

Average of eight estimates from— 

S. 230-2H 

1* 

7 

»■ 

9iJ:i 

11 


B. and L. bones ... 

3. 236-35 

H 

T 

n 

9-06 

II 


Dr. Beddoe writes tlmt he calculate.'} the bright from Mououvrier'a tables at 
7 feet 10-85 inches. By his own method, cakidating frotu llm femur alane, the 
hcighL is ouly 7 feet 5*6 inches, but he aaye that the distal lionos are often long)i>r in 
gianta proportionately than the proximal, as in Cotter's case, ootificqueully he prefen 
in such a cose Manouvrier's yield. 

The reaulta of these calculations are excMiUugly iu tcreating, because tliey con- 
bmi in a quite remarkable manner the observation of W, Blair to the effect that lie 
could not have been more thou 7 feet 10 inches in height, allowing 2J indies foe 
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the height of his forahcnd, {As a matter o! faet, the actual height of the cr&aiiini 
above a hopbontal liae dravra through tho gUbdk was 21 iuohra.) W* Bbir then 
waa exceedmgly accumte iu his ostiniato of tiie foreheaid oimi it may be takeu tbul 
his estimate of the letigih of the body lielow the forehead was substaotiafiy 
aconrato, Pemoualiy I am content to accept tho height of Cotter as being about 
T feet to mchea at the tiiue when ke on ahnw. 

Tiiflt being the esse, Dana's oteervation with reganl to the deduction of 6 or 
6 in rhea from the advertisetl height of ail giants ia oonfirtnod. SitfU it is poaaihle 
that Cotters claim that he waa the Lalleet luan of the age was correct, and bo far as 

measured bones afibjxl information as to height, C5otter seeaia to hold the 
record. 

We may now aak oumelveB what was Urn cause of Cotter’s Iieight ? 1 Lbink 
that there can be uo doubt that ho siitfercd from acromegaly, 

(I, Becauae lie showed tho chamcteriatlc eulargement of his facial 
le^oE, 

tt. Because of the marked festooning of the supra-temporal t;r«Bt 
(Bixou), 

f, Recanse of iho anormoiis pituii^y fossa. 

d. Because, if the evidBucoof the casta of the hand may be taken ns valid, 
tlie handa became prtgrcfiaivoly enlarged. 

My acknowiadgmeuta are due to many for help amt iiifonaation i mucJi of tlic 
history has been taken from Wood’s Gtitnis and Ihmr/a, frtmi and Qittrkis, 
from the Otobf, the BriUol Mirror, Fartfy't Joamai, etc. 

To Profesaor Pearson, Dr. Beddoe, Mr. lialton of the Bristol Museum, and 
Mr. Bevau. who kindly took the pliotcgraphs, riiy tlianks are due, and to Mr. 
Telling of tlui Bristol Rufarcuce Ubrary, who kindly looked up all the literature, 1 
am exceedingly )fratefii]. 


Tauu of GtAKTB. (Karl PearBou.) 


Ktuim. 

Li;NeiiA 
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F. 

T. 

It 

H. 

Jwtebiiu 
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Berlin Giant U ». 
t>*lljrnw 

AcQBricaii Clbant 
Mai^h 
** Kruiner 
‘"Greitfldicr"' ... 
Immlmick Giant... 
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4ri1I 
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so-o 

44'^ 
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38-0 

4&’0 

41^ 

43U 

40& 
44-0 j 
4815 
3i*4 

47-e 

30-fl 

30^ 

^11 

33-4 
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33:9 

27& 

29^ 
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33-3 

17:9 

37-fi 
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SOME NOTES ON XSJBim. 

Ev Ti{k Kev. J* K. MAOcaEOOK, RD. 

Xnbidih Uie untiv^ name fur a writing nsed a litlte here in Hw Calahar District of 
the Eostem pmvince nf SAuthmt Nigeria, but much more iurgeiy up tlio Cresa 
Ejver ftiiii inland from St on b«)t1i banka. So far as I imve been able to asoertain, it 
k unknown in thn Central ami Western Provmoes e*cet>3 auionj^t tbe I bo people. 
If the Bint anil the Yorulia have a writing, and J feel eertain that tliey havo, it 
seems to 1)e iliOerent frum 7mb{d{, This originated ninnnptthe great Tbo tribe which 
is said to numler 4,000,000 people and to cover alwtit une-third of the Frotectonibo, 
Tliey are n great artisan tribe, and their smiths are to Iv met in every village 
in tliia port of the country, and wherever a smith goes he carries with him tho 
knowlitlgif of tuStidi Tire ay stem of writing is really the property of a secret 
s<>c1ety, tho nsi'frirfi sodoty, into which man are regularly Initiated after undoTgoing 
a period of proparatioiL Some of the signs of the itjfibitti ern known to outsiders, 
Bui the vast majority are knowtt only to the initiated. To the nninitiated they are 
mystoriunsand therefore loagicaL capable of doing Itarm because of the medicine** 
that may have lieen used In making theru. 1 iiavc tried to (Imi out from 
fellow-niissiomirics of other Societies in varions pai-ts of Kamcrun whether it is 
known to the pcojite there. They arc unaware of its erriiatouoo tlicre, aiiil os the 
trilies in Kamenm seem to have a Bantu conaeiiun, it is ipiiw probable timt it 
docs not exisL Tlie Iicv, Melvin Fraser^ of the Amoricssi Presbytcriuti Miaaiou, 
assures me that it is finite unknown ainonfpt the nuUi nml Fung [icoplea aiiiongat 
whom that Society works. Indeed tho only other script that I have heard of is the 
fauiouR one of King Nyogo.’ Tliat tire oxietonce of a script is uitluiowu to 
Eumpejins must noti however, i>c taken as conclusive evidence that the script ^locs 
not exist, for the tialivi^H have n strariga but uatnrttl ilcsire to hide as mnoh aa 
they can from tho prying eyes of the Europenn wim luts too often hut icnmcHl what 
they held precious ouly to seoFTat them. 

For lung it was not stispectod that there was a native script in use in Calulsit, 
as I shidl for conreaicncc call the whole of liu; part of tho country in which nxiiddi 
is known. The early missionarioa inatntBiired that they liaJ no knowledge of 
writing. They knew the word and applied it correctly enough to tire cals 

■ Tq UkusfGld’H (Berlio, Octolwr, I OCA), winch 1 hare ntdy just hvii, ti 

*1)016 Tefeifticp to this wtitiu|f. There or* iwo [iLiUm of sifp)* (Taf «1 TV, V, Vcrntningsu dw 
KalaliMsea), hut tli« ttfi-renes in th« Uat is slight (r/, ttiwi Abbild(tij(f 2 &X Er. MaturfGld 
fuunii this writiiiff •Rnmgst the Eksi poople who live curthmst ot tWlabiy, Isrth tn Biitulb luid 
CScttnau lemtury. 

* Mr. (SotdiD in his grrsL DiiitloiiHy of the Elili loaguiUU) d«rivtf ittfbidi from an Elik 
verb “sifii,** t* oah '* (Sriii** however, misani* to *li« and not to moke the cata relerml to, 

Vou xxxtx, r 
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ina«)4} on calahiuihnfti nitiive piauott, etc , uiiawiire tliut itijiiiy of Uie^ eigm hiid 
significAnce. Agnin thcj ^erc nivare that there wtm an elaborate system of acted 
signs by which people held commutiication, but they bad not discovered that this 
biignage of aigiis had bean retbiced to writing. The iliucoveiy of nsiti'di was made 
by T. I). Maxwell, Ksfj., whilst acting as District Comnnsdionei' in Calalfiir in llKr4. 
Ry bis endeut desire to imderatand native tuodee of thought nnd by his tact, he won 
to a lat^ degteo the gonilwjU of the people. Accordingly whan he was aeked liy 
Ilia ExcnIloneV the High Commissiciner to au{)erjiiteiiil Lite arningometits for an 
exhibitiott of native goods, he was able to iuchide in it twonLy-fonr^ijt^'dt eigne that 
bo had received from one of the chief woiiien of tiie Honshaw family. Theiie were 
published by aommnnd of the High Couirnissioticr in iho Ouvemiuent Civil IJiit 
for tho Prolcctomtn in Jnly, 1905. Mr, Maxwell has very Itimllj' given me 
pcnniaaioii to use theae signs. 

Meanwhile iti complete ignorance of Mr. Maxwell'a find, I had stnuibleil ijy 
accident on the fact that osistod. In a class 1 was teaching, a pupil deeply 

resented tho statement that tlie civilisation of the jtcoplc in Xigeria was piiniitivo 
because Uiey laid no writing. Ho declartal that they had a writing cnlled mtibuH. 
This liappcned in April, 1DD5. As I was at the beginning of a new Lemi, I set 
myself to liiiil out all I could about ?iaiii</i, People smiled when 1 aaketl for 
information juid declared that they knew nothing about it T]«a ivasoti for ibis is 
that ill Eflk nsibUli is used almost only to express love, and thia icriii covers such a 
umltititdo of most abotniaablc sins that no Felf-resjtectiiig Etik {lersoii wiU cotifesss 
that he knows any tiling about the writing of it. The few siHxnimnns 1 got were 
grossly mblnterji'reted to me so os to tone down their meaning. Stilt from them 
it wa.-! possible to see tliat here we have a getmine pnaluet of llu' luiUve uivilisalioti 
the origin of which is so old os to have beconie the subject of a .ifaithen. It docs 
not show any trace of li^yptian inlluonoe. For one tliirig, by 4fl0(^ n,tT, the Egyption 
script bail already begun to devdop an alplialiet, aiid had mibitti been tiifliterjcetl 
by Eg}''ptian luercglyphics there would surely have l»een wine trsiccs of an aljibabet 
in it. So fat I liave found noue, I do not think that there bos lieen any dcvcloj)- 
nmiib towanfs an alpliabet, nor, hail it been left to itself, wmiliJ tlLciti ever have 
been any such developrnonL 

Tlie fiigns have been gatlicrcd by me freiii various sonrccs, ca{U!cia{|y from two 
lioya fniin Abiriba called Ontiaba and Ize Ikpe, and from a woinati who one day 
oiine to toy house selling work with on it, anil wbon I bvgau to tell her 

what it meant slic told me what I could not make out nnd then ufTcred to teach 
me more. Her mother, she said, had bad a school for the teaching of tliis script. 
It waa from the AhiriUa buys that 1 obtained the story <J the lirat ntibiifi which i 
give lieluw. In as many cases as possible 1 have checked tho interpretation of 
signs by bringing them to several people, but this has only l«ea tho caie with a 
very few. Wheru sii few people will own tu a kiiowleilgO of o»ilndi to obtain ami 
to check ore equalLy difliculb (>wtng to this practical impossibility of veriheation 
1 give the meanings with all due reserve. It is but fair to state that oil the 
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interpretations fpveu by Ouuiiba md Tze Ilcpp tliat I Imve iieon able to cb«ok bavo 
been flupi>ortcd hy the natives to whcni tber were BiibniittetJ^ nnd every one of 
those I send has 1>eeii scrutinised by them. E^en frcmi tlie liutitecl t^uiiilier of 
signs I lift VO coHectoi seveml thingH are noticeable. 

1. The finiite sign stands for different things, the ^ign I tnay Ik? 

man ** who ia an onlwket or a jnessenger* ft pillow/* -L n tree " 
that aupporia llio iv:a>f of a bousOp or ** thw bouBe itsolfp Sometimes, 
Its in the last of these caseB, tbk miiUiplicntion of zneazuiig is easily 
explained, T is "a whip/* tuati with a wtiip,'" and also ^a 
ruiiuer in au X Bkpe play/* because ihey cjirried whip. It is of 
coiinM} used in this last sense only when the Ekp sign is 
written ^vitb it or attaclie<i to the flgnrc-group in wbicb it 
ooetim 

2. Tlie same thing is expi'csse^l by different signsL In this ca^ there is 

always a an title 8hado of nieatiing in the illlTcrLUjoe. Thi^ is most 
noteworthy in the case of eigtifl representing loerL Many separate 
acts or states of mind are thus represontefL 

A. Tlierc la no order of w'riting. A eigti may bo hoi-i^soiitnl or vertical or 
uliliquo m sidts the cc^nvonicncc of the writer. The conseijuenee of 
this lit that all the ^5igTlS in a coUoction have to bo [iitcrprclod liefore 
the mean i tig is plain. 

How did this script originate ? It is ovitlenllj a picture-writing of consider¬ 
able agOp foi- iilroady tliero ia a certain aniouiit 6t eonvectiouality aliout some of 
tho signs, ry, O which means a man who makes trouble lictweeu two people. 
The nativo O truJitioiii of its origin is ihnl it comes from tbo Ugiiakiiiia section 
of the tW tribe. The l*gitiikiina dwell l^etween Ikofana nn tlie Crosa Hirer ajid 
U w et an the Calabar lliver.ajid seem to be the pople known aiuongst the Efik people 
m the Cyaiiga. Ity them it was taught the jicople ronnd about. Tlie way in 
wdiieb the Uguakiuia say that they Icjirned nsitndi is this. In the forests of tlieir 
coontry live many large iMiiinoiiw ealloit idioL If a mao is staying in the bush atJ 
night and iiuvkee a big fire to warn Mmself or to frighten away wild anitnals. the idiok 
will iMinic down from tlic trccfi and sit round the tiro just like men. ’VVTicri the 
iVficjf- did this, all men were frigbteneii and ran away, but Ihe Ugnakiina were not 
friglitoiied. Thus there sprang up n friendship between tbo icIisA and tha tfgtia- 
kinia. After a time tbo ulu>b began to w'rito signs on the ground which the 
Ugtiftkiiim did not uuderataniL At la^it it was sii^n that when an idmk Lraewl a 
sign on Llio gronuit and then ocUhI in piitomiiue/the sign on the ground meant the 
act perfiiirned. llicse signs the rguabimu entiled furMH which is derivet] from au 
Ilw word iihiiH, luinning to play^ for they hail IiMinu^ri these things tbrougli the play¬ 
ing of the (rfiiji.* To ilie aigna tlina learned froui tbo idi&k many pictures of common 

I « To play ■ tu tlfo dative dw lina a much widvr Eii^?iiniiiit ihiui in Ecglbk It itaads for 
dH this ahadoA of uieoniug (vtmi Sport it} dniuui. H«ciiiue the dratmit oa we may rail the imtiv^ 
dances, are rtrEigloua, it hn* also the muiw ef Uf bewitch, tkouw beat of thr Ldart ia 
regular os the luAt of a dnudi U is abv njipliid to the l)eatiog of the hearts 
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objects Imve been ndded, , tlioso for comb, ralaba^b of money, etc, Hesides »M&Kfi, 
ibii Ugnakiixia also loartied from tbe idiot inrcli medicinet so that they sib the wisest 
witcbijoctois iu the conn tty. 

Tlie use of ttjfifn'tii te tltut of urdiimry WTitiLg. ] have in my ]>oe9ession a copy 
of tht! neconl of a court case from a town on llio Eiiion Crwifc taken tiowii in it, and 
every detail, fixcejit the evideaco, is moat erapbicalJy described,—the partiue in the 
case, iJie witticasea, the diletnina of the chief who triixl it, his sending out lueBseiigera 
to caM other ehiofa Ut help him, ttie finding of tlie Oiturt and tlie >jy of the snecees- 
ful litiguoto and of their friends are nil told by the use of ,i few strokes, ft is also 
cm played fur purposee of com muni cation. T have not actually seen an itnWi 
letter. (Jne wideti came into my ix^-mian as euch turned out on examination to 
merely a immlwr of Higiia with no intelligible wmtujction, hut from what I have 
won of it 1 see no renaoii to doubt tlie very eommon statement tlint it is used for 
ting jiiir|>o«-. A widf-Hpread use is to give public notice or private \Yaridng of 
Hiiything,—to forbid iM?opIe m go on a certain r.ui.l, an tutM ^gn. far more i^ower- 
fill than any coiiflUilde, is ijinde on tlie grenjid : to warn a rrieiid that he is to 1« 
sidiiod, the sign of a ro|K? is chulked widcie he cann<it fail to see it, anil he at once 
flees: to eoMvey the wislms of a chief to all who may come to visit him, signs are 
set on the walla of his house. At first I thought there conld l>e no old records of 
nstfnt!,. All the signs that I have wen have l,eeu made on the ground, or in chalk 
DU the walls of houses, or burned on calabashes, ete., as an ornament. Some time 
liowevcr, the woman to whom I referrc.1 alK>ve os one of my infotmanie told 
II.C that her gmudmothcr Jiad sewn many signs on doth and iheee her mother 
taught ni her whool. This doth dm would not on any account let nre we as 
Hhe said It ivaa Uv. frail, bat she made a copy of it for me on }«ncr and mive 
me the copy with the inter,>retmion. The aigne. except in rare instanm:are 
not conncerid wuli each oltmr, and the whole was more of the nature of an eh 
la metnoTi fur the teacher tlion a record of luiythiug. The ago of this dot] 
hu^hld .iNd it is the oldest Ni«eimcn of of which t 

As regaclstle imture of the writing, it ia pichigTaphie pnre and simple, la a 

only one foot. J)^ ho hold np Ins hand in the air to make signs, then five Ihms 

presenting his f.ve fingers are drawn, U money rcferreil to, tlojn a pioiure 
of native rods is drawn. Duly once litivo I - ■ P'l-Lura 

r.=|sz:;r:‘i’t; rH'fE; 

fur I liave riistweretl the sii/ns t 

,, r»T.r'L J 
L, Jt ';,ir t rir.,r 
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probable that there are aigns for moat of the eorntriori abtimlB, though I luive not 
yet come across thenL 

AlrcttiJy the effect of Eurojie in being felt on nsibuU^ Attd it iB nrgewt that aa 
speedily as jniseiblG the collection of the aigoa shoidtl \m coinpleUKt It came aa a 
{minfiil Hiiri>ntse to mo one «.liiy when Orioaha 
broughl lue thia sign ihuI told me tJuit a boy 
bis own tiJUiie had giveii hint It lImiL day (1 was 
In Umcn at the tme) and aaid llial it was the 
TiiibiJi for Onuaha. The first two signs are 
corrupiinim of the English capiLd tetters N and 
A whilst the third sign is diftUnctly reminiseeiit of more tiiaii quo mibkii 
ehanicLer.^ 


I)tsc9*ipiioH Iff 1-9S. 

MAsnuoe Aiip Horn: Livr* (Figs, l-2a.> 

1 ojid 3- Miirried biVi wUli pilli^wX 

3l Meirrif^ love wit!i pillnwR for Iteml aiiil feet—a iIeb wealtL 
4+ Msmetl tcve with pilkew^ 

5. Qimi rel Wtwi^eo hialmiid tad wiJif. Tliw » iftiiicalfsl by the plllew l^liig ilnrm. 

(Mr MaswelJ.) 

6L Violent bctwteii hitHbani] ned wjfu^ (Mr. 6! ml w*II.) 

7* One who unuM ft iJUiurhatii^; between aud wife, (Mr Miutwell.) 

a A Wfitosn with six aiklrea ilhi! her liusWnd ; s pilk»w U ljetwei» iheiii. 

OL Two m\ym with thdr cluMren {«X ol on* nun (H with the roef-tree of tlie liotwe in which 
they lire (c^ Hie tree is pot for tlie whole hoiwie. 

10. A hoLiie («i) lo whkh ur* three women and ft bum. The dots hate an mwmitig, 

IL Two wDDioa with many ohihlneii in ibe himoe with their Iniilxiod, 

1^. Two women on «fteh dde of a heum. One on each mh Imn ft child. 

13. A woman with child, (ticiwral wigti.) 

14* Tho If ft aia*i wrika this ^ on Uie gronini, it that In- own wife u with 

child. 

1ft. PhlftTET, the general tefiu, by lin micniw cqnfinHJ to ninrrLage pftlftvenL 
16, A woman who do» not want bar husbwnl aay more, 

17 A woman who wbhaa to pnt Jiwaj her hiubaoil. 

17 j* Mr. Maxwell this aign “ cmbmclbg. I bare tmt been aMe to liifi inlfttia^tatlcm 

Mrrolwnted. 

IR. Abulot. . I 

IRl Twn who llva in thr «une huasm lii,Ye pfcliver urmry time Ibej meet. A Oiirtl 

nmnau ia anteftiif liy tlm iloor. 

X rr nii («) T»hw ctmiei to it wouiait wbo luu n liiulwai and uk* Iwr to iire with him. 



* Siiux writing the nhow I hwl ImkhIhI to ftie i paper with nerttw) (jew mibidi rigni 
Mui hulled ■'iViifAn' Ofrfiriw." it rimpir * form of luthidi^ but Ohi4-“n ptneU'**' '' 

The pliiw Urn* nivnli* ** the pl*y «f tite piartinwn of EU *—Eho b ai» oJ the iMiue« given to 
the people who H»n ill the worth of Uwet whom I huve edlwi llgtiafcuna in th* cooroe of ajif 

puptf. 
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SI. {a), (ii)i Jiud («) njB tlimr meit wliu wuKltt tlw i«iiuj niarTied wt^una, and iiuarrelleil IwcauM 
of har. fl du sot w« uijtMsc is tho mitLau aigu lo imliAte that thej quattpltcd tis 
Ilia Dlhet- lianil, if tlie jmkTor aiyu were tlianj, it Would tuem liroplj^ that iTOsbltr 
cami> uf it, vitliiMt isdbiuiag what tfimt tmobitt waa.) 

Sa. fit) B a bib) who eouiiuitted »lnlt*ty with a wuniiis (tj, wlio sow |l%-«c apart Imm Ibi- 
huobuul (c), Aoooitlisg to Jiativ® law, cb« gnllty shi) haa to |iay wnilwlinticdi for whai 
bo hu liono to iho woBbSa faioilif asii to ffr) hoj? htiiibaiiil. ia (Jiir nioncv patii, tim 
coTTod Higii isHidoahowisg tfwit it wu poiit on aiT<i)SDt of a wuisiu). (*) an [ArtiH 
%Q whf3i£] the monty wp* |»id. 

A tuaa umJ 4 ^onum wenr “frieu-iia.** The tnim Wi^IukI to leiivi; |]yr, btit pbo wonld not 
a^m. One flm.y whtiti mh^ was^ m ihft fumi Lb wrote tLia oJJ over tbe honm^ ind 
tCMilc Lis dopTture. (u) meaiu tlmt lie cuJi^ her^ that sliu hm “ciTiw-cimir,'* 

fi-tBKiiB iliJtt lie lute tii anotL^r town, 

2^. Lp%vb wilJiout (Mr, Mittwoll,) 

Heiut wirb tnie love. (Mr. MaxwelL) 

25. Heart witLmit Inie love. (Mr. Mn:(woll.) 

^7. Tti[:onitAnt ht«t. (Mr. Maiwdl) 

Two penuns ngm in kve. 

aa la war it b a wutuion [imetico for iba eiioniiea of » vjwn to bide near the pUite wLe« t he 
womoa Mhr, amt atiDot tl^m. It ia a great d^gnu'e for o man to Joeo bia wife is tbi* 
wajr. 111 nieu “catwe" Inm lij writing thia gigs os tlie ground, w by saying, “ Where 
w«n> yoa when y^ kiUed your wifeP (a) i, a woman who go« to bathe in Uie ri«r 
at a fonj (i), while Iwr hugland <a) watebea to tee Uiat so one ahooU her. 


ilOMHOjf AaTtcLis i>r tub Hoijik. (Figs. 30-U.y 

aa Jnjs hung oner a d«r or oa the mad (n a hiiuse tu keep danger-apodally evil epirita- 
fftus the Itoiiee. iJacndtiea of fowl, aud goal* are uffered to it. 

31, FmwDod. 

M, ^ Lwikisg gbuMH. (A too lued for a miui with « looking gla™.) (Mr, Ms* weU.l 
34- A imttvo mat, tinciZ ^ bed. ^ 

A gonitl for a iltililLing^ capL 
3<L NAtivo TOtiib. (Mr. MtuwoJl) 

37 , Toilet eoap. fMr. MaswelL) 

38. Basin and water. (Mr. MaitrcII.) 

33, H,h^hjriUi 4(0 a>i«tnH iiuide it. A ekiaim ia a copper wire wortli ftne-twrstieth of a 
rod, SurbalaUaliMliave hiiigHioftlit™gtrin)pi, (Mr. Mm well.) 

40, QIAVCBl 

4L FiiBi. 

43 . A ou fire. Two fwfifjlD s^po liuiidB. 

43v Dbitq:rLan% (Mr_ MtiwelL) 

^ z r"'i'rwr"y’“'^r ^ 

ti*s in tbB town. writm llim nfgii nn a BhullBfigo tp irtL ur men. 


A nijui PiitxIdB hfiii A mpo to draw them out 


will Xir with a (a)iinjoTifl wbp wyj Ub bai pwrB cMUlteli 
■igti for fAiaTf>r bLowo tlwt ho will malce a big aJTnfr of iL 


tt iiioaim that Iib 
lliiii^ lie. The doulilo 


iruBiao liiFM m Towsf, 




4fi. ^iuing atick with imfo on it 

s^e, with a mewHSngrr speaking to meu. (Ur. Mas well 1 
47- A focii^tj with ihBir dghtftig wtoff, (Mr. MaxwcILV ^ 

^ Tiwdiag. {f fo,k«] rnad* with a rod-s*iive iimii.y^v,^- them.) 

40. A mail witb hur wrista tiefL ^ 

JWX iu) ii A EUAO who |c |o br nold mm a iiavoe mid wIhih li»» i at s - # 

PBTBOO tAldOg him to the AlAV. lOArkot 
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A), ^<() = pbtnt; (fr) == fri?e bom, Tu rrilA tbui befati; & nmu bom 

«id h» k n ■kvc*. 

AS. Tw^ parMUi Hn¥cl t* « p<»t bj- log-iroiiAr (Mr, MawhIL) 
fi3. A iiiiui bKlcod in prmiK 
M, rJentjr* nntlve rodiL 

6&. (a) IB B Jiuiii h» qioiLuUv. (£^) !■ tbc pmlBe be giipaa 

5<b <a) im^i^seid flotnothin^ frcmi (6i wlirj agrne4 to giT«r it* but after vrardB ilr^nr Ijwik bii hiiml 
(e) n li> jifaurder wbo «ivr the irbQl& affair. 

A7-ti0 are jiarta 4if a atoi^* 

07- (a) M H beggar wha boTra\n eotua ttianev 
He jiKeJvai aDiuctliiiig, anil tarna to go. 

5^^. IJfl goefl ftlaog ihfl roiuJ otn^'ing the rad (iiative luooer = %ii,} whieb hr lata 
received. 

He eoiauG to the maikrt. -ifai) is the naine of Hie- people tia the^' buj’ aiid aglL 
(A) iit the hero of thhf tale, (a) ib tlui hero mgaia. Ha liae come to a vooum 
(d), atid is batifablog with her. 8lie will oot a^fre^ (o Im prloeis and “fiiJiiH»« 
liiiH a thief'’ (it), 

01* AjavaUH. 

CSL a rjiati holding a ahleld. 

03. A itiaii on t1ii] look out fora Jniwige. {Mr. MaxwrU.) 

0^ (rt) had all th«r (M^pTe—*4iroUtefvaiia wim work for him and will iwt allow him 

to dn an^lhbg. He hTrt liappy till they all When ihty at* ritad, mw cjJ hii 

fotnfMioiii coiiies til Liugli at him ami m (cfj wHte?i tide aigii on ihir groumi U mfaitt, 
^ 1 Bln buely and miml out tie looekeil." 

0^ A AoliLaty man. 

ea A man who itantU by lilniimlf and hm tio friumdiL 

<!7. («) M h taiAu »Jiu {. wUtumt wmiMnUioii, (6 ) mp three who curve hrai, (e) meoiiv that he 
•hcwii them li«] had muiy vlnrcv wb<i am nu* dmi Kbd ilwy |ie«i» alive (*1 unuld not 
ikave dand to mrm him to* 

ea. A «ick man who » Wing vioiteiniv thmc frirtidiL 

m. “ ^ J y«*M; »i« Imnble uJ yon Wat- iluit tWy aiw coining wilh a miie to tie him, make 

!• Mi^i the grEiuml and eren though you do not apeak a won! he wlH know how to 
rtcape.'’ (Literal traniilAtkiii,) 

xO. A whlp^ abn-i a tcian who hut a whtfi, ^Vheit planed wilh die rtp* sign = an ^ho or t^pt 
• m]]ni>!r. ^ r~ 

TL A door* 

7& Main roAtl with two jjoreons ou iL (Mr. MiLxwelh) 

73- (ff) a u chief nf Abmlift. When be h insUlled in oSiie, be U gireli a stick of office, 
(A) wbicb !■> lied with irom ft U sLnmgn Lhnt in cBJse* where a mma—lUwayB wu oM man 
—and bis iUck ar*t rFprenentcd, the stick u utiifonuly lottcb bigger than the mail. In 
artual life it fm iinuallf long euongh to ooiofl up to hia ehoiildor, 

i4* A “ tJgt^r-luatbiir h- dm usital nntiru twnn for u leopird'B skuk When a iilbh bc4We»ea otie 

ho la coiisidmd a iwit big iwiJi t ’ 


SlOKT^ESSESL (F^gB* 7G-6II) 

70* Dj-BL-ntury, 

7e. Elt:|>hiuitiaa{a 

77. Wound with a pljwter of Imrlw oil it, 

7b. a uiaii who hAJi bmi druwuecL 
7&. Another sign for Him eBtiie^ 

Amalt-pox. 


Bb A &an (a) with a wuond or ulcer (b) iha ixu u,™ ii^ nut 

^,1 ««„. h. w- u. fc.,. w I, . „i.wi, r« ^.r. 11 ; 


Si Lnprony. ' it mpremmi* a -lick h.Id hy twn luruda Amnn^ Om VptMkinm a wan who 
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Rsv. J, K. MArjnRmoR.-S&m Nate^ oh A^itibidi.' 


ssY^r iftktsi off htA clutb^ nod jicTt^r^go^ imk^ will be stopped hy Uit pKjjil*: tpImi lioXii 

Llliieir AO ftnd tunvA diair up mid duTn Lhd nticrlE—new l 1 i« hJMid nbovn, 

now tile left bmuL Th^ Dj'?‘aELiif ^ Ate too a lepcf tbat von ftove^ inif* olT jfoiif 

dothtA I ^ l^pan mill thcaw \l\ with aninlbpo-jt *itr nut tilloWAi] !« m.f in ihjr towijH. 
tiS. MeneLruntiou, A wcmuiii ia not iJlowed to dook finod fur her huebaiid ttll nne week after 
tucnetriijitluti. 


84 A [H>lMiMQiia!vlui1ie kill til ifuilEt 

i knife widi which it wmt kUled. 


I y the osuil flgn f^if poiHm. 

^ |>niiik«tinw (retnll^ a ilrxint man being taken liojne Igr hu frii«nilM), 

b©- A/iklwi ia the iimtito ucioie forthifl didKnA& I dii not know ilH tdibukvi] ^utvflknL The 
full meaning of the Eaigii is -fu^ ia a womim who ku a^lk1ia,(61 ia a tiuti w|ir> inwil to 
vkithcr- A rfiend^ Uttmlng the coindituni of tbo women, will wnm the nuiii not tn 
viaither by wilting thiii sign do tlie gnnmil. The iliiwaw h coiilAglouii, but it EH Clr^t 
■yyiliUui. 


^niK Aqpitiohai, Smirs—Lr!ici.4fl9iriRix (Ftjpt 

87. (er)~a unit Imnip.-d liy n tviw (b)v 

89. Stink«. 

89. WaldivBiutlift 

09. .\ mink** uidto heretj A uiditano in iiiwli- from it by the Akutin.AkunA 

Ui ennblo a Dun tn ftbatl without being ilbitetcii, 

01. («J n Inna WH thu Inige annke nnil tuindina it with n atiuk wbtdi li« tnkesbi Abui'iilfUD, who 
tfllLa whether it ie a sigu of godfj or hmi forlmie. 

Oi. Fbuoned Inw Mud amw ubed m liiiatiiig ulnplLiuita. The tpukuiw muxl tht^iiiu Gglitfiig 
Bgaiiiet the tnx^M wnt njuniost tLsm by the Bntiali (ipTx'niJiumt at the tiiue wf thr Aro 
eapeditmiH 

03;. The butterfly* 

04* Four nuiiK 

0.V Bird called itnow (fiah hawk) and it* feadiern. A featlier nE itnew, powder, wnd of a gnn 
noed to be *enl from one tribe to anetber an a diidleogr t« war. To uocepi Uw gift waa to 
ilednrv wir. 

06. Spider oiled mF/icrnu/ue {! Spider'a web.) 

97. VtiM kopanl apider. A yellow and black atriped aiiidcr fontid in tl» tiudi. tl in tahl 
to br ]MiiHonoua, but 1 hAV« olwn liandlad it with iriipuntty. 


A Nsisroi BsfXhKD ritoit Eaioir. 

08. TIu woojil in of an Ikpe or juiJgmeiit am, (b) The court waa holil unilfr a tree »n ia the 
coetoiu. (li) the [mitU* in the cMe,(e) the chief who Judged it. (d) hi- etaff {three am 
encloMd tn n ciride), £«) ia a mau whin|wiijig into the ear of anather J(i*t nnteide the cindo 
of tlioae concerned, (/) denotea all Iho ii4finihen of the party who won the cn». Two of 
them (g) we embraedng; (*) ia a man who holda n cloth between his fingoc anil tlinnitw an 
» sign of coiitrmpL He does not care for the woidn ipoketu Tl» linn motid and twiri. 
mg lumii that the oua wan n difficult one whtcli the people of the town couht not judge 
for themmlvea. So they sent to the surrounding town* to call the vims men from them 
mi the cww wai. tried by them 0> wd deetded j ijt) denotoi tlmt the case won one of 
Adultery ot No, SO* 



mihidi' 
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SOME UKSTEJl SOUTERRAIKS. 


Bit Maiit TlOBsoji, 


loit mmy past I bKVe Imt upportanitiefl af vhiddg a„.i measi.ri,ig any 
«oute„^,n« of which I h^t. The «uai total ia not 1 at 

hnit uught « owing to our veij- wot olimaU. So „u.ny ere eiiueto.1 far 

froo* e ™lway atatiou. oeeaaionally in inac^ihle pkcea. end 

uu etgrotiud are enhject to flooding, eouio of wliioli iierer dry iii. end are 
eo.o«i„ently .«*jK^ihk to enter, otl.eia 1 have waited for montha to and 

forgo ton. I liavo ^ 1 , able to toll people that one existoJ on their own land 

Z t ^ I'ir'Hy »«T Uittt aontermin k the name ^rt we 

@vetoarti ,cial,,aderg«,uiidcavea in Ireland. They are built of mdiewi. field 
ntoiiea and take tJ« fonu of narrow chanibem and long pna^gea roofed over will, 
large flag stonea and ere abaolntely devoid of mortar. 1 nlialt deal ah » 
eadiiaively with those in tire two eonuuea of Auttiiu and Down Fartirer aoirii 
a ciitridar tj-pe «f atnreture oocnra 1 Jiave mid lliat they are nndergmand That 
IS so except m an e^then fort and in mre ea™ whore Uie eartli lu«l«en remoiLi 
One I* Hlweya Bt^ck by il« amallnesa of tire eniranoeo (which are moat cunningly 
concealed) and aUo of the doorways between one cliamW and another* aloiOBt 
alwaya one liaa to lie down flat and creep tlitongh, ajid aouu- I have been in are 

too ainal! to ailtnit the width of shoultler of m, 
average aiaed man. a point 1 Jilmll draw atton- 
tion to later. The atnictitres are quite ikrk 
and of an even temperatura all the y-car round. 
They are near lU surface and I have never 
€otue miy Imd iiir^ 

I will take the Autriin oaves fireL At the 
foot of Knockilho. a hill overlooking the 
road from Lame, is a aouterraiu containing 
chambeia with a length of 87 feet eaduaive of 
a flooded uhainbcr (Fig. 1)^ 

Again and again I a„, Btrirek by the 
frequency with which prehistoric monnmento 

found quito near to the caves; to this 
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we have « {'iant'e grave 32 feet long, a standing atone 17 feet 9 tncheshigli.a second 
giant's grave, a Icistvaon, etc. A small but perfect oive occnis at Crelnlly near 
Ballvmeoa; it cntitaiuB two ehauberfl. 

At SItankliridge is a Rne fort known oa Fort Hill, and in it a cave. Tlio fiist 
cbaniber is 10 feet long and 5 feet high, aecontl charalier IB feet long, and near the 
far eml on the right is one of the low doorway's leading to another cliaiiibcr which ia 
dofHlotl; it ia probable that this struct are mna right through the fort, as on the 
opposite side fe wliat looks like aiietlier entrance. 

On the road to Cruinlia from Belfast is Usnatajlor Fort. The cave in it 



no. s. 


contaiiia only a single diambcr 10 feet long, 4 feot to 4 feet 6 inches wide, height 
3 to 4 feet; the covering stone at entrance is 2 feet 6 inches on the uuiler-eido, 
height of entrance is 2 feet. 

The diatriet round Connor in honeycombed with souterraina. Two in the 
chitrchyanl were measiireil years ago and rciMirted in an Cfeter Arcbicolngical 
Journal. In one day 1 vieitetl and measured no leas than four, Tanneybrack, 
Ballycown, Fort of Rosa (Fig. 2) and Shankbridgo (Fig. 3> This cave is a very 
perfect one and r|u{tc dry. It has oluioat the smallest opening I have been 
tlmniglt. The lirnt cliaiubor is 15 feet long, 3 foot 9 incites tiigli, second chamber 
19 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet 6 inriica high, the feat doorway is 17 by 17 
inches, and pmvwl a perfect fit; last chanilwr 16 feet 6 inches long uad alhnut 
3 feet high. 

















Ma.rv Ilrtttsox -—JJistcf 


ine onu case oi itvc uiS' 
tinct stories, on« partly aver 
tljo other, U at Head, 

^ftickamore. TJiis waa aeci- 
dentally lUacoverect, and we 
have not yet roiiinl tho 
original eutitinoe, Tltodimoii' 
siouij are; a sort of vestibule 
5 Jbot G iocliea lon^* a low 
doorway 2 feet 7 incins by 

1 foot 7 iuebeii, diaiulHir 7 Feot 
by 4 feet atnl 5 feet high, A 
hole in the floor 2 feet G Iticlies 
by 2 feet 2 tiidies admits to 
the luHor chaxEibor 19 feet 

2 iuehes long, 3 feet 3 iunlnw 
to 5 feet 2 inches wide, 
Agiiiu aoutlier doorway, but 
now choked up. Itoth these 
rioora have been dug over bj' tlie 
Rev, W, A. Adams of Aiilrini, 
and have yielded pottery of 

no. a, a very primitive description, 

, . uioet likely domestic. 

JiiCftAiitnm then, are certain divofsities in stnietiire wliich aru not cinne 
acTttts III iVnarn. 

At Donogore the entrance is laige and Inoka like a natuml cave, hutllie interior 
lias been scooped out of tlie rook (basaltic ash), 
and has another chiinitiDT on higher level: Uio 
mitrunce eavo is 5 fwt 4 inches high, ft feet 
d inches long, the iijiwanl tunnel 20 feet long, 
c'litiance 31 inches wide (Fig. 4), 

111 the same district, at Bally martin, is 
another of exactly the same type, cut out of ilm 
face of a cliff overliauguig the river 
Jins A roof tif Jnrgi) stuneit placed actxi!»i 
usual way. This soutenejn has four ehamljcrs 
So rising in height that at the end one li aluioei 
in a standing pwaition. Hie lengtlis aro; lirat 
chumber 8 fed^ second clinnibcr 17 feet, third 
7 feet 6 iiiolios, the doorway 5 feet, nnd 
tlw last chaiuJicr is 7 feet, total length 
44 feeli G inches (Fig, 3ji. 


BONEGORE CeOnMm. 


Cat eat et 
se£e^ 
/vcA 




fit/ranix 


r«. C 






Makt HobsoK -—Sotfte Ubier St7n£r.rrai>\A, 
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of siiialler |}mj>cTLious one tit 
LiuiinAry discoveriid ia June, 1004, eoatafiiiug 

ono 15 f&ut long and 


Ono near the "Altar m the Woixla^" 
Oiendun, with am chamber only, Ona near 
Tomomomt Coahidp Ciielilake^ on the face of 
the cliOb oyerhongiug the sen, u qaito perilous 
place U> reach. 

At Tivvenahonej in Glenan I found the 
only vent or atuift 1 have seen, thongh I know 
of anotlion I am not aiLpe tlial it was 
Intended for ventilation, hut mUier incline 


rto. fti 


PLrAK 


rifl, &, 


to the idea that it is as|nniking 
lube to give warning tio those 
inside; a Imy spoke to mo through 
iL It was closed on the outside 
by a rongh stone like thouaaiiilii 
scattered over the IdlUide. There 
arc two aliort clianibera. 

At Bushmills and Giants 
Causeway I found two caves, 
nne built of rocks tft miu, and 
filled bolwecu artificially, with 
the only guaitl-chainber 1 know 
of {ihice rocks forming a triangle); 
iastwitliiu the entrance some tuti- 
beon cleverly done iti 
the Giant's Causeway 
P,0. tnnujelliijg luie also 

The strucLiireB iu cOu Down 
while not showing the diversities 
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of Aotrim, U., two etories, ItujttBllmg, etc., are much longer. We will take a 
few of the niore importaat, 

At BDUjgiaiiiey (the town of tbu eiinny [Ktlace) near CTraigaviul Station and 
wittiio a few nulee of Belfast ia a very line one, 70 foot 6 iuchea In length, and 
contain ing four ciiambera ; the flret being 16 feet 6 inclwa long, 6 feet 3 inches 
wide ant] 5 feet 3 inahee Jugh; to the right of entrance n passage 19 feet long, 
15 iiichea and upwatila in widtli, and the height of which varias from 2 feet 
20 hiches, tiie low doorway to chamber on the left (frem entmneo chambor) ia 



HO. 7. 


42 inchea wide and 5 feet long, and jnat liigh onoogh to get tbrougli, the aocood 
cluunber ia 15 feet long, 5 to 8 feet wide, third chamber 16 foot long, 4 fcctBioohai 
high (Fig. 7). 


At Cove Hill, near RothmuILan on Duudruin Bay, the cave is 120 feet long. 

A feot wide and 6 foot iiigti, with a traneverse terminal 
ehauiber 14 feet hy 5 feeL It haa very curioiie barricre 
2 to 3 feet high (Kg. 8), aa alio has one a few thiiea 
dietant. This aeighlonrliood is rich in a fine atono 
circle, itanding atonesK wcmlcats, kitchen-middens, etc, 
Ilnlf a miLo away I found at Clatiningcry anotiier, 54 feet tong. I asked had it 
ever been viaited and was told once years ago by a very thin young man t One 
could well believe it (Fig, £f). 

At Slanea, near doughy, ta a very fine structure utxmt 00 feet long. I found 
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it flooded on the occesion of mj fli^ 
two vieita And only on the third did 

I t^h the end (fig* lQi% 

Tlie eave at Aj-dcole, near 
Ar«1glAS9, ie Its feet 3 inchee in 
length p with a transverse terminal 
cliamber. 

On the slopes of Slieve Croob* 
one of tiie Monroe Bflnge* is one 
of the Rneat cromleacs in the 
country^ known as l^gananny 
eromlose, tlie cap-stone of which is 

II feet long; not far awayj nb the 
foot of SUevo - na - Bolejp is the 
longest cave I have seen in the two 
counties. Tlie entrance is very 
Hiiiall; one feared to atiefc fast in 
it and ran the risk nf diupkoing 
the stones f m such Etn event en- 
toiitbmeiii would surely follow 
fFifr 11> 

Bccently 1 visited the eham- 
bered tomnli on the t4>ughoFew 
Hilh in Ifcatlu Quite near to them 
is a targe souterraiii with no very small openings, one pa£$$age endiug in a great 
ciroulAF chamber^ each couiBo overlapping until closed tij a ainglo stono. A 
circular cave is iu a fort at IticaUj col Dublin; it is lU feet in diameter 
and the same height, I have como across no stnioturo of this shape in the north 
of Ireliind except one now rtainolishcd which was really a inmnlua; this type of 
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flouUrram eoen^s u> mfe a Kiik with the cham^>flT^^d tumuli at New Grange, 
Loujjhciew, etc,, ihougb the latter afi* htiilL uf ktger Rtonea, In plan thcrii b 
©very dh^nsit-y, son^e are ii^era passages, one is like the letter another like T, 
anether the afiape ot an iatlaUiil etoc-kiug, some eiroular, an elongated and a 
crescent^ etc., etc. Nowhere are the entrauces orientet], but one thing in certain^ 
it is almoet iiapos^ible to get a i^ood pbotagraj^h of one in the middle hours of 
the day. 

I should like to say soniettiing of tradition in relation to the elnictnres. Tlie 
biulding of them in nearly alwayii attributed to the " Danes," the TFairi^’' the 
**G(khI People,” or in mte lushinces to tit© Picte- Tlie Ihtnee belt? rEfetwl tn ore 
not Uie modern Daiie% but probably the Tnatha-da-DanaiLii, a wbn are satd 

to bavo livecl in ItcLiiimI l^cfore the coming of the 
Gelts, They are the " Fairies/' and arc said to have 
lieenor anuiil sialtim, like children/" the eoniitry 
people will tell one. Inniimemble an? the tales of 
bow iL persongrandfather has seen tbeui literally 
disspjiear into the mi lli and the billsided, and how, 
oven to-day, misfortui^c always follows the meildliug 
witli a cave, the cutting ol a hiry thorn, or th© 
removal of an earthen fort. Fairly educated people 
give instances, aiivl will say they “ don't alti^ther 
believe in iC yet thoy of pecipk dying wiihin 
the jmr, dieir children lieiiig dwarfed, luisfortune 
ooming iiiMiti their eat tic, etc,, and very few jKojile, 
even eity-folk, M'ill vent are into these cave© or 
pakci^, and no woiiiier^ for Lboy are weird and 
iini:^nny, always ctivelopoil in nn aw^esntae gloom. 
When creapitig througli the tiny d^xirways, if alone, 
on© needs la eiiuituon aonie little cournga 

To anperstition we may attribute their preservation in such iinmbors to-day; 
once that fear dies (it is only a question of dme) they will iJisap[a;-ar, for the owners 
will olcffie or break iheio. 

The first instauco of an Ggata msctiplion teing found in Ubuir was aiCunicomb, 
near Connor, a few years ago by the Kev, W, P. Cftrtiirxly, B-A- ^ it was on Ui© rixjfing 
Btonc«v tnil BO rubbed or wmtbertKl l>efcre \mug pkiccd thatu chat it was ©xtreuiotv 
difficult to dociplier. headings wete maiic by Piof. Khva and the Jato |)r, Bitick, 
the former took it Uibe Cttig,saii of Fobranh/'a niemorial to one who educated and 
liaptisced St, CHdoc, one of the ©arjy Fathers of the Obiireh, thus bringing tl^e^ of 
tliis souterrain well on into CfirEstian liuieaia Bceoud inflcriptioii is still in the cave). 
This is the sev^iileeiitb tnsrance of f^us diKovensl in these struoturee in Ireland. 
Though many soiiterrame may be of fair antiquity (jiulgiiig by mode of construction, 
no moTtar and no trace of arch. eU?.). if is Hkdy Diat some were biiUt in tnore 
tituee. It is tccorderl that P-moiigh Cairbreaeh O'Brien In a.i>, 1343 huLIt forts and 
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Brifin Born repaired ninny in which very pTobfiblr caves occurred. We read that 
in IftlT " Donchiwi O'Hrieti before the batUo of Coroomroe " stimuioued every mna 
living in nti "ooani '* (cave) to his army (UiieRitchie)i 

tturing tbs neheilton of 1798 the rebels Cook refuge in them} L know of several 
with t^in record. 

Perhaps in Ireland no type of structure, whetlier for the living or the dead, has 
been so long in occupation, so long a thing made use of, more so oven than tho 
chambered tumulus, the ctotnleac, the kislvaen, the ersnnog, the liee-hiva cell, or 
the Nonuau keep; even to^y the modern Iraiup does not disdain to spend a night 
in one of the outer chambera wliuu it is big enough to admit him, and every one 
knows that the fuiries of Ireland never forsook them and still ooiiliuuo to liold 
higli revel iu tliem. 
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NOTES ON THE INITIATION CEREMONIES OF THE BECWANA. 

Bv TUB Rbit. W. C. WiLijoucimr;, 

Local Correftpondviit of the Royal Antliropolugioal Inj^tute. 

Thekk arc two mitiation <»rcmonic8 for Decwana youths, or, to be aocaiatc, tbere 
are two eeta of iDitintioii ceremuiiies. The itiitiatioa oorciuonioe for boya are caller) 
boprira, and those for girls boptlc. They are both referred to iu Acta of 
Farllauieut and iu oorrent speech as "The Cireanicision Coreiiionies." But 
irtfrNtRctnon is a very iiiButficjeut tratiBlation nf the Secwaiia verb p/ mpn, or of 
the nouns bojfwira and boffatc 

The verb go rupa applies v^jitally to utitl hot/nle} blit tlieic seonis to be 

no philological connection lietnceu the words* and 1 can discover no otlier words 
in the language that help ua to ilotenniiic the exact meiintiig of eitliiw go rupn or 
bogwtra, i>f hitgitlt we shall speak jrtenently. It is most desirahte, I itiink. that 
someone with the nacessar)' traiidtig and the rcquimte apparatus ahouM study 
these three words in the light of other Bantu tongues. And there U a fourth 
word that demands attention at the some time. Bokgola is the state of a person 
who has not passed through these initiation cereuiDnies, and it is hardly necessary 
to add that it is, therefore, a term of reproeclL for adults. But lioigtAa does not 
seem to stand alone in the language as the oUier wonls do, TJiore is another woril, 
if it is another word, said to contain a hraadar " 6 “ which mcatis moiatnre. 

But the Bee wans thcmaelvea connect hokgota with the verb go %ak = to pull off 
the hoof, and tiiey explain that the initiated are fnrbifidon to cat the lioof of any 
aniinsl, whatever that may rncau- 1 have found a doaen Beewans giving the aaiue 
explanation, but not one of the domn could tell me wliy'^hoofeis" ahotild be 
selected as the diatinetlva and eoniemptuons name <*f those wJu* Imve not passed 
through the initiation ceremonies. 

The central rite of ityurfru is tlia laiitii in all Beewana tiiliea. and the same is 
true of hogalt, but them is considomble variety in Urn attendant rituAl. " tu tlic 
initiution nf lueu,” said an lutelligent and well informed native to me, *’ the knife 
is one, and so it U in the initiation of women; but the songs atid ceremonies differ 
in the different tribes* It apponrs na If the initiation itadf came ficni one person, 
hut in the matter of the songs and ijereiiioaina the tribea make thinr own aeleetion* 
They are not alike, and one ie very 4 uich to laugh at aiiotbcr.*' 

It IS evident also, I think, that the nigiitfieaiicc of the ritual is not known 
even by the tribes that presen'e II If the anthropolugist can throw upon it the 
light of other UniLs and otJior e^hs in the history nf tho evolution of man, it may 
Iwome eloquent, and all the more eloquent because of the jcalcmsy with which 
the Hccicta are guarded, iho care wiili which the riinal is ticrfomied, and the high 
importaiice attached to its due fulhlment. 
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Before w?c cati fiope to flo much in that flii-eotion, however, we shall Imve to 
ohtain fitllcr ami mote oeemate mfonnation conoenun^ the aoDgs tuid the ritual. 
But tite method of direct intermgation toneeming them will getierally defeat it« own 
eitda. One lias to trust,rather, to a wiite engineering'of conversation and a discreet 
exhibition nf iitfniitmttoR already obtained. “To him that tialh alndl be giyen.'* ia 
certainly true in this anarch after knowledge, mid ho I am onoonraged to hofic tiuit 
a few acaiity imtea ou what is, I am convinced, a very large subject will enable other 
explorers to push further into tiie country thiui I have ever nmiutged to penetrate. 

There is a story about the origin of tliese iuttiation ceremonies tliot is worth 
rei»ftating. " In the old, oM litys," so the atorj- runs, 'Uhere was a woiiuui who 
initiutod her hiisliand into the hogrohra, and the husband told other men llmt lie 
had lioen initiated by tiia wife. All these men gatherwl togetlier and discussed 
the matter, saying, * What shall we do, seeing tliat we arc not initiated T I^t us 
ask fur initiation; let the woman initiate ua,' And they agreed. Then they said 
to the man. *\Ve ask for initiallcq; we licg that ynnr wife will initiate us, and 
that when she I ms initiated us we may kill her, so tliat the initiation uiay he outh' 
Ami tliti niiiM iigretftl. And the niuii j^tliorwl together and were iiiiUntcd.and 
wlieii they were inltiatetl they killed the wouian in tlic niidsL of their rcginicut. 
And tlius women were no longer acquamteti with the initiation ; it came to liskmg 
to the men, whereas il used Ui liclong to the womoiL Hut the wouieu arose and 
liygati again to pretiare their regiments, gathering the girls logelhcr and initiating 
them, but Milt in the knowletlgo of the men; ami from that day to this there ia 
no one who knows what theao women do," So much for tlic story, Mothitig mote 
is known of this lirst juau who was initiated, uxcept tliat ho was a great chief who 
lived in the East, ns did the iiticaatorfi of all the Heewana, and was accustomed to 
see the smi rise over the sea. 

Now, from this point I think it will Lowell to ooiiliue our attention to the 
,* wfc can deal with the h(*yalr- afterwarls if hu opportuuity occutit. 

1‘he ilaU* of tlie htnjirira depends upon the discrctioiv of tha chief to a certain 
extent. It is tiold eveyj- fmirth year, hut tlis chief will sometimes delay the 
hoffutm or Jiaslcn it, for the soke of having a ooii of his own or, foiling that, a 
nephew tn the cereniouy. He luuy order it for any date Ih) likes in bebrnary and 
Moicli, but other nionlha ore liarrcd even to liis discieticm. As a matter of fnet 
it nearly si ways begins wilii the new moou, Tlhakols, tliat is, Februarj'. 

Wlien the w^jon, Tlliakolo, is seen the chief sunimons a great tribal osaanUy 
after the form which they call ifekelo. That is an armed assembly of all adult 
uuiles held at suiirUe at some apiminted place in the void at souio Uttlc distance 
from tlie town. All adult nudes arc espctied to he present uixm such occasions, 
and they go fortli hy their regiments with lUi the shouting and excitement of a 
war. Wlieii the chief bos formed hia assembly in the usual way, he luokca the 
simple annciiticeincnl that this is the Mt«mnhly of the nmjjfinirn.i Then the people 
8f!a.tter and seek their own children who arc ready for llie efireinonlcfL 
' Bu-gWvJ* (•ing.) : Ua-itwtifc (pt). Quit* regulw. 
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Tltbge wild have se«ii n real Bcjcwatia town uniat anrely have noticed that it 
b made up of circiilar villngBB. Tliew villager tav groiiiieJ together in wliat one 
may call watda. Sowetimea a village is ft ward in itaelf; aometiineft aevenil 
villages form fuie wiirtl lictweeii them. Tlie Secwaua word that I have translated 
ward is tfiyotla. Now. iti the Btst part of the cereniony the children me assenihled 
according to their wards. jW\ tlie boys of a certain ward who ore ready for llie 
cerciiiony go forth to nn appointed ploce in the veld, guarded) hy their fntherfi nud 
elder brotlier*, ift fact, hy all iu tliat wiiinl who have already Ixien initiated, I'he 
pUee uppointe<l is always where there arc hiosAm tiwsi growing, Tlie men cut 
down these trees, and the Imys lire set to take oft tlie inner hnrk of the snialler 
Ittanches ttiwl chew it well. st> as to prepftre the kmg fibrous itiKrada of litis iKtrk, 
These threads are takeji from the lioys by those of the oHieiating regiment who 
are prcsenl (tliat is. the laat regiment thnt wo» initiated), and am by them woven 
into the kilts which are to be worn by tire Imys at the cereuiooies. These 

kilta are very in itch like the string aprons tliat little Itecwana girls in country 
districts very coiunionly W'car, except tliat they are long euniigli t« go right ronml 
tire liips. As fast as these gnrinetilK are proiwred they nre hidiku away* for it 
would be a serious ileiieoratioii If any wiuuan or unififoomeiaod person were to look 
n|Kui these sacreil jjannenta* or even upon the boys, while tl'ny are chowitig the 
thread out of wliich the ganneiits are intale. It is a matter of ritual that the Isijs 
shall lie ilrawTt up facing tire sun. the whole tlay through, while ilrey aru clrewing 
the thread. There is no trodilional explanation of lliis ritual, but it is Uiought 
that it is to prevent tire luiinitiatoil U>ys from seeing the uacred garments that they 
are afrerwarils to wear. White the Ireys are kept oirewiiig tliia Llirem), there is 
mneh ipiestit>ni{ig among tlicm as to the meaning of what they are doing, hut they 
are always kept in ignorance of the garmento. Of coanre, tlier* is mooh thmeing 
and singing while lire ehcwiiig amt the waiving goes on, and the lioys are allowed 
to lake port in it. This is lailkd the ^ vfnm (the eht*iipiiig) ceremony, and it is 
coiiiitiueil day after day, li^ilining at i^arly dawn, for the greater part of tire Moon 
HhalMU (February), Tlie boys return home at night and take their foo<l in the 
iiHual nianner. iSefnre leaving this |>art of the subject, it uuglii [rerhaps to Ire 
said that there is nothing peculiar to the in the sougs tliat are sung during 

lire r^mn corouioiiy; and also that the garments prepared are calliiid mteikit, like 
the tree from wliich the fibre is taken, I liear that some lril>es do net think it 
necessary that tlie Imys should faee the siiu while chewing the bark, holding that 
this b A modern addition Vi an ancient cereuiouy, 

On tho eveJiitigwhea the moon .Vophitlho (March) is awn all tiro bo^ proceed 
to the kg&tla (place of irihat Bsseiitbly) and spend tho night there singing uisd 
daiiciug. After that they iniiat not go home to their moihem. Bnt all the 
initbtod from the tribe, and other initinted people from other tribes that may 
liappcn to be in tlie town, wdU assemble lu the morning and escort the neophytes 
to their camp; and the castom is that the whole (larty should nm forth from the 
town to the camp, Tlicir phrase is: Awt go sutno, Iti^t through the 
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iniiiatiDTi cwnitiioiiie^p Iwth for the Imp ami for I he girls, there ftiu hiiiU ef 
alacrity ami of cheerful atibruissiotj* 

Tike t‘ajii|i to which the ne^ijihytcs pT(x>Bed haa been previoualy pte|)aTvJ fov 
them. The oluef haa selecteii the spot that seems most si^itnble, and a day or two 
Ijefom the men aiul women of the town wont thither arid htiilt liafitiiy coiialructiHi 
Luiotlis Ilf jHiles and branches and grass, Thr camp tnnst Iw ncitra river^ prefemhly 
in the JteiglilKmrhoiLrtl of the rountsiin. But whetlier this is rn^fiider&il iieeessary by 
the need for a plentiful supply of water for the sake of the ucrcninuial ^iblutiona, 
or wlietlier the cei-emotiy itself i^ ooniiricted with tlie idea of a river-gods i am 
minhlii! to doUirndne. TJio eaiiip ta cninnimily ealltNl place of the 

In constmetiou it is said to resernbk the town fnmi wliicli the 
neophytes have come. But this seems to riiean nothing more than tiiat each 
irhyit^tii is niiiresseiiteil by a bKith, and Llint thc^j liootlifl are Iniilt insido the fent*? 
of the camp in the same onler of precetlence as arc the in a native town. 

Tlie ciunp is Hiirromnkd wiLli a fence of ititerwoven huafni^s inode very strong. If 
it is a large eainp there may lie sevand entTfuiccH, imt if suiall there wUl prolMhly 
be one entrance osdj\ Each hut m provided with a narrow di>ijrway or, rather, 
a wide doorway diviilcil iIdwii the middle by a jade* wliich thus forms two namiw 
doorways. f>ne is esUed like^ and is guanled by n scotineh Tlie tioys enter 
by tlie other iloor, 'ivliiiiii is uallei] simply l^gi^ro fit lannu (ciitmtiee of the nmnh 
This arrangejiienti of the double eiitrauce appeaTs to prevail among the 
iiortliern Ifeowana IriLiefl, hat not among the sootlmni Beewana. Among 
some of ilie kindrot! tribes in the north there is a Limteoi of having the entrance 
to these imL^ very low^ mid empiiasis k laid npou the ritoal necessity of 
the low' portal. 

[ ani get no satis facbiry in formation coneeruing this word ioef. It may 
|>o,ssibJy Ik^ c^uinocUHl with (the barh of a apear}, ^r possihly with t:otn\ wdiieh 
wetmis to mean a liissing or chirping noi^. Some HecwatiSp csjiecially from the 
aoiLtiivni tribes, assert tliat they never hc^ard tlie word* while many from the 
northern tribes are quite clear as to the msc ol the tenin Two or Lhrw natives 
t^>ld me tIjJii they Itad not hmtxl this word liefore. but that the first song 

among some of the Jkipedi is calleil kv>ih4h 

I have already rofeiTe<l once or twici! Uj liie ofheiating regiment^ and it is 
iiujM>rlant that I shmild explain tins pbniso fully. First then yott nuist kmnv 
that every Beewana tribe is divided into regimentis> and that every man and even' 
weman in the tiibe belongs to one of the&e rogiuienta. In a sense their rc^meirt 
in fixtid for tim-iM by their age^ and this is Si> true that when otto wishes tu enquire 
the Jige of a Mocwnria one usantly Sisks the name of iheir regimeuL Ami yet, os 
a mutter of strict aeenmey. it is not the age but the dtiie of iniiintion thjit decider 
the regiment i for the rogimeat consists of those wdm take the initiatioi] ceremonies 
together, and it is quite possible for a wcll^Jeveloiied youth to take the ceremonies 
four yeattt before hb lesa fortunate seidor. Tlie oftteiating regiment to which I 
have tokrml is always the last regiment tltat was initiated. They are the betdisa 
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im tx^trirn (tho herdsmen of the neophytes), 'Ftidr proper oflieial deeignntioii is 
malyayt or mitkffaijfaut, which is the <)uo]iiuLive of tlie ai-iiie word. Its siiigubr 
is kgmff or k^-iyaju,^ And hero we huve onotlier woiil that wnnM ptob&bly repny 
investigation. It at once siijigeatB the verb //o (to rage, to Isioome 

furious, to trtini|>ct as an clepliont in anger). Xow tlie mnhja^f ace, in & sense 
the priesta of the boffufira^ I ilo not teeuit liiut lliere sire utiy sacrilices, httt that 
tiiey aro the men whose Innctiiiii it is to preside over tint sucred ceiemotiies; end, 
to one who hnows anything of tlie very loiv statidun! of sexual morality that 
prevails among the JSecwatiJt, it is not si liitlo aaUnitBliiug to ilieoover tlie notiiMi 
of a virgin priesthood. There is still smne doubt iu my mint! os to the exacil 
tiicaning of this virginity. I Imve been Udd wgain and again by men who vi-oulil 
not witlii]g] 3 ' mislead rne that of the oftieiatiiig regiment only those lire allowed to 
iierroini the duliea of the mak^ye who have never known women. And 1 
sometimes wonder whether there ans, pertu)[i^, u time in tlie far distant |iost when 
this demand was seriously enforced. But, as far as 1 can tnnke out, the pmotice 
at pn^nt auiong tlie strietest triiies is to demand that only those shall (wrfonn 
the dulii^ of the -nutkgityf who liove maintained tlieir efanstity ever mnee the date 
of their own .initiation—thut is, for four 3'eaiu iiast. 

At l-hd very licgilining of the “ eereinoiiiiijs" the elders will examine the 
niciubeis of the eRiciatiog regtnient as to their chastity. Nothing happens in a 
Beewana town that is not very generally known, and u young man’s olinnee of 
deceiving his neighbours in a matter like this is not large, Ifis coninules would 
very readily ex|ioeehis iinworthiness if they kuow anytliiugof it i ami if he sticoetHlcrt 
in deceiving them and it were aftcrwanls discovered, he would get a moat horrible 
hammering fnmi the other menibeis of hi.i regimuiiL tluL I auppoao it is the 
supernatural peiisltica that would act as tlie stronger deterreiiL For it is 
Universal 1)' believed oiuoug them, that if one unworthy (lerson perfonus the diiiios 
of the luakyaye the mortality among the neoph) tea would ho very great, eapeoially 
among those from liia own ttkjfntla. 

If a iiieiulier of the officiating reginient fails to sstlafy his eldem of his 
chaaiity sinee the date of hta own iuitiaiiou, lie will lie severely beaten by his 
father or his gimtdiau, if hia father be dead; he will be foriiidden to enter the huts 
of the ncophj’tee, or to touch the food that is prepared for tlietu, or to apply the 
switch to anyone of them and he will be aeofllaJ at l>y every neophyte in the 
camp The officiaiing tegiinent ie obliged to stay in the camp ibronghout the 
whole of the eeremony, which bats two montlis; and the fines are very Iiefti 7 for 
anyone wlm faiU. The unworthy memtwra have to remain for tlie same period, 
but in some triba they are not allowed to enter tho sacred eneloeure, an<l in nil 
tribes they ate forbidden to enter the huts of the neophytes. They Imve to deep 
outride, and to get their own food wmt npecially from their own homuBL Tbav 
have to ait iijiart and see the others sharing in the baytiHra meaU If the pota in 
which they Lake tlirir fiMnl were hut to cume into contact with the pots from 
which the neophytes and the worthy m«l:yoye take theire, it would be a tuoat 
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s^rioim uft'eiico; ami t-lie Hupeniutm^nl jJrtwtirB would visit tine oflfeiulor with aome 
lemlilc cnliunily. 

Moiuliarti nf ivUbr rvgitiiciita coiialniLtly viflil tlio camp and |wirtako of 

the A(*yirfn» ffXid; hnt thoj take their food from ollter [xita, wldch ititiai not la* 
l)eniiitttMl to L’ouio iu (xmbttt with the [HJia of tlm tieophytea ^ and even among 
thew it is dmnundeil tlutl. tliey ahiilL avoid Wotiivii during tht' windo time of tTio 
Itigtcira camp. 

Tlie lirat ceremoiiy of tite ivgiBirti is itmL of ctrciiiuciaioii. tL is pcrfonntHl on 
the liay of their urriviil tn camp, nnd the greatest care lb taken to preaenf** a 
correct ordor of precedence, Tliia docs not neceamrily mean that tlm children of 
llie chief who nnlera the ceremony wilt he cirenracifted lirat, for llwire may lie 
hoyawho are his superior hi birth. Tlierc is a preciKionce among the tribes na well 
us among tlic children of « tribcL In the Prolactoratc!, for iastanoe, llie Uakwena 
M'ould take precedence as iigainsl the Hangwakelsi mid the Banmiigwato, even if 
tlic cereuiotiy were held In the town of one of the Latter tri1>ea, and aiinilarly the 
Ihiraloiig ha ga Mawelm would take precedence over ail other l>nnrt:Jii*a of the 
Ilamloijg and llatliiaping. I tut they would uH yield to the Balnimtsheof tJopani’s 
stud. And even niiiong the liahuriitshc there is e small section, called the Pjo* 
Alonyana. who are suiwrior to the reigning family. In a Ito^irini campsthe Inii of 
tiiis eecUon would he on the sunrise side of the camp, jtist as it would lie in the 
arrangenent of u town ^ for tiiough it is goutl that smaller men should hnild in 
their slmdow, it would ne^■c^ do Llmt the shadow of Binallcr men should fall ufion 
them. These lioys, ns 1 iiavc said, will tie circnmciBcrl lirat if there are any uf 
them present, arid precedence will he carefully observed right on threughont tiie 
cereiiiony till rank can lie traced no fnrtlicr. 

The cireuiociaion ts sometimes jicrfonaed by some of the of the ward 

to which the hoys lielong; hut more frequently tlte dtief appoints an older num of 
acknowledged skill to porform the operation for the whole regiuient. There ts no 
official Honm for this man. He uses an ordinary knife which hn has sharpened 
specially for the purtioae. The thumb of the tjpemtor is inserUhi in the foreskin 
and a circular cut is iniMle right round. There ta no attempt to stop tlie bleeding: 
nothing is done with the hlood; and the aiuputaicd foreskin is simply thrown 
uway. Tlic boye are not allowed tn know who cireumciHcd them, anil tlmy are, 
therefore^ blindfolded for the operation. The position of the lioy clnring the 
o]>eretion b said not to lat a matter of ritual BignificATU-'e; but us a matter of fact 
he is always compelled to lie upon his back on iho gMund, with lib legs wide 
apart; and he ia lieli] lirmJy in tlmt pceitiou. Ho makes it a mark of manhood to 
lie still without crying or wincing; but if there alnmld Iw any obstreiienniHoess, 
the switch is freely and unhesitatiugly applied. Perhaps L should mention lliat the 
word foreskin is the same os tliat for mouth, mofoarn. 

From the time of their circunicisiou and right on through their stay in camp, 
the neophytes wear no clothes and liave to aleep on the bore gronud. On the 
moruiiig after the circumcision, however, tliey don the inoaAu or Gbre-kilta for the 
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firet titnc; Imt Itiesc flacrwl gamtcitUi are worn only tlie tnsignia of Ibe ilatice, 
and are laid uaiilt; eaeli day when the dance ia done* Tlwy 8»i»‘ar theniBeU'ee, also, 
with white clay. And llie dreaauig-song rtins :— 


TuL'e wanitug! 

The whiteness of the father 
ts iitilim«iniug on tlie mouth. 


A ho iUhnniiia ! 
liMltiWt yoa mm 
JSortma laoioMo. 


They plain their nse of white clay in two wnya. In the fuel place, they 
aay, it keeps them froju being seen by women; and throughouc the whole of the 
ceremonies it is a matter of Qtat-class iiu^aniaticMi that no woman ahoiild look upon 
the neophytes, or their caujp, or their clothes. It is true that women help to 
build the camp, hut that is iadore it is ctfreiiionially founded. The second 
explanation is limt »eni#ar sea se tleMdik«o tan Imininm (tlic white clay removes the 
signs of boyliMMiy, 

rui’ilicutiou liy water is, also, a great feature of the cerenionicH, Imt I have 
nut been able tu aaeeiiaiu whetliur the w'ater puriBcation precctles tko daubing 
with white chiyv Upon the whole it wtuibl seem tliat the dmibing with clay coiiics 
tirsl. but Utero is a lack of iiotiniteiH'iiS about my inforuiants wlicii they sjicak of 
this niatUw ami lluit niakea one hesitalo U) build ti|«otifluc]i u foundaliun. However 
that titay be, it is cortaiti that tlm nittkyoyr com^wl the neophytes tit plunge into the 
pools ill the river-bed every uiomiiig. “There are ss iininy wasliings in out 
bofftoftnr said uoe of my iuroriuiuits, “as there w^ere amutig the Jews «jf wbum we 
reatl in the Bible. It is not a matter id dirt; it is a jmrt of the cereniany." Atid 
they say tlmt tliis is the mson why ihc camp bos to lio founded on a river. 

Rut till* Iteewaiiu of nlil ruldiod themaoVvea with white clay mt a iiiatleir of 
cleanliness. The old practice was to anoint the whole liody with wiint they call 
fereA'u, that is with a pure oolitic hieiuatitc ground into a One powder and uiixed 
with fat. They regarded tit is as « inark of Ueewana hirth. ** Other tribes,*’ they 
say, * smear with fat; hut the Beetvana smi<ar with fccuAu.'’ This mixture otfecukn 
ami fat will not, of coiinio, yield to u'ater i and it wa.<t rmniinoti bt mb themselves over 
with white I'luy whenever they wislied to remove the old coatiDg before applying a 
fresh one. Aa for the purtheatiuii with water, that is still com won aiiKiog theitL 
If a perwiu is absent from home for a year or two, he will not think of touching 
his ftiewl when he returns, tilt water is provided, when each will take a little in 
the lumd ami sprinkle it orer tVw other. 

The neophytes are marehed to tho water twice a tlay, morning and evening; 
and on tlie way they are guardetl as prisoners are. to use the phrase of my 
iiifonnaul. If any woman or unciremuciiied person is seen lu the distance, the 
othcijitiDg ri-giment set up a great yelling; and ipiite lately deeds of violence wore 
done in the Protectorate because the yelling was uot heeded. In tlm old days it 
would luive uurunt death for the offendef; and oertaiuly {(. would liave meant death 
for any neophyte to allow himself to be seen by a W'oniau. 
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Singing nntl dancing (ir<! matters of cveiy-<liiy rontitie with thoau in t!ia camp. 
The more imporUmt of the ilnna»» Uk« place within the aatml enclwnre. But 
everj’ mareh to the water is the ot'cnsinii of «laucing an<l singing. There are no 
epeciul songs for this oceaajoti: they triiig any tlwt they know; but there are one or 
two tlint are always in evidence at such times. t)iie is :— 


Phmluhtidu 
Mdse fjn dt « fl«r r 
IK turn, a(.g(it{iio t 
IH khoHa htdau — 
Jkdaxt It hk'HV, 


Aly stembucks 
Do nut ilnnk water 
'nicy drink the mirage: 

They ahniik from tlm lions— 
The Uoiia ami leypHnli*. 


Food its by im iiieans the least important pari of the iidtiation ceremonitts. 
it is ewked by the wcitueti in the Uiwu. whether it is meat or [xirriilgn; and 
morning and evening Lise women and girfs go furtli tinrrj'ing the ftsssJ for the 
neophytes to sotne plaee that liaa Iseeu previsnialy appointed* This place is always 
earefully arranged so that the camp can not be seen from there nor from the rmul 
tlmt approaches ih The women place the fowl npn tiic gnnmd ami retire from it^ 
Then the mnhjaye approach and take it, ilriving tlm women away wiiii more nr less 
of action calcnlatml to inapire fear. Tlu* mahjaye lake this food to the camp, and 
tho worthy aiming them are invited to join the lioys nt their meuL 1 have already 
stated tiiat titc boya of a ward live together in the hnt or hooLli that was built for 
the use of tliat wanl. These Iwys have their food in onminon, eating tt^ther out 
of a large wnotlcn Isowl. 

For aluiut the firet week they eat nothing but porridge, and lliere ia a 
ceremonial way of eating it. If a boy were to dip hia fiiigets iutu his porridge as 
lie was otscustomed to do at home, it would be a grave fault, and he would be 
immediately ami severely awitchesl The boys from the eame wan] surrouad their 
great wooden Isowl, kneeling on tho ground ; and each boy must hold his left hand 
above his head, scrape off a portion of the porridge with the side of his right hand, 
and thus convey It to his month. 

After the first week there ia always an abundance of riieat. People make it a 
point of honour to provide liberally for their children wlio are at the ceremonies. 
And oftea a rich man who has wo child of his own at tliat particular iniliatitKi 
will send gifts of food to eoiue Iwy who is tliere. If meat is slaughtcrtHl for the 
eeremonicH, it jb important lluit none of it ahouhl he tasteil by uthers till tho 
neophytes liave tastoil it 

Tlio neophytes spend some portion of every day hunting small animals with 
cudgels Tliey hunt especially the smaller antelopes and the hare. But the 
neophytes are forbidden to eat these things. They are eaten by tlieir elders who 
may be present in the camp. It is permissible, however, for the miikyayt to eat of 
these things with the elders who may happen to be present when the game is 
brought home; 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of the initiaiiou cereinonies after the act 
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of (jinciimcisiiiii is the appUt?ation of the switclL The sijjiMficinntft of it ttppfciiirs to 
hnvo been but it ia very freely iiaccl. Tlio boys are museil nt eook*eH)W ever^- 
ntnrning anti taken In tlie place cif uaKeuibly in tbo centre of the camp, for a 
whipping* The switch need is always the Tnortthco., though in uniiimry life the 
Iteewaua prefer the moseMiein {Knrenloom). Tliere is. apparently, no attempt to 
draw Wt>o<l with the switch; but it is applied to the iiswfk of the nwk ntui to tiie 
shouKIcra, anti many of iho boys have tlioir neck and shoulders mnsitlerably 
swollen, 1 ahouid ha\'a noteil the hret that the Hwitnhes are nw'il impeelal. At 
the liiuo of whipping tlie boy ia always remimletl of his faults. He is nccusetl of 
having let the goats or cattle stray, or of losing the ftssl or wasting the wabjr 
These accusations must tiave reference to the |jasl, liecansc the boys Iwve uo work 
of any kind bt do during Uic ceremonies. Every altp which s Ijoy umkes in 
reciting the initiarioii songs means a special npplioatioii uf the switch. To (jiiote 
the wcinJs of an infnnnnnt, the idea is, ifvtunetne Av leino ; u tli « vihoi rrtiijit 
iciUlf.; i:en go ilaett, km go ta^Ui i/tilo go re h rragS utiitU It mtmtgii (\oii are 
□hly a boy ; learn t«» oltey your father properly ; I am thrashing you, anil thus ! 
Ilia tempting you to obey your father pfoiMitly and your (ii<*Llier), Tliere b a 
pn>verlj eoncoming this: iAjyin^rw-/W fco diWaw (The neophyte hears the luw 
wtiile ht‘ is thrashed). 

Hut it is very important that the switch shun Id apidied only by such of 

llie oilicintiiig regiment as liava intuiiLaiued the chastity qualificatioD. If it 
^auld bo applied by oils who him broken bis diustity ubligatlou, the neophyte's 
* licois will swell and will cause hia death. 

As a side-hght on the ]Mncstbilitjcs of this w]jri])piug, it iimy uot bo amiss to 
quote a story runCGrning Makalie, a diief of tbo Bangwakclai aimt« geniirntums ago. 
It is raid liuit Mukabe wisliod Lu kill Ids son (.'rOSO, atiJ Imd rubbed sotuo poison on 
the bogtr^ switch with which he iiilendpd t« whip the boy. Thu lioy was, 
however, wanunl; and when hta father took the poisoned switch to whip him, he 
legged tliat another switch might be uaisl. 

Of course, there ate muoam (nccreia) of the ceremauiea: and it is likely 
ihftt they are mtruerous. Tliey are difficult to discover, because it is LiiougliL very 
dangerous to give away the secrets of the ccreniouiHa. 

Among tlio Ratlhapiiig and tUo Barainng (and the former are an off-gbuot from 
dm latter), if a alrangor approacbca the canip, one of the makgoi/e will meet him 
outside and will give him the sign. This is made by holding the right hand liefore the 
eyea with the two foretingers cnrvinl forward, the back of the hand being toward 
rile face and the thumb keeping down the third finger. This aigii may lie given 
insiteiice, or it may be accompanied with the question, JCgomr « fnuai (AVhose 
MX is it?) Jii eitlier coao the stranger sboidd reply, Ktpnui tu Toam ('I'oina'a ox). 
Then follows iiiiothcT queation, T<»nio to wift f (Whoso Touia t) To thia the reply 
is, Tpsin re Monogt (Mouoge's Toma). This begins n long series of siinihiT questions 
hritqpiig out twenty or thirty names in eaccesaiun. This formula Is kiiuvrn as 
Kgomo to o 7'omo—Tmnti « ifowgtt It is thought that Tutun and Monuge wore 
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chiefs of thti BocwanA—tnaattira of Lhe law, I have hoofil iheiti called—anil that the 
other niuiies ore those of anejent chiefs in the siiceeesion. It woiild he of interest 
if wo eould secure the whete finiiiiila ns it is need in each Beewana tribe and 
com [tore the one with tlie oilier. It might indicate exactly lhe relationship of the 
several Beewana tribes, 

With n^nl to this name Toma, it may not he amiss to mentiou tlie fact that 
the piece of second impoTtance in Beewana dice is called tonu, when it stouda cn 
ttionarrow aide, and^lioyenc when it stands with the hollow aide uppermosL There 
ia not a very I'leat diHuFerice between tome and fwfe. And there ie an old proverb 
of a Itoaatful uhaiacter, whicti is tised hy tiie Bartiloiig,, and whicli calls them the 
calves of tolf. It runs, iPtnu'Miaiw tm tote, lhrfth>tff di ya iwayi!^ di oiala (Tele's 
calves, the Barolonj;, will eat the grass out of an old roof and just took ptiilesephi- 
cally from »de to side), 

Jfa/ki^Q is nuotlier sooret word. It is tlie reply of Lhe neophyla to every 
sllusiou to the town. If a person oonies to the camp from the town he h sure to 
test Lhe ticdphyUi l>y rcmarktiig tliat he cotnea from visiting ilie woiuen, upon 
which the neophyte is boimd to reply Mq/hifhot Ma/hi/hot If he fails to make 
this reply, he gets an extra whipping. Thia word is said to pnsscss a deprecative 
meaning and is the same thing as saying ymonyono hih* (empty words). Its 
connection with boftnAo, which means tightness as well as speed, would seem to 
warrant one in icaiislating it vanity. 

Another pass-word of the esremenios is (motor tswmt. It is used esiieciolly to 
itidicate the fact that one of their craft is returnio}' to tlicm after an abeonce. And 
more frequently it is euibodied in a short sotig, wlucli runs. 

Tube, modUvna ! 

Tmtx modikaua ! 

Di ffoue di wwt>. 

I cannot translntc this, because i ajii iinahle to give a renderttig of the two 
princifial words. J/crfiJlwwia, or the plnrnl, madiMna, which is often substituted, is 
A common tiauiefor the neophytes. It umiat from the verb //i> diha, to aumund. 
Tlie camp is often cat led bodikana, Zlfyoiie rfi imofi. means they are there, and tho 
particlcH suggest tliat Uio “tlicy” refors to oxen. But i«i&j and iauti arts 
ceremonial words of wliicli I can get no truiisistion: the meaning of tliein seems to 
tmvc been forgotten. It is said that tube is used in the iultiatioa ceremantes 
to mark the end of verses in initiation songs. Ami tetei is the pass-word itself. 
Xow if the secret word is conveyed thus in a song, the word Jdt\fhi/bo, to whjcli we 
have already referred, must be embmlisd in a song as the ritual reply : — 

^fa/hiJh<^! Diffota noUfo ! Vanity t Fireplaces I 

.'tftt/hi/ho la hoffodieaba Vanity of running round the camp, 

Godicaha goio. Going round often. 

1 have attemptCfl a translatirin of this rang, but T am afraid my Iraii^tion 
can only claim to bo one of tho possibilities, In songs and proverbs many old 
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wonis occur, ^itid thr ptrsont (^aerotioii iic^m ablo to ({ivc one no more than a 
tentative oxpLitiatjun of tliettt, 

I' mn iae f (Where (to you cotne from ?) is a very ordinary Secwoiiu question 
winch iwiially follows the gt«etia{j of a tfoveller. Bat there is a sjitfcinl 
reply to it; J/osAa v ko tRAArfta<ri. T have found no one who has been able to give 
me a defiriite tmnsktion of the last wonl; but it hasbeeu auggosied that the phrase 
may mean r ** Fibre-kilt, please bestow upon me.** 

Siagiug ami (lunciug arc the coustant cmploytuente of the iieopUytea in the 
camp, ft is hehl very etnmijly that the tieciphytes sUonld be kept (son^tantly 
employinl nt ftoiitothiag or ultwr during the whole time they ore iii the camp 
There tniist lie no time of leisure This strikes one who is ramiliar with the 
Beewanu character os the most rctmirkable feature of the iiiit’tation cercmoniiss; 
amt aiiiging timl elaaeing arc made to Jill up all the intervala. Msiiy of the songs 
sung are not peculiar to the coremonioe, end may be heard freqnentiy in the 
miscellaneous assemblies of town life, lint others, espccblly the Zhjpi»<i tm mdI&S 
(Songs of the Law) are eo secred, tliai doalb would be ihe penalty, in the old dayfl, 
of fiingiitg ouo in the presence of women. And it does not meati merely that the 
oflendcr would be killed by his neighbours, though that would probably luive lieen the 
case i bai the chief himself would enforce the penalty. Things have changed now, 
of course, hut it is etill difficult to gat the words <rf the Songs of the Law, One of 
them m called .Stindibyatui, It b^ius:— m motfAaJM ffnna ke mut 
nialK. But I have imtsuccmled in getting more than that, aiid I (mo Gnd no one 
who wiU tell me wliat the first word inesms. 1 give a few of the Songs of tins Law, 
accomjiauied by tho best 1 cun do in the way of tnmelation ■ and may f take the 
opportunity of saying that I shall ho grateful for any iissietancm that those 
conversant with S(icwaiia will render me in the corret t tmnslatinn of three songs. T 
am quite convinced that some of the songs are intentionally amhigunus, and that 
sexual suggestions atM often covered by an amlilgulty of ptinmo tluii upon the 
surfecje suggiiate something mueb more innocejit. Scarcely any of tliem seem to 
Imve an ending, and eoino of them appear to lack a Iwginnitig. ft is probable tlmt 
what I have secured are only fn^ments of inudi longer poems (if I may use that 
word), and it is scarcely likely that there are many people who are able to recim 
the (mmplete poems, Jliere are no litlre to many of these songs and the numhere 
are iiiserted here merely for the convenienoe of tliis pa{ier, 

I. Jtramolho! JffnmufAo.' At homo I One's father > One's father ’ 

a raffiet. One's father is ncv^r cursed 

Oar^a. Should one curse him 


Go 4t»m o hoi/hi^i^ 
Go holfhastti ino, 
/»n5 temHi, 
lit n/dtfi(lu'nn€^ 
Lt Ikd'tf/nJti/fji. 
AVtmn Ua 


And chitterlings, 

The meat of old men. 


Ho will be afraid. 
Afraid of the tooth. 
Even the long tooth 
Which eats tripe 
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2. a diisgonui I 

On re (Ji ffitAva, 

A tihomfU tiube ; 

£ r* 

Tan thttara kfjonia, 

A fW/p 

Xobt j' 

Mo Safa dibata, 

Dibata, 6n/rt«, 

Itotau In Jtiww* 

Tirana ft tlihymnu! 

0 h /hitlMa 
Lf. fiitjrwiw, 

Dseko on IT, 

Jifi !/ii w • 

Urtfffb wonnn a w/e. 

On lethebft t 
0 tliutitttit. 

3. P/io/kttkf Fho/hnk! 
J*ho/kiiU (sa {edioto, 
rh(tf?iU he re /iwAfo 
Ltoa nWwin tiakA} 

JEn n rft yetea 
MampS a c5ni 
A H fianiiffiV; 

Baum k toan 
Ban isd flap. 

Phofkttltl BkoJhaU t 
Matlho finpanet 
Bi flayijtt itiruwuli. 
Bartradi U bbno 
Bit di Mpitai t 

Phff/huk! Fho/htite.* 
Bia la bolawOf 
Marap7 « com 
.■I a trt»«efl i 
Ba u m k tone 

Bit a iot lutn^i 

B^aape ea tlkotn, 

Tkiota. riii. 

Biti le kti k^mio, 

Zt ka kffomo pfutchioa. 
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Child of ihe cattio 1 

Ho, when the cows are ntillstsJ, 

Titkfia up hie shiotd j 
And when it is day. 

And tiw lioa eeiitijs the cow. 

He pieroea with hia spear. 

The piercing spear. 

He pierces tlie beaste. 

The beasts—the lions, 

The lions and leopards, 
fjhild of the cattle I 
Wlienevor you »« 

The caittle, 
ihj not say, 

" Father ia not hero!" 
your father is Another man 
Of the aliield; 

He hghta 

YonuB dnnds I Young elands 1 
Young elands of the hnntera, 

The elands when dead 
Their horns are out off; 

And when they are eaten 
Tbelr bones go to the men; 

The men, too, 

Take them away. 

Young eliintia! Young elands! 

They scratch each other s eyes. 

They aomteli tho cliildrom 
The children, toe, 

Lot them scretch for themselves 1 

Young elands 1 Young elands 1 
'When Uiey are kilim!. 

Their bones 
Go to the men i. 

The mon also 

Take them away (for safety) 

It goes down, 

Goes down properly. 

Tioperly, whether it is the cow. 
The black and white cow. 
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4. This aonjf U €d tilled ifoiaS aehdti/JO. 

Mmi $e 
A"^ fnisa ect 
JCffomo di Mola; 

Tilodi eoorra, 

Ki^mane rt k^om^M 
JSrite di bolotn^ 

Titikii m 

setijfeisa (kite tnuUdba, 

Mateiba a yo tkef^^ 

A se^wa l/tebe di ikajiui^ir 
Tkamaffa tea bo icmoinda, 

Mfircta marcta dikoma, 



6. ba ya v^offolle i 

Baeimaftyaj^ ha ^ nn / 

JVriOL^ inola^ 0 iUe ,* 

Ke Use oa dikgmno^ tUta ; 

Ke Sm ka o ta^kceSL 
Kjgonw ia di Moia, 
tJ tsU thebe a tJhtmW.! 

AVi re hmiUk kim 

yV/drfi ea fiheiba (hamaget, 

Ea unifetm nwe meUsiba, 
Aftitsiba a go s^wa thebe, 

A ect/m thebe dito^tcanut 
/m bo Mfnurata. 
Madiha^ mfirtUit^ikdma f 

iVoitika f Kfma di rtUilwi I 

6. EraHwane a motko 

O mo ^apa kgomo. 

A it tmwit rtfjbp^ ; 

A a dilci <1 jfam^ / 


Mutlier, rig not ilday luB, 

Oq account of tho moruing poL 
Tiio caltte am lot^aed j 
The black and white of my father— 
ealvea of the cattk, 

When they were looeed, 

The hlDck-and-white one goreft tlie 
red-and-while one, 

Spoiling its skill, 

The skin of which shields are cut, 

The cut-out shields, red^nd-white, 
Red-and*white of the honoured oneSn 
Who honour the Inws (or poems) 
Neophyte 1 Tlie kws (or jKjema) are 
liked! 

Children of my eider brother I 

My fflther^s hoys I 

l\ F do not know the law \ 

I know the law of cattle only : 

It is that that 1 wan taught. 

When the cattle are loosed 
Take your stileld and arm you^lf! 
When they are out in the midst of the 
veld 

Tim hlack^and-white one gores the 
red-and-white, 

OisfigiiTing its spots, 

S|>ots for cutting out shtrJds, 

Cut-out shields 1 JJttle shiokts 1 
Little shields of the honouml ones I 
Neo|ihyt438l Lovers of the laws (or 
poenuf)! 

Neophyte 1 the laws (poeEBS) ate loved 1 

A nmus undo (father's younger 
brother) 

Takes away libs rattle. 

Let hini have them; 

let him milk the whole season ; 
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A a ffamili ban^ ; 

mosimantf 
3tixliMi a ; 
K^tipo m^^ na — 


Let him milk for the obililnm; 
Perhaps it is a Ixiy— 

A eattlo-heni; 

Pcrhapa it is a girt— 

A water-earner. 


7- » warii/rtJidS 

Sc iim mitdfa go 

to S6 hotaM^ 

Ixf 9f chwi}‘< to Jfi holct^i * 
tt£a hhi/no ca 


Tlifl hawk eu the roof 
Forbids the (loves to FeeiL 
Kill it, you yoouger hrethten; 

Catch it aiiil kill it; 

It scares bittls from the chief a gardeji. 


8. Kgano q gn ; 
Bata dui gantt. 

£ tt. ha ili yarta 
La ih gunu \ 
hx na ioteAfiW/d, 
Ikd^abiJo hoco^ 
Boco ice Afokitciut^ 
Mokw^a gtt laiu. 
On lota ya 

tnanrima. 


The uieer-cat eats the IcMSusts ; 
The wild beusla eat each other, 
WluMj they t-al each other 
Just let them ml each other; 
Von have a refuge^ 

All oUimale refiigB^ 

Wliich is at Motweiia's, 
Mokwena of the diatauee, 

The dii3taiioQ of tlie spring-imek, 
The spritig-huck, the waoctoitm 


jVWt—Spaw dues fioi |fccniiit loa to nmkfl aoUn on theMi liAw-Ho^igii, tfaoagh lh*m ui maeh 
to l» said nbonl «wll of thfiip- It ought to be wwih UowiiM-arp that tbc abovn aoug h peculiar lo 
th* Bftmangwuto, wbudw Iwiwlitury ivfngo iti n time ol djikarttic 40 artrbi wu ihe Bakwelia 
towp. 


aVoIcIo & hit^ tn kim 
Ba dihilhi txi <1 hili* htt a jfatV / 
A kem kt ila a f$ha i 
Jur m ganhi U kupa o fnatiJa t 
Match Uhwor di/hisn Uwri t 

IHtlhaic fli /hUa haori I 


Let the Tim hum at the i^iefa f 
Let th(kso round them take it I 
Was 1 to lie burnt 
Who wits luit aear the etoberu t 
Qf a flm the sparks burn those who 
are waniiiiig thereat! 

The sparks hmti those who are warm- 
jug theriMtl \ 


The fpregoing are but a few sampler of tlie very nuTuertiiia sotiga of the law 
that are sang at the initiation ccreiuoaioa. Thej- are, ^wrliape. fair illuatratioos 
of the beat teacliii^ of tlie camp. But there »te otlitp wiiigH of quite another 
order. In coiivemtiDii with a »«octnin« obout tho obligutioii of choatily which 
la^ apon the regiment tliat luul gone through the initiation cereuiotiies and hod 
not completed its tenu of prieatliood. I inquireti whether he really meant me to 
believe that the teaching of tho camp was in favour of clmsliiy; and when lie 
aseertod that it was. i prot-oked him into supporting Iiis waertion witli u eompte 
VoL. XXXIX. 
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q! such imchiug* The fellciwing is the sdug of law with whkh be supported hb 
contention. It runs:— 

PhiiOriia / Phimna ! 

PltM mita iiaka : 

U(h n ! 

Dira wo poio, 

Oa fipttra di etia^ 

I append the tmnsktion as n note at the end. 

JTow to return to our uomLive. 

The neopliyte^ will remain in their camp during the moons and 

J/brnnaJ] (March and April); and when the moon appears (May) 

tiiey return humcL They first sliave their heads roughly, and then leaving iheir 
regalia in the eainp they go to the water lUid bathe, after which they anouit the 
body with the preparation of oolitic haematite anil fat that 1 have already referred 
to, and apply what they call to the bair^ Sdnh is a pure Ini^matite which is 
first groundf llieii washed with water to remove the reihJer powder. The result 
is a reddish-bkok paste of iridescent appearance when dry. Tina is applied to the 
hair of adults os an adornment. Then they array themselves in new gamienta tliut 
have been sent them For the purpose ; ojid towards evening they hum their camp 
with all its regalia, and return liome^ Wlieii their heads ore nhaved they rwieive 
their regimental name from the chief ; and they ore told that they are now men 
and warriora, and tluvt their Sol will be to die in battle after they have felt and 
endured the pangs of hiinger* From this time they ore called it is not 

easy to translate tbb word^ but perhapa 1 shall uot be far wrong tf I render it 
*' the retuTuera" Tliey are now people of importance, and they muBt walk with 
downcast faces and eolemn mien, each carr)uog Uis cudgel and his switehea At 
snnset they pmeetd lo tlie great place ol tribal assoinbly^ where msia ore spread 
for them, upon which they spend tlie night. Early next znoming their heads are 
properly shaveii by the women (for it is held that men are but bungjem atahavliig j 
it is women's work like cooking and siuearing and cupping and gardening), and 
their faces smeoriKl with a decoction of pumpkin seed. Then tliey are presented 
with atilelds and spears, and they go out to herd the cattle. Towarda ovenhig they 
arc met by the men and their faces morkod with white liiiea. There is a white 
line drawn down the centre of the forehead and extending along the ridge of the 
nosOt and auuther Une wliiob creeses this one on the forehead and extends 
downwards on each aide outeicto the eyes and the cheoks. Wliether these lines 
am in any way connected with war it is hard to say, hut it ought to he mentidued 
that the old oustom was to mark the body all over with i,vhite wavy tines liefore 
going into battle. 

On this first day* which is colled the day of the ThoyanSp the diaio^iu will 
mum to the place of trih&l oaseiubly before sunset and will lie upun their niate; 
and oU the men and women of the town who have passed through the cereiiionies 
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will giither together m th& pkoe of aasemblf and anig the TUoj&iiii songs right 
through the night During this time it is the business o! the oifi<^iatiDg regmient 
to shield the dialo^nc from the gaaie of the women. The women wiD oct^omUly 
try to rusli the regmieiit and pull ilia blankets off the sleepers^ But the 
must not resist, or laugh, or speak. They luiist main lain a solemn expression i witJi 
downmiAt eyes. It >& most important tlmt tlieii teeth sliould not he aeeii. They 
must simply Ue eiill and let Uie guards protect them. 

Thera are (^uite a number of Tboyane songs, find 1 give two of them ;— 


1. G<>kgo f f 

St roW^J3. 

Eoxl ya diUhoyo^ 

* Sc roftairiL 

I Ookgo^ At / Ookyi/ / 
Se robaieSL 
Ba btHi tlhogd, 

St robattfi. 


Tliuiiip 1 Thump I Ob, thump I 
I>o not sleep. 

They are eating the heada. 

Du not sleep. 

llitnup t Th ump t Oli. ihnmp 
Do not sleep. 

They are akinniug the heads^ 

Du not sleep. 


2, jfmtnti tt inmit I 

Ga kca iitlwu ka motim ; 
Kt mvlobiciifL 
Oil t/it mmit! 

Oil km utiwa ku mi/hwt ; 
AV fino/pftccipi. 


Hy muther^s child I 
1 tiave nut heard from anyone l 
I am one from whom it was bidden. 
My mothers child I 
I have not Jicaid from anyone; 

1 am one from whom it was hidden. 


For about a week after the return of thn dial^^ffant these festivities wntinue. 
Every day the dtaloyanc will go forth to herd the cattle or to bunt, and every ii%ht 
they will sleep un their mats in the place uf tribal as^inbly, which is a manly 
thing to do * and throughout the whole time they must preserve a ^lemn mien 
wlien women and giib are about, and tlmy must talk only to men. Wh^n there 
sto no women find girla near tliey may be os lively lis they ploaso i and every 
evening the unmarried girls who have passed through tive or iidtmUou 

ceramoniue for girls, will assemble in the place of tribal Bsaenibly and tr}' to see the 
duiloj/ant ; and n^ht after night the officiating rogiment hm to protocl them from 
the prying eyes of tlic girls. On these n^ght3 the girls do a groat deal of singing, 
and among the Bakhiirutobe and $func uf tho Makoloka triljes the singing takes on 
the character of a musical dialogue. The BamangwEito and must of the aoutiiem 
Beewann have the Eunie Thojane aongs as the BokbuxuUhe and Mokidakn. with 
every where a little tribol vimatioiip of coumc; but it is doubtful wliether they Imd 
the s&me iMpiim tm. finiifiiAtt a ti^Uatpudi —that is the name by whicb 

these Bongs aro called Mtdihitpudi meaUH dotui^ one who is citsm. But it is the 
wonl for nu ovesroecr of the Jfaif mAu is used in the sense uf leisure. So 

that Jkipina tsa maiiidkC a diali^ine moith&jmiti may b* rendered " Sotig^ of the 

H 2 
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leisure of the retiirDers, thft clean These songs consist, sw I am toUlp of 

hundreds of queatioiw and answer like ihe following- They appear Ui bo dbtincMy 
above the genorel le vel of ISeowana songs. 


(One girlj fft ! He! JffaMi I 

Moinpidi / m^di ! 

(Men. aU) Ka Tiida n e 
h€!7 

Mosipidi ! MukothiNidi / 

(One girl) Md &or> itilit An &ft fffif/Q 

Mosipidi f 3{idi^t&midi / 

(Meiij all) K(t rt nna ka rc mofofn a 
tladi 

Ga u o / 

Mompidi I ! 

(One gitl) A viht^ 

he! 

Mo^dpidi! Mtikoihimhli! 


Ohr Oh! Star 

Traveller! Thou who aiakost below 
the western horizon J 

1 say. Oh \ do you not see the road ? 

Traveller! Tliou who smkeai below 
the western homon! 

Tliose who travel are thine, 

Tlioti tmvallorS Tlioa who siuk^t 
below the western horizon ! 

I sajp this I say* the milky way 

Don't you see it, oh t 

Thou traveller! Thou who diBappear- 
est l)elow the weslcm Iwrizon I 

Oht dost Ihou not hear the ehild who 
is instn^cted I 

Thou traveller 1 Thou who disnppear- 
est below the western horizon \ 


After the week of the ^mitisikQ a dialoguiu m&ilh%p\tdi is over^ the youths go to 
their own humea, for the iiiiliation of tlie flrel degree ie now complete. ITiey will 
receive presentfl from their fathers and will be taken long distances to friends who 
are likely to prove generous to them \ and for luonthB to come they will strut 
alxiut in the full glory of their new-foond manhood and in the Hneei clotbea they 
can procure. They are called hodioilwime at this periodp itnd seems to 

mesOp Those who Iiavd moulted ancl put on tiieir spring plumage. The giftfi which 
they receive at thia period ore called maafoAo^ and the giver might say to the 
young man Km ti is the causative form of the same verb that we found 

in the name Dkdoffam, the retcimei^. 

After this they will go to the caLtlc-posta or wberevet they liave work to do. 
They are under the ohligatioii of chastity for four yearSi or nniil they initiate the 
ne^t regiment of neophytes i and the beestings of cows that have calved will 
everywhere be offered them. For beestings may l^e drtmk only by ladH and girls 
who are virgins or by the dmh^ne wlio are fMthfnl to their obligation of chastity. 
If others should drink the beestings the calf will swell at the knees and ptoliably 
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Hie, and there b d&nger that the cow will loee its next (ralf- But if the diato^ant 
drink the beestings, both eow and calf are safe. 

“When 1 begnii this paper I hoped to deal witJi all the initiation ocrereonios 
for hoys and girls. But it lias beon iinpoaflibl© to do more than describe briefly 
the initiation for boys of the first ilegree. The rest must remain over for the 
present, 

(The following is o, trenalatioii in Latin of the Bogwera song mentioned oii 
p. 242:— 

Vaginoia, tagintida, 

Vaginaia, forr^ eerntt ; 

Ittao faro, tt fi< spsa / 

Copiae penU 
JnOart naartniitur. 

f Imve tronslatct] phitana as the diminutive of jiiAwe; il is certainly that in 
form, hut both these words are so old that they are not now in use, except in tlie 
Bogweni soaga It slwuld be mentioned tiiat in Boewnna the fomiimic is oft^ 
expressed by changing the word into the diminotive form j this is scon notably in 
the names of the'coloure of wmoals: 1 am not at all certain tl«at pAw is not 
masculine. The woid /wfo is used of oxen only in oommon speech and as a 
curse- word when applied to persons.) 
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Ik thift pajKr 1 have eDdeavoiimt to bring togothijr ihe informayoti which ^ in 
tho present state of our knowl^lge, seetiis to me to btsir in eucli a niaoner upon tins 
cUaaifieetion of the tribes and peoples of British Jfew Guinea (olliciaJLy termed Papua) 
as to ho of asaiatencMi in difTerentinti ng them into groups UtTgfit timii tribes. Altbongh 
tho basis of iiih cloBsidcntion b, and must be^ physiml, J have not haaitatod to make 


use of evidence derived from tljo cultural aide, hut in using this class of evidence t 
hava some what goneralbod, and have smoothed over mther Umn accentuated 
trifling chlTGrenceH between Iriboa belonging u> the same otbnic groupu 

In Now Guinea, where a difTercut dbloct, or perhaps even langtiage^ may \m 
found evciy twenty or thirty milea^ and whore neighbouring tribes possessing identical 
physical oharacteristics, and having many cultural features in common, niay )*et 
pro&ant Btmuge divot^ncea, suoh as completely diflerent tauguagoa, it is ncoessaiy^ 
to find 6»tne general collective term to apply to a series of similar tribes wlio vary 
only in iHirticuliir cultural charuotciristics. To such a collection 1 apply the 
term "ethnic group,'" At present it is often iinpoiiiblo to segregate ami 
defioo ethnic groups, tho exiAtotioo of which may luj auspcctcd, and it may be 
vonvenioat to unite tetn[K>rairi[y two or more ill^ofifirod ethnic groups on account 
fif their suhgtAniial agreement in important physical or cultural charactorifiUcs, 


wo may admit that, wlion wo know more of die ijcople wltoui we call 
the Massim we nhAll bo able to dsBue among them a larger tinmbor of ethnic 
groups tlian is at jirc^ojit po^iblu. T« euch large groups die term " stock “ 
or « congeries may bo appUed, and whme, as is often tho case, a group or stock 
occupies a wuU^etined geographical arm it may be connoted by tho name of this 


’ [n this pcIjp tw wf llw* divimaii into irliLch tha ostivw of Hritiih New 

Gqiaea fail ■xe cumidi-wd. ll in huptHl thiit Uie third dirubn ms^ b« dtwrwfd a futunp 
occasiovL 
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lirea, thus until our knowledge ib Bnbat an ti ftl ly increased It is convenient to speak 
of the Masai ni stock or congeries and the Nanmu ethnic group. 

Further, since tJie tribes of Britiali New Guinea are lUFOally small, and several 
may lie contained in a single ethnic group. 1 have not hesitated when convenient 
to an othnie group hy the iiatuc of one of its constituent tribes, the 
group. 

With reganl to tlie sources from which 1 liava dmwn the physical and cultural 
evidence made use of iu this paiier. the greater part of the former is derived from 
Berios of lueasuremeiits which 1 made in British New Guinea during 1898 
and IflW, wliicb I have already used in the Hunterian Lectures <1906) on 
"The Phyrical Anthropology and Ethnology of Britisli New- Guinea," of which 
a sithstantial altstracL appeaml in the Lined for March of tliat year. t 
have also made use of the tneasuroinenta taken in New Guinea in 1898 by 
Dr. A. C. Hatldon and of a iminberof meaiiuremetitd sent to me by Dr. W. M. Strong. 
Tho measurements taken by these gentlemen have not yet been publislted, and I 
am parlioularly indebted to them for allowing me to use thorn, and thus to soine 
eaten t to anticipate llieir restilis.* 



1 have freely availed mjeelf of the results published by others, among which I 
would mention as spcemlly imi«>rtant those of D’Albetiis, Hiiddoii, Mantegarrn and 
llcgalU, and Setgi. I have also received considemble oseiacance ftom Mr. C. A. W. 
M^ckton, with whom I have recently had the advantage of disetmaing the 
conditions eaiating in the Northern Division, while Mr. G, 0. Msnnmg has answered 
a nuioher of questions concerning the neighbourhood of Cape Nelson. But above 

1 i ibe Lmott rtpert it «« m* mwle elwir which of the mtiwvri-iueats^ from which ihe 
fieuT« tbwrin nutted wen, derived, were mken hr Dr. Slrt»«. I «1» d^ire to actaowledse 
loy uidobtcdiiwl to Mr. T. A Jojee for uiudt wwatonce m lakulaung the indices uid aveiagoa 
ptiblidied in the Jtomid am* c»d« use d in Uiii p*t«r. 
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all, my thanks are duo to Oaptoui F. it. Bart-oji, C.M.G., utiti! lately Adiuinisttator 
flf the rossessiati, not only for uti imnaons*^ amount of unpulilUihad infoniiatioti 
coiicoriiing New Guinea, but ul^ici for allowiag me ilit? free aeu of his photograplis 
withont whiuh I sbouM smircoly liave dared to [luhlisli this paper. I aui nlsn 
very ereatJy indebted to Dr A. U Haddon and Dr. IT. 0. Forbes for plating tlieir 
collection of photographs at my disitotial. On the unltiiml diie my chief flutlioritics 
have been Oaptein Burton, the Rev. Father E^di,siid Mr. K. L Glblin, all of wtioiu 
have allowed me to make free use of their know ledge and ex[«irieiiue, and have 
token a great deal of trouble to obtain information for me. With regard to 
puhlisbed niiittvT dealing with the cultural roiidititins prevalent in Britiali New 
Guinea, I have found l>r, Haiidou's publications' nmet valuuhle, while Gsero is a 
great deal of inseful information to lie found in the Annual Beporte on Britiah New 
Guinea. 

I may now refer briefly to tbe iniportoiice to lie attached to cultural evidence, 
wiGi which 1 include linguisiica, w'hen endeavouring to approximate or tiepiirate 
grDUii.H whidi preaent notable [joints tif physical leteiublanco, I believe that 
cultural evtrlence is of great value, especially where one of the groujps to ta> 
difTereiittatod is preeumably iinmignini or is heliev^sl to 1* of mixed crigia. An 
actual example will make this dear. There is eoneidcmhle likeness between the 
Marshall Ueiinet Tsianders and the ilotu of Tort Mortehy. Hotli arepredojiiiuantly 
mesfLlicephalic, hfiih are ruUjer aiuiH, and in l»tli a ooluiinratlvely large uuinber of 
imlividuiils occur with curly ur w-avy hair. The skin of both people presonts 
various aliadcs at m/i-av-lail, while Unguistically Ixjth ftjteak Mdatiestan languages, 
ProlMihly were oiir kuowledgo of these peoples [ihysicftl only they would be grouped 
together, but on eouaidoring their social and oulturol characteristics wc lind little 
Btioilarity. In arts imd criifta tlie Marshall Huiiuet Islandere agree with other 
ifllunda null oommunities of the Massini, socially they present tho same aye tom of 
toteiuism found dsowhere in this area, and differ only iu the pjsi^ion of chiefs 
who exurcitw coiiHidemble itiithority. But the arts and cmfto of the Moto am in no 
wny closely related to those of the Hmahall Bcmiet Islaodcta. while socially the 
clftji ay stem of the irotu bears no inafoiuhlance wliatover to the mother-right of 
the JfaTtihall Beuucts with its chanictoristic Maaaiia syetoin of linked loteiitK. 
riiosio fliffeminjcs m aocial and cultural charaetBra are so striking tbit, in spite of 
physical resmnhlance, they may be cot wide rad itjafloas for completely aej>aiatiiig 


• I w«iikl ntiMcUlly ref^r to Stutlut in I At Amthfe>pofftmn*pf,y of /trtrwA J'si- Ottittta 
fit'll *[ijvsitwl ID the UtogfojJijail f.,r joeft. Thit (jrigtiui!lT pm 

jBttal on a Jurgrr k-sI, by Iti oaUtor. who iuUiid«l it to indndt » «j .teiunic study of Uio 
wpliilio mdsxMd .totors of ihu iiihsbitouL, ItritLiJi ti.iiue*, J>r. Hnddoo Iu* ii™t 
^nin^mly ne to mako iw oT th. notvo he pnipared tor thk i»ptr, thon once 

hao 4no;UBed the wholt. arntaar with mo, » that: alihoiigli I lun! uol IcoowuiglT o( 

h.. Idea, without -eknnwlrfatiiff Ih^m it i. ^rtoin thut ! ows tnorir to kit jiaUatadM ilisn Ui, 
Wkwwlodj^.oiiij, I uiiks hi tho toxt imply. It mwit w>t. how*T«, te tlun r>i 

i^Jdon .Inmi* Ui« f«}«a«ihilay tor l torwmnJ in thf. i»i*f; quoUtioai. ufcoii 

dllt^y Irem liiuldD.j . .»L» will U reitogiitexl by stowJiiijj betwwu nuoutiw, nuirk. 
W4Uk»j:1, iiuliiAUkiii 1*1 tneit i^rig^b in may jniblct^Uon. ^ 
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thew two iieoples. And sincep bnnidly spej^kingp iht culture ol the Metu ie 
characteristic of a large nujnber of tribiBa and that of the Ifarshall Beutiets of the 
wliole ifa«sini the instuiicc atider oondderatiou joatifiea ua m diffareatiaiiiig 
phyaicdly eiuiiUr congeriea on onltural evidence only* In the present instaocc we 
caUj however^ go furth^^r ami iudicale, with a tiigh degree of probdbiiityp the origin 
of the foreign strain restpofiaibk for the occurrence of hrachyceplinJy and curly or 
wavy hair in tlds part of the Meissiui area. It is now geoetully agreed that the 
Polynesians origiiially inhabitied lands to the west of their present domaitiiand t1>at 
their earlier homo was in some part of Indone&ia^and whatever bo our views of the 
oxaot route piurauecl hy the PolyneaianH or die oTcpedionoy of deriving them from 
any particular point in Lndouoaia, there can be no reasonable doubt that- one Hue of 
their ad vacua oast wants lay notiJi of Naiv Ciuinea and iociuded eertalii outlying 
islands of tho Solomons, such as Henuidl Island^ the population of ivhidi ie 
PolyneeiaTL^ 

Similar Polynesian ifllaiids ticoiir in the Xew Hebrides, but with tliese we are 
not immediately eoneerned, and Guppy hn^ noted a ^tmight-liaired elooietit in both 
the wee tern and eaateru S^jloinona,* From lle^ie facts aloco it would be legitimate 
to infer tlwt the fureigii el omen t rcsjMijisihle for the otirly-liaired hradty cephalic 
element in the Marahell Bennetj^. TroUriands, Mnnm nod iJia neiglilaiuring islands 
nf the Massim art^a is due te Piilyut^iun inllucnce.'^ point of ^iowia imznmiieiy 
Htrongtheiied by the recent dincovety of a nntnbcr of ^teno objects on the northern 
coast of New Gaicen and Some of the neighbouring isJands whieli are unlike aii) thing 
[uade hy any New Guinea [leople at the present day. Theej« objected which have 
boon described by Sefiginann anil Joyce/ do Via,^ narl Bar to a* have for the mmt 
part tieon found at some depth below the surface, hut Euime of tliem, oouaistiag of 
wcll-ahapcil stone pe^le^i are in u^ie onmng tho Catte Nelson tribes as charms,^ 

^ I ho|^ Ui rctnrn to Khit fhuhjiivt elwhcre, niiunwbUi^ I wUl oiUy point out llns £niportaac« 
frniu thta pobt of view o( Maty Iskud (in long. 4T only 100 mile^ from New Ouiii«ji 
and ]wt tlmii two dr^tr^ ioulh of the liiieX iidiabitod by a tani^M^lanQUAa {wpnliuiDu. 

* T am tbat in ptotiiaikr iuatance« PolyDGaixn oolnCM^ Imvi? nikdifd Mi'landvia 

within the bi«t kw g^ttcPAliotiA^ Tbun Br. Ktaue rnqords tbnt m tbu Lujridty iMlauda Llmeo la 

a luiKiLire of [tliij] two nu:tta, and to LTeA eflfH)oiaJlj there la a regnbir ixinuy of Polyni^niana 
who Btc ^id to tiav« vomn fmin M^allk IntMnd not un^re thsn twogeuvrationa Stunfanf* 

CofAp^mMnm f}/ p 404 1 do not thick that ih** 

fPiidfknible PolyuEalim Influence tlwt ii foimd in Aoiue ii&rti of Melaceaui i* duf- to Muerh 
rei^nt and inignitioiiH aa lliis iEutancii refsrr^ to by Bt, K^oiid, who beli«)vc« Omt the 

pjT mjfi f* of colonE«f of Foiynvalaiia in MsJaiuMla ii to bi? ai.plained by a Bre weA^icrly drift fnifii 
tbat. port of OiAania now iniiiibitoEl PolynesuniB. (^On the relatio&a of the ludo'diia^re «cd 
[ ntor-Octfanie and T>iliguag«i,'^ Jaurm. AnfAmpn ii, 1880.] 

* I do Dot wiidi to miggtti tliat tSi^nxv is uiyibing now m tb# idea that PolynefliEn tnAiioncc 
ii to be dotocted in thia part of Mririii^^uat biit I mn not aware timt it hn^ bo«ii ddibemlelj 
ntated to bavA lihflu^ced these iokndi before (othisrwijte ih^ sa ibtf result of a wret«r|y dnft)i 
nr that the facts mdientmg mdh influent:? linre been set forth. 

■ ‘^Prehiitorie Objocta lit Britiah New Ouinca," m £Wo|« pntenitd iu 

Ed^nl T^ferp. 

* j4iiJin£r 0 /tkA QMMtulmuI ifiuruflip Ncl LVH^ 1D07| p= it, 

* “New Guinea Stoiio Feitloi/ J/ifii, 1008 , L 


* Btuioup foe*. ^ 
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It im Ions Ijeon recfignisad that the iahabiianta of NewGuiiiM i^hng to more 
thnn otie race, mdoed, ihe tUITerencie bettreen the relatively tall, dark-skiimetl, 
friaaly-bai^ inhabiUnte of Torres Straits, the Fly Hivor ami tho iieishbouring 
parts of Guinea on the one liatid, and the atnaller, lighter coloured peoples 
of that part of the coast lino stretching ejist of Cape Possession to the aitihipelagos 
^the eastern eitreinity of the Posaeasion* is aufticiently strilring to have 
commented oti by trevellere. Speaking of the itiiiabitattls of Redecar Bay, 
Momby 6ay8:-“Wa wore surprise.! to see tltat these people tlifTcreU totally 
from the tall, mnsculat. fieree-looking, imJced black Papuans we had left in 
lorres Straits. These men were more of tim Malay t>T>e-8..mll, lithe, copper* 
coloured people, with clean weli-cut features, atnl a pleoaing tspresalon of counte- 
nance. They wore their own hair, friasled out mop-fashion, nnd were slightly 
tattooed with atare aud small figures ou the brenat and shoulders, as I liave never 

the black Papuans/'* 

Although colour aud sire are, geuereJly speaking the most obvious charaetera 
differentiating tlie peoples of the southern coast of British Sew Guinea, living 
respoctivdy oast and west of Capo Posaesaion, tliere are certs in other racial 
oharaoUirutics to which it is necessary to allude, but before doing this the nomeucla- 
lure to be adopted must be defined. Tl,e term Papuan whieb has hitherto been 
used to describe the inhabitants of New Guinea geuenilly ta unsuitable for this 
piirpOM, since even in Rretiah New Guinea there are groupe of people so little alike 
that they mufit 1)0 considered to he racially diaiinct. This was firet pointed out by 
Dr. Hsddon, who recogniaed “a Melanesian migration iuto New Guinea," and 
urthcr,'*that a ainglc wandering would not account for certain puzzling facts 
If a word equivalent to on inhabitant of New Guinea bo inquired the term 
Papii^ may he employed; in any cree the term “ Papuan," unlees qualified, 
should to hmitod to the, geogrepbicaUy, more westotn Pspu usi an a congeries of 
f^iy-haired and often mop-hemfod peoples, whose skin colour is some shade 
of browtiiBli blw3k. The oaetern PapuaBi^ms—that is, the ijeiiemlly Mua^Ier, lighter 
coloured, fri^y-hnired races of tlie eastern New Guinea Areliipclams and the 
eretoiu peninsula of New Guinea—now require a name, nnd since the tree 
Melakan element is dominant in them, they may be called PUpni^Meknesiams. 

/IF.* r lescmblee that suggreted Dr. A. H. Keane 

(A 1901, PI^ 281 rf Kq ) which he eluboratod in Mnn Patt nnd Pr^nt 

(p Rs follows:--Owing to their Uneuistie, geographical, and to some 

«tout their social aud physicnl diffetencas, it is deairaiile to treat the Papuans aud 
Melanremus sa two distinct though closely related aub^upa. and to restrict Uio 
use of the terms Papuan and Melanesian accordingly, while both may bo 
oonvemently comprised under the general or ooUnctive berm Papuosian Here 
therefore, by Pap^«s will bo undurutojd tlie true aborigines of New Guinea with 
its eastoru I»uisiade depemleuoy, and in the west many of the Malayefon Ssfonds 

» Ih'toQwnrt tn tfifrnft}, ^ I3pu 

» ThM Artitf BrUttX ,v« (fuinta, IKM, j,. 2#?. 
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na far tia Flores mDlusava, wbera the black etemeut and Malay speech predominate 
by Melanesbms, the natives of Mebneeia ae oommonly understood, that is. the 
'Bismarck' Archipelago (New Britain. New Ireland, and Duke of York); the 
Solomon fsbnda; Santa Crtus; the Hebrides. New Caledonia, Loyalty and Fiji, 
where the bbek element imd Mabyo-Polynesbn speech prevail almost eiclnsively. 
Fapuasia will thus comprise the insular world from Flores to New Cbledonia, 
forming geographically a northern and iiorth-eesteru extension of the 
Australian Continent-” 

It will be seen that my use of the term Papuasian differs from Dr. Keane's; 
on the other hand it will be obvious that the term Papuan is used in the same sense 
directly it is sufficiently realised tliat men constituting " the black element” and 
using a " non-Malay speech " do not occur, as far as we at present know, in the 
easteni aTuhipebgos of New Guinea or indeed on the eastern portion of the 
mainland. 

Physically the Papuan ts usually taller, and more consistently doliohocephaUo 
than the Papuc-Mebnesian t ho b always darker, his usual colour being a 
shade of dark brown; his head ia high and bis face ia, as a rule, tong, with 
prominent brow-ridges, above which his rather Hat forehead usually slopes 
backwaircb The l^ipuo-Mebncebn bead is usually less high and the brow ridges 
less prominent, whUo the forehead is coniinonly founded and not retiroating. Tho 
iliffaiwncft in crunbi fonu is well seen in the two skulls reproduced in Fig. I, which 
shows that the Papuan skull is more maadve than the Fapuo-MebiifauaD, with 
strouger processes and more marke*! muscular inupressions. Tlie Paptiun nose is 
longer anil stouter, and is often so arched as to present the outline known as 
** Jewish.” The chanicter of its bridge varies, but typically the uoslrib are brood 
and the tip of the nose is often hookirat downwards. lu the Papue-Mebuesian the 
nose is, ns a rule, smaller, and the truly Ibpnan type of hooked nose does not, ^ far 
as my observations extend, Hijcciir. 





Fig. 2 eltowe two skiilb in the Museum of the Boy at College of Surgeojca, and 
illustrates some of the cranial diffcionoes between Papnons and Papuo-Mebneabns. 
The Papuan skull, No, ItSos of the Royal College of Suigeons Collection, is that 
of a EiEui of Erub, one of tlm eastern bUnds of Torres Straits; while tho Papuo- 


ITHQK Eatfn E^o. MD5 b)l 


pmoM ^idaeata (iucjl ko.- 1l77)k 
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Melanesian filcuU No, 1177 is that of a MsMim fiotn Nuskaba (Lydia lalaiid)^ m tbi^ 
neigtibonrhoocl of East Cai^e, 

Both Papuans Emd Papuo-Melatieaians Imve fritdj liair, but wliibs Lhis is 
universal among Pa (mans, eurly and e ven wavy hair ocours among all Papuo- 
Mdanesiuris with whom wo are Rcquainted, Sucli hair Is espocially common among 
the peo[de of the Kura diRtriet^ occurring oapeciaily among womon^ in whom the 
wavy <juality may l)e m &I%hfc that the hair appears almost stmigbL 

Plate XVITp Fig. 1. is a photograph taken by Captain Barton ol a Nora man, and 
during a short viait to Nara 1 was aide to satisfy tny&elf that the condltioii shown 
in this photograph was by no means umwnaL* Again, althoogli hair as stnught aa 
this scjuxely occurs el^iowhere in that jwrtion of the Possession witfi which I am 
acquainted, Captain Barton informs me that curly and wavy hair is cmuinon in 
Aionm ^iHages some 80 miles to the east of Fort Moresby. This agtues well 
witli tny own slight knowleilge of these nntives, ilerived from tl^e crews of tmdmg 
oanoee 1 have met. 

All Fapuo-MelaneAiiius speak languages of the Afolanesian type which are 
divisihle into groups, the eon&titueni Unguages of each of which contain □umbers 
of exHumon words, all ralaled to the su?ck language of Oceania. With the 
I^apuan langnagea it is othprwis^?^ qtuf ViMaihulary they present a n amber of 
apparently unrelated stock lAngimges^ wliile of their grammar it can only bo aaid 
that though a munbor of ihein confomi lo carta in rule® it is dear that the 
graniiiior of none of theui preoente Mdanegiiiii chametore.* A great difTerenoe 
is aifiii present in the ay stem uf enutnemtiun of the two m^m. While the Papuo- 
Molancsian counts easily by the quinary’, decirnnt or vigesiinal system, tbo Fapuiin 
bos only two numerals, one and two, and counts witli certainty only up te five or 
sijc by combmiiig these. 

Before conahleriiig the various eihnic groups into wbldi tbo Papuans are 
dividcrh I muat iMiint out the geographical dUlribniion of tJie Papiio-MelanesianH 
and show to what extent they have been modified by contact with the Papuans. 

Ignoring Ifossel Island at the oasteni extremity of the Louisiada ArchipdAgo 
on Jiccouut of our very slight knowledge thereof, wo find that tribes presenting 
physical and cultural cttarecterislics difTeriiig ftoui tlioeo of Uie Tapuans ere founcl 
Lbreughout the ardupelagoa uf the east unrl along the aouth coast as Far west m 
Capo Fosscsaion. Oh the north coaat they extend as far weat as tbo iioighbourhoo^j 
of Cape Nelson. Althuiigli it is bupo^ihle to state Lhdr disiri billion inland^ tho 
records of exploration, and csiiccially the recent joume}^ of Captain F* IL BartuH 
and Mr. C, A- W* Moaoktou which I Imve bad tho opportunity of difiousaing with 
these genLlenicti. suggest that they tki not roadi furihor west tium the 146th 
paraUd of luiigiiudo, while it may bs that the 147th piAnillel more nearly markd 
their limite. yurthcr. smeo it is eoriai]i lliat the greater part of the eonroos of the 

■ A of A Khw wdiiiAik witli altuut itni.if[bL bur will Im fouml cm 

p. £3a ef tlin Juumal tor 

* Fut Lbbi- LnronuAtiun I Am kndobtiHl U> ^r. & IL Bay- 
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uorthfltn rivej‘&, tbe Gira* Mamba, Opip Rumuaip aiul Mnaa, run ibiraugb country 
itiliabitad by Papnati^, the tHAjority, if not allp Lbt? country north of the main 
range and we^t of the 149tb jiaralLd Lica outaide tiie greateflt pcasible extent of 
the Meiauesiau ai'ca. For reasons whiati mil piieseutly 1>e clear It will tie 
coiivenientp and broadly speaking true, to eonaidor the whole of tlio aroa not iuiiabited 
hy tjpiEsaS Papuans H-% Melanenian, though, as will lio shown later, n great part ol 
thia area ia inhAbitetl by tribes who speak noii-MeUucsian languages^ in niany 
of whum them is every r^soii to iielieve there h a eonaiderable infusion of Papuan 
blood.^ Accepting this Laige area m Mebm^an the slightest acquaintance with its 
mniifaetnres, decorative art ur social systems at unco isuggesta a twofold origin 
for itfi inhabitants Ttier^ liave in fact been two great iavsi^Jona of Papuo- 
Melancdim^a into Xew {luinea, that of the .^fiisaiui* and that of ttie other Papao- 
Melaiiesiun people^ who because they ary found to the west of tha Masaim may lie 
termor 1 the Western Papuo-MchLneeianH. 



no. S. — ^aKETClt ilAt BUOWISO niBTRSSPTIOV -ar FAFEIJI^S AHU FAPUD-MELA^^IAXfC 


Plate XVI is a pliiitogntph of two nien of Port Mnroaby, One of those men 
presents those finalities of build and fcatiire wrliich I regard as tj-pical of one great 
diviaion of the Papiiu-JlelaneaiaiiB, the other, afiomewiiat toller man, seems to me 
to present certain Papuan features, a longer, narrower face, n more Iseafe-Iike nose 
and stronger limbs, whicli contrasl with i*he softer, rounder, and less harsh features 
of the immii^iit MelaiioHiajiH. 

* Tkw "trtijtjtt wbii spmk aon'Mi?lAUti^a oad in w^idid tliere is a , , , , 

^fkaid^blQ infofkm of I^puiin lAood IcE^liudc tliw« wjjo in the Lftnoet abtiitmrt of# c^ed 
EfuitFrti I^iptuuui, A fiAmn wLich I now rv^nl jui iinniititblF^ 

^ Thfl ofl^ mlinbltHi hy the Mjui^iui corresponiLi cbwly with that dc^n^ ut MajMtn by 
l>r. A, Ch Haddon, wIia cjitendii E, T. Haiay^i term to include the eoastai mhabitsiitH of tbe 
munUmd And die inland groups eEj«t of the l^th ptirallcl cvf longittidi!, Tht Ari tyf 

Brtttmh A^rir £7ilnrcj, fc 16dj wherv referetiofi u made ta Bamy's hiAtery af the t^rtu givco iu hk 
fvper, “StEidc *fir Ics PApennw dc U SSer U'Entflicastaiux." /?«. U vQ, laaw^ 

pp. 50S-S19. 
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Votl Moresbjr is so far east of Ca]ie Poesesaloti, the preseat coastal 

limit of the Fapuan tribes, that tecetit C4>D^iGt metamorphoBiB cati aafely^ 1® 
oxclacltNl, and we thus rciieh tlie eotialusjon that the iiQiut^niut Sfelanesiaus eie 
suporposed iipon a foriuer Papuan population. Once this idea is fomiuluteil a lar^ 
number of facta apjieor to support it. Thus the physical difTetienee botweon the 
two meu ahowa in Plate JXVI. and living at Port Mowiahy ekty miles cost of 
Cape Posaession. can e(]ual)y’ be found among tlie StnaDgolo oceupying tlie grassy 
uplands inland from the coast sixty miles east of Port Moresby, while the 
people, who speak a Afclanesiun lauguage, scarcely differ in physical and cultural 
cliaraetertslics from the Garia, their neighbours, with whom they have long lived 
on the most friendly terms, but who speak a Papuan language. Again, many of 
the tribes who must 1» classed aa tmniigrant Melanesinna say that they have come 
from the cast, while the Koita, a tribe of Papuo-Melaneslans who speak a Pspuan 
language, tliough they do nut i^tee to this, state tliiit tljeir oldest songs which 
they HO longer undcrataud came to them from the cast, 

it ap(>eiira then that there is every reason to Iwlieve that tJie MeUnesian 
immigranta came from lJk cast, and tlist arriving upon the coast ihoy formed 
settlements and gradually drove out or sssiiiiHated a pre-exiating E'apoan 
population, ft is not neccasary to believe that ihis i»polation (which may well. 
Imve represented early anti but incompletely difTerentiated types of the Ooeauic 
nogrt* or ?roto-Papuan;i was eveiywhete homogeneous or presented & aulid fmiit to 
the invmiers; indeed ihe great differences existing between trilwa, all of which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, we mtist claaa us Papuan, auji^^t tiiat the 
i roto-Papuatia presented no widely spread homogeneous type. Nor need! we 
believe tlmt hew Gtiintw wait densely populated in those early daya, since oven at 
the preaeut time habitable islands parlcctly capable of sustaining a tnuling 
population are uninhabited or have but recently become inhabited, Tliu invaders 
would lie desperate men, possessed of superior sea-going craft, and therefore of 
au^ierior mobility, bolding the couiinand of the nea and so able to raid the coaisUf as 
they pleased.* 

In this conuection it is uot without sLgnificajico that, on the aouthern coant of 
British New Guiiieu, the territory of the immigrant Mclanesioji tribes is limited to 
tlifli part of the coast marked by tlie absence of the deltas of big riveis and the 

* The icw^, the lug* huilt up cukwi of tt* eit«tiuty u| BntUh 

G^naandthe ueighlKiurinK mriihipelagae, k* the fiiiHt •oa-going cruft ja llie Fo«i!«juj], while 
Uie mUiDiE outri|$«^r cmwm «if lli* MeUnceieu tribe, of the l^ntral Divkimi, end their larfre 

eew-goiug nil. ffatoiAi), nr. vutlr eupnriut m tb. auMiabLo dog-mite uf tho Petiuen trib«a of the 
l^jiuen Oidf propnllH] by p*d(ll«e nni! limkiJiB toth niU eaU outriggen- Thin, dou not, 
bnwnver.iehe Into iHiEuiideimtiun th* OKcellently huili enni^e with douhlr ootriB^n which o«ijr 
further we»Let the miiulhof the Fly Bimr; it nuj*L, how brer, b« natncnibend thet tifoceediaif 
wnrt the.* <Mi«P appHulilj give pto;* to ih. twddled with no outrigger (hloorhend utd 

Beuetewh lti«em}, util tlimt then) t* n curiou. aud miejpUinml twiod-hewled element in the 
populntion et the uitnitb irfl the Fly Biver ((/. p, sgajt Thte hni4:hy«phn(y ann^m 
to toe eren more marhod nt the lutmtli of the Ainl Uiver, Mmnwhai to Ih* of the S'lv 
River (i/.p. ESC). ^ 
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ha^ inaiigTov(s swamps that ar^ aA^iatefl with th^m, thal la to aay* the 
intzDigraiitH were ouly able to eatablidi thujuBeives in campEirativelj open country 
that did not oflTer the facilities for m^iGtancn and evasion on the part of the 
abortgineB that a mnngrrive swamp nndoubtedly po^easea. The only fact whicli 
it seems must havi» been greatly against the process of luvaaioti md aasituilatiuni 
as hem sketched oat is that the F&puau tribes of the soathem coast of British New 
(tuinea may have p^ias^teeil bovfsand arrowfi, which w^oaJd apparently render them 
extremely ilangeTous oppoueata to peoples armed w-ith no missile weapons, except 
perhaps slinga, arriving in comparatively small utimhers in €sauoea. 

As was first pointed out by Dr. Haddoii,^ two main divisioda of the people 
whom i call Papiio-Melanemans mast be distinguished; these, besides diSbring 
from each other in physical ckaranteristioap fhfTer culturally in many mattery p 
though agreeing together in the general abeeiice of long and r%id $eclimiun 
ceremonies for boys at pubertj% which, in British New Guineap seeiua a Pap aim 
ehamctenatiG, and ia certainly found amoug the Fapuan ttiboa from Cape 
Possession to the Netherlands boundary. One of these great divisions of the 
Melanesians may conveniently bo ntyhd the MaasiiiL The other divieion, wliich 
may be spoken of as the western immigrant tHvL^bn or the weatoru Pnpuo^ 
AlelaneaianSp extends from Cape Posseasion eastwards at least to Aroma, and 
Its mhuence uiay perlinps reach nearly as for oe the western side of MuUins harbour. 
It is diffloolii to summariae the physical and cultural peculiarities of the peoptea of 
this division, though thoy may be defined to some extent by tlie a1>aeuoe of ccTtoin 
pocnimrilies almoet always present among the MassinL It may, however, be noted 
timi in nearly every tribe there are men whose physiognomy approaches the 
Fapiian tyimpOs ia the case in one of tlio men shown in Plate XVh By this quality 
thia division seems to he difTerentiatod frotn ttic Mo^m who, liis far m my 
experience goes, do not present this appearance. 

PATOAHa 

It will be eonvenient lo begin our dtAcussion of the western Pdpuaalana, or 
Papuans proper, with the peoples of the Papuan Gulf, of whom the Namau group 
will be firnl eouflidered. 

The rapuAii Gulf lies to die west of Cape Possession, and '' Gulf District'* is 
the usually recognised tenii for the greater part of the shore. In a atKct 
geographical ssenoe it w^ould seem that tbo eastern shore of the Fly River should 
form the western boundary of the Gulf. But custom and convenience are both 
against this use, the vaat delta of the Fly has always been consideied aa a sepamto 
province, and it becomes necessary to Ex some more or loss arbitrary westem 
kmudory to the Gulf DiEtrict. It h obvioualy coavenient that this boundary, 
since it is g&ograplLicaJly unreal, ahould, as far aa poaaibtep mark the eastward 
limit of the culture cbamcterlfrlic of the Fly District, and in the present state of 
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our kiiDwle^lge a Uae ^Irawii ^mewhat to the wie^t of the Kiunii River would apiieair 
to fuLfil thin condition. H€iiieml)erliig ilmi tliat the wo^m Uuiit of the Gulf Distriet 
ia geogmplucaily unreal aud mny Uter prove to Im ethuogmphioiilly iiiif^ouiid, the 
Cfiilf, whoa epoken of 10 this paper, will held to include Llio cooBt lino Ktretching 
from Caj)e Pikfliafaflitm (WaitUJiluiJia) m the cost lo tlie wBatem ^jide of the Baum 
eiiiuary in the west. So dotinefl the mouth of t!io Pumri Kiver fonna rou|;hly the 
centre of the Gulf DIstriet,aud aiiice the KoHki tribea^tho im^L hojui^eneouji Gulf 
people with wlioui we are yet aeljiuiLtiteN;!, oluHtor round the niouth of the Furai'i, 
it b(;feouie« convenient to Uke the Jieighkuirhfwtl of Uite river as a etarLuig point 
in descTibing the Gulf popuhitiotu 

* 

TitK Naajau Guoup. 

Tlie district round the mouth of the rtimri has lsc?Da callcil ** Nainau," and 
this term, thuu>;h giK)grap!uoAl in origin and connoting an are*i wiih no actTumtely 
datined western bouiidary, may conveniently Ijo applii.^t.1 h> the rurari tritses, since 
they and the land they inliahit are alike known hy this name to Llie Afotu of Tor I 
Moresby* who visit some of tlieir vdliigeH to obtain eogo* Tlie NfUnaUj nf whom 
the Koriki and lari are the besl known iribw, form uue of the luctet liomogenetms 
groiiiia in British Kew Guinea. Owing to their cannihHLiBtic halittSp tfiidr 

inveterate hood-hunting pnii>cnsities, and the 
fact that they carefully prepnrod the akulls of 
their eneuiies^ many of their skulls have 
tome to Kuropo and many museums possess 
upecdnicnn which have l^eeii carefully lueaBtireil 
and ilescriljcd.* Bui until rwontly it baa not 
been <dear from which |i«rL of Now Guinea L!iw 
skulls referTL^I to were dorivod, though the 
coiiiiimnity of atyk and often the identity 
of the designs inciaeil or tJcruLclu^ on 
Lha frouLal hone iniuJe it obvious that all 
theiic skullB lielonginl to iiuc gniiijK* Fig. 4 

HO, 4,-j.Kuij. HUM-TitB irou*i MivBitI* all’ll’ ’’f gi^'‘I‘3 tlie 

pattom^ which couaiats of a aitigle huiui ncroaa 
the frontal bone* iloei^ nut almw. I'ig. 5 is anoLher of thesis akalls* Uie face of 

* Mnnt ioa need oaly tie umiJe nl itie pj&p^ni by Sir W- Tenatsr, fttui Scotpturqd 

Skatlii from N«w Ouln«%^ tA^ Ra^ii ^ ^Minhir^hf vuL xxii; and of 

l>r. Gocirga A. IVu'poy, " i>'bMn'viit[ottii <in a t V^lWciioa uS lV]iiaui Ctaiila,'* 

AitiAftijh Smttj ¥«>L 

■ 1 ftirt ukdetUed to Ui4 J. 11. llabueft fot Ih^ folLowuig^ efjmwnutijg tiio 

origin uid iiurpoo^ of ttis pattfina on tba akutti. A niui wbo killji jin lUieiay recvlvea 

tLe ekall At ibe oumtli^l fi^iuit at whodi thr bixly U eaton : bo k^pa th« ukull untU ho 

bcoom«« 1 »o oM or infirm in furthor wheu thlm liuie arri^rti he ami otbor old 

iiwtt of bU g^neratsm thJ5 okulli*, whMk tbrj RiwiwliilL- kispi in ib^ir >^1ub-hotl^^ 
Fanil Individual tiu-viiig LliAt dciiga ua tlm fnritbead of hi» ukulti whiLli l» peculiar to hht oWil 
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wfiich ha? been iiiofjolti^d in rejtLn(?J,n seed bomg mserled In the of t^sin which 
Hlhi^or.h orbit to nepre^^ut pnpil of eye; the teeth, which 
in the Ggure, are formed by shells. As far as 1 can discov'er* the pmci^ice oi 
moulding a face on tbu akuUs is not common, 
hut two out uf a do^^n skulls given tne liy 
the Eev, J, HoJinea have tjecn treated in 
this way. The majority of tJie skulls liavi^ 
i>een preiuirtsl in ilje manner shown In Fig* 4, 
the pfttcea of iniHsitig teeth fjcing suppHcd liv 
anuill pegs of w<HMh The shiills of the people 
of this group are strongly dolichocephalic, the 
average for On Dorsey's spe^dme.JiS Ipcing 72, 
while that of the serie« in the tnnsetirn of the 
Royal Colltige of SurgOfjiis is to GS by 

the preijcnt+? of one skull with the e$[M^inUy 
low index of 62 G, All iheM skalhi ai^ 
pri^atlions, itiieni- or Tiursaiiccplnilio and 

ciicsorhine. Dr* W. 11 Strong, who inessnred twoiiiy-two men, fuiiiid their 
liuudit to \m jiiKt miller 1 GOO m, (C2 iiichcs)^ their average i^ephalic 
^maximtiin 77, niiiiTiiinni GS), and Uiar avctiige iifiiwl iritlot HA. Their 
tiair invariably f^li^3^1y and their skin rather tlark, Fhitc XVII Fig- 2, 
shows u siiijill group of Piirari lUver imoi. 


,'1,—HKUI4, laon vuiuHi wveh witji 
rjLca uumRLLim 


The DoAuriLUEi (iHotrr* 

The deltas of a number of big riveti$ and smaller streani? constilnlc an area 
of mud and swamp oxlcudicg for many miles to the west of t!m iiiouths of the 
Piirari. Tlie chief of 111**30 rivers lu’c Lhe Kiipuina, the Kikorj, the Onufle (Aird 
River), rhe Turama ami the Jlamu, and for convenience this area may Im calloil 
provisiomilly the Riverine iKirtion of tho Galf, Of tlm inhabitants of ihis area but 
little IB known, and that little is liniited to the natives of tim Aiid River delta and 
Urn couirtrv w‘csLof il Tlie slightly known culture of the Rivertne ai'ea ju'eseuta 

fsr Mun? |injl*blj clan- Tfiis carvfiig^ H gw^-ndly dtHi* wtiilir tlw yiMing^r men of Umj 
trilM urti Lvay un lliu WEtr-paih i if when ih«y ratutii it b fnuioL tb&t they Imve aul-c^mIuI 
the njculki pi It away, but if nuecees kv not iiiUuited theiiii then tiio okL misii iiuike 
it known tiy a rliuitiug nnd m l^eatiDg of drani? that they ore abptU to mttke n preawntation of 
tknlbtu ihuyuong wanifu^ 'Tim litter it mice »et to vark tu prejAre a fea»t fur |be dd 
nmiu At a given in the ffom t-lie olil lucn |ir««nt Uir ekuLb to thcr wumnns iiinuiing 
tlicia Uwt In futiini they wUl lie bmvnr luid otiHJie<itjeLiidy mere «aoi-^mXul tliaa fumierJj, m 
they will hive to help tliiun the bravery ef the iDdiviihiiJ whoiKs itkull they now It 

ie tkllijged tbul a lumllir mnttf^ni in observud hy lbi> noji^cannit ia1 Klruia Lnlieti to the eaiit of the 
Punri, but Ler*v tbi' hupiia ukuU li sQbttitnteil the ikuH, lower jiw^ or tnek of tlm wihl hmr. 
Ur, Baliruw iunt tou tbii lofrimintiDnflon'ke time befnre writing biM |iapcr"Nijti.4iiullie IteLigloiin 
Idem of that fllami Tribe nf the Papiian Gulf" {Joum. which hr my a : 

^ llie wiki boafi tn^k^ the Hix|uhnti6» df which b greatly ileHiml m a RuU'k <A lanvery, ie not 
•o iiineli cDvetod m 1 ]) 4 rui.ninl pnlnrtaneiit, ai fi^r the ^iinage, feiHjeltyp lad *UHlig which it \m 
■0]ipowid to centBiu iml tn he Qa|»lile of imjArting t4»iJiyijad whotetiurett it," 

VoL, XXXIX- ^ 
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utlUiitiea both with that of the Fly River and Iho Kamau trihea of the Papuan 
Gulf. On the phyaiflal eule all tliat ift known ia that on the iBlaniJ of Goeribari 
at the mouth of tha Aird River tliere esifiis a highly brachyooptialic populatiuti 
which porliapa oxtoutU to the Tuiama Riven In the ahsoncG of any knowledge 
of the tribal names of these lirschyftfpluUe we may (iroviflionflUy distingnteh the 
group to which they belong us the Goaribari group. The cephalic iadei of five 
Ooaribati man gave the high average of 87, while aix akolla from the Airtl River 
delta gave on average of just over 80, and varied only between 80 and SI'S. Tlie 
average height of the five Goaribari men waa I’fill iil, or about 83^ inohea. 
Plate XVn. Fig, 3, naprestenUJ a group of these natives. Pssaing westwaniB it 
upptara that the brs-chycepluilic element is also present at the month of the Bauiu 
River, for Ur. It. H. Spittal' describes a skull wiUj a cranial indux ul ST'G. On 
the other Latnl, the ceptialie iudicea of eight men mcBSurwl by Dr. Stri>iig varied 
from T2 to 78, with an average index of 7fi, and one of Mr. Spittal’s skulls baa a 
craiiud index of only TO'o. 


The Ei.ema Geoui’. 

Tliat ^tortiou of the Gulf ewl of the Porari delta Is; oa a whole, characterifled 
by the taller stature of ita inhaWtant? and their higher cqiliialic index. This area 
incluilus the jujoples of Orukolo, Toaripi, Jokea and Lose. Probal.>ly these Itelong 
ossenttally to one gixiup and tuay lie classed together under the name Kivma, the 
term by which they and thwlr country are known to the Motu.® The average 
cepluilic index of a uumlntr of Rlciria natives from the above mentioned 
villages is 77, wtiile their average height varies from 1‘667 lu, (Oof inches) 
fi»r Jokea ami Lese ut tlie eoatoru extremity of tho Gulf to 1‘702 m. (G7 inches) 
for Tcaripi. Twelve Otokolu men measured by the itav, .1, Holmes guve an 

> ** Obeerrationa on Foart«en New Guinw 8kulls,“ protstfdingM tht Jaaromaoi/ und 
Anikropetegwal Ikieittjf f>f rAt Cnitmit^ef Ahtirdten^ HUM-lttOe. 

■ Tha Rev. J. BolniH, “Natea an ita RIchw Tril»e» of t'l" Oulf," Jiwrti. 

rtatf" that “Tlui name ‘ E)ca»* h pfolably * Mutuao remlering uf the juuuo * Uorava,' 
the tmtneaf an* of the Tniagaa du* MoraSipi gnKil*, or U may be ui adapUtion ef tho natno 
of a groat ulilaf, ' Hcrov« a|m,' who letis ruled dm Mai-wipi Iribo with a fijui hand," 
Mr. Holuiaa dividM tba Eletua tribe* iiiio iwo great [freapa, “Thoae tribe* whuw tribal iiamea 
ond Id ‘ipi * form cma group ; the other grtuip iaeludia' sll llujaa tribaa wbnee trilAt tianoe end 
la ‘au/ Of Uia femior, or *ipl' gmuin lliare are *ii trilna, all llTiiiif en iba « i t 

oboar vingtha evna cwitonu* wul clwmicg a eutuiuun anwstry. QI tlm S*ttor, iLe *«,'' a,'' an,* 
and * ra' gruup, tbu '«’ and ' ii ’ tribe- are represiejitod by cue tribe of each on the nmat of 
HioaiA, and two ‘ au' trlboe in ibe imiuiidiale vidinUy of the rawt of thia diatrii.-t,'* 

Tlie iriliee uf both grOu;> «tut« tbal they laigmted to the coaot fn>m inland, and ihl* ta 
oonfimuHl by the reaolLit of eiplaiulion, for Mr, Eoluifa lua foLtud lUt though each of Out 
Hanra (.■oiiimunitiiai " lorttad belvrMa Uie eait ImhIc ttf lh« Vaiiala itiver and tho ipnr of the 
Albert iutige^ knswn aa liui ‘C’upota' . , . U email . . . it i« conetartly bebg fell by a 
chain of vdtagoi, prvWUly extending Irgw the cuaat to lb# mountain moge, at th« hwd of the 
Vaiiala ttivor. Tho writer of th» f»l»r hai explored the upper watera of the Vaibtla River, 
niueh higher up ibaa any other Eumpaui h«* yet rwelwd, and ha» found reprenentarirea of the 
llaiira tribe in tb« uBighbourhood "f ihr Ueruian biiLiiulary,’* it doei not, howevrr, appear 
that theee two geou]N of iribea diutdil b« d l eaw i n led on eidturiil or pliyalotl grounda. 
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average ul 67| inchm ajid varied fmiii 6ft to 71 irichfis, the kttar au imiiaiia] 
height for a Papuan. Brtaidly speaking, the men of the Eteimi tribea are the 
tallc«t> sUmteai and juofit vigoroiia of the uativea of the coaat, but 

in spite of a certain horoogeneitj in these respocU, thro^ighoiit the <iistrict Uiero is 
couaiderable variation in spi.H^izil physical ctmiacteryiLiija. Thufi while tlio face ia 
tinually long as in Plate scjiih? quite hroatl Trices fw;ctir anti the dianicter 

of the iiiwe varies greatly, presenting two weli-niarkiNl typea—^l) hrtjanl ami shc^rt, 
atiiJ (2) long luid nurrovr, though fiotii fomis occur in iiithviditals nl the saEiie 
settlement. The ncK^ may be slrurigly hooked so that the tip actually overlianga 
I lie base of the nostrils, ttiough tlm fonn of may jperLuipft I m> inteiia ifled hy 
tile wearing of ij<i«c ntuaineiits, it could scaxtscly be prcNlncwl liy thb, especially in 
so yoatig a man as tiio one siiowzi in Plate XVill, Fig. 2. Utifortiinately, I liave 


but few nasal measurements from this aii-a. hut iti five meu tht^ iJOfial jinlex varied 
from 70 to 90.* 

With tile eAioeptioti of the Eloma tribes, extruordiiiarily little is Itiiown of the 
culture of tlie jamptes of tlie Papuan Gn\t I if the Nariaui 
tribes and of tliose of the lUverine portion of Llio Gulf we 
know tlnit EJieir langiuige is distinct fmui LhiiL of tlu; 

Eleroa trilies, but tiiat.oa among the ktterp olub-hoiises and 
iiiiliatiou eeremotiies are of prime imporkmee^ Among 
tlie Namaup who an? eannibalii, the decorated akttlb of 
tlicir victiina, together with tJiose of pigs uinl cmcoilileB, 
are kept in their c]u1>-tioUMS (perhajMi tii spLHdally eli:^l 
eoiupaxtmonta of timse), in association with rdigiom^ 
ubjecis wirJeh, m pointed out b}* I>n Haildimp^ nre doubt- 
lean bulPruffiTer dorivativiis (Plaie XlXp Fig. 1). At 
Goariljarip in the Airil delta, hulUmarcr doriviitivoa, Romo 
of winch, thuiigti mudi enhip^^lp still rekiin their 
ami proportions, are placed on each side of the entrance 
of certain houaw (nut obviously dutHlii>iia<^) ami the skulls 
of onoinies ate said to l»e fittached by lung ciuie loops to 
tlio Jegdikii uprights of certain wooden dgunoa of the m, O-— woatiKS rJutraa to 
kind shown in Fign 6, whidi anj placed atuidst tlioui. 

The decorative art of the Kloma and Nnman trilies 
has uindi ill tommon ; furthcri Namau art (and therefore, though more remotely. 
the art of the Eicma tribes) had affinities with that of the A ini River ddta and 
perluips even with that of the Fly. 'riic Eksma triliea are not can nil uiIs, they liave 
a well-org^iLsed system of diieftaiuBhip and dub-hotisea play a most iiupotaut 
pari in the social fabric. Tliis h luiscil on a dun orguuiauUou. oiubedthd in which 
ta the remiduB of a tutemic system, eodi dan having n nmul^r of 



I The lumal iadeJt of a nude ukuU isid ta ccait from Oinkala li givou by Mi\ Splttnl 
{op. riSf.) AH CMJ t thin iiltull tuo* a tTaoial iiid*x of 74'-L 
» Art^ jsp, 102. 10^ 
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(totetna'). Besides this Mr. TTfilnies has sbovni that amiong tbo Elema trilies 
mverenoc is paid to a number of deified ancestora. hut so little is known 
concerning the raSigiouH l)«liefs of the uihubitatits of the Papuan Gulf that 
1 give two pliotogtapbs of gods from the Kleoia district; ttie first o( width, 
shown in Plato XfX, Fig. 2, also iTeptescntfl a portion of a club-hoase at Vailala. 
Tliat the two figures represent males is obvious from the perineal bandage, 
some, nt least, of the objeeto in front of the figurea may be aasumed to be 
offerings, since they include lietel leave) and a coconut, while the slicll, the 
carved belts niid weapone may also be offeringa. Tlio canned and pamteti 
wooden ovnl attacheti to the post is of particular intarefit, since, although it 
has long iteen known tlmi tliese bull-roarer derivntivea were ausocinted with 
liio religious beliefs of the Nanmii and lidema tribes, the pboiograpli shows that 
I lie conventionalised human forms carved and ijaiiited on tliiMie are adnplations 
uf the wooden figures of the goils, the circular "ornament'^ pendant from the chin 
ijf tbu face catvetl on the bull-roaiur derivative reprcfieuting the uitiliilious of the 
gful, while it may be suggested tliot the group of chevrons so comtuon along tlie 
sides of these bull-roarer derivative* represent tJie log* and arms of the figure of 
liie god* 'With tlie figures shown in this pbotoginph we way compare thu figure of 
n gwldcea Ukaipu (Plavc XIX, Fig, S), from Orokolo, now in the Homiman Museum, 
for a print of which I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr, H, S, Harrieon, who has 
also given nia tlie fullowmg infonnotion collected by a ItarfHongan teacher of tJie 
London itiseioii Swiaty. Ivo and Ukaipu wore the aiicastore of the family of 
Apjvcii who ia the chief of Orokolo. Ivo was the uuuie of the first man of tliat 
family and bia name sigulfics Uiis, vut; The eartli around the stem of the Wild 
Ginger Plant Ivo grew up out of the earth around the stem of the plant called 
Hua by the i>eoplw c! Orokolft When lie came ivp out of the Earth he eat all day 
by the atom of the Wild Ginger Plant, and spoke to lumseLE suyung. ** Tlie Earth is 
my Panmt, and the shoots of this Wild Ginger Plant are my relation.^ " He was 
alciiic for n long time; and lio hod no plooflurQ in his lonelinew, Tlieii he s^d, 
” Ja luy parent the Earth will cause a wife for me to grow np out of the stem of 
this Wild Ginger PbmL" Wlieii he slept that night he knew that tlie stow of the 

^ ^ k. Mplafwition wbf 1 mBLmniJilT bini or liiii in Mcrmd hy liitn i* 

h» pirticiiluT vatare K that tliw iuiimal wsia rrgardi^ aa by hit origiHAl aiaceftor. ^ . 

Fut tile |ire«-nt hitvt to iw cont^sot with tln^ KtateiHcnt tUat a 4»rtAiti unitiiol o* 

ftAcM by ibc i>irii^uiai JHiaratoc ; lie li*vof iiijarvd ot kilkJ % oovor ote il a# when Idlittl 
by ajiyoitt pIhp, luul beCAUjie it wmji hM inurrifd hy hlmg bio piMt^rily for ^11 tioie iDxint 
n^rd it u ii3£ifvi.l'' 

If A nuui Aceid'^nlAliy Itilla % mfiotwr of the ftimUy vS LU Hfi/cmr, he wta a pertod for 
niunrui ) dx^-rioj^ wl^ieh be fwito from |>rta{rtp{i! kind <mJy eiiotii^h to 

k«i» h\mxif Iropi liftrvAtiOM I be oliMi oIhhtt^ nm»y of th* of moLirning v% U 

be liAd Ifnii n Tviiitirtr, If oil tbp nth#r Immi Im kilio a uu^uiber of Uia -Molim family fn ft fit of 
luq^r or for any olb^r roUHiu ihftt i* not judiifiahlr^ no Hocm pji tie rtwo^tue* wbat h*- haa done 
bfl fiTdi himiplf over U> violent giipfp aljitniiw freiii nJl of fDoil+ iaolatm hiuuwlf hi 

relftlivrti, luil iiUimiiUly ilif* of auin^tition, ’ ^^Noc** on thr IkKijiiMui Ideaa of Lite Eleirm 
TriW of tba Galf|.“ /oam. vqU laLiii* 
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Wild GiDger Plant had become a wife for hint. He rose ti]> and looked at the atom 
of the %ViM Ginger Plant, lull there was no wife there for liim. Then he dept 
again, and saw in Ida sleep, that the «tem of the Wild Ginger Plant waaa woman— 
at which he marvelled greatly for the rest of Uie night and until morning dawned. 
Silt when Ite arose in tho tuornitig and looked, the Wild Ginger Plant was there 
aurl nothing etsa Then Ivn st<MNl hy the Wild Ginger Plant and said to hisjiairient 
tbs Earth, ” Ta 1 saw a woman here last night; hut this wliieh I took to be a 
woman is only the stem of the Wild Giiigpr Plnrit." At this he was sad and again 
sought for his wife, and found her in a hole in the Wild Ginger Plnht. Then ha 
said to his wife, " You have corue out of the stem of the Wild Ginger ; my parent 
the Earth made yon for me,” Then Ivo called his wife Ukaipn, which meana " the 
life of the serpent, the life of tho UzarxI.” Tlmu Ivo and Ukaipn his wife Jived 
together, and the name of tJieir (imt-horn smi was Haiapo, and the name of Ids 
youngest brother ivns Leleva, The sigiiihcance of the nanie Haiapo is ” tlie God 
of the Belly,” that of the name Leleva, “ the COiisecrstcd Feast’’ The elder 
brother was a maker of iumgmt. and the younger brother carried tho feasts to the 
gods. 

The peojile of Orokolo are descended frinii lliese brutliora Tlie drstr-born sou 
of Lelova was namod Apoveo, and his ytmngor brotlier was named Paha. TJm 
iisnie of the eldest sou of Paha was fJihiri, and from Hdiiri are descended a 
portion of the people i>f Vidlida, Hihiri had two aons; the elder was named 
Ituveape, and tlie younger was luuned Apoveo. Baveape had two sons, the elder 
was named Poke, and the younger Ajiovco, and this man was the chief of Omkolo 
in 1879.' 

Passing westwards to the vast rlelta of the Fly we reach a most purrling aw>a 
of which we have not yet auffieiciit knowledge to allow us to classify iteinhabitnuts. 
Certain facts are however clear; the iirst of these m that alOiough them is a 
strong doliohocophalitj element in the inhabitants of the islands of the estiuiry of 
the Fly, biuchycephala also occur. The seooiid fact whicli is doliiiilcly known is 
thiit ns far as llio coastal population is ooncemed the enltural ].>eculiaritie9 which 
diBtiugwtsh tliB i>coplo ol the mouth of tho Fly cease somewhat abruptly nlmut the 
neighbourhocHl of Stmehen Island. The remains of the intinbitaiita of Stmehnu 
Island ami the Mai Kussa and Wasi Kussa Rivers with the inhabitants of the 
Bensbach and Morehead Rivere clearly form a group with common cultuial 
characters which to avoid confusion may he colled the San«m group, Svmana 
t»ing tho name of an extinct or alinoet extinct iribc on the Upper Morehead. It 
must be fomemlicrcd tliat the wlmle of this district has bceu dcfmpulated by 
Tugeri raiders, whole triliee having lieeu killoi! ont. 

' AJthmi;!) Uiui IcgvuJ i» but Ji variniil nf Uiat givin by Mr. IlolnieK 1 Iww quoUjil it lirre 
pi lira it Mounts cl ioKtly for tlio origin of Orakolo nriil Vaili^ and shows how clraely the chiefe 
of tlirae eopuituuilira mv rotated lo their ancrator^iiU. 
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TUK DaUDjU GROUF. 

Daiidai, the nrcja of inaralilaiit] Ipng I^etweon tlio Fly eatuary anil th<s Rcajs 
iiihuhiU.^1 by a iiiitulier of irilm of wlii^ oiifluro we l^now very IiUIq that 

some of them, like the natives of the Fly KiyeT ostnary^ live m long hou^ea Atnong 
theae tribes are tlie Maaiiigara, a f»™ip of whom, takcu 3>y Dr, Htn^lilou about 18SS, 
is shown in }*Iato XX* Fig. 1, This triiie, the menibera of whioh am of modemto 
height, 1;616 tn. (63| iiiches), anJ invariahly have frissKly liait, iippear to be one of 
the moet homogoneous groups of (lolidiofiepiiats yet met with lu NewGuitiea^ since 
the ccpfialie index of 11 mtJefl hy Dr. Strong variiis from 68 to 74, with 

on average of 71. Confirmatory evidentre of the prednminatit dolielio^phidy of 
this gmtip is offened hy 14 crania eoUectetl by Dr HaJdou in 1888 from MawntUi 
which he Uiliovos “ wore tmpliioa from ttie MoshigatiL The avon^ index of Wtli 
sexes is 71‘2/the rungo being from to 77d, the median is 70/" 

Mantega:cm and Kegalia^ record two male skulls fmin the BadiiJnitjeri wiili 
ijidiecs of 664 and 7ii^8p 

D‘Alliertia atatea that tills isn “ bush " Iriln^ to tlio west of Mjiwatta which 
Dr. Haddun otiuatas with the Badu who, ncconling h> clhcial itifijniiatioij, live 
8 lEiilea U> the went of ilawatta. Some, if not sdl, tlie tribes gf this group drink 
kava, “ one man chewing tho root for atioUier man/'* 

The KiwAt Grow. 

Thu natives of ihe Fly estuary may provisionally heenllod the Kiwal groupp 
but it must ftc umlerstood tfist wo do not know either tlie eustorn or tlie up-rivar 
limit of this group, Lhougli passing weiitwarda along the coast it eitends at least 
ns farnB MawatUiat the month of the Biiiatnri Hivet, luid l ir Eadtion has measured 
a Pjirumn flhimptou Island)'' man with iin index of 77'2 and a MawutLa man with 
one gf SO.'"® Furtlier, the same authority finds that *'Thn^ imrinai adult 
skulls from tlie Oriomo KiveF (lo the wgat of the month of the Fly) liave the 
following iudice^t 774, 78'7, 78*7, the last Iwiug a fuiiiale," The men ef this gititip 
are htruitly huilt and uiodoratelj l^l, they aro of rather aii ftctive dis|K 3 eitiou and 
were the lirat tiiuji to join the arriuHl Xutive Constabulary in wtiy numluirR. The 
iiveragi^ sUliire of ID men Kiwai laUnsl mcftsnml by Gluslmers wins 1656 m. 
(05 ilirhes) with a miniuiatn of Do81 iuchua) and a umxiinuin of 1 781 

ijujiisi over 63 inebea, Ouly two iimn were Ixslow 1’5O0 m. (63 inches)L The 
AvetHgo cephalic index of tbi^ same 10 men 83, but this ineUtiles one index 
of 024 which ahiinld ho rejcetoiL Ktcludiog Uiis the uidioea nm from 75*1 Ui 
87’8. Those nieasurutuoiits ufibril aiojile proof ul the existenep! of the brachy- 
I't^plmlic ebniietit ni tins iiiouLii of the lly, iodeiieiideut ovidetice of wlueh is 
futnishad by the skulls collected by LrAlbcrtiSs wdio round that tho bmeliyoephalic 

* d^vApViV|«r f xi, 

* /fewtinW JrtTi lU 

* |K 4t‘t 
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tilcmont occurred a]so on Canoe laliind, tho nppcr limit of the FI}' (lolU. Aboto 
this— ix., in the interior of the Fly Itiver district—tho t3 malo and 7 fenuile 
ekiills which he colloctctl varieil rrotn 67'7 to 71'1, i>iit the pickled lietd brought 
Itock by him hod n cepimlic index of 84.^ 

TIio brach}‘cephatic element is olsa founil in Torres Straite; it lias however 
Imt slightly iifTected the Eastern rslaiiders (Mer, Hrub. etc.), while it is veiy 
obvious in the Western Islanders (Mabuiag, Saibni. Badn, etc.), t am inrlehtod to 
Th. Haildoti for the following unpublished information showing this •, 33 Mabuiag and 
iktdn men have on average cephalic index of 81*1 {iiiinjiiutni 7'4‘7)i (maximum 86‘f*). 
” There is little doubt lluit the ^fabuiag and Badvi inou »u'e gooil examples of tho 
Western lalamlers of Torres Straits .... os the mohnu of the 33 ia 81 wo 
tnay accept that index ns finaL" With regard to the Kostern Islojidem the 
prevalent dolichocepliHly is beat bIujwh by a series of 21 male cratiia from 
Murray Island measured by Dr, Hnddon. Thtw give an average of 7T8, with n 
tmnliniitii of 6o'4 and a maxiiniini of 7T’D.* 

Ths 8 an aka Goobh 

Plate XX, Fig. 2, for which I am indebted to Mr. Aithnr Jewell, shows a group 
of men of the Toro trilie living on the Henabacli Biver, wliieli at its mouth fonua 
the boundary botwoen British and Netherlands New Guinea. Iteoidce repre* 
sentatives of tlie Toro tribe a numlier of men were seen and measured ut Bugi near 
tlie month of tlie Mai Kuss-a River. Tliese people consisted of the retuoiua 
of 0 number of tribes from the noighlwnrhood of Bugi jind Straehan Island who 
liiul e8ca|)Od death at the hands of Tugeti raiders from over the Nethorlauds 
liorder. There ia a Tcty sl^jht amount of brochycseplinly in Imth tlie Toro and 
tho remnnuU of the tribes Gettlcd at Bugi \ igiiuring this the natives settled at 
Bugi mar be said to be predominantly mesaticeplialic, the Torr) to be dolicho* 
cephalic. The latter are coiujidotahly taller (I'GSl la, i'a* 66§ inches) tlwn 
tho Bugi (l'64d m., ix., 64^ inches), though the meinbera l«th the Bugi atul 
Toro show considerable Individunl variation tn stature and feature. The Toro are 
spare imd moderately tall, with thin legs and of ten thin bony faces, projoeting 
xygoDiata ami tnarktHi supra-orbital ridges. Tlie average cseplialic index of 21 tneii 
works out at 74, but thU ia perhaps too high, since it takes into oonsideration one 
abnonrmaUy high index of B6. Fneiully the Toro and Bngi seem tovoiymotc thnii 
most other New Guinea tribes, aomc of them closely roscnibUng certain of the less 
intetUgent types of Euinpt'an faces. The hair of all is frizzly; geneiully at>cakiiig 
the Toro appear long-faced, but brood faces also occur. Their noses uro generally 
long and often coarae, with moderately bwud bridges aad sametimea with coarse 
fle.sliy tips which are not, however, liookwi One of their favourite attitudes is 

• ThecnuiUeaUwtetl byd'AlbertiahdvsbttD studinJ by h[a&t«3UB and tfegnlia, froio 

whoM- |np«r lluiee 6gur«« kv utlten. 

- It vtll 1 m! noted that thr skull sLowu in f^g. i (p. 391) is cue of the inoot bmcbyc^phjiJic 
of thou of the EiWteru Islnsdcr) of Toms Stnits, 
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U> fitanil cm ono Itg, llte Male ot Ihe fmt of tlio otlior Txsing appUod just above the 
knee of the leg which etippnrUi t-tio weight of the Wty; in faet, they ciBsunie the 
wclbknowD attitude of the 'Diiikas of the Nile swampa. 

So far wo have l^u dealing with the rapaan intuihitaiita of the boiUIi cooet 
of tho r«ia<^ioti or of llie near hititori and of this const. We now pass to a far 
leas kjiowu area, the uorthem eoastlme aiitl iU liiniorknd, which Is inliablteil liy 
I'apitan tribes from the Atiglo-Gerii™ iNiimdary enstwanb at Imst ns far ns 
ChjM ffelson. On the coast tho mountain massif wliich coiistituusa tlie 
Tfdsou peninsula defines the eaatejru extremity of the territory of tho true 
Papimns, hot eonntas is our knowledge there is every reason to helicvo that 
inland they extend eastwards, fusing inoro ami mote with the I'apuo-Molancsiatis, 
80 that 111 lime toly a is reiR'hed in whiclt we find a people who in cdUnre and 
in physical elisractcrs are Papua^MBlatiesians thongh sjieaking a I'epuuii huigungo. 
Such tribes as these will Ih? coiisidensl lulor mnoiig the Papiin-Melaniwiatis; at 
present I sliall consider only tribes iliat in the Hglit of our prusciib knowledge 
must bo described ns I’upiuiii, 


Tn^ BiNAifDEitit rinocr. 

Tho ouast line from the German bound aty to Porlock Bay to the weat of 
Capo Nelson tB inhabitcil by n jieoplo typicalty rejittiHento*! by tlic inhabitants of 
tho lower Mmiibii Hiver, all ejwakiiig dialeete of a common langiuige callcnl 
tiinnndert by Mr. C, A. W. Muntkton, 1 pro{K)ee to extend tho two of this name 
so aa to indudo the uiaiiy tribes siicokihg these dialects. PhyskuiUy tlio PinariderB 
are a particularty sturdy set of people. I have not visited their country, but tJie 
average of 14 men. all nicmlair!! of the anned Native Cotistehalnry nnd derived 
from villages scattered alt over the conn try, was IfioS tn. t nearly C51 ijidtci&), 
while four wen) ovof I'TOO m. (nearly 67 inchesh ihc talh<st Iming 1-740 nc 
(over 68^ inches). Tlmy aru pitHliiiiiiiiaiitly iiiesatieophalio with o tendency to 
|}iachyeephn!y (nverago 76). In fsononil apjioaraneo they roeall some of tlio 
Kicma natives of the Piijniaii Gulf j imt their mouths ore i>crli:ips larger, and the 
coni(aLratively delicate nose ftnitid in sorno Gulf muu duos not. oa far as mj limited 
observation goes, occur nmong tho Jiinaiiduro, LhungJi in a minnrity nf iudividiial.i 
the now is strongly hoak»i. On the coiiLniry, soinu of the hroodcat noses t have 
Been, with iiulk-ea of over 100, oceurnKt ontotig the small tiumlicr of Binaiirkre 
1 have mute riuto XX, Figa. 3 and -1,101111116 ly the Itev. W. 1{. Motitisey,represent 
typical llitiiuidcre of the Ifatuba Piver districL Plate XX, Fig. 5. reproduces a 
native of Capo Nelson l^elonging to the Kairikjiirj tribe, atid I’iate XXI, Fig. 1. 
three yunths of the Okena tribe. This m tnto of the three tril)efi (Okena, Mokuru, 
and Korafi) iohahiting the Cape Nelson ntami/. 

Tim Korafi have lt«-n studied by Dr, Hudulf Piicli, who in a preliminary 
ptiblioalion stales timi tlicy are mcSjUicephalic with a tendency to dolichocciihaly, 
and coneblere tliat they have armon frum a mixture of Papiwna and itelainaians. 
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though hecwuhl find no trace of irclfiucttiMi in their Iftiiguage.^ All ai^ Binandore- 
apailiLug tribes, hut, according to Mr. Mouckton, tho Korafi are at cuniity with 
their western udghboure, ajid really cotifllj5t of the mpicBentfttivea of a uunil>er of 
briikcn tri^#a ahaitared by the preisaure of other Binandera-Hpeurkiiig tribes moving 
eostp of whom tiie Okena were the foremost iiuiil they were eJn^ked by a confedera¬ 
tion beaded by tlio Korafialinrtly before this reginii came nnder Govern me nt iutiuenoo, 
A portion of the coast lino lietween Mekiiru and Korafi—ncr., Ijotween Moljiren 
Harbour mid Tort HemiMoy-^ia iulialiite4l by the Arifamti* wJiOp Afr. Gibliii 
atates^ K^teak a Melanesian langnage and are lightcr-skiimed than thoir neigh hours., 
ancl who are, at any mto previaioually* to be reganleJ oa the moat wiistern 
rcprcsciitativea of ttio I’apuo-^rebinesbn race^ The Arirumiip according to 
Mr, Monefctom nnited wttb the Korah in repolling the onset of the Okena and 
tlieir kindred tribes. 

The valleys of the Musa and the fowor Kiimuai rivoni are iithahited by 
Hiimndcre-spcaking tribca: Plate XX!, Fig 2, for whicb I am iiidohted to Captaiu 
lUrton. reprvsoiita a Kumusi River nativo< Tiio inliabiLaiits of the Opi and Yoda 
Valleys iuul the fiJo|)esof .^fonnt l^ungton, aoconling to Jlr. Monokton^ resfindde 
those of the Mamlia and speak Biuandere dialiiots, but am jwmeuliat ligbtier in 
folotir. The uicii of the Opi-Yoda sub-gmiip^ thim defined by Mr. Monckton^ 
resemble the Binaudere in l)dng rather tall, the averege of sk meiip all moitiliem of 
tlio Aitnotl Native Conatabubry; bdng 1 672 m. {65J inches)p whUa the eephnlio 
index of seven men varied frem TO to 62. The indict of this sroall mimbt^r of 
subjects^ wIiGi came fr^m villages seat-Lereil over a mde area, are probably only 
worthy oF rword as allowing that there may be a broehyceplialic element in the 
jK^ptilation of this part of New Gmnea. 

Plate XXL Figsri^ and 4^ repre^ente Oiagolia Siira^ tlio chief of the Barigi tribo 
in Ketakerua Bay iiiimediatoiy to tho noi tb uf JJyko Adand Bay- It will lie noted 
that his hair is worked into nnuicroustaik liairniimBsing of an allied form in wJiicIi 
the hair is gathererl in long tails l>oiiud round with the hast of the |«iper miillajrry 
chsrootflrises a eoiigeries of tribes inilaluting tJie npjier waters of the Musa River 
and its tribataric^p the Mold anti Adana Rivers. Tho tribes inlui biting the valley a 
of theeic rivers occupy I ho tower portions of the Main Rango, but Mr. G O* Mauniog 
infemis mo that <»thcr irik^ with tho soJiie fashion of homlHlross are found in the 
Hydrographers IbiPgo. Many of theeo tribes bebiiid tho Capo Nolsou T'cninatila 
are estreiuoly warlike^ and it was necessary to dispatch more than one punidve 
expedition before the Deriripaa the coast pcopto call these hil! and mountoiD monp 
could be iiiiliir^l tci sioji their raida. Until our knowledge of thia [wirt of New 
(iiiiiiGa is greotly extended it wBI juirhuffs 1>e advisaldc lo recogniso a JJoriri sub¬ 
group constituted by the tribes inliabitiug the upper watoiu of the Mum am] ita 
trihiitarics W'ith the iioighhouriug ;^rt of tho Main Ranga^and at least thoonstom 

■ ** Dritter BeHdiL iltiiir lucuiD Bfbfe tau^lt KciMlaEutsip'* SCtiUH^Mltmehtt tl^r hti^frL 
drr irt KftuK* Ikl. exv^ Al^t. i. Mai 

im 
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portion of the HydngraphiiTs Bange. Vlate £X!I, Ffg. 1 j of a native of the Adaiin^ 
Bivcr, eliowB the method of hair-diessisg described.’ 

I have been able to gather bat little concerning the coaUume or lieltefs of tlie 
Binandere of the Mamlje RisTir dXstricL They ere freiikly ceiintbal and distinctly 
wnrlike, and are the only people wboiiave ever attempted to combine lu any number 
aguitut the GovemmoDt They an; t>erhaps toteniiu’ and T have been told by thtise 
who know thoin that they are obviously less afraid of the flark and of snpcrnatiiral 
ngcnctcs gouprally than other I’tapiiaaiajia, 

T am iudehtod In Mr, GibUti for the following information which bears on this 
matter:—“ At death llie spirit asiiti (the word used to denote a sliadow, mimir or 
redection of any kind) grjes away itiu> u sago swanj[> [iflity "Whet becomes of it 
there is not deflnitely Icuawti, iml sonio think that ftsisi enter into wild aiiiuiata, 
more especially rrocotiilea, piga and castowarieck It ia said tliat certain peraoita 
have ou occasions recognised tlie features of their tolnllonsincroci^dilesand pigs, and 
thereupon not only refminetl from killing them (which was done instead by some 
bystander), but also tefmLned from eating the Hesli of these Qroeodilee and pigs. 
It is also said that on going into the swamp l>ejconie8 a fftnW, er., an evil spirit 
tiumicfil to a timhi, though the wor<J is also used U> deatgruite the'clown'in the 
sccnie dunces of the Northern Papuans,'' Afr, t^iblin heaid of only one other 
variety of spirit, ftewi, a class uf sexless Ininga rather bigger than uian, and poeueased 
of a tail, but in other rcstiecia resembling [unukUid, J;Vrni» ate noi numerous and 
their or^in Is niiknown; they ehuec people but do not injure them, though Wiey 
laugh aa if enjoying the fright they caue& Mr, Gibliu could find " nothing in. the 
nature of Unity, nor iiiiy appreach to u word for ivorabip the strongest word 
was one used to deacribe the attitude of wutnen and ubildren in passing before old 
men, and might be translated as signifying " to crouch in respect." 

Their dunces are elsboretelj pantomimic and are more eum^getic tbun any I 
biivc seen performed by natim of other ]Mirta of New Gninca. Mr. Giblin tells 

' I am iad«bt«!d to i(r. G. O, Moauui); for Hi t foiJowiu^ dncripdoii of Ko» thjji fpmi <hf 
bnid drew » iirDtluMja ; “ When a bo y it Ktout five oraist hi bogioji to pull hia liair inlv out- 
or iWHt RTTUill pigtujli, otMf uausiljr About tlie iibiddlefir th* top of tint hfAd, As Lbis geta longer It 
liangeoTfr hui Fi&ajIy bejpYiwa motB earl ilmii kt« thna all luuig down iNshintl. The hair i» 

wtepped round mh) roimd with the inner hark of tk< pnjior roullwrry." Some of Um tribe* of the 
upper Musa lud ita tributadee (ir«daK ornsmental meatrices ei some of Mr. ilanuins'* photo- 
(loiphfi Ahofr. 

» With ihU I inajf cilc thn fallaving [[iforayili£»n givtm mfi hy Mr. GIbllft; 

" Nwlj ikU vLllitgv immeflire lumef of trM nnH ihitt ta onlv mib clan IWmg in cacli 

Tillage." With rogAnl to the exkti^DDe of totembim he mftncla th« foliowlog obtaininl tmm two 
Ix^naidentnt. DogTirm SUiUon, nged IT imd 14 tenni Ewpectivdjf^ The formex 

hiii t^tem ia the jw-rn' trw^ whieh hfi doew not cut for iFpear or Urc^wd; ho doee pot eat the 
iA thifl treo, hk connectioi} with which comn to him from hk father x hk moth or it of a dJfffin!ii t 
r do liot know, Jiho wiHff tiibl me.’* Thjtjmmgn^ hoy tUtoi thnt 
hie tou-m ”k the htnmd^ trw wliidi la not a fruit tree. Ho dm noi cut it for nnj other 
]jnrpgeo than u a pole for onirjing piga iom fitwi-" TLose tnlofmouto u^reod that thiiugli tto 
tiiw ribonld. many lata hit or har own cl*a thk li Homettmes douo and nothiitg happona to 
pertmtso doing it 
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me ttiat «acli viUiige poesesuos, or should [Kjosess, a d&nomg iiouse inside which 
da being takes ^htce nearly every evaniti g, 

A great deal of care and time may be a{Kuit in preparing the pra{>crtiea for the 
dances. Captain Barton described to tuc one figure of a tbnee in wliiefi tfiere waa 
given on ebb>rato representation of a man fiahitig witli a lawk and line, tlic angier 
after many at tempts micoeeding iu landing the tUh, which was rev>rcBOiited by a, piece 
of woo<l about a yaKi long thoreugidy well carved tii imitation of a lislu' 

Thu only information voticeming the social syateio of the Capo Kelson 
Biimnilure-speaking tribes ia that furnished by J>r. I'iich, who stales that the Korafi 
have wliat is probobly a degenemte totomie oiganisatinn. {uicli man lias usually but 
one totem animal, which is usually a bird, and ilcscont is jxktriliiieak A woman takes 
libr huabaiid's toicin on marriage, thougb he now respects Ida wife's totem animal. 
The children also respect their mother’s cotom animal, tbongh they invariably 
belong to tlicir father's totem. Individuala of the same totmu live umltr one roof 
in the same boitse-grunp, but llietc are represaiitatives of many lateins in the same 
village. Marriage takes place between individimls with the same totem.* 

TIic system of eiiumomtigu made use of at least by eoine, if not by all. of the 
Binandere, inclmling tliofie of tlie Maiulsi distriet, is different from thm of tlm 
Papuans of the soiitlicm coast, whose extremely limited command of numerals 
luis already been reumrketL Mr. Ray informs me that the Binandere have 
numbers up to three, and tlicn count up to ten on the Ungers, r.p'., the nundnir 4 
is signilLofl by describing the hand with four digits flexed and tlie little finger ffor 
vvliicb they have a eepBiuto term) extcadcfl; 6 by the tliuiub of the second hand, 
and ten by woids signifying ** hands two.'* 

East of the CiifK! Kclsou Peninsula, triliea siieaking Papuan dialects occur, but, 
according to Mr. Cfiblin, tliey do not reach the coast again in on easterly iliroction 
for some 30 miles, where a tribe winch he calls Pom eppeare some 20 tnilca w'est 
of Cape VogeL Inland of this tribe other Papuan-siieaking tribes extend in the 
nionntaiim as fur castwarils as about tlie jiatnllDl of 150 degrees east longitude, but 
along the oewst Pajnio-MetniiL'aiHn folk speaking Meknesian dialects are found. 
It is generally agreed that the Papuan-speaking tribes cost of Cape Kelson have 
not the loll stature and nolnblo physi«|uc of the Hiuiuidcre-speaking tribes, nor 
does their language resemble those of the Binandere stock. Probably they are 
to be regarded as roIate<i to the Mailu and Domara of the south const, and, 
like ihem, are to lie regardcil as arising from the mixture of Papuans and 
Mclanesiaiia, and to fie classed as Papuo-Mclainmians, 

I may refer here to n skull collectctl by Captain Barton st Kokoda, 13 miW 
E.S.L. of Uotmt \ ictoria in tlic Yoddu Valley, »>,, auutb of the YotUla Rivers with 
a cranial index of 77. Tin? genemi apiieamuce of this skull, judged liy such 
charactere as the prominence of its muscular inipresdona and development of its 

' HuiB woM hri apecul maoe to aappow ib»i thi* aoeae had any magical rifcni^reoee; 
cBrtaiuly no difficulty was mads alwut alJuwing iSipuin Barton m odlBet the ■* fish.'* whkh it 
was aaid was uiads only for amiiKBiEOt for tku dante, * Qp, cA 
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s^iptuorbili!.! ridges^ aigreea so well wiih l1i« ^knlh licl™gtiig to the rapiio-Moliiii- 
Gsiftn group that wc mcij tcgnrd i t m derive^I imm mi indiviitnii] nf ihh group* and 
provisionally conaiiior the eastern slopes of tho Main Range as the wewtoru 
iKmncUry of tho Opi-Yoci<la, Binandero-speskiug group. 

PAPUO-MEltAlIESlANS. 

Since tlie Masslm present far less variation in physical and soeml characters 
than Lheir neighbours, tlie Western Papun-Mclnuesiaui^, and i^of^se^ a enltiirc and 
inhabit an area b<ith of vhielt aro far more easily deli nod, they will l^e considei^^l 
liefore the Western Papno-^Melauesions, thongh thia must not be taken to imply 
the opinion tiuit the Masaim wore Lho earlier to arrive of the two iniuiigrant 
ranges. 

The geographijoal distribution of the Massim has already been referred to on 
page 253^ hut from information given me by (Japtain Barton it iadear Lliat on the 
Bouth coast they extend e?j»stwards at least oa far os Dufaure Island and the niDuth 
of Mullins Hai'lMuir, while, aceordiug to Mr, Gil din, nutlictu f>f this Blnck e^toinl 
on the north eoast na fariUii tlm Caim Kelstm Peninsula. The whole distriot, con^ 
taiuiug over 70,(K)0 aqnaro tnileaj of laud and water, is olioracterisod stjcriologicitlly 
by the fjecnmeiioe of niothor-right aiul a iHJciiliar form of hitemisui which tnay Im 
associated with a dual or multiple grouping of the clans.^ 

With the exception of the Trohriandn, Marshall Bennett and Murua, with its 
othnogniphical anuexea Nada (the I^ughlans) and Tokiinu (tho AJceatci's) and 
[K>rhapa Yanal>a,the district is equally eh Rraotorlsetl by the ptcvalonce of cannibalism. 

Except on the Tri»hrianda and Mutua, the politico social unit of the district 
ia a flinall ooniinunky, La the majority of cases too email and of too little 
pcmiirnence to Ijo called a trilK?. Nor ubould the iKiattere^l dvi'cllings of these 
coHimunities bo called villages, for, although tlioy are tommonly spoken of os 
villagoa hy Europans who visit them, they lack the colie^ion that this term 
implies. Further, thoir orguniKutinn k ossentiEilly HifTerent from that of tlio 
villages found in other |iarts of the Possessiou, for not only ate the dwell in pf 
the coniivUHfcivolyamtill comniuiiity ijcaitercil over an area perhaps 1,000 yards long ^ 
but on inquiry it is fniind that each of lho house groii|>s (usually oontamlng from 
three to eight houses) conatituteB a settlement, having a proper imiue of im own, ami 
acting in some matter® m an independent unit, of w'hieh the inhahltanls— 
dknig^rding for the moment iniliviiInals who have marriecl in or who have been 
atbptcd—are of ane ckn, and iiiore or leas cloaely related to emh other. 

To such small setUcmente, which, tkmnghout the greater part of the south- 
eastern dktricl iiududing its many mrehipclagos, form the working units of the 

' 'Hifl form laf tolemiaTii rcfernwl U} hm been diner] bed eLuwhftmlJAtK* 1000^ a) «u that it 
ia only neceaHiry to i»y tlmt it h duuractcirii^ by the poififi>ai]p}i by mch uidlvidiiAl of m went^ 
of Wnk-wt totem* Lnslneging t« different onion* of ijic organic kiagdonL Ty|»caily, f»ch group of 
lUked loiciiM ioclotle* a birdj a flfthp a iaak«^ Aod of Ion n plarLt^ while foyrduoted vertelhniU* 
tuay hd idded to th« tbu 
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jtolitico-econotnb flvatem, I aliiiU apply thd t^rm }mnM, rigotously limiting ilm 
term to AettleinenUj c<*ri(d^iing of a niuiilier i>f limises mliabited by Mk of one 
ebm moro or leas clotscly rebteii to each other by blood, or ceuneoted by marriago 
or adoption. 

A 11 limber of Junoleta, built io oonligiiity wi^b each oLher^ wbbli ere uflually 
9|^(oken of collectively by one ruime, and which act tap^ther for [iiir|>o!$cs of ofTeiioe 
and ilefencc, will be Spoken of aa a baiidet-gtoup. An example uf anch n eo]li?etioti 
of hum lets le seen hi thci Dibl every Ray baiu lpt-gi fmp^* nanalk known as Waga* 
waga. 

On the TmbriEiiiila and Munia true villager artf roiiiidp and on these blanda 
there are IiereditaTy cldets who possess real anlhoriiy which diffei-s greatly iKitli 
in quality and extent ftoni tlm ecjiin«iralively slight influence pui£se!ised by old 
or impDrlant men throiigliout the greater \ml of the area niider cousidcnitiou. 

Altlioiigh the mainknd and tbo majority of the islEuids of the district am 
foi'UICp and cv^nj enough good soil to inako gardens targe czmugb to ensure nii 
abundance of food for tlicir poputation, certain tliickly [Kipulated and corn- 
pamtively small islundsp sutb as Wari (Testa Isbrnd), do niit at t)ie present day 
proiUicc, nad perhapii never have praciuecih sulTicicnt tmul for the needs of tbeir 
inhabitants, with the result that traditig coinniimitics have been evolved wlio 
de[jend to a cunsidetiible extent on ini|M>rted food. 

If a lino be drawn obliquely from the iiortb-weBtem t<i the south-eastern 
corner of the MaBsim area it will be divided rougldy into halves. Tins southern 
tudf. comprising by far the grmter jiart of the land area^ is intuibited by a short, 
preilouiinantly dolichooephalie, rather broail-fscei! people with inoderately ilark 
skin and ffiz4ly or mmly curly hair, mu) often a ^ siiouty " mouth. In the northern 
half, that ia to say, in the Trobriands, I^larshall Benneta and Ifiiriiapthe |)eop!e 
are usually sumenliat lighter in ooIoUTp iind often have early or wavy hair* Many 
of the men are taller^ anti Umy os n rulep less prognathous. Their skulls arc 
rounder, and their noses often longer and narrower, while the bridge of the nose 
may be high and unrmw. But those diaracters are shown only by a portion of 
the natives of these islands, and even in them the degree iu which they occur is 
not coiiBtaiit In fact, if akin colour Im igno™lp it is pi)^lsillle in liie TrobrianilH 
to meet with iuclividuala making a tsompletc scries fmra typical Papiip-Mclanesuiiis 
to tall, good-looking men who am quite Polyncfflau in feature, and it apfjeam that 
these diJIbmzices (and certain caltund pectiliaritiee which ftccompaiiy tlieni) can 
be satiflfactorily accounted for by a local iufnaiou of foroigu block!* 

The Massiui cn^tu muni ties, ns fur m we at pmsent kuuw^ tliam, pre^nt so 
zuany cotnuioii featums that thero does not seem to bo any urgent ucoeissity to 
divJtle them into groups, hut if such clussificatioii be deaired they might I* divided 
provisionxilly into a uortheru aufl u southerii group, the former meludJiig the 
Trobriands^ tlie MarHliall Bennets* ^lurua and its etluiDgraphical annexes already 

* I mu indebted to Dr. Baddon for saggenting %hh Urtw, wbie,b I conflidt^r |avfermb!c to 
^ * which I l»v« med chsewherej in Man^ foe, ek. 
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iii€ntioti^ oi) pago 268. Further, tire fad Lhat it may lat^r be round necessary to 
iuclmlc MiRiRia and PHnnioi in this gmup ninsl not be uvedooked. Kor must it 
Ire forgotteii tiuit we know notimig of lire iahaidtants of Yoli (Rossel falanrt) at 
tire extreme enet of the JTew Guiiitm Ait!hi|jelagoa, nor of the inliabitant'.'t of lire 
interior of thi! latgor islands of the D'Entitfcnateaiix group, ami that imtit these 
oje explore) 1 uo classification of the Ma^ui^l can even approach tinalitv. 

The prcdomiiuiit dolicliocepliuly just refarioft U* shows a tendency to 
mesutictipholy which iMxremes especially obvious in iiieasuHiiiients taken on the 
living. A vai^'ing nnniber uf hracdiyoephnls occur ij very where tlirotighoul thU 
amii, though in some pJuccs the proportion of bruchycephals iniiy lie very small. 
Here and there individuals with curly and wavy hair occur, though these are far 
from common, except »u the Trabnanits and the Maraball Bonnet groups. 

The iohabitants of the IfEntreCtisteaux group, composed of the three laiga islands 
of Ooodwiough, Fergusstm and Honnnnby, appear to ire the >uc*st ibJichoccpbuUc 
of tire Sergi* has exaniitiiHi 118 skulls cotlecpxJ by Loria from Dawson 

Stiuits—I.C., presniiiably the sillagcs fringing the straita between Feigusson ,iiid 
Ooodenough. Df these ll8sknllB of both sexes 02 (78*2 per cent,) arc dolicho* 
cephalic, 21 (17'6 |ier cent.) are niDSaticephalic!, and ouly 5 {4*2 [ler cent.) 
brnchycephalic. Considciitig the diNercuon in nuiubeni this pro^iortion sgrves 
fairly well with the figures given hy a seniis of thirty-four skulls with un nvenige 
cranial index of 73 collected from n caveat Awaiaiua in Ciuiils Bay ami mcmtiireil by 
Ur. Tiuckwortli. Tlda cave was said to lie the depository of skulls brought over 
from Guudcnuugh or Fergit^n, tliough it is possible thui tire skulla are, in fact, 
tiiose of the inhabitanta of Chmls Bay or the oxistal Tauputa vjUngea just ciisl of 
It. Thirty-one of these sknila (fH per cent) are doliehoceplreUc and three (9 pur 
oent.) au‘ incaaiic!ephali)!v Tim averageccpliallc index of eight Gootlenoiigh riwtives 
is 76, so tiint if tire two uriita iiaimlly rlednoted from living cephalic indices to 
make tlietn conijnirahle with skull indices be subtrocttnl here, the living nnd skull 
avetuges give blenttcal figures. With the averse cephatio indices of 77 and 76 
respectively of a small numtier )>f Fergussou ami Xornmuby men, the corrospondeuee 
though not S)i clone ia sufUoioiitly striking. These natives ai the D'KntrecasLeanx 
group tvera the slrertest I saw in Kew Guinea, Two out of eleven Fet^usson men 
mcoaured were- under 1*470 lu. — i,r., conoiiiemhly imdw 68 inohea—while the 
axarage of the whole claveii men woe 1-680 m. (about 60inches). Seven 
Goodennogh iiaUvea were taller, avemging 1'5S8 m. (about 031 Iricliea), 
Plate XX.I1, Fig. 2, shows a groti]i «f Fcigussun Island nutivea 

Dr. Karl Hauser* ha.s examined eight male skulls tiiitl tAvu fetnale skulla 
collectctl by Ltr.Finach on Dolre (Gotilvain Island) to the cast of Xortmuiby Isknil, 
w-liidh may Irelong to the islanders themselves or Ire llioBe of enemies from the 
Dcighlmuring coast of |?)jnnanby or Forgusson. Tlie e^tbt nuito skulk give an 

* “ Lr Vuietit l.ttiiaDQ della MeUiicMn,'^ B«iL dd R. dmnf JfiiJ, rfW /taaui, xtUL 

* tJoM iffitniotaffitek* iltOenat dter .V«w.6’iiiifAi-£'xpafiVwfi il*t An (iBS-t-Ba) urn/ 

Wiw SeitidtUen* bum ytu^Irlumd, Berlin, 1006 , 
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average cmniiil index of (luiii. 70i>, max. 749X >«il tlie two feinalo sknlb have 
inificefl of 78’5 and 79‘8 redpcctivoly. 

The ooosUil aad bush natives of Bank Boy in Guodenough iky pt«seiii oa a 
rule A-ery muL-li t]ic aome appearance ojtd pliyaicnl elmmctera aa the Goodenougli or 
Koruiaiiby men, hut, aa far as the auiidl munber exaiaineil went, tended mure to 
mesaticeplmly, while rare iudividuak among them had altogether fitier feiturea 
recalUug a type by no tueana uncotiiinon an the Mamhall Bennet group.’ 

Op the niiun lanil fait bar to the east although iU)licli<xKp1inly ia predominant, 
meaaticophaly, and even brachycephaly, ar« not lom. Wagpwaga lies idniwt 
at tlie beiui of Slilne Iky \ of tep Wagawtigo umn with an average eepluilic 
index of 74 one was bnkeliycepbaUc, aimikrlr of ten aholla from Milne Bay giving 
an average cranial index of 7*^, nine are dotioboeephalic aiul one braebycephalic 
wiUi an index of 82. Fig. 8 of I'kla XXII repreaenta a MiUie Bay youth, while 
Fig. 4 of the aanie plate k a photograph of a native of Sariljo Island near SamataL* 
I'he tint of these photographs aeemato me to Ire extremely typical of natives of this 
imi't of New Guinea. Alucli the same condition of tilings appears to i^revaJl in 
tfie ueighlKUirhootl of East Cape, since five skulls from Nimkota (tydia Uktid) 
including one hiaohycctihal give an averagti index of 74, Practically nothing is 
known concerning Uie people in the motmtains heidnd Milne Bay, but of tiie two 
men frooi BuJiutu (which ap^ieato to be a general name for this mountainous 
ooiintrj’) measured, one was dojklioccplmlic. the oilier a brochycepiifd. Urachy- 
caplmiy is also met in the neighbourhood of South Caiie, where the average 
of seven sk-uUs had risen to 76 (min. 71, max. 81), while tlie only man luefunired 
from this nelghbourltood luol a cephalic index of 84. 

The inliabituiite of Tiibetube in tlie Engineer group, situated aliout half-way 
between Milne Bay and tho Louieiudes, allege tlmt they originally came from tire 
easLem end of Iliiau (Nformanby), wJioso inhahitants in a general way they 
rosemlde. The average cepludk inikx of ten natives lueasureil was 74 (extremes 
71 and 75) and tlieir average stntiue 1*555 in. (61 inches^ 

Passing east l)eyond the Engineer group in which w situated Tubetube to the 
Louisiailes, there appears to be a general riise in the cephalic index of the living. 
The average of nine men, only one of whom was doh'ctiooeplialic, while three were 
brnchyeejiholic, was 79. Tliis raising of the index is not so dear in the few 
skulls aoceasible, hut iHcnra neverlhclees, since of six skulk of this group in the 
British Mnscniji giving an average cnuiijil index of 74 (mtuimnnt 69. maximum 77), 
four skulk are doUoluweplialic and two roesalicephalic; Figa I and 2 of Hate 


► Kg 0 flf ihe Laaeti mWtntt <|., m) >Iid«s a fairly tjiiiral nmiire of Oixidcaongh 

MJT. 

» The mther (tDcotiiiiiun pliyatognoiDyiif ibk sabjeet (MelaDMian) la to my tniud ■agRastivo 
<d PXtKiali aiioertiy. If 1 am right la this l»li«f the oecanvnee of thiN type tif faee aiunoR the 
Mamiiu in the nwgldanifhixid of Mitno Bay (where I nwt Mvend sJciuupIvH) miut be expUimil 
in the tame manner oa the oorarrenw cf type* ahowing l^piian iii6ii«iii«» aiiioiijf the weatcra 

'Tdik'*”**'“*‘* w^w^biiuly J.e 
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XXIII respectively imtivea of MmiJi!i wnJSabaiii(ll®fJa''S.p 153^OC^ 1L% 

both ill the LoiiUi^tlc archipeU^o.^ 

The Triibrianil jjroup lies fwmo fifty tuUm north of Fergussou iHliiod, aad 
though certain iaUnds of the forjiier group ^nd tradiug es|iediiioi3y to tiie 
D*Eiilreeastedux, 1 lielieve that ititoiman-Lage dotis not occur* Afunta. (the 
Woo<]1urliii) lies ICM) tuJIea east and Bornew!ml to ilm south of the Trobrjauds, it is 
also about 100 miles due north of the Looiehiiles. Between the Trohrbrids and 
Mnnia are the mieeil atoll ialandB of tlio Miirdiall Bonnei group. Altliough the 
inhahiUmt^ of the Trehrianda and of Alurua undcmhtetlly belong to the Fapuo- 
Mebiueskn gioiip and shai'fc with tlie other arc!ijpelfls?>s imny of tliair chief eoouil 
and cultural charoclemticy?^ the Titd>rknd nud Bfaj^lnUl Beoiiet gwiups are 
difTercutiaied Boeially by their recDguiliuij in each district or island (where those 
are coe^teasive) of a royal faintly in which there deacends an hereditary oliieftainship 
which really cotnnuuitlR r&^pecL Perha|is this is (or vro^) equally true Alitrua, 
but iqion Lliis fwiut 1 Imve nu definite iiifonnatuui. 

On all these islands, and also on Parmiet (I/iubiudes), llie big sea-going canoes 
Wftffa are buLlt, and it is on these inlands that, tlie decorative art characierisiic of 
the irhule JfinsBim dislnot hus readied its liiglieBt c^^prestdon in the carving of Ltw 
oniaracuta for the ptoivu of the [Mate XX til,® b'ig. 'A, tcpTCsent^ two 

Trubriand Ifllandcrs, and Fig. 4 of the some plate sliows a untive nf Pam net 

A large numlier of skullH have been examincil from Munm, A ccl lection of 
thirty-seven brought back by Loria have bi^en examined by Sergip* wditle for Lire 
tignteA relating tu forty eoUected by m^^eelf and colleiigaeB in 1904 1 am iiulehlcd lu 
i)r, L IL Iluckwortk Tlic figiirca given by these two eolteotiimo vary eoiisider- 
ahlyaa lo t1 ha prevalence of doludioccphaly and brachyceplialy. In bolli col lection n 
the pereeatage of meeaticephalie sknlla is about forly (43^2 Seigi ami 40 Ihickwortli)^ 
but while 20 T i>cr cent, and 2TS per cent, of Sergi's skulls respectively dolieho- 
ceplialic anti hnuihycephalic, in cut skulk there were 52 cent, of dulicbgccphali^ 
Tlic average cranial iudexi for Sergios skuIJs is 79t that for thofio examined 
by Ur. Ihickwarth ts T5 (tninimuin 53 and mnxmuim B3). On ti^mbining the 
two wllcctbna rlolichocephals and meaatioephak l>otU oeonr to tlio extent of 
akmt 40 (wr cent, (40-2 jier ecjit* and 4I n fjcr cent> while Lhc renioining 
I ft i>eT cent. aTc bnnjbyccplmk. It is aiA stated on wbk l i part of the island JLotiiit'a 
ccdlceiioii was made, our akulla were obtainotl from exposim^ in ahiillow cavt^ and 
coAviMSPea in the doloinitie clitTs about aovon milea west of Maj^ita Isknd. 
Mca^umaoTkte of aix mou of Bulinga village were tEikcn: all of these w'ere 
mcsftticephals or bTacbycepbak with indices varying frum 7S lo B5, and giving an 
average uf 805. 

^ X hnrii ml Tixited tbe Lotuioiultn^ my Srsi-bjutd koeiwi^slg? tif tli« imtivHi uf ihin grtvup 
b^iug endued Oj nxiivei wh^iii I juul meAaitr^ m S^smamt. 

* L am iudieittcil to CA. \V. C\ \^m Tar tln.^ inforioAtinEi that Mxgn wi^li ^ffbann.'ti'riiitic 
eun-iiigjuv^ m wcrr<T al«o liiallt iipoa Minliiyi. 

* ¥'ur tlif i]««f 4if lliiti |ili4^logTn]i|i [ mjii iiidcbliHl to Mr. A. C'l Juiall«k 

^ fTp. cil. * 
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T1i€ MarHhftU Beimet group is inhabitciJ hy n short people (iivera^ 
1’377 EL, iA, about 62 inclios), whoso liair is nfteu curly, and whose skin colour 
is the usual Soutli-MSteru tiot.vir., a hrmize brown, SlcesiiiemoDts of 13 men 
from tJawa nnd KwaiawatA {avoruge oephulic index 86) allow thfti these islandert 
aro predominantly brachyceplmlB or liigli mowticcphab. the latter coficlusion being 
Ijorae out by the uvqrage oephulic index of 76 (n»inimum /7, muxiiniim 61), derived 
from 36 skulLi etiUeeied on Kwuiawata and examined by Dr, Ducfcwortli.^ 

Here, as at Murua, two types—one long-faced atid leptorhine or mcsorhine, the 
other platyrhitie and- generally brood-faced—could be distinguished; n similar 
dfetinctioB is seen in the Trobrmwl Ifllfliidera, who in cuatom and culture appear 
to be Ldetilical with tlw Marahall Bemiet groiiix Physically, Jmwever, the Trohriand 
people seem rather taller and tend mote to mesaticcphaly, tlie average stature of 
30 Trohriand meu being 1-609 m,<about 63* inches), with an average cephalic index 
of 78 (loiiiimuio 72, maximum 84). like the Marshall Ben net Islanders, their 

hair is oftoti wavy * 

Although iu many places, a?., in Milne Biiy, the natives said tlial diSeront 
clans might lie recoguistd by their yHi,twr,, nose, and in a broader sense, face, I 
could never sec that tho differences alluded to occurrwl with particular constancy in 
any particular cUn. But apart from any atieation of clan, it was cany to recmgiiia* 
in natives of Murua. the Trohriands and the Marebdl Ikmnetn, two more or 1^ 
constant types to one or other of which the insjorily of the male {jopulation 
inclined. The chief difference in these types can be expressed by the nasal and 
Incial iiuiices and has alrearly been BtaicMl it did not seem that these 
were especially associated with brachycephaly or dolichocephaly, or with 
the quality of the hair, though it appenied that men of the long-faced type 
were gcnendly taUcr. and often very notably so, than the individuals of the 
short-facetl Iwcad-nosed type, iu whom the bridge of the nose was often low. 
Although ^ measurements of Trobrmn.l chiefs were taken, die two memberaof one 
of the royal hoiweo that 1 met were obviously of the loi^-faeed, tall type. Again, 
at Suloga on Murua and at Gawa in the Mawliall Bonnets it was clear that certain 
men. wlw seeinal to poasosa in a special measure the eotlfidejico of their comrades 
and who certainly showed a degree of initiative or a readiness to help us in carrying 
out our plans which the majority of their companions did not, were of this type. 

From wliat has already been raid it will be clear that I attribute this 
impruvoment in typo to Polynesian admixture, e«deneo of whicli becomes more 
luarkMl in the eastern archipelagos us tho nminland of New Quinca is left behind. 
The dincrence in type found in passing from the west to the east is particularly 
shown in the increnra of tho cranial index aud the cranial rapocity, concoming 
which lit. lladdon writes i 

- The average cranial index of wmlea and feinalea for Dawson Strait is aa 

I ThcKr tBlaoilem prepare the akaUe of tlioirdeiid rolativesMiil krap tlwm in tbeir hmineii. 

* Figures of meu from the hfarebBll Jtenaets sbowtuff ibe difrenuicr in ihe two types of 
face will Im rnniid in the luwnt atotraci (Fig, to, p. 

Voi. XXXIX 
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nwirly aa poBaible “JB (min. tOAK. RB‘l), white Ihat for Munia w 7B-9 (win. 
71-9. max. 92-2). A ooMlderation of tho iiiiJicea showa tluit this lUfferonoe la not 
dtie merely to a relative increase in. the bmchyocphaU, hnt also to a tailing of the 
rader all roumJ. Ihus, taking the mole omnial only, the winimiim for IhiMmou 
Strait is 65*2. while that for fifurua is 71'9, and the media are respectively 71^ 
and 77‘9. These condaBiotis are etill more strongly borne out by the femate crania. 

“ The Munui crenia are also of a greater capacity than those from Dawson 
Strut. I find they work out Uius' 
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THE SO-CALLEli NOHTU EITBOPEAK HACK OP MANIOHI). 

A KKVfEW OF, AND VTE^7S ON, THE DEVELOriJENT OF SOME 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

(TA« Httidtif Zeciitn /<»' 1909,) 

PgQrfi»aOtt OVHTAT KETZnX9> 

’WnKS I receivisJ the flattering invitation frutn tlia GouudI of the iliuBtFiotia BojiJ 
Antbitipulegical fnatiluto of Qivat Hritaiu and Ireland to give the “ Knuloy 
Mvniciriat I^iuro " this year in tendon, I ratlmr lienitated to aceept this honour, 
Iiavii^ of lata for aonic jenra devoted my eel f diielly to reseamlios iii Llie world of 
the microacojjo, 

fint in recalling to tiiy mind the imago of that man in memory of whom thmio 
locturaa me instituted, and in conBidering whnt ttcteiica owea to him, my desire to 
accept the iiivitatiojt overcame BnaUy my licaimtiun. This doemon was lust ha I 
nut least conlinned hy the mcollectioa of the initncroiis pmofo of coniiolity and 
friendship which I Imd roceived fwiu that gnuid acientist on the uecastuns whojj 
t luul the pleoaiiro of meeting him , and also in other ways. 

Though thiit mattetwas tiuis settled, there still remained the diOiciiIt problem 
ul selecting a subject suitable for tbe purtiuse. 

The of Europe, to which 1 ho vo prinoipally devoteil my authropnlogical 
ntmlien, Imd already been comprehanaivoly dealt with by iJr. DcuLker in 19(M, in 
his Huxley Lvctnie on that sahjecl, I thought next of tlie catking tusk of 
attempting to give a survey of the Gnda, both of early and recent date, lelatlug 
to the ancient so^jaUetl Ifittutlerihai racr iu Europe, which in so many rcapeats we 
apt to confirm the ingenious cwiception of Huxley luiawH regarding the relntion 
between that race of undent times nod those of the present day. However, os the 
documents diMiting wirii the most racout finds are as yet only puhlishod in purl, 
it would iiol have boon euitable to toko up tlut topic for a detailed diseuestou, 
tciiiptiiig though it might be to do so^ 

It is dnuht)^ an csseittia] featwe of these lecturts, that the subject 
should lie cliosen iii that ikarticulor ftaUl of antlirc^Iogieul science U> which the 
ri'siicctive lecturer lias tkvotevi his si>ecifll attentioi). C\m«!i|uciitly, 1 have decided 
to ehtwse that bmnch of the bluud long-headed race iti Europe which, from aucienl 
times, has hod its houu! in tuy native coutitiy of Sweden, am) I propose to deal with 
it in luy lecture to-day, seeing that it is npon that that my own researches in 
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anthropology have mainly Iwen directoi That meej which hw fnT a long time iwist 
UH)n aproei] over iiorLhcm, anil capcdelly north-western Europe, ami wlucli has 
recently, owing to emigration, begun to form an lucroaeingly large clement in tTm 
white population of Korth America and otlier continentfi, has not been Bubjoctc<l to 
thurongh investtgation until recently, anil to therefore, comparatively speaking, 
little known. 

It was principally the atudy of the shape of the cranium that led antliropo- 
logists to pay special attention to and dohac thin race and element, now usnally 
terme<l tits Xorth European race, and so it nay be of interest to iny audience if 
I recap] Inlatc hero the chief facts in the history of onr knowledge regarding tliat 
part o! the imman frame. It is the more dcalrahle for mo to do so, os it has 
become the fasliiou latterly—not so much among the repieseutativee of the 
scienoB of anthropology theniBelves as among outsiders—ratlier to diminish the 
importance of that portion of outhropolog)- which is termed cinniolcgy. It is 
evident tlurt these opponents, some of them hj'peroritical, others quite uncritical 
in their Judgments, littve unreasonably looked for startlingly remarkahlu rosulta 
from this method of investigation, and have iieen rcmly, on discovering that tbe 
solution of the great problems has not been immediately forthcoming, to throw 
the blame for that on the method iLoolf. Xlmt, however, is unjust in the extreme. 
On the same principle it would Im posfuhle to condeaiu various other hc&nclies of 
scientific research, f.g,, meteorology, physiology and several of tlia branches of 
medical science, for they too have failed as yet to load ue to tho gcols we have 
imagined wo wnro to reach by their aid, Tho fact is, wc impcrfoct human 
beings havo gob to roaltse that the higitest goats oro also the most difficult of 
uttaLiiiicnt, and moreover, that nothing whatever is abaolutoly certain. Do we nob 
repeatedly see that ftttilts and defleienoiea ore diacovarsd in almost everything that 
hoe been once for all, os it was tlmoght, accepted os true and perfectly sure ? To 
take a case in point, it ia not many years ago since we were informed and tanglit, 
lK>th at scJitool and elsewhere, that the chumical ekmenta wen* strictly individual 
and invariable, whereas now that theory has been proved to be untenable by tlio 
cpocit-makiug discoveries of Sir Wiliiam Bamsay, 

But even if the investigator is not suroesaful in arriving at the dnal solution 
of the problem whicli he is engaged upon, the labour that be ox|»iids in his efforts 
eervea to extend tho knowledge of the subject eoiitiiiaally. In this coanectioii 1 nmy 
prhaps be allowed to quote tlie apt wortls of the great natunil sciantistv Carl 
Ernst von Baer, written half a contury ago. in his weU-known “ Bemerkungen" 
MjHm the dosiderato for faturo investigation in tho department of craniolony, 
relnUve to the suggeaUtiM for tlie claesilication of the various forms of tlie ctaniiL’ 
wldoh hflillicen mode by a prominent Swedish anatomiatof tliat day ; « Mir neheint 
doss dicsur Impuls Epochc in detii Studium dcr Ve™>lnale„heitoit dcr Volker’ 
stiimrac imd Volker, somit such in dem Urtheil Qber die Bcdingnngen derselben 
mneheu kann uiid hoffentlich auch maclien wirtl. oU ob ich -lawbte. <lafis 

diwe Frtchto schon in«Bcn io den ScIk*® falhm werden, odor aiich nur in dor 
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Zeit otttM ManecbenalteTs geEUnatct wenkn , , , , Die Trifisenscliaftlidie 
Fonschtiiig fuLrt iin» freilioh tiicht gauit zit deii JoUtton Zieron, die wir nllniiihJioh 
orkeanoa oder wojitgetoes ersehacn lemen.iiber life letzteB Ziele tuit iJefitiiiiiotheit 
in’s geifitige Auge gefasst, ksaen doeh dae Monge VerJiiiltnisao aiifBnden siml 
orkennea, zu deaen wir oiclit gelaagan wiirtloiit wenn ^rir DicliE naeh doe 
u'isaonsoliaftlieheD Zielpuakten su aucbea lemteii." 

If now a juflt and impartial summary Iw made of the results of resesimh in 
cnmiology during the post balf-ceoturjv it will be found that Idieir total aiiiotinl is 
by no means unimportant, even tfiougb the actual aim that was sought to be 
attained tins not beau reached It must be remembered that anthropolt^* makes 
use of a ^'orioty of methoilsaad the object in view is to advance knowledge ns a 
whole by a wise combinatios of them all. Science is, as a niioi most satisfactorily 
advanced by her ilevotces applying a new niethod or a new process for a eaneiiier- 
able time after its discovery, and tmlecd until U no longer proves elUcacioits or 
until it hna been supeiueded by a better one. It is bonud to happen that from 
timo to time a pauao,aa it wero, in the general advaaco will occur, and when tfmt is 
BO, it is apt to call forth expreasiona of disappointment and of uignat otiticisnt both 
of tlie method employed and of the scientist u ho stUl atlheres to its Hue. Examples 
to illustrate tho truth of tliia might bo ndducctl, did time iiennit, from tim iLoinain 
of mote than one of the sciences. 

Alter tljeae introductory remarks I now go on to give a hritf survey of the 
developtnont of oianiolugical research, and propcise, in doing so, to ley itarticular 
stress on tho early atagee, partly becauBo they appear to have been rather left out 
of aiglit lalt4Jrly,aod parUy hecausa they ore of especial imporiance in regard to the 
subject witli which I am here going to deal, viz., the anthropology of the North 
European race. 

The first scientist who found a place iu the natural system for human beings, 
was, it will lie remembered, Liniiseus, thu Swedish naturalist. He wus also the 
first to subdivide human beings into distinct soologieat categories; lilen, ha says, 
form oua specia, but among tliem thoro arc to bo found aevemi eai-u/iar. lie 
difTarentinted four, one in each of tliccontinonts Uieii known, ebanaeforising them 
ptincipnlly by tlio colours of their skins: Amcricauus rafiis, Europaeus olbus. 
^Vsiations lurldus, Afar niger. ilo also gavo a category which ho named 
Monslrosns, embracing certain varieties of an ahnonnal type with which ho waa 
not acquainteiL Tho people living in Puilyuesui were wholly unknown to him. As 
for tho white man, Eurofiiens, the description he gives of litm ehowa tliat he was 
only faniitiur with that section of Europeans living in tlie northeru |)nrte of the 
Continent. Liniueua Idtusclf had not extended hia foreign Lmvuls beyond Northern 
Germany, Holland, Northoni Fnwoe, and Eiigfand. Thus, when he doJlijiaa his 
Europcmis aa: "Albus, Sanguineua, Torosns, rilie FlaveacouUbitB, ProlLxh^ Oculis 
Cherelds," the charactensatjon, e^ecially in the Inst items does not, genemlly 
eiienking, suit the population of the whole of Europe, but mhet only timt of its 
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nonhenj lUsHricta. Le.. the peoples neneUy classed m bebngitui to the Teebiiic 
bmily ; the ScaHilimiTOtia and tJie mlmbitaote of TloHamUEngland, ami the nofiliem 
pi»tt8 of Germany and t-'muce, Linnajua himself, however, undouhte^lly iaeludol tlio 
)>eopl»ja of Kuroi>e in general under bia Europicne, differentiating ihm as a whok 
from the varieties of Homo sapiens to Iw rust with in Asia, Alma, and America. 
The attempt made recently in some quarters to place the Alpimm of Tjnniena riilc 
hy side witJi his Etiropmas, as ivpreBenting Uie |K?pulation of the moniitainoos 
regions in Central and Southern Enroiie, is palpably due to a niiaiiitcrpretation of 
Uumeus' own statemeutfl. His "homines Alpini,” it must l»e ohservwi, are 
classified in the imagined group " Homo MoiiBtrosus,** along with " Moimrchides, 
Maerooephsli. Magioccpliaii,” U, forme of a laote «r less abnomna character, his 
knowlmlge of whicii was probably <lorived from the works of other writers or from 
hearsay eviiienca. If any definite race of man was in hie mind when he spoke of 
*• Alpini," it was i»n>bnbly the Laplaiidore; at any rate that is the view of those 
who know the work of IJnnstus best, for lie hml had opportunities of studying 
ibe I^apiMi at elose quarters, and describes them in another passage as " parvi, 
aisles, timidi." As he does not actually state* however, that he meant the 
lAplamkra by his Ali«m, it is best not to attempt to ideiiiify the two, but to 
leave the Alpini among the group of " nionsirous " or abnormal \'arietic8. It has 
ap{jeArcd to me desirable to raise n protest at this early stage of my aigiunent 
against the deductions and conclnaioiis that have been recently matin regarding the 
"Homo Alpinue" of hinnfeus. for they cannot possibly be correct. Moreover, 

1 have fierGotially investigated all tlie differant editions of linn tens' Sffstma 
IfatnT«! as well ae the hitherto onprititcd notes takeu by his pupils during his 
iectnres, and have come to the definite condurion that be only assumed that there 
is ane variety of Homo sapiens in Europe, viz., Europteus, but that he described 
ttiat variety in accordanco with the obeervations ho had made jicraonally in 
interaouTse with those around bim in hie native country ami in other parts of 
N'orthern Europe, and tbat he placed this variety aide by side with those of the 
other oontineuts: Africa’s black %'aricty, Asia's yellow variety, and America's r«l 
variety. 

It is a known font tliut otlior writera too, sucb os Leibiiia, Unffon, Kant, 
itohii Hunter, etc., liave treated the subject of the different variotus of the human 
race in various ways, but for the moat i®Tt only in vugtie and general terma 

Blumculiac.h, the German anatomist, was tlie first to enter upon iha 
investigatiou of the h email race iu a serious manner from the hUind|u>iut of 
a natural eoicntist, and to study its different varieties comprehensively and 
exhaustively. His subdivision, like that of Linuu'us, was in accordance with Ihfl 
coRtineuts and with the colour of the skin ami Iiair, He, however, noted for the 
first time variulions in tlw tAape of thf otw// «»<# thtfaot. IHumenliach added one 
uioro to the four principal varieties into which Linmens divided Homo sapiens, 
this fifth variety, which was unknown to linmeua, being located in the islands of 
tho Pacific. Blumcnboeb's tiamea for his five varieties were, wo may rotneniber: 
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tlie Caucasian, th«i Mongpliao, the Etliiopiaii, the American, ami the Maluynn, 
Tile Cau^siaii ombiBced all tlie peoples of Eiittipe woept the Fintia aiul Llie Lapps, 
hut also isulitcleil the peoples of Western Asia os far as the Elver Ob, the Caspian 
Sea, ami the Ganges, ami also the inlmhitenta of Northern Arriea. This variety 
was characterised as poasessetl of whitt ftd chftk^t luvwn or ntttd/i'OHfti httir, 
roumltd iktiih, ot>al fate^ diifhtiy onc^erf ajul na/Af** s/emffr wosw, siAati motitfts, 
perpcudiciilfo-/rofit Utth, ami m tiot havtny big 

The only peoples in Europe Blumenhach did not classify in tim group, via., 
the Finds and Iw&pps, he placed among the Klongolians. 

Bhunenbach published his qhameteriaation of the five varietic* of the human 
race in his wcE’-kuown n'orh, gemrii kuttmai ^ta}■£e‘ft^/^ (first edition, 1775, 
third edition. 1795). It is vety' clear fium several remarks he makes, tliat lie was 
concerued with fAr shttpf of tJu tkuH as well as wtli tlie colour of the hair and 
the skin. In his anatouiical luusciiiii at Gottingen he liad s fairly huge eoUection 

_for that time—of liiitcan skulls, containing representativea of oven very distant 

legious of the earth. His fmidamenlal work, lietas alteUioniJt ottae eramoritm 
tfitotmrum gentium iUitstruta (1799-1820) deah* with this collection. Ihe work 
consists really of sii decBd<» contaiuiug sisty ptaiea in all; a further five arc 
reported to have been publiahed subeequenily in 1328, but 1 have not had the 
opportunity of seeing them, and another five apiiearetl postlmuioualy, long after his 
decease, thmigli he hod prepared them for publication Ijefors he died. It is 
ti recognised fact that BlunietibacU t<»k into consideration also the sliai* of the 
skull iteolf, osijeeiolly its length and breadth, its sincipital aspect—what ho 
calb noma wrtici/i*—and that he disUnguiahed between *■ the squara shape" 
characteristic of tlie Mongols, and *' the preased-in from the skies ” form, as found 
in n^ocs, and tliat he teor^nisctl Ihu round, iHhautiful, intermediary form, 
represented by the Caucasians. Itegarding tlie Malayan skill], on the other liiuid, 
he only remarka that the forehead is narrower, and about the American variety he 
merely states llmt the form of the forehead and of the ekidl hiivc lieen io moat 
eases aitiricially altered. However, in later editions of bis aliove-mentioiied work, 
Zfe tjtnoris kuinani i>arittaie wifirti, he gives figures of three crania, via,, an 
iEthiopiaii woman, a Femma Oeorgiana, and a Tungus woman, and strangely 
enough the sincipital aspect of the Georgian woman is far more Bipiaro (with 
nmrkedly developed istrietal tubera) than that of tlio Tungusian, whose sincipital 
aspect is more neatly oval-eUipticBl and very much like tliat of tlie negress, though 
laiger in dimeusions. In any case it is a fact tliat Blumeubock lias displayed in 
this figure three crania as seen in what ho calls the fwrwa rerfiea/w. Yet a 
study of bis principal coatribution to creniology, his Jkcas. shows that he 
conaiders, as he stetos definitely at once in his tutrwlacUou, tlwt l!ie Oi/roitUtle et 
wtudilaria are the meet important part of the entire ciwiimii, forming as it were 
the foundation of the rest, and tliat tlmy vary least, whereas the posterior aactious 
of Uie crauiuni ate of leas importance and vary more. Tliat this was his opinion 
Is indisputably emruliorated by the numerous figures in that same work of his. 
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Among (ill the figureit (I-LX^ in tke liwt fti* i1ecu<!es of tlm work and anmng tlioee 
tniblleliod ]>naLliunionBl 7 (LXVl-LXX) thoro ts nof « tingU ct\t reproduocd in tbo 
aincipitoL napect, ijc,, in liis own norma rrrtk^it. (As mcnlinncd above, I have 
been ntiablo to examine the choractor of the ligurea LXI—LXY)^ One oviiy of the 
Crania is reptoaentod full fnt‘o {norma, fronlvl'isy, fourtcon in a fairly exact profile 
or aide view fiiortnn while all tkt Ttmainhig forty~fite are given in n 

more or less exact half profile, te,, in none of hla norwiirr at all; none, 
conseqiteiitly, in nortntt oenpilalii. It is evideiit from this how little he Jiimwlf 
valtieti Ills itorma, more especially his Ttewjin reriiealie. From the figure, and also 
from the descriptions he gives, one can perceive that Blnnienbach concentmted liU 
attention, ia his cmniological researches, primarily upon the pht/fioffnemieol 
elements in the appeantnee of the emnium and eqiecially of the forehead ancl 
the other pmrta of the face, i.r., upon the typical features of the physiognomy. A 
confirmation of this niay he fciiijul in the ciremnstance that, so far as is known, ho 
never, or practically never, carried out measurementa of tlie cranio, either in his 
investigntions or when he was describing the difierenees of shape tn t!ic crania he 
liad collecteil. The moat rdiahle evidence, however, of Blumenbach's not having 
gmapfcd and appreciated the real vaJiie of the nortiia vtriiealis of the cmnia, and 
especially the importance of the ratio existing between the tengtli and the breadth 
of the skull, liea in the fact that ho included in one or other of his five varieties 


peoples whose sincipital aepecta, and especially alao the indices of length and 
breadth, are exceedingly difibront one from another. To tiikc an example: he 
placed in bis Mongolian varioty Upps and Eakimofl, racca of men that are very 
divergent aa far aa the shape of the omiiiuin, especially tlicir length and breadth 
relation, b concerned. In the Caucasian group. too,hooollectod a naruberof peoples 
whose crania show very marked iliffcrenccs one Irotn another. It is vety remarkable^ 
moreover, that he eelficted the name Caucasian as suitoble For the peoples of Europe, 
with the Gancaans and its round-headed populatinn ns the ocnlral point 

It hoe appearctl to me dccimble to bring forward tbe&e historical data by way 
of intmluction to my uccount of iho aTiLhrtipology of tiie European, inoro eapocially 
the North Europcnii, race. My intention in so doing is not to depreciate in any 
waj Blumcnhach a very real morita, bnt ainiply to state the true feels as they have 
presented theinfletvefl toroo, os a result of the critical examination of his works that 
I have undertaken. In other plocea 1 have already hod occasion to point out these 
comuderattniis regarding the matter in hand, meet recently in tire latrodiwtion to 
my work entitlml Hurcica (ig^p 1900), but nevertheless the 

^rlier view, which ia i^pably W»e, stifi seems to 1« held in certain quarters. It 
m quite elear tliat Blumenlstdi has the merit, a- al«ve staled, of being the Bret te 
moke a serious and extensive study of the form of the omnia of the ditrorent recce 

I f K T. rr by his absolute !«lief in the 

uniformity of h« five varieties, and he neglected to oheervn that within them there 

are assembled races, whose crania-forms are aft i a- l . 

. T I ». . .t - , ‘uin are ao typically dilfcrent, that these races 

cannot bo brouulit together la the avRiAm ri- . ■ , ''j*™ nuajs! 

“B ^ uie sjBteim It seems singular to U3 that, although 
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he wfts e thoroTigh n&tutiiliBl, he (thoiil<l hftvtj {Jaasefl tcgdUiet* such witlcly BcpoiBtoil 
races os Lapps and Eckitnos, to conliae ouTBclviiS to that o&e striking exainjile 
already adduced. It would ficcm thst hia attoution had beoomo closely fixed upoQ 
the phjBiognomioal characters of the facial featuiea of tlte crania, aa indeed is 
plainly apporent from a atudy of the Beeofles, lii« principal work on the crania 
If, in pursuing his iuTCatigntions, he had made mtc of his twnnttt and especially his 
itoma he might have advanced science more than he r^Iy lUd, 

Hlunienbach has the merit of having intrcKluocd into the science of anthropology 
tlte atmiy of the form cif the skulls—he is tlm real founder of Graniolc^', Kut his 
Work shows a lack of clearly deBuisd lines, of fixetl points of startinjji of 
incentives to fresh investigation. Consequently his wort in Craniolqgy could not 
stimulate other scicnti.its to siiccrissful reaeaicbefl, and a ooneiderahle time paasod 
without real results in this department of ecienoe. Neither Sandifort nor I'richanl 
were able, moreover, to furnish any new anggestiouB to help towards the eolntioii of 
this particular question, tlmugli the latter teudeiwl great acr^-iues by bb Inigo and 
compreheiisivo work on Ethnology, and deecn ea to be looked upon as one of the 
pioDeers in tliat field of inquiry. 

In the year of Bluroonbach's decease, 1840, Andcra IteLziuB, the Swwlish 
anatomist, laid before the Academy of Scieucea in Stockholm the first draft of his 
theory regarding the shape of the crania, and in 1342 he lectured on “Tlie Form of 
the Skulls of the Xorthem peoples of Europe '" to an assembly of Scandinavian 
natural acientists in Stookliolm, That lecture wub sohsequetitly trauelated and 
published in Holland, France, and Genimny. It aroused no little attonlton in the 
scientific world, for it brought forward new euggcatioiiB and new points of riewv 

Up to then it had bean usnal to nsgard each of the varieties, into which the 
human race hml been subdivideil by Liinnieu^ and Blumenbooh, aa casentiall} 
Kni/onii. Antlers Ketrius, however, now shovred, ob a result of his tmprejudiootl 
and ocenrato mveatigntion gf the forma of crania upon whiih Blumenboch 
principally foundetl his theory, that not even the Caucasian variety, estoblbhed an 
a unit by Blumenboch, was unifonu througbout j that it indeed, on the oontniry, 
included races of men possessed of very different forma of the skull lie not only 
pioved that the Lapps, Finns, and Eakimoe, whom filumcnbach brought together 
and placed i» tbo Mongolian variety, have ctimta so widely differing from each 
other, that they cannot possibly belong to one and the same ‘t’ariety, but aim that 
tbo proper inliabitanta of S^candinavin, i,ri, tbe Swoilea, Danes, and Norwegians, 
differ materially in the sbai»e of the crmiium from the inhabitants of Rnmk, ami 
from the other peoples related to them, t.f., the Slava 

The skull of the Scandinavian is narrow and more extended backwards, and 
when lookwl at Ironi above is more or less oval in outline t that of the Slava on the 
other Itaad is broader, eluator, and when seen from above is more or leas round in 
outline or squaren The iwoplea with the longer sliapo of tbe otanium Aniiers 
Hetzius called Gtntei Voiv-itMephalat. those with the shorter OanUa BreuAyasphAlae. 
In arriving at his conclnsions he made use of of the crania in varioua 
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(lirccUoitA tor the ratio between the tiieaaiin*uieiita of tiinsmiiiiu length aiifl 
lottxitiiiuii bretuliJi of emiiiimi he iMhiptvii 1,000; x. In Swalfts tlio lutio of length 
U bmidth w..a found to 1,000:773. ji. SbFe 1.000 :888, etc. Andow 
It^ thus given the iniLtntivo to tho tit^/ftd-mcaaiirejjient Bjutejn, which has since 
|>layed so iiujxirlrtnt a jmii bi inithtopolog}-. 

Ill the following ^eara, until his dt^tli in 1800, them appeoi^t n succcssioii of 
toeatisGs ^d leiwrto, in which lie phiciMl ou neeurd the results of his eotittmied 
inveatjgaiioijs.and in them he made it abundautiy evident that the relation lietweeu 
the length and the breadth cf ihe omnium toruij one of the most importunt criteria 
for race distiijctions that those engaged ia making a eompArativc study of the raws 
0 mail uid om employ. Ho toied to group tho [leoples both in and tioyoud Kurejie 
y I 0 aid of tJiis relation, hat it was not by any iiiBans his idea thereby to establish 
any sort of system of tlie races of maiikind,'’ as is miatokcnljr eiip|)Osed by somcv 
11 his woris Andcra Retsins sjKtke of the classification ns iiiotely nn attempt tt> 
amo^ thf forjm of Crania. He was aide to show that doliclioceplialy and 
brachjwphaly ore to be foimd all the world oi,> 3 r, except in Africa; but Iio was 
not^le. any more than tlmse who have taken np the tiUBstion EtihsMjaently liavo 
f ^ (^plftiu fcLa real piirjtoft of the phenouiotiee or liow it Iws ftrUafl. 
ua illiciiltjof sirriraig ni the expUiaatioti of the liltiiiiate cnuao of a phonoJtienoti 
IS, oa wc know, chamcterisric in fact of all the phenomena we meet with in Katore. 
IJesearcli enables ua to reveal their existence, to descritte and register them, but it 
IS rare iiideeti that wo are enabled to discover their origin and causa Tliat is tho 
case, too, wiifi the majority of the utlier race-chiiractors, We ora aware that the 
uegrea skin is hl^k, tho fndion's re-l, the Mongolian'^ yellow, and the Eurepcmi's 
re or oBs white. But hss anyune ever been able to ilemonstruto lekp tho 
colouring la so varied in tUc skins of these different races I The same difficult v 
owB^wlmn an explanation is reH,«iml of il.c differences in the colour and character 
of the fuur, the wlmir of the iris, the siatare or length of tho b(niy. etc. It is 
tlicretore ^ntial tot ns to neat content with having cstobliahed the fact, that 
i □hchocephaly and bracliyccphaly are to bo found diaseminaterl throughout 
*.uruf^. Asm, rulyiiesia, and America, not, however, merely promLwimiialy without 
rnle, hut existing as a critorion of raoc tor the different peopipa inliaWtuig those 

ix'giouj^ of LhfJ globe, * 

Aiiilcr. Iteuin, .IM nol toy <lo»i, any dnSniB fipM. ,,,. ^ 

^ .lnUd,«n,l,.ly ton. InanbycpInUj. I to ln.d con,. ««», intorn*iin.y tonn, 

w«» to. «. .(»,hn .««, to to,,. i. ^ aJopt7»nln.l 

point OB chanictensttc for each. Thus, bo etatea tlijit ihft i-„ *i , , . . . 

the ilolichoocpltoii exceeds tho hrendth by about otm fourth f^il ^ ^ 

.tond. to .1.. tovcKltl, to tltototoot Too “'t 

to. tonph Cj;X7“«tot 

From tho occoutit given by Alidera Retsiiis wo mav ».« ■ 

did not regard doliebocepludy aud braeiiycepholy na memlv 1'® 

j f toij na inerety a matter of tneosure- 
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tnent luid notJiing more, bni looked upoti them talher as a tjpologic^id clmrscter, 
a ratio iiiJifladve of form, posE^sabig a very close rebtioafthii;i to other criteria of 
foruj^ wliich he alau di^ribod In fievuml of hia worka 

Tfmt he paid attention in hia reaeaiijhee, not only to the shape of the ekuU 
itaeir hut also to the jKtita of the faico, la evidont from two drouinatancos, £rst, 
that in Ilia classihcatioii he registers the greater or le® degree wiUi which the 
jaws projoot, their orthognathic and prognathio ptoperties; and, socond^ that he 
gives the dimeusions of tlie face (Iteiglil of face, jngalac bmaclth) both in his series 
of measaremonts and ia tua descriptioQs of the characters of the face. 

It is not niy intention, howover, here to enter upon a further dLscussioii of 
this phase in the history of anthropology, I have only desired to hring forward 
aorue of its saUeat jiojiitSj seeing that they are of fundanionUil importance for us 
in seeking to arrive at a clear idea of the history of the race question, even m 
regards Europe alono. In accordance with the theory of Linn^eua and lilumoii- 
bacli it was generally snppoflod* an lias been aiaieil above* tljsit the wliile, Europenn, 
variety of tlio humau race—JUumenljach% Caucasian varioty—coneisted of a 
unif&nn group ot people more or less liomogeDeouB among themselves. The idea 
put forth by Anders Ketiius first dipected attention to the existence of coa- 
sidemb^e dirergtM^^ 0 / race even ^ihin the tehite ammg ike peopki 

0 / Buroim The Sweilish anatomist and anthropologist dimioneiratod ttmt 

the skull of a !6wade and that of any other rapre^utative of the same stein, the 
flo-c*llod Teutonic diiler very widely not only from those of the liipp and 
the Finn but also from tliat of the ittij$si(Ln and^ buMdly speakingp from that of a 
S]a%^ Andes? Ketzius laid strong stream, eons^ucntlyi upon the foot that 
InT^guagcM do not nffonl any certain guide for determiiiing criteria of race. As 
early as 1847 ho exproesed himself os follows in one of the publications that 
issued from Ida pen: “'Thewhola of mankind beLupgs to o/tr species; the varied 
types are varieties of seveml different grades, whieh, in many localities, luive 
become hybridised one with anotlier- In most countries more tlian one type of 
nationality ia to be found naturalised; Lhius in many couu tries niigratioue of people 
liavo taken place, small seotbns of the tribes previously dw^elHiig there still 
remaining distributed—though sp^^^J—™ong the more numerous new^jonicra. 
In several euuntries the poopb who thus miisinccl adopted the Langiiogo of the 
trilie that won its way in amongst thorn; that is said to have been the esse in 
North Germany, whore the population, originally Slavs, adopted Gennaii hs their 
lungimge itt course of and by degrees, tbroiigh acquiring fanuliarity with 

Uermnn ways and cuBtoma, became thoroughly amalgainateil with tiie Gemiiui 
uatioiL Similar DoadiCions have produced iho same results in luoay other regions 
bcith in the New and the Old Worids*" 

There m also, he said, to be taken into coniiderarion tlie inflaeuce exercised 
by minor immigrations of people from other countriuSp and the fact, too, tlmt 
countries possoMing a higher degree of cultnto often fostor a eonmilerable 
number of individual dlfferencea of fornix 
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To oatablish for certain wbat is the prinmiy foiiu is, tie added, under mich 
circuiuHtaticeitt a tiiatter tlist necessitates the carrying ont of a great uuniber of 
investigationa. So far ae is possible, both living ieiifgi uiuf the idcttUt of the dtad 
should be made the ebjecls of exaui nation. To be able to pronotmee a verdiet 
npKm the forme, one reriutres to have an e3’e tminoil in prosecutiiig natund 
bistory resvarcb. 

These statemente publislied by Andere Betaine sixty-two years ago embody 
both the underlying principles and essential programtue of eranio-antlm^legica! 
research as It ia to-day, for they are still recognised as %'alid and antburitative, 
and the way b which the}- are expresBod could hardly be abbreviated nr oTherwise 
improved. What he asserts respecting the displaoement of one language by 
another, and the condusione that tna^* be drawn from them rounding the races of 
men, have gmdually become recogniaed as eemect by scientists m general, m spite 
of the oppostion of the lioguista ft is evident that whole groups of people of 
diOering natioiislitiea have exclianged their own origitial langirng m^ for those of 
other peoples, and lliat, too, even m Europe. Thus, not only have bodies of iieople 
originally speaking a Slavonic langnogo, adopted a Teulouic, hut also riet 
veroh; moreover, a number of the bodies of {leople spiking Slavonic have pro- 
Buniably originally had other languages widely differing faom both Slavonic tind 
Teutonic, which, as we kuow, are related one to the other. 


Ovring to these circumstances, which at this late day liaidly admit of being 
cleared up satisfactorily, ethnological research has been rendered exceedingly com¬ 
plicated and inToh>ed. There oie ceitaln signs that point to the probability of 
the peopled whom Anders lletsius styled Slavs, and among whom bo proved the 
general prevalence of bmchycephaly, having belonged to a race wholly diffoimit 
ftom those that spoke the abvonic and Teutonic languages, the temnante of that 
mee having Iteen to a very great extent mingled (hybridised) among the peoples 
now speaking Slavonic and Teutonic. It Ims bng been recognised as one of the 
greatest of misfortunes, so far oa ethnoli^ ia ooncerned, that notionalities look 
their names from linguistio and poUtical charaotoristics, and the moonvenienoe is 
far from having been temoveil ns yet. Anthropologists several times have 
pointed out the state of the ease, hot ns long os the original races cannot, with 
liny degree of certainty, be distmguiahijd one from auotlier with lospecc to their 
characters, it is out of the qoeatioii to bestow upon them sudh designalions. termini 
Uchnid, as would meet with general acceptation in the scientific worid. Xot until 
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licsn said it will l»e clear ihftt it docs not eufSlco to say liiftt a cranium belonged 
to a Fienchmaa, aa Englishman, a Uiisaian, etc^ France is fniiabited by Caai^iues, 
Germans (Teutons), Nonoans, several different CeJUc trilies, etc.j tbe atate of 
tilings in England is approximately the same, and the iiumber of the varied triliCB 
of people ill Jliisaia is still larger,'* la another paper, published in the same year, 
be reports having been in a position, during a stay in Fraiiee and England, to 
obiaiu some data regarding the shape of the crania of the inhabitants of those 
countries. He found three varying shnjica to be prevalent, via,, a rouud onn in 
the Boutb of France, and in some localities in Sootland and Ireland a long oval 
shape, wliicli lio regarded as being the Coltio variety, and a shorter ova], which 
is the Nomiun and ci^nato with the German (Tcutonio), 1 do not, however, 
pro|joGe to ontcr upon a detailed descnption o£ his results iu this department of 
his reseaich work, but will content myaaU witli citing one or two passages from his 
writingB piiblisbcd towards the cloao of Jiis life, more especially the following, 
which occurs in Job. Mflllor's Arehiv for the year I 808 , 

Ho says “ BerciU vor liingerar Zeit, hstte ioh Gruud anzunehmen, class itk 
hraeltyeophaiucJu Form, m ffewiaten Tfuiien ilcr SbAujcw torfwHmr, aber in diosem 
Sommer (1857) widiread eincr liaise dutch Bayern, IVurtemberit, Baden and diet 
Sekwet bin ich wtwrfca, dass diese ScAaddfirm die torkerraehetiite in allm 

ditaeft Liittdem isf," 

Another comnounicatloo, wliich did not appear until afler his death, contains 
this retuarknlilfl pasngo, in the forto of a note relative to the same treatise r— 

*'Since the above was published, 1 liave been able to examine a considerable 
number of crania in Tuscany, Lombardy, Piedmont, the Tyrol and Switsorland, and 
have come to the ooiudusiou that the races of men prevailing in those countries are 
black-balled hrachycephali. That U also the ease with the majority of tJiose 
living in Bavaria, Baden and Wurtemberg. In Franca the Basiiuee have the same 
shape of cranium. In Saxony and Austria this shape is very geuemi and the 
population in these countries is probably of Skvonic extraction.'’ 

I desired agiun to repeat these quotations, for they contain the vei^ gonn of 
one of the most important discovorica wade in anthropology during the whole of 
the lost century : the revelation of the prevalence of btachycephaly in the popuk- 
tiou of Central Europe, iff„ among a people that has recently been usuaUy named 
the Alpine race, whose territory to the south abuta ou tbo area inhabiteil by Lbe 
long-headed Tetitous proper, and which adjoins in the west the habitat of tlie 
brechvcephaiic population of t ronco, and in the cast that of Austria and Hussm 

Anders Kotzius, the Swedish anatomist and anthropologist, mast consequently be 
credited witJi having, half a century ago, discovered dolicboccphady to be markedly 
prevalent among the peoples of Northern Europe, M-, the Teutons, and brachy- 
ceplui]y,OQ the other liaml, to be markedly pre^lent among the people living in the 
whole of Southern Germany (Badnu, Wurtemberg. Bavariii), Switzerland, North 
Italy, the Tyrol, Austria, Greece, and also France (especially towards the south). 
These facts ore found graphically recorded on the ciUrrt, akowing the extension 0 / 
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dolichocejslialy rtnd bnuh^phat}/, which he piihliflhed in 1800, siiortly before Itia 
death, and wliicli I liavo reprinted au p. 22 of my work. Crttnia Suaim Autism, 
Wiieii we are reniiaded tliat in tiio aame chart he makes it clear how widely 
dolichoceplialy prevails in Spain and tlio annthem portioiiaof Italy, we aludl realise 
that hia treatiueiit of the subject really Uraught out tha etsmti^ tkmtats of all 
(hat vie £npTP ot i»vsenf alatd this proldem. That is to say, I he exhaustive and very 
careful investigations tliat anthropolc^ts liave carrietl out, since Anders Hetzius’ 
death, have oontinned and corroborated the thfwries which he entmeiaied half a 
eeiitiiiy' ago. One might remark that it was upon the luasia of one single character, 
viz., the index of length and breadth of cranium, that Anders Hetxius fonnulatwl 
this theory of his. This is on the whole Inie, for, in his writings, he refers altnost 
solely to the shape of the head, the colour of the ekin beiug mentioned only 
exceptionally I He alltules to the fairness or blondnass of the Swedea, and, in the 
quotation from the year 1808 jast cite. 1 . ho says that the tribes prevailing in 
TuKjany, Ix>!nbardy, Piedmont, the Tyrol and Switzerland are hloeh-haind brachy^ 
cephali, but otherwise he touches ujwii neither the colour of the hair and tho eyes, 
nor tlift etatnre and other jnonauretnenta of the bmiy. But the cnsniolofilcal 
character to which lie dlreoted his inveetigatians in particular, viz., the lelatiou 
of long Ml of head to breadth, has proved, in spite of alf efforts made to 

mmunise its value, to be one of the moat important factors in anthropological 
research.' 


ThU character was moreover the divlniug-rml with which he discovered and 
was enabled to prove tliut iJlumenliaeh'H Caucasian v.iriety is not hoinogencoas, 
hut mnlmfes wiEhiu itself different races or braucUcs of the same race, Ttiis 
woa also acknowledged very soon after Anders Reujius* death bv Alexander ^ker. 
tlw dUtinguiabed anatomist and antliroE«l„giflt, in his workontitM Crama ffsrmani^ 
mmdwaafa oorirfeniofi., publiahed in 18G5, where he says in the intreduotion: 
'• Dm Zeit liegt uoch nicht fern hi,iter uns, in der man die Schadelformei, dor nur 
zur sog. KankasUcheu Basse eerechneten Volker fur nahezu gleich, jedeuMs 
emer nidmren Untoraueh^g m Bezug auf etwaige Uuterschiede nicht fOr worth 
^It. Esmtuustre,t,g das Verdiejmtvcn M«s,auf die Vorachiedenheiteu der 
^hadelform dsr e^pamehen VolksUimme aufmerksam gemacht und dieselhcu 
dureh kurre. a lerdm^ vmllo.chUp kurze Bezeichnungen ausgedrflckt xu hal«u. 
Heutzutage ^ Bes^heu «>leh^ Veruchiedeuheiten und die Wiebtigkoit des 
Stmbmus dcrselbeu sowold fur die Btlmograpbie aU die Geschichte unani^ochten 


‘ Thv ratio of Ivnjjtb of head to brenJih niupeuvCT 
fumrtaul of the ehuMlun, the one tli*t alien lobit 4iiiri,l 
ludlTidiud gi^wa 0lder« 


M Pfitfoer one ol tb® miMi 

itiB peruMl of devolopiuirtit u ihe 


* TikAt Ajid^iiA Betziaft wba At tiioe* of mAt" 

reajieD of innulHdeni or mi^eoding nutgrUl, wt if not eDlirely by 

eriJfiiitly luiiUbiiD. In hu ?Gnllct Mpon the f ^ Admit; thin, he wA^^ 

other hACMl^ ^itk Ut the idkane Oli« ; on the 

Lrubytitriikdie, tberehy ™ Bae^uia,^ which he \m% down Ad 

men «pnu«aa 
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r tiAvi} dwelt at some length upon these points in the earlier Ubtory of phjfflical 
aiilhrcipoh^, and especially of cruiiolo^, Itfcause they really contain tlie cssetice 
of the whole dovolopment of that branch of Ecicnce, during Uic past hoif-cetibury, 
regonling lIid question of the races of Europe, and purticulorly regarding tiie 
qneatioa I have selected for my loctnre, vix,, ^’TJic Antlimpology of the Xortliem 
}faee*bmiich of Europe.'’ The phase in the histoty of anthroimlogy hero depicted 
appoara, moreover, as above hinted, to have been, coinpaTatively speaking, over¬ 
looked and neglected in recent times; one will too often find in recent Utemturv 
nn accotint of ii devoid of real knowledge, yea, even partial and unjust. 

It would now be interesting to pursue this sketch of ibe history of tho 
development of our knowledge respecting the physical autbropology of the European 
peoples in tho same manner as above, but the time allotted for this leoture does 
not permit of that being done. 

Moreover, Profifssor Bipley in his dotailcd work. Tin of StiTopt, and 

I>r, Denikcr in bis coiiiprelieiisive papem (on the " Cephalic Index "ond llui" Stature 
of tho Body "> as well ae in his Huxley Memorial Uctnro delivered in 1904. have 
already depicted tho progrees made during the last 50 years. I shall, tlterefore, 
only seek to bring out a fow of the most solieirt points in very brief ontlinc. 

In that period of anthropological research it is jmasibleto dUcem certaju main 
currents and epochs ;— 

First, Carl Ernst von Beer, the great Itue^ian natund scieutiat, after having 
pot on record bis appreciation of the impetus tin it Anders Botzius had given to this 
particular brunch of researcli, craniology, devoted himnetf earnestly to its pursuit. 
Then the Gcmiau anaUiniists, IterniBnu Wolckcr, Budolph Virchow, Alexander 
Eeker, Julius Kolliuanii, Johannes Banke and otliers, followed hi« example, and, 
thanks to their energy, more and more attention was paid to the subject At about 
tho same time the study was taken np with ever-inercaHing vigour and enthuBiasiii 
in Franco by Broca, de QuotrefugBs and Hamy, Topiuord, CoUiguou, Ifertillon, 
Maiiouvricr, Vemeau and others, and also in England by Beddoo. Huxley, Thiirnum 
aird Davis, Ihrsk, Cleland, Sir William Turner, Sir William Flower and ot beta. 

Tlu* fonnation of ethnological and anthropological societies also infused fresh 
life and iutercst into this line of itivcstigatJoB. 


«iibMN)amtlv sliown that Boiriua wa* waaklvrably pearer the true dilution than Broca Linwlf. 
Owf might, 'fattheriDoiii, critfcm hla uetliodai, iauniurii m he did iwl bawi hi* wFosloaiona npau 
mpiuuffliueDti ol oitcprive series of cwniii, nor upon the meiuarenicnt of UripJ numlwn of living 
peiuftc*, thoogh he fully saw aiui appmiilttl the derimhUitj of pcooeedtug in tliai way. 

The further criticuni might 1» hmtigbi agaiiut him that tiMuk* |>a«ti> and fmturea nf tht^ 
body, , colour of liair, eye*, and »1 ho, ho ouly make* u» for bix iavcoUgatiouaor tUe cnuiinsi. 
And h* re* oat of aowunt the rwt of the akeloUm. U riuatld, howow, be remi! uibeiH that, at t be 
time when ho took up thii branch of etady, ho ««* alieAdy eomewhat oiIvauisk] ia life, and could 
only tlevato ifa «*h time to it as be cotiid span) from bb multitudinotw occuintiona ai a teadier of 
anAtomv, phymutv^^, elS-, and s" bend ot a large Oivdicat college, in widitioa to other ealLt aitd 
daliia,' Thie expUiiu lamewhat tho limUatloa to which lu* activity ia aathtifpologj wm 
tiaeessiiriiy lubjiicted. 
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Welcker, Virchow, Broca and Huxley endeavoiiml in the first place to improve 
the methods of iaqairy in iHtoh ii way as to render craniologicAl Investigation toore 
aystciualic ajid accurate, by dijMsovering some more rational way of applying the 
system of measurements and by determiniug upon what lioais tlie system itself 
aliould rest. Yirobow and Huxley endeavoured to Gx upon n determinate axis in 
the basal section of the cranium from which measuretnents might be oonsistcntly 
made. Welekcr busied himself with ttying to bring to light tlic laws of the 
formation and atmeturo of the emniam by following out the development of the 
skull from the age of infancy onwards. Virchow eoaglit to elucidate the differeucce 
ill shape of various emu in from n pathological point of view, more espedallj such 
as arise from a prematare coalescing of the sutures. Broca, who devoted his 
energy and inreativeness to antlirapology with the utmost xeal and enthnsiasui, 
lie vised new jneaauring instruments and triad to solve by their means a whole 
series of those problauis tlial present themselves to an inquirer in tliis field of 
knowledge. Both he and Welckcr, though iudependoutly of each other, found it 
necessary to introduce a definite midway group betw'cuu the HeUehooephali and 
he Biachycepbali; Broca named Iris middle group li[esatioe[ihali (Mcsoccpliaii), 
and Wolcker called his Orthocephali, the latter cDibraomg the largo series of all 
those with indices betweeu 72 and 80. They also determined the bouudaty-linoc 
for the indices, ntorkiug off the three classes one from another, Broca, however, 
went still further, for between eaeli pair of these three (1 and 2. 2 end 3), he set 
n subordinate class, so that his eji'atem was as follows:— 


Dolkhoeaplutli 
a ubdoUchocopliali 
Mesatioopholi 
Subbrachyeaplialj 
Bmehyoephah 


with cranial index 75 or below. 

„ „ . 7501 to rm 

« ,, 77-78 to 80. 

„ 80*01 to 83-33, 

» » „ 83-34 and above. 


1 liave nieutioned thie in order to show that, owing to their aubdividuig tiio 
index-scale in this way, the theory enunciated by Anders Ratrius regarding the 
signification of doUcliticephali and braohycephali wo® wholly distorted and 
TaisappIJod. Those names rcpreseiitod in his coucojition typical shapes of the 
cranium subject to oxiwuislve liiuita in each dimetbn, so that all eueli variations in 
liiO shape of the licad as anj constantly to luj observed among various peoples 
(latitude of variation) might find a place in cma or other of tlie type gioui«. 

s minute aubdivisiun reduced the terms to mere arithmetical cencopliona 
with their fixed places on the scale. Thus, thm would be no lum than three of 
these eubdivUioiie. Iklichocephali, SiibdoUchocopbuli and Mesaticepluili, in which 
the loiig-hL^ed Swedish people would bo dtsacd. Supposing terms for such 
minutely distinguW.oa subdivision a™ uecessaTy. other names should have been 
,],»»« «,» tt .V.1J mil. „„„ ^ 

relstivs u (ii. bsv. It, «|,„!e ,i„,,y Lpli»fc«l 


North Europtan Jiaee of MarOdni. 


2dL 


Aud obwuiD. Sonio dnthropologtBts accepted Broca'a subdivision, othnra otUf 
adopted bis middle group (uiesocoplialy), while a tlitni rejected tbat too and 
deckred tlioir adherence to the original two, doiichocephaly and hniehycfiphaly, 
with the intlex number 80 m the boundary between Uiem. 1 myself belong to the 
last-meniioiied section. 

Also, Huxley propooed a fvirther aubdivieion of the forms of the cranift by 
indioos. He,however, retained brachycepbaly and dolichocepbaly os main divisions, 
with tlio index 8D os the boundary-mark between them, but subdivided tlie former 
into two, tho bitter into four sections, an arrangemeat whicb commends itself to 
me as greatly superior to Broca'a Huxley’s scheme of subdivision b as follows 

Index of 80 or upwards = 1, Brae/tifttphaiy, round skulls. 

„ „ 63 „ „ ^ (n) BrochistocepbalL 

Index below 83. of or above 80 = <ft) EurycephulL 


IfoliehoecphaJi, long skulla. 


SO 


flO ftf or aim™ 77 ^ (rf) Snbbrachycephaii 

„ 74 = (3) Orthocepljali >> oval skulls 

„ 71 = (e) WcsoocpJisli 

71, „ = (d) MecistocepbaU, oblong BkullsL 



Wokter pointml out the importance of the ratio of the height of tho cranium 
to its breadth, and drew up a clfl^incation of all the forms of the cniniuni to accord 
with the index that shows the ratio of height to breadth. He miulo out five 
giwupe, viz.,IIviisi8tcnocephaIi, HypsibrochyceplmU, Ortbocophali, Platystonoccphali, 
r laly bnichyoephali 

As iB^irds the features of the lace, Wclckcr establisbetl a third gmup between 
prognathi and orthognathi, vi*., opistognatlu, and tried to determine limits for 
the three gioupe. Efforts were also made to find out a normal portion, a fixed 
horizontal line for the oiauium. 

The length of the face from the root of the noB© to the chin and its breadth 
under tho eyebrows hod, as we know, been measured by Andora Eetiius and by bis 
followers; they iiaxl also registereil the meaEuremeiitc of the lower jaw. Those 
measuiements wore now, however, token up with much greotcr e^'eriiess nml 
their indices wore calculatciL It was on those meaaurementfl that Julius Kollniann 
liasedhts five types:—^Leptopiosopic l>oUchocephali,Cliamacprooopic Dolichocepholi, 
Cliamaeprosopio Mesocophali, CliamaeprosopiQ Bracbycepliali and Leptoproeopic 
BrachycephalL 

It would take me too long to repc»ri here ui»ii all the questions and problcnss 
iliat were breught forword, diecoased and invealignted in the domain of anthropo¬ 
logical craniology during the lost four decades of the Inst century, TiVbat 
must, however, be tnouiioncd Jii this place is tliat tho measuring of crania 
proceeded on a large scale, and often on Hie basis of very complicated systems; 
the craiiia measured wore portly of people living in rerent limes, partly of those 
wlip died long ago. Ikmnanto of akeletons from the Stone, firoure and Iron ages. 
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And also rroin tlio aarLy port of Lhc Chiiatiau era, liad beoD found m ancient graves 
And were carefully preJser^eO, Davis and Thnmntn in England led tlm way by 
pitlilielutig llicir great work, Crania. Britanmea, in wliicti they piovLhd, among otlier 
things, that in the prehistoric graves there were to lie found brachyceplmU and 
dolichocephali, the hitter apparently in the more nocieut of the graves. Vtichow 
oxatntiied tunl described the crania discO'Vered in the ancient graves in Denmark; 
Eckor those found in Southern Gennany, oUsl Several interesting results were 
onived at, and os a whole the statements of Anders Itclzins respecting the 
dialribntioD of dolichoeephnli and braehjrephali in modera times were confinned; 
but it Appeals to be dear from them that the distribution of race dements was in 
many phices different in earlier prehiEtoric times from what it is now; thus, fci 
instance, tiie dotichocopLali were much more prevalent in Southern Germany 
formerly than now, 

But in addition to tiie investigatlop of crania on a large scale, other physiuo- 
anthropological characters were studied, 1 may here specially mention the itiquiriGS 
started regarding tho colour of Aa>V, and eyes. Concerning this miportant 
chapter of anthropology, ono of the anthorities on the subject, Dr, John Beddoe, 
gave an excellent report in bis Huxley Lecture in 1905, and 1 therefore li^ to 
refer to that lecture of Dr. Beddoe with the special remark Utat lie ia one of tho 
foremost pioneora in tliis particular line of Enveatij^tion. It is also a pluasing 
duty to acknowledge that tlie grand anthropologist, to whose memory these 
lectures are devoted, lliomas Huxley liimself, waa very much intorcated in this 
anthropological character and often remarked upon its great aignilicanca. It was one 
of the leading principles on which he founded his division of tlie races of incu, and 
it will certainly nlwaya occupy a preminetit plaoe in the ^stem. 

There remains, however, one more criterion of race to be mentioned, efft/wre or 
it:a4j(K of fjoffy. Tliis has, indeed, for a long timo puat been a point to which 
anthrepologUte have been attentive, and in the tabulated measureuioDts of the 
recruits for the army tliey have been provided with materia] ready to hand for 
puriKjecs of iuveetigation. It was not, however, imttl towards the ctoee of lost 
century, when several epoeiid inquiries on a large acalo wore carried out in 
ililTereiit European countries, tliat this character came by its rights nml received 
due attention and notice. ' 

TlkAiiks to tlic systematic investigations made Uy fuUy competent persons 
regarding tlm most itotwrtunt antliropolDgical charactore of teiyf ormy fOM/inyfiUj, 
tiie distribution and namerical amoimt of these sevoral characters linve at lost 
liwn mnile known for soiiui of the nations of Europe, especially by Dr, Otte 
Ammou in U.ulen iu 1880-1899 uni by Dr, ItkL Livi in 1898-1908. A brief 
r«(K.rl of tbu results of all these investigniions was given in Dr, Doniker's Huxlny 
Memorial Lecture in 1904 

There ATB five principal cliatnctera tbnt were made Llio subject of inquiry 

1. fht Itn^h find firfadtA </ the head, oiid ooiiHOfjoeutly the length and 
breadth index ; 


JS'ww^wflw Jitice of ManHnd, 

2. TTu /orm of the face; 

а. The itature Cr tenifth. of the hod^ } 

4, The of the Anir of ih* head ; 

б. The eotouT of the iris. 

Id oonjutiction with a auiubor of mowi or less exheustwe ipvestiffiti»ti3 into 
certain of these characters for the earns and other oomitricB in Europe, such a 
general knowledge of the rsoe-characters of the European uatiorm lias been 
obtained, that it has been considered possible to draw some genoml conolusiooa 
Professor Ripley, of Hanaid University, and Dr. Deniker. of Pans, liave boon 
specially occupied with sunmiamng the general leeults of uiveatigatioaa m thw 
department. The former gives three separaUs paces called by him ; Tho Teiiutmc 
Raco,“ “ Tlic Alpine Race ” and '* The McditeiTadeaii Race." Of these Uw hrst two 
coincide with Anders Betzins' DohchocephaUc Genimnic Itace and Brachycepii^rc 
Central-Enropean (Slavonic and RhEctian) Race, Dr. Denikcr. on Ihc o her 
hand went further in hia subdivision of races; besides the three named he mldeii 
some otJiers. but boa on different occasions arrived at soinewLat different rwul to. 
In hU lost publicotion, however, in the Huxley Memonsl I^turv of 1904, Dr. 
Dcnikcr fixed the number of European racoa at six. via.— 

1 . Za Sace hlffode ddichoeiphale^ de trts ffrande iaiile (Zu Itaee 

nardi^t). 

2. la Jliue bhmde, tmts-brachtfe/phaU, <te feliie taille {La Ittiee orientaie), 

3. La m* bniae^ddiehot^ale, de petite tmtte {La Mee itdro-infuhire 

an mdditerrandtntte). 

A. La Itaee hrune. trie braehsciplutU <tepetU< taiUe {la Jhue e^eetwie on 

oeeidenUtley 

5, La Bate hviu, sws^otiehoeiSphede, de grantde tailie {La Raee Littonde 

m Attanlo-mMiierraiiieKne). 

6, la Jtaix hrune braehyeipkaU ^ande taiile {La Jiaee AdrwUqtte 

ou DilMTPtJBf). 

or tboee aix races, two (No& 1 and 3) correspond roughly to tho racea doflriod 
by Ripley and other writers as tho Northern and the Mcditenaiufan, Their Alpine 
taco on the other hand appeoia to be subdivided by Dr. Denikcr into three (Noe. 2, 
4 and 6) while Na 6 would seem to be an offshoot from the Mediterranean race 
of other irritero. It is stiU very difficult to dotennine whotiier Dr. Deuiker's last 
cUagifleation lias yet reached the tmth; a great deal of critical wvustr^tmn on a 
comproheusive scale ia still rwinisite, especially in tho countries bordering on the 
Moilitorrancan Sica aud Rosaiti before a satisfactory answer can 1» tpven But for 
anyone who has observed, for iustanoe. the remarkably toll bracbyceplmho 
Moutonogrins.it canoo^I agree with Dr. Dcniker-bnt las repugnant to c^riuit 
tune with the aliort-staturtid Alpine race. Aa for the EnroFan pnpulatiou of Itusaia, 
a still more thorough inquiry is uecessary before wc are able to know their esseutwl 

Voi. 3LXXIX- ^ 
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mca-cliui'actcrs. The first problem there tlist presses for eolntion La whether the 
riark'haire<], short-slatured, braohyoepluUic elem&nte rciaJif epperuiti to the same 
siib-yariety as the AlpLue raeo of Central Europe or noL Until a thorough uivcslh 
gation has made matters clearerj it seems to me to be uisest only to admit of the 
Gxistenco of such races as have really been proved, and to leave the classification of 
the remaiciing to the future 

The followup majj however, lie arlmltted as surely existing;— 

L The Norihftn Eitropt/tii JhUtEotiCpkalv:, TttU JSflfl*=Atidera Re taius' 

Boliohocophalic Geimanic type, which has latterly been deeignatod by several writers 
(Wiiser 0 . 0 .) iToMio Ettropastts (the term Eannieus used), and which ia now ofteu 
termed the Northern Race (la race nordique, Nordische Rosso). 

2 . Tli€ Middlt Earopt&n Emehi/ct^hatie, Eark^haired, Earhtyed, Sfuiri- 
tiaiuretl Rtre, probably closely related to the similar population in the eastern 
portions of Europe (Anders Relziim* Slavonic and Hhaetian people). This race has 
been desigitaiod recently Ifoiiut Atpinus (Linnseus' tenu); tiiere may bo some 
justification for this term in the fact of a targe section of the race being resident in 
the .lUpine regions of Southern and Central Europe. But it should not be forgotten 
that tins mco during the lapea of centurtes has extended ita habitat to a consider¬ 
able part of France and even to a largo portion of Central and Northern Germany, 
Linnaeus certainly did not mean tliis race by his term " Homo Alpinns,” a fact 
already stated above. 

3 , The Sdiiih-Eutvpian SulichoctyphaJiCt Dark-hnirfd; Jkirk^fyat, Short-Mitlnrrd 
Rna, called ifowiti d/fdiffrm«ei« (Seigi, Ripley, Wiiser, and others), which may 
possibly embrace variatnons of distinct charaoter in the various Mediterranean 
countries. 

To name only the first of these three raoes Enropcfiit, as appears often to be 
tlie fashiou now-a-days, ssenu to E)e very strange, since the other two great tac'es, 
too, have iniiabited Europe from timoa inuneniorial, and it is by no means pcesihle 
uf proof tliat they originated in other Continents and m^patcil into Europe 
fiubseqnoDtly. I coiiaider, moreover, that it is an entirely meorrcct use of the 
nomenclature, esLahU^cd onoa for all for ooolcgy, to call these races ''Hoiuo 
Europa?ue,’'"Hoiao At piuua,'' “ Homo Meiliterraneus,” u is so often done in moiiern 
anthropilogical literature. Tlus iomls to a confusion of owr ideas about sp^eies. 
They can, of course, only Jm regatdoil as variations of one and the same species. 
Homo sapiens, luni in reality only as sub-virintiona of a variety, vk., the so-called 
white race of men, It is unfortunate that tiio notions, spsrus, tutfieiy, and rare, 
have not liecn more definitely fixed in value as mgarels the races of mankind The 
majority of anthropologiste are probably of the same opinion as Linnasus, timt the 
living races of mankind at the present day an all to be referred to one species. 

jwpiffls Lim, and tliat their variant rei-re9entativ*e8 are to be regarded ofl 
varieties of tlio even though very weighty reasoua might lie allegwl for 

regarding soma of these variations as themselves; this question !m now lost 

much Of its significance since the triumplia of the theory of descent but it is of 
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imjicirUaco for the system etid for the fonnflliioa of tertiis. As rcgardB the iiopula- 
tioQ of OUT own continent and the ptoblemB coaoemiiig them, it is of no prent 
significance whether the wliite man, the Enropoan, is put down as n particular 
!tpcci« or aa a variety. But it is of real impoilnnce that its ahonld not 

be put down as Boparate jjwtfwa. For my own part. I n in at present most incUued 
to agree with LimuciiB and Blumenbach in regarding the great racial groups of the 
human species as varieties, though it must be admitted that the Australian, the 
Kegro, tttul the American dUTer very widely from the European. There are to U 
found, however, roniarkable tiansitional (intennediaiT) fornis W bridge the gnlf 
between the peoples of Asia and Europe, and there also exist sitmlar transitional 
forma uniting the people of Asia with those of America mid a portion of Polynesia. 
But if the term variets h to I« preserved for the various large racc^nps, we 
require n sui table terai for the siib-sections luidei Varittat. Here to nso Uie word 
raw would not bo the right thing, sinoo the torms raw and have long lieen 

employed as synonyms also for the FnndaU* of the Unman species. It seems to me. 
therefore, to be indicated that these subjections of the varieties ehotild he doaignated 
as or (rece^branclies). This would menu for the jiopniation of 

Europe: with three sTfA-crtrMfiw, riz., t^^^ A'oWA the 

Middle £urr>ptan and tlie Sauth Etin^n, derisHng their uamea from the respective 
main centres of distribution. Besides those there exist, ns we know, two other 
rnce-hisuiclics among the population of Northern Europe, the Lipiw anti the Finia, 
who it ia onstoraary to osauiue to have immigrated from Asia, the proof of this stUl 
lieing far from absolute. 


It ims, however, been recently proved with inoro and more certainty that 
Europe was formerly tlie home of another tjopulation very dllTerent from the raco- 
branohea above named, the so^allml AcamferMof wre, TUit fiada of emnia aiul 
Skeletons at Neanderthal, Spy. Gibraltar. Krepiua. aad more rocently at Le 
Mouatier, U Clmpollejux-Saints and Heidelberg, constitute, even though they are 
relatively few in auinbor, a striking preof of this prehifltonc race luiving been 
fonnoriy widely spread throughout our Continent, though probably novor very 
niimcreus. The question lias been mooted, whether descendants^ of Utis nico may 
still be foniid among the European peoples of the present day, smcM some of the 
cTOiiial characters hobnging to that race are still occaaionaUy to be niet; i le 
opinions on this subject have diffc™! very much indeed. Huring the last decade 
Prefcaaor G, Schwalbe has sttccoetled in slmwing, as the result of mgenitiuB. scientifi¬ 
cally exact and methodical investitpUious ol some of the ancient crania that have 
been found, what the peculiar and primitive rocejhntaoteTs of this primeval 
larople were, and lie lias come to the condusioii that the race must be oxtmcL 
Wlietlier the race ought to be rcganl^d asa particular or os a mrul^f dcjKiids 

niion whether the races of mankind of low standard, lliat sUU are existing urn to be 
locket! npon os species or varieties. According to my opinion, the ^eam]emlaI 
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mo is a Ki^ia! variety of low gumdaid/ which Hnxley himself cowparod, aa 
regards chomters, with tlie still liviug aboriginal population c»f Aiistmlia. We da 
not, udfortnuntoly, know siiytliing about the colour of the skin of tlie Jfeandorlhal 
race nor about the hair on their bodies^ etc. j oonset^uoatly a doaer comparison is 
out of ihc question. Front a scientilif: point of view a serious proton most be 
lodged against a uuniber of fantoBtie and sensational attempts at reoonslruoting tlio 
oxtemat appearanco of tbc Neanderthal rocoj whidi have been njade with clay and 
colours liy a number of iiresitonaible artists, intending to aroiwe jnterest among the 
uncritical public, and also against the journalistic eflurts of certain writoiu who 
wholly laok the Lruiniug necessary for giving an otyeetivc and critical account of 
the matter. It is by no means proved that the Neanderthal race occupied so very 
low a position on the scale of developmssnt from brute to man. either as regards 
its outward npitcaruute or its psychical character, as certain fantsstio depictera 
of it have tried to make out. Professor KJaaiacb, who was the first to examine 
cIoBoly the otlier bones of tho Neanderthal skeleton and to duiermine their race* 
chanwtere, aud who. in ordor to puisuo Huxley’s idea of the dmilarity iMtweon Hits 
race and the present day Australians, made anthropological researches in Australia 
for tliree ycim, lias pronoimced as Jus opinion that oseontial points of sinulurily aio 
to lie found in stnietiin* of the ciBuium and of the skeleton between the Auatralinns 
and the NcandcrtliaT race, but chat they are to l>e r^^rdod as separate branches of 
the common stem und that they luive arrived at approximately tho same sti^ of 
development l^ofessor Khuitsch being convinced that, with regard to the 
AustnUtans, they do not occupy so low a position In psj'ciitcal endowment ns is 
^iioralJy supposed, standing in fact pretty high in several respecte, especially in 
their faculty of observntion and in thdr general atandanl of life^ ho therefore 
totisidera, that tlie same might havo been the case with tho people of the 
Neandertlial race. 

I am not going, as I already mentioned in tho introductoty words of this 
lecture, to enter further upon a discussion of there highly interesting questions, 
tempting aa it might Lie to do so. I have only touched upon the subject in onler to 
point out that the Neandertlial race of Kuiopo is not to 1*8 regarded us " tho missing 
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liukfor il was cjoftsiderohlj' more closely ctoniiectml with tUc cxtating wees tban 
was cnee swpi»sfid to be the case. 

It is even possible tliat the tsass that are now in existence, eapeciolly the 
North European, existed ootiLempoftmeonsly with the Neanderthal raeo, and 
displayed the reatuiea that ace etill eliacaotedsUc of them at the present day. At 
all events the fuids of crania belonging to the Cro-Megnon type point to that 
particular race liaving been, in a geolnigical sense, sievelopcd in its essentials not 
so very long after the period to which the heandetthal aJceletons belong. 

Tlie invratigatiouB concerning the stages of deTelopment of the human species 
that have been mmle by Professor Schwalbe primarily, but also by others, aa a 
oonBequenoo of the prehistoric finds that have been brought to light m Europe, 
constitute in themselves one of the most important contributions to anthropology 
that have been made iu recent times, I eannot suppress a note of regret that 
Ptofcaaor Huxley did not live long enough to wituesa this mlvance m the special 
branch of science Iwre under diMUsaiQn. for he had foreseen it and was instmtnental 
in tweparing the w<ay for it. Seienoo must continue to proceed, however, aiulioualy 
upon her putliwav. and be constantly cn her guard agai»at premature coucUisious. 
That principle wiU one that the great Hnxlcy himaolf oljsarved. In hia excellent 
essay entitled " On Some Fossil Retnains of Jtan." which appeared in Jauuan*, 
1863, he remarks at the close : •' In conclusion I may say, that the fossil temaiiiB of 
Man hitherto disoovered, do not seem to me to take ns appreeiably uoater to thnt 
lower piUiecoUl form, by the modification of which he has, probably, become wlust 
be ia" 

He adds too, in a note, a pronouncomeut of Iiis own in another place, ralative 
to llm Neanderthal moe as follows; “Inasmuch os a complete series of gnulntions 
can l^e found, amoug recent human ritnlls, hetwcoii it ami the heat dovelopwl forms, 
there is uo ground for separatii^ its posseasor specifically, stil! gauerically, 
from Jfomo wpiffli" It is vnlercaang to cowpate with this a statement made by 
Professor Mareellin Boulc in his preliminary account of tSm new find of a 
skidetoii ot the Neanderthal race, the one discovered b 1908 nt La Cbapello-aux- 

Saints. , , - 

“Tout cela nous prenve que lea originea humaines sonl plus lomtainea encore 

qu’on ne le suppose g^mSrelcmenk Dcs d^uvertes aiissi importantes quo ceUe de 
La Chapclle-aux-Soiiits nous apporteut, certea, qwelqms lueurs nouveUes; mais il 

fant avouBT qu'ellea reculent le problsmo platot qu’eUes ne le resolvent. Et o'e.i^t 
tout de mfime un prtoux r&ultaL" 

A.-* yet no gCJiuinely transitional forms between the crania of the Xcandcrtluil 
race and those of the rece bmuehM in Europe at the proscut .lay havn been 
diseoverodio the prehistoric finds; the finds, however, of those prehistoric human 
skeletons have been so few in number, that there does nob exist .mytliiug like 
eiJOUGh mateiinl for definite conclusiona to be drown concerning them. The trend 
of opinion, howm-er. ..a baa already toon stated, favours the assumption tlmt the 
Tuol Neanderthal race became exUnct long ago, and that it yielded piece to ita nval. 
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the Oro-Miigndii mceand it^ d^ficeniltmtSj wd to the otlit^r racml (elements to l^e 
fcimtl ill Europe aow. The of tLo Oro-Magqon race hitborto foondj point to 
our prceeut North European dolidiocepUuJic race Lranoh liaving descauclod in 
direct lino fropi ifuit moo+*' ft b eoiisoqutntlj a niatier for r^ret that a 
greater number of weU-presicn'ed crania ha^'O not been found to onablo u& to 
form a moie complete and eomprehensive acquaintance with the racial diaracterB 
of tide prehistoric people* 

From the periotla imtnedbtelj' sticceeding Utat one, the Neolithic, the Bronze, 
anil especially the Imn age, there have been collected from tlie graves in Fraoce, 
England, Germaiiy, HoMia, Denmark and Sweden a large number of omnia and 
portions of skoletona. 1 have already publiahcd a aarvey of the mvestigations made 
on the Crania found among tfioae eollecllons in the aecond chapter of toy Ct^jtnw, 
Su^ciia And^^ua (ISOOj in Genuauh to which I may berg to refer. 

Here it muet suffice to mentieui tliat botJi dolicliocepiialic and hrachyccplialic 
crania have been found in moat of the countries namcdi in the graves of the 
Neolithic period, and that they vaiy' in proportion one to another, though in general 
dolichocephaly is more pioponderatiug* Thua Salmon discovered that, out of 688 
crania l>elonging to the Neolithic period, found in FnuicB, no fewer tluxn 897 were 
doiicliDcephftlie, 145 being me^ocephahe (tlte limiting indcx-numliffTa being 77 and 
80) and only 146 bmchycephaUc, E* Fittard asserts that ia Switzerland two races 
can be traced, aneceeding eanli other in the Neolithic period: first, a race of short- 
aiatured brtidiyceplialip who appear to have cuine to Westem Euro[)e from the 
iiortli-eat;t and south-east, and fioem partly to have superseded the dolichoeephali 
formerly to l>e fouiiE] Lhere^ atid partly to have ialerminglthd with them, thereby 
producing luuced mces; towards the close of the Neolithic period a fresh immigra¬ 
tion appear^ to have Uikeu place by a dolidioceplialic and leplroproeoplc race, vrhilo 
at Lbo doee of the BrOTise age a fmh brachyceptialic race appeared on the scene, 
winch hod become superior in numbers to the others by i.hu commeucemeut of the 
Iron ago. The re^^arches of His and Britimeyer, in 1864, went to confirm the 
dbeovery made first by Anders ReUitis and aub^eqiicntly by von Baer, that at the 
pteaont day by far tbe largest. j>roportioii (roughly three-fourths) of the populaiion 
of Switzerland ia bRidiycaphalic. 

It has already been, remarked, that doliehocepljali were found iu ptepeuderating 
numbers iu the graves ot earlier times in Germany, eepncially in Ltic so-Cftlled 
"Keihengriiber^l that was particularly the cose in diatricta Bavaria, 

W firtetoberg, and Baden) where the populaiiun of to-day ia chiefly btachycephalic. 
Tliis would appear to denous that the origin^ Tentcnk (Genuauic) population of 
tlim parU of Germany haa been displaced by tlie brachycephidic mce^demeuta 
now reaulant tlicte* it i« true, wore mode in certain quarters to eipbdn 

tlib aUemion m the character of the population by Bis asEmmptbp that the shape 
<,! the .r.«iu.« had uatall, c^pd i„ „„ ^ ^ ^ 

pl»d.a trw “f * I""- B™ 1 » «' wdj«tfo„ to abrtttiywpWia lyi» .t . hiata .to.,, 

blit that tbiioiy appewTS DOW to have le«i idtogother rdiu^jiMhai 
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Afi ivgavds Rusiui, Anatole BtigdanofT hds proved that the whole of Cofitrul 
and Southern Aeia was fortnerly intmhited by A biglily tioUcbocephaUc uwe, which 
was more liomogeneoua than tboso in the Earopean countries, and increasingly 
so the further hack in time it is traced. It was not until a period not very 
remote from our own, he says, that brocfiyceplialy Ijegan to become noticeable anti 
to incroosc in amount to such an e^xtent, iluii in our ikja it has la^ly suiiejaedcd 
the dolichocephalic elemenk The duU from the other countries in Enatcrn Europe 

tell the same tak, ^ ... 

From these finds, therefore, and the considurationa to which they give nec, it 

seems as though we were entitled to oonclude that for a leng Lime jaisla shifting of 
mcial eleniente lias been proceeding on the continent of biotope, the hrachycepliali 
having driven out more and more the dolichoeephaU who were there before tliein. Tlie 
latter can scarcely have consisted of any other people lUau the Teutouio (Genminic), 
whom it » best to term now the North Euroiiean race bnmch. It is also to Iro 
taken for granted that the hnwhycepliaJic populatioii, which by degree* usurped 
domiciliary right* in the country, belonged to tlmt dnrk-haued hracliyccplialic race 
branch, the Middle European, which in our times is by far the ptepouderaling one 
in those countriea Where that teachycephalie people may have onmnated from is, 
ns above said, up to the present whoUy wrapped in mystery. It be* been customary 
to trace it to A«La and to designato it as Mongoloid, but there ore no real proofs of 
that supiKMitiou being correct. It b presumably more likely that it* home wo* 
some tolcmbly limited region in Cenlral or South-Eastern Europe, but that by 
rapid inftiwaRe in number* and owing to Itardy qualities called forth in it, in 
accordance with the laws of the Iiarwinion theory, by tiie straggle for existence, it 
gradually spread, without having to carry on any real strife, furtlier and further 
afield over the adjacent tracts of country, supplanting thereby the doUchooepludio 
(Teutonic) population already indigouDUa tliere. Lapouge, the Fteneli anthro¬ 
pologist. ha* eliaracterised. as it appeare to me in a trenchant wanner, tho 
diirering psychical quaUtius of the two contending races in queetioii. 1 regret that 
the shortness of the time at wy clispoBal precludes my quoting the whole of what 
ho says; tho gist of it is, however, that the dolichoupkatic individual of tho North 
Euromn race ha* coimiderablo wants and always secka to satisfy them, that be 
undorstauds hotter how to gain riches than to keep them, that it is " eaay come 
nnd easy go” with him. An adventurer by temperement* he liiiaards everything. 
He wages warfare for the sake of it, but not without eoiue thouglit of hi* own 
betterment. His intelligence oaciUntes between narrowness and brilliance. Tli* 
whole earth is his fathcrbnd. The indiiddual of the Ccntml 

European race is, on the other hand, temporate. laborioua, and economical. He is 
not short of courage, but he lacks warUke propensitie*. He is fond of farming and 
of the piece of land he has iuheritoL Though not wanking m elevernre* he i* 
seldom possessed of real talent. His alms ore not lofty, but he works pauently to 
attain tbeuL Distrustful by nature, even of progress, he is at bottom conservative 3 
in religion he leaiui towards Oatholicism, in politics he has only one ssp.ralton: to 


m 
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secufc Sfc^ite ftiip|VkrL He is alivo to ttio lutereEU of tiltusejf and hia fauiilyp anti 
he sci^ka to promote tbeni. 

That chamctorii^tion is doubtless in all essenLials perieetly coirecL llie 
moiits atiii demerits of the two race hmuohes are eaaiJ^ reoagniBabla iXb ro^f^rdfl 
the Jf^orth European race branch, tho description fits the ScandmavLan peoples 
exeelJouLlj, both for ptohi^tQiio and present times. That in proved hy tho warlike 
vctitiireeomeaess and the piratical expeditions of the Normans and theTikinga of 
an earlier day* and also by the armed mcroontile jonnseye of the Sweties and the 
Yatungians to Hnesia and Bjmntinm in the ninth cetittirjp when they Hnbjtigated 
nationa^ founded kingdonis^ and became soldiers of fortime for the sake of lightiii^^, 
pluudoHngp and earning on trade in slaves.^ 


There am still to be seen a gooil many traces of that national tempera¬ 
ment in tho Scandinavian peoples. For my own part, 1 have for a long time 
become more mid mom afraid ttiat that racial clement will not be found to bo 
suited for the conditions brought about by the diiectiort in whicb civilisation is 
developing. The North Eurojyeau race branch cBJmct properly adapt itself to the 
demands irukie upon it by hidastrialiacL It dosiroB a freer, leaa constrained life, 
it locks tlio ondunince net^eaaory for carrying on a unifciTtn kind of labour, it lias 
noli the patience to stand ohained to machiner}' day after day* year in year out* 
and to work like a machine itself. It requires high wages lor n mwlerati’! 


amount of work and abort hourSp that it may have timo to iadutge in pleasure and 
eiyoymunt, 

Tlie brachycepliulic individual of Middlo Europe, on the other hand, aoems to 
bo far better suited for the dcmaiida of indiiatiia! life ^ be Is satisfied with a llttlCi 
is posaesscil of patience and ondurance even when things are dull and tireary, and 
Ills Work tiring and little remunerative; he is not so much addicted to expensive 
forms of recroatiou, hut layc by money for Ids family and for old age. We have not 
m yet any BUtistics baaed upon anthropDlogical research iutn the racial characters 
of industrial operatives, but, to judge by the infonuation I have received privately, 
T ahoiild be inclined to coiiolnda that wherever the two races are both availabtc^ it 
ta the dark-hfuied, amoll atatmxrl brachycephali who are prepomleratingly employeil 
in iadiislfial oocupatioua, Tluvt i$ so ospeeially in Ainerico- From Sweden, my 
own native country, umignmta continne to sot sail in large nucoticra to oortuio 
of tho North American States and to Canada j they leoa often take up work, 
however, in the service of industrialistiu Tlmt b saki to l»e tho case too with 
otnigrunta from Englanib Denmark, and Norway, 

There are trre nausons for my statiog these fnota. Fust, id OKJer bo poidt out 
that there uiaj lie in the drcnmetaQeee to wiikli I heye called attention a vary 
real danger of the North Eumpoati doUchocephalie race bnuioh not Leing Ub to 
hold its own. Just M it hits been oustad during the thoueand yeore fiom 

I (?/y ProfepwjT It Wfifiuljery'B j- ^ 
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Germany and other couutriea in Cciilnil and F^t^w Kuroiio hy the dark-baited 
smalhstalnred braehyecphali. it will p«ibaWy ha« to yield plaeo bore too. and 
be reduce,! in wmiUe*®. disappear entirely out of the 

fatberkud el iU. uDceetore and iteelf. by reoaei. of the ever-mexeae.ng iio^ht and 
power of induslrialiam with wbicb it ecenja m-fitte-i t-» wiie wicccasfully m 
the long run. Tlie prospect k depressing, it cannot bo denied but the develop- 
meut of Uiuigs in the world k not aeldom harah and uninereifuL 
Doctor Rocse in his work curepeinsften 

year 1906 sceiua to have come to similar condtmiotu,: - Loder ist. says he. der 
vonviegeod nordkehe Bcstandtdl dee deuuchea Volkee im kngBare^ ^ ^ 
hegri^n Jo raecher die nemieitige Industrie-Entwicklumj for^itet. and je 

^MU,am » ~oh., ^nl d.. „»di3ci« B^d.«l d«, 

VoIkM licli YK«iii.dOT.-IidI» >»t ««l.tteitig »«» AbhUto gawDMi. wri 
Utterly Iho Mteinpt bte 

that the izrent advancee which have l>een achieved in civilwotion. m acionce. m 
^ .„d ifute.«..r.. ittet di«»y.rl« i.yM.tfc.n», too. ohioflj 0.0 il».r ongm 
to tlio offq«illg of tbo Toatoaio laoe. to Uoad doliahooo^i, not Oldjr m 
iteoU. hat ia Frtooo, Italy. «.d Sfaii. (Wolttotuu. aad otooioy 
ivata truo. »Iiat woald booomo ol the progreoa of Ugbet oiyiluauon. uid af art an 

iti futlLTB ^ i 1 ■ 

IL baa scorned well cnieorily to touch upon these jnatlere, bemuse they give 
an indication of a new point of view aa regarde the work and aims of 
which liaa averted itself in the past few years, especially m Germany, vm. the 
importance of anthropology politically and socially : attenUon lim b^n msed to 
the question of how far racial characiere are hereditary through tho ages, and 
ako to tho relatire merits of tho varioua race-elcmcnU. their va none degree of 
iut.«uat endowment, etc., as well as to the iwoblem of the extent to which 
interfereiico on the port of the State or society might be able to unpiwo the races, 

or at all events prevent their d^neration. 

It k not possible here to give a review of this, in many respoots very 
interesting, movement in the science of antbrepolog)-. tendii^ to explain the 
DBvcbolocy and tho inner elmractcrs of tlie diflereot races and race bninclww, 
nnJ 10 find out methods for their improvement Through tho r^hes and 
idcaa of Sir Frenok Galtou and Ida sciiool in Euglaud, and tlie important 
inveetMiations and views of t>r. Otto Ammon and Ids foUowors-I will estNWially 
meS^ Br. lloese in Germany and Dr. Lapouge in Prance-.thk new movement 
haa been rakml and developed. If guided by criliekm, it promisee good resnlie also 
r the future. This field of n^eareh is indeed moat interesting, but m also very 

“eSd^^rtantand also very delicate questions with which to ileal. 
^ tato-uto ptojtote h..e abtoJj btoo ejtoteJ to.to™»g 

SZlon. to tootetemB . r»l “ 
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soDje d^TBo isFutiiiountaHe obstacles nmy pFCVfdt their 1)«ing pnmticBll}* 
renh'aed. 

I desired io touch upon the^ modem movemeuta, as they arc indmatoly 
conneetod with our European race-questions, partieiilarty with tiiut of the 
dolicliooeplialic NorUt European tuco clement and its struggle For esietauecj t.r.. 
the questioTi of wlmt its cltonces are of being able to hold its own in the 
future in the struggle with the ilark-halred brtichycophallc. Middle European 
raee-elBiuent. 

This strugglo, which tiaa been goii^oa dtmtig a eeriee of centuries, silently for 
the most p&rt and hardly perceptible, conetitutec one of the most wonderful and 
interesting events in the hiatory of the world and of humanity during the past 
tliousand years. It is to anthropolog}’, and alwve all crantology, that we owe the 
possibility of being able to discover its cxistcooc. If craiuological research and— 
to oito KoUiuann—AaJera Itetzius's dkcovoiy of doliohoceplialy aud bracbyceplialy, 
among the peoples of Europe, had not effected anytliing more, they would have 
accomplished not a Uttle. 

However, to be ahls to obsen’o accurately the gradual moving of the race- 
elements, their growth and diminution,in the various countries of Euixipe, a thorough 
and extensive antliropolo^eal investigation txi fiied rqieated ivittvctls would bo 
nquired, of about the same character as those that have been carried out, on a single 
occasion, in a few countries, t,g., Baden, Italy, and Sweden. Under snob otTeum- 
stances it U greatly to bo regretted that the invisstigation that Professor Schwalbe 
planned on a gnmd scale for the whole of Germany and Austria woe not realised, es 
a thorough tnid extensive inquiry tegaidlng racial factors in those two large reduis 
would have been extremoly desirable. As far os England is concerned, tho h»t 
anticipations may lie outertained, inaamuch os the anthropological investigations in 
lids country am in the hands of a competent and enlightened committee that is 
jjcrfcctly aware of the importanco attached to their work, and who may be trusted 
□ot to shrink from ovorconung whatever trouble, expenscsiOi other difliculties stand 
in tboir way, 

• * • • * 

In my own country, Sweden, an anthropolc^cal investigation was carrictl out 
in 1S9T and 1898, witli the permissiou of our GovonuneDt but at the expense of 
private persona Tho in^estigaiiou was earned out in tho two annual contingents 
of rocraitB for our army, and comprised a total of 45,686 young men at the ago of 
21, TOO of these were from Ofue cause or anotber, left as uiiBuitable for the tuquiryi 
and there remained about 44,000 who were duly sohjected to examination. The 
whohs investigation was organised by myself in conjunction with I'roressor V. 
HuUkrants, and was carried out by a staff of scientism and young physicians who 
were st*cially trained for tho task. Among ihe woikera Profcssoia Hnltkrantr, 
tTarl M. Fftmt, and Ivar Uromaa ought to Iw imrticularly mentionsiL 

The \uist nmteriol coUected was subsequently treated and elaborated under 
the direct guidance of myself, win, had executed tlw inquiiy m tho provinces of 
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Dalccarlia and Weslauudaiid, and of Profeswr Furat. who ^lad himaelf clioflan 
tite Inri^t part of tho inqiiiiieSj, the provinces of Sk^ and Blekingp, The work 
embodying tli« reatilta of the inveaiigation was publialied in ID 02 under the title of 
Anthri^loSM Sufcica, Bf.Ura(ff zur Anl^^-oporogie der &hetd€ti. It would carry 
mo too far, however, were 1 to attempt here to give a survey of the eonteiite of that 
book, which, moreover, are prolmbly known in outline to all interested in the 
(subject. I will, therefore, confine myself to quoting the final rtss it Its merely, which 
are of special significance for a knowledge of the North European race branclL 

The investigation included tJie following iteius, in addition to the place of 
birth of each individual (and of his parents) ; his Imight, when standing, and wlieii 
sitting, maximum stretch of arms, maximum length awl breadth of bead, geMral 
ehape of the face, colour of eyes and hair. The maximnm Imigth of the faco [ rom 
root of nose to chill) and the bi-jiigul breadth were only measnretl in the previnces of 
which I luul charge {Dalccarlia and Westmonlaud> In the descriptive matter the 
nieasureraeuts were tlealt with by me, the colours by Professor Furat. 

The following were the principal results 

1. The measurements of the leugth ami breadth of the head sbowod that itio 
mean for all the measurements led to the conclusion that in the whole of Sweden 
there were 87 per cent doUchocepholi and 13 per cent brachyccphaU. This immense 
prepoudeinnce of doliehocopholi was not evenly distributeil throughout llie country; 
it was still greater in some provinces, hut less in others, though all over it was 
very oonsiderablo, Tlie dolicliocophali were found to bo moat uumerous in a belt 
of country stretuhing right across from west to east in about the latitude of Stock¬ 
holm, and also a Uttle north of it. In Dalskiid 95 per cenL; Sodenumdruid nearly 95 
per cent.; Dalecarlia, Harjctlalen, Niirke, Wasttuanlaud 92 per cent.; \iirmland 91 
per cetiL; Bohualan. Oland 90 per cent.,etc.; Stockholm Ciiy 88 per cent. To both 
the north and the south the percentage diminisbctl eomowhat. In Skibe it was 
81, iu Viisterliotten SO. and in Laplond 75. Three figurea are easay explained, 
partly, in the more soutbarn parts, l>y ttie immigration in the course of time of 
etmiigore of brachyrephalic race type, i«rtly by the pteseime in the more norUierly 
parto°of the brachycepludic Laplander population and of a considerable sprinkUng 
gf Finns. In no Swedish pto^TECe, however, did the peretmtage of bmchycepbali 


rise above 20, 21, or 23'67. , . 

It is thus quite tight to call Sweden a domidle of doliclmcephalM whereas in 

Southern Germany, Tyrol ftnd Switwrland, the condition of things ifl exactly 
the reverse, the percentage of brachyccphaU being there approximately m ^ 
tliat of dolieliocephali in Sweden. TImt result by itself made it dear tlmt the 
North Etiroiu^ {Teutonia) rare tyi« is still preserved in Sa^en to a very 
upproclablo extent, greater indeed tlian anywhere else, so far as we know at present, 
and far more tlmn iu Germany, the ancient heritage of the Teutona, 

In Norway, the neighbour of Swollen, no extensive authiopolopcal invretigalion 
embracing tlm whole country Ims brenmmfe, but it is dear from the ^hre that 
have beau carried on in scattered districts by Arbo and otbers. that the number of 
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the JoSidiocepluili preiHiiidonitc* ocmsiiiet^biy, especially in the easterly parts, but 
that in the south-weatem part of the country, nloiijf the soa-bortler, a lar^ por- 
eentuge of bnichycophaly Is to be found. No complete inquiry has taken place in 
Denmark etther, bat from the iavestigations made here and tliero it would eecm as 
Uiough doHdiocepboly may be considered as by far more prevalent; bmchyoephalY, 
and moBaticcphaly with a high ratio, howover, aio also t4i l>e found and not very 
sparsely aitlisi. 

ff now we compare tliesc data for tlio state of things existing at present with 
the results yielded by on examinatiou of tbe orania found in the prehistoric gravesi 
we shall see, that, so far as it is possible to judge from tiie finds in the graves, there 
were indeed already in all three Scandinavian conutrles during the KeoUtliio 
period—a Paleolithic period of the really old 1 ) 1*0 has not been discovered here— 
both dulichocepUali and braohycephaU, bnt the peroentageuf the latter was remark¬ 
ably smalL Of tlic 42 Stone-age crania from various parte of Sweden that are 
described in my work, Cranial Swedca Afiiiqsa,3Q are of doliclioccpliolic typD(16 of 
them being raesocepholic) and ouly S brachycephalic. Out of a total of 51 crania 
doting from the Iron age, which wore dlBcovcred in graves in various ports of 
Sweden (Ihe majoriiy, however, in the island of Gotland), 47 proved to bo dolicho¬ 
cephalic {15 mesoceptudic) tmd os few as 4 brachycephalic. 

I considered that 1 W'oa entitled, to draw the eoncluaifm, as a result of mj 
inveatigation of tbia series of prebistMic crania, that the pteaent iwpulation of the 
country ore the descendants in direct line of that prohistoiic poople, and preserve to 
all intents uiul puipoees the same racial elements oa they liod, even though now 
elements may have been Lntroduced by immigratioa. 

Professor H. A. Nielsen’s treatise of 1906 on the anlbrepolDgy of the prehistoric 
populatioii of Denmark, shows that out of 119 Stone-sge crania S3 turned out to bo 
dolichocephalic, f.«., TU per cent, Nearly half of the S3 were gnuuinedolichocophali 
(47 per cent, with an index of 75 or below). Atnoug the firouzo-ago onmia 
described by Kielsen one w'os found to be brachycopbolk (index 81) and three more 
showed a tendency in the some direction (index 79); Out of the 35 crania dating 
from the Iron age in Denmark only ono was bnichycepluUic (index SI) and two 
approximately so (index 79); of the rest no less than 25 Imd an index of 7o or 
below, and wcw consequently dolichocepluili. The whole inquiry goes to show, bs 
P refesaoT Nielsen jKiints out, that the eouditioiiB have been practicuUy the same as 
those pruvailii^j in Sweden ami Ihot the typeis of crania arc gliniTiiT on the whole to 
the bwedisb, though tlicre was & acme what larger admixture of brachycepboli during 
the Stone and Breuxo ogee. 

2, The hev^h q/ the Akirfy Pmfessot HiUtkrentf worked Out the 

average lujight of 232,367 recruits for the citisen army^ til] of about 21 years of ago, 
at 1‘'6951 metres, the mean incaeuieiiients differing somewtinL for the different 
proviaces; thus, the tuUeat mon were found in the previnces of Gothenburg, 
Jamlland and VastemorTUud,and in the cities of Stockholm and Gothenburg; the 
inbubitantA of Gotland, too, are tall uf etatunj, whereas in other parts of Sweden, 
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ftuo!i as Ibe central of tlio rrovince of SmSland, the stature of the men is less, 
the average king lowest for liia most northcni of the country and for Uienioat 

eouthom and the south-eastern clistrieta ^ 

Tlie figures quoted in Anihrcpolo^ l?iuxifa are in ihenuiin ooufittBuiory of I lo 
results IWessor Hultkrantz obuinod, but our Ubles of figures and his are not 
quite oonMucnsurabl&i Our averagu came out n Uttk higher than his, vtsi, 
170*88 centimetres. Tim inaiimum average height we found in Gotland and m 
Hiirjctlalen (I72'7i and 172 61 respectively); then came Hiilsiagland and Bohnslaa 

172'32 and 172'14>} tlieu Jitmtland,lJal8land,Mfid©lpatl,Vii3tergot]and,Sto^olm, 
S(>dennaiilttii(l.Oland,<B8trikknd and Angennaiilaad,all exceeding iTloentimetras. 
lu no province but Lapland was the avorege found to bo kas than 170 centimet^ 
These figures give evidence of great uniformity in reference to stature for the 


country as a whole. , , * 

3 I must loavc out bore our results eonoonuDg /rejiA ff/arm and % stretnh 

o/arm ««d form and «imak of tlis cofaur rJlnreclTr* deak with by Trefessor 

Funrt. To take tho colour of the eyes or the iris Bret, it was shown that there were 
66-7 per cent of tire total number with distinctly light^celoured eyes (blue or grey), 
and only 4 5 iJer cent, with definitely brewn eyes ; the rest, 28-8 per cent, had oyea 
of a mixed oolour- With respect to the colour of the liair the following date were 
ohtein«i;73*3 percent (t.^, nearly three-fourths of all the 44^00 men examined) were 
fail-haired (yellow or (laxeu)l 21-6 pm oenL had hrewu hair, 2*3 per cent red hair, 
and only 0 8 per cent, black hair. These facts do not leave any doubt possible as 
to the Swedish nation being the Mrcet of all, unless the inlmbitants of Komay or 
Demaark might compete with the Swedes for that dislinctioiL Tho I’rovnices of 
VSatergotland, Bohusliin and Hallaiid show the highest, and the northera provinces 


til* lowest nverage. 

4. The loaiilte of the imiuiry conconiitig the mmbinaiwn$ &/ ike mnoiw taee 
rtuiradcTM are jHrruiiarfy initrsdin?, but time forbids me to enter iqion a dtsouesion 
of that bore. One point, however, may be given; the comhiuation of gttiuiw deUeho- 
eephidyfindexbclow 75),tail 5tatureCl'70 metiesandupwaids^fair eyes and fair luiir. 
was still to ho found in Sweden in lO'T per esut. of the examined contingent of tiro 
noDulation: for Dalslmd the figure was 18’3 per cent, t tor SodermanJand, 10 2 per 
ZLi for Harjedalen 16 per cent.; and for Daleonrlto, 147 per «ml. The purest 
Teutonic lace-eknient was thus to 1)0 found evhhmtly m the interior of the ctuuilry, 
south of its ocutre-poiul. the pure type becoming mrer towards the coasts and also 


northwants and Bouthwanls- 


i .m. , * A< mrtiv tA tba furl lluit in our LBVMiiijaOcn tltwns rciactod tor uliurtiiaM i/T 
• Thrt te tort I s U^UlcmiiU 

AtHtuTC hwl been alr^y ™ nvgiuienta iimtmil of tor wiTcnJ |>roTinc« i 

boiDg qalcubud tor llw «>■« m ^ _ fet^coU dirt fcoiu th« pf*rtii;uliir ilisttift 

.ttcreorer, thr. uarocren. of men “ Z^U have iN^n* Phiafiy, it 

wereiadudeawaucut further 

v ".to^ -«“>• •»* <*> ““ 

tor toUk. to**" Uolttou -« 
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From our loquiiy tho ooncloeion may be drawn that Swwlefi ie inbabitcd by 
the pureel popnlatioD of the North Europemi {Gomtanie or Teutonic) nice bnuieti 
to be found temaitiing in our Utne. Tfus reanlt has, niorEover, sers’ed es a support 
for the tlieoiy recently enunciated luid energetically defended by K. ranka and 
I4, Wilser, that proclaims Scatidinavia and llto rc^on adjacent to the eotitbcm pan 
of the Baltic as the original liome of tlie Tentons (Germans), in opivosition to the 
dogma, BO long ocoepted os incontestable, of tbeir, or mther the Aryans, having 
originated in Asia, the IndO'-Oennonic theory of tlie pbilolegiatei 


The antbropolc^col investigations, carried out iluring the post two deceilcs on 
large tnilitoiy contingents, have thus, for three countries at leasts afforded a 
knowledge of the roce chnraeteia of the present inhabitants of those three 
countries. As each of those in^niiies has dealt witli one of the three principal 
Buropenu ti^pes of race, a thorough acquaintance with all three has been acquired. 

The excellent inrcetigatlon of the inhabitants of Bnden, condnctctl and 
reported by Amnion, with the active aid of Wilser, lias given an excellent 
insight into the preseut'tlay constituent elements of a nation belonging to the 
Middle European (Alpine), dark-haired, short-sUiturod, bmcbyccphalic race brancL 
In oilditiciti to that quite a tiuiubor of lesa elabomte iiivestigationB have been itioile 
rr^rding this same type of race, carried out, oomc earlier, some later, Ity Kcker, 
Mis and lliitiraoyer, V. Holder, J, Kolluiann, J. Ranke. Blind (for Oenuany and 
tswitzerlond); by Weistiocb, Toldt, Tappeiner, Zuckerkandl and others (for Austria) j 
by Broca. Topimxfl, CoUigiion, Lapougo and othere (for France); by Houai(for 
Bclgiitm); by Bogdauotf, Kopemicki, Zbgraf, Wdnboig and otliera (for Enaaia). 

Livi'fl mngnificMit invealigation of the population of Italy, the reaulte of which 
were published in the work entitled AniKropan^na MUUare, gives an exceUent 
anthropological survey fjf the Aloditcrmneati race-element, and tdso of the distri¬ 
bution of the middle Eumpean toce element in Italy. Thero are, besides, lescarehM 
on the same subject by Nicolucci, Maatogaxza. Seigi, Ruggim, and others. 

Finally the Xortli Eutopcan (Gertnanie). blond, tall and doliehocephalic race 
element, through tlie ahove-montioned imtliropological inquiry in Sweden 
rejMiited and publiBlied in Atiihropdoffin SuteUa, hy myself and Furut, lias been 
extensively examined and deecrilrcl jmrt in tliat very country of Europe, wheiu it is 
atiU u. W found cxisUng in the greatest proportion and in the highest puri^ This 
race bmneb has bkewiae been studied to a greater or ]em extent in other countries 
where it » extensively <UstribuU.I. for instauee in Norway, by Arl« prindpallv. 
but also by iL and H Da» nud others, in iWrk by a Hansen, Stecusby 

and oihoru. in OoUund by L Bulk, m Belgium by Vanderkindere, Hoi«e and 
otbem, and, last hut not W. m BngWd by Dr. John Beddoe. to be mentioned in 
the lirst pWe, that Nestor of phyaieoi anthroHW- *ho for more than half a 
century with never flagpng imd mdustty, has devoted himself .0 tlm solution 
of he compbcatjal precis hat this hm„ch of research presente, and furthermore 
m that country by Btxldoes followom. Kruwne. Hadden, JIaeloan and others. 


Nf*Hh JSifffljjflJtt liacc of MavHiuL 
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Of slwcial merit are the sammaiy HtatoiMiila of tbe knowledge colleobfrl by 
ilifferent adeatista niiule by Dr Joho Beddoe m hia Anthr&poloffuai ffitiory of 
£tir<>i)e, Dr. J. Dcttiker in bis exteasivB jSkm-y# md flervw* (1809 and 1008), and 
alw by rrofoBBor W. 2. Kijilcry of Kew York, now of Hananl, in !ufl great 
oompralioiiBiTe work, TAe Roots if £itro^ (1900), and tbis by abowing portly wliat 
knowledge wo have attained and partly wbat is still mUeing. 

Tho maulte hltbaito obtained by these reaearcbea ahonld not be reckoned as 
smell when the exceedingly complicated conditions ere oonaidered, and when it ia 
remembered lliat during ibe lapse of many thousands of years and partioubrly 
during the Inter eentniiea the difTerent race elements of Eurojaj have been brought 
into connection with each other and have been ijjtermiijgled. Umler ouch circutn- 
stsneea it is rather aatonisbing that so many important results iiavo been obtaine<l, 
"With the present restless growth of communicationB and the moveuientof consider¬ 
able parts of tl)C nations it is of great importance tliat these primary mquirics 
ahould be carried on with energy 5 very soon it wiU be alU^tber too late to 

obtain information regarding the present and former dilTiiitioB of tho race elomeuta. 

***** 

There sre however some particular ptobloma ^mt coustilnto impfeliments to 
the advance of anthropological science and nsiuLre a tborough investigation, beforo 
WB are allowed to dmw fjuite njlinble coiicliiaioua about racial condilinna. But these 
problem* oertoinly belong to tho moat difficult biological questions which aiivait 
stain lion. 1 shall hero mentioii tlirea of them. One of liiem is the following: 
" How Inrge may we generally oonflider tho iphtre of iaoriai<Vi(y (VariationsbriHte) 
of tbo typical ebaraotona of the dilTorent races and race brunches 7" For this 
decides whore the limit ia to bo placed Isetwccn these races and race brancbea. 
In this respect the opinions of authors are rather difToreut, Thus some anthro¬ 
pologists conaidei the Noanderthal tyjw as a particular race, others os a seporaU; 
species, while otbeta again, as for instance Julios Kollminm recently, regani it as 
only a vuriatioa of the same race, which forms tbo proBeni European race. 

Anollicr problem difficult of solution is timl regarding the taws 0/ heredity 
o/the raciai eharadm 0/ the Auntfls mrts. Some anthropologiste believe that Iho 
racial characters of the parents are inherited by the children portly in on unmixed 
or nearly puro form, portly in a mixed condition. Some other autlmra, for instance 
KoUmann, are inclmo^l to bo of the opinion tlmt the mixed forme now liordly 
exist, or will soon l» vanishing from the chain of tho podigTee, so that finally only 
the purer raco*types, ot some of them, will survive. Tliorc is aome reason U> 
believe Hint the Memlclinn law is vaUd also in respect U> tho human races. 

A Ihinl important problem, difficult U> solve, which is in a way con¬ 
nected with the lael. is this: Are tho race charaoters and, coiiBoqnently, the 

races themselves diU tdterutJe or ofrrody ^ 

binnou races atiU olieyiug the laws of evolution or not f One would wdhagly Uj 
inclined to accept the foniicr oltcmative. but certain proofs have not yet been 
pr^ented Amongst the anthropologists tiiere are diflering opinions about this 
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qiicstaou. Tliiifl Professor Kullmiuiu lins nircadj long sgp hoW the view thjit 
since the Bitnvium no chonge has taken piece in the lissfnfiW chenictciB of the 
tiumnn wees, only in the uncsHonlial. which aie to l>a found within the liioito of 
the sphere of variation. Other nnlhore hold that alUsWtione aince th«a time not 
only liAve taken place hut are still going on, of them even gn ao far as to 

pretend to be able to prove that amongat certain parts of the race brenehc® in 
Europe, by the iufluunce of culture, the whole length of the body haa been augmenteii 
during the last century, and tliat the capacity of the skull liaa been increased during 
[.he last thousand yeara 

Tlic last two statements being founded upon direct observations, I liave con¬ 
sidered itdeaireblc to make mvEsligations for controlling those pretended facta. As 
ior llio hjdil^ Uitfjth, I have not only taken into account the measurements of tho army 
recruits during later limes, by which an attempt lias been made to damonstrate an 
cipiiarent growth, but such an increa»e must be Ulusiotiary, dapoiitUng upon an 
ncceleiatod growth during the period of early miinliood in conaeqiience of an 
improved nutriUon, which accelorntioti probably continues until the maximuio 
eize of that race branch is reached. In oouuccLiou with my work on tho skulls of 
the ancient Swdles (CVaaio SwcUa Aafijufl, 1899-1900), I have already under¬ 
taken an inve-stigation of the long Imnes of all the ancient skeletons found in the 
graves of the Stone, Bronreand Iron ages in Sweden in ordiir tocalualaU! the boddy 
size of the ancient Swedes with the aid of ManouTricr'a tables. But as Uiew 
tables deal with a race branch other than the North Eurepcau, I have always 
been hoping tliai before publishing the resnlta of my menaurements 1 Hhoald be 
able to control them by auoLtier table of mcasutemeuts regarding this Nortli 
European mce bmneh. 

Now Professor HnUkrantz has lately infottned me that ho has racsutly, 
without knowing of my investi^tiou, undertaken tiieafluremcnte of a nmubor of 
other aeries of long tionoa from our Iron and our Middle ages. 1 therefore ploocti 
at his disposal njy series of moasureiuents, in order tliat the greatest poesible 
quantity of material might bo assembled. Professor Hultkrants has this summer 
accoiupliahed a good deal el tlie work, aud he has Imkiu kind enough to plaoo hia 
results at my ilispoeah I therefore bog here to give a abort report of tlmm. Ho 
will lalor complete hia leBearchre. and publish a dotoilwl deeoriptiou of the resulUi 

Tlie long bonea at his disposa] wore found in ^vea from tho jVcofifAtV, the 
ifroase, the /iwi. and the Mtdwxai periods in Sweden. Ae they were but neldoni 
feunii in such a posilion as made ii poeuble to detcrmitie whetboir tho different 
buDM (hnmoru#. radiua, ulna, remur, tibia, fibula) hod belongetl to tho same 
individual, it » impoHsiblo to tell how many individuals the bonce represent. 
And iu BO VC ml of tho scrica it was imposinhle with any certmaty to distingubh 
ihe male from the fotiuile bones, PrefcBsor UnUktauta is also of the opinion that 
tho nuuilier of the diflbront bonce, espocially from the Stone and Bronze jieriofls, 
is at-iU too sniall for drawing sure conelusioiie, and lie therefore draws them oidy 
with Borne rceervo. He, however, comes to tiic conclurion that duimg tlie 5(07W 


Mrth Eurofnaii fl/ .VflnHnrf. 
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period tho nvcrago size of tlie IxxJy of the men waa {if ve judge fiow the feraora) 
l-fiG OF l-e? m- Poring the ifrunK and /rmi puriod* it scetus to have Iwn 
about the sMiino. even if the miatflunJUieuiB am auggeJftivo of nii iutreaae. Tlie. 
l»noii from the period (the year 1361). &ora a great balllefiehl on the 

island of Gotland, gave an average aue of tlie hotly of Hi? hl The recruits m e 
yeara 1887^ in Swedch. according to Vrafesaot Hultkrantit' investigatwne, hud an 
average length of l G90ain.,i» the j'cara 1897-98 a length of 1'69£>6 jm and m 

the Tears 1907-8 a length of I'TW? in. 

PiofeiBor Hultkrantz cornea to the coiiduston that he v>dt mt maudatn 
ihan th«i A« inquiry hoe amrfe tf prMde, thoi th ..r.a l^yth ./the ho^ly 
dvrino Pie 5toi« period fn m«« /«• in ovr a^. and that the 

Beems to have Wn between 4 and 6 cm. Ferbape it liae diauged during different 
porioda and in difiecent parte of the country, ProKibty the yreateet mcreoee hos 
Taiccn plaee d^iriny Pu HiMoriait period. For this fact the 

from the fourteenth century until our age is suggestive, and particularly the rapid 
meieaaa during tlie latest decades. In regard to the laat-mentioned incraase 1 
may neverthdeas point to the suggestion made above that there now may be 
more rapid growth during early manhood tlum was the case in former tmics. m 

eonscqueiice of better nutrition during recent decades. 

As for Uie otbor question regarding the increase of the capacity of the alculls 
during the last tbousaiid years, it was Uroca who in Ilia treatise, *' Sur la capociW 
dcs ^ea Parisume dec divemea dpoques" {BuUetine de to Sod^ti ^Antkropolosfie 
de Pam, tonic iii, et pin* d®*** I®* AfAaoires d^AnthropclogU, tome i, p, 348), 
was the first to raise this question and to publish olectii'ations upon iL Ho had 
at hiB disposal three series of skulls j— 


i 

1 

1 

Kumbet of 
skulls 

Capacity. 

- i 

series 1._Skulls of the twelfth century ... 

1 

115 

1426'98 

Series 2,^kuUa from a buryiug place, earlier 
than the oightcentb century. 

117 

140931 

Serica 3.—Skulls of the ninetcenUi century ... 

Total 

135 

j 1461-53 

, 367 

1 

1 - 


* tn i^fnr mom closely to the rettsouings of Brooji 
U«rthricraHn‘“lcse ehnruhyorUii of the pmrer or tlic higher da«es of 

.hi* d. .PP- •« - -or .«U 

regard to the condnsioJiB matle by him. ^ 

Vm. XXXIX. 
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1 shall here confine myself to the ohservatioii that for a satififactoTy aolutioii 
of sueli an iiuportapl piohlem a moeU uumbei? of ekulls b re?|iiiwl; hoddse 

'thia it shouli] hiive be^n neccsBaiy to be abln to igettle, at least ta eoino ckgreo, to 
what bmtidi of tlie Eumpean taco thei sknlla of tlio throe eericffi tiad belonged; 
finally, the ^s. of tim iDdividaals in each one of the aeriea and also tUoir age ought 
to ha\^ been taken into aeconoL 

To draw 8uch iuipurtant condusiona no podtively from the average of the 
measareinents of each of the above uienticned eerios, as Broca has done, can from 
a ontieal standpoinl Jiardly bo defended. His principal resolution was; “Jo 
cotifiidfere done comine certain quOp toutes cho^ t^les d'ailleiii? mh par siiite de 
r^ucation, aoit paranite do iTierAlitd, lo volume du exfina est pine conaddrahto 
dana les claams supdrieurea quo dana lea daiisea mf^rienrea." 

Topimwl, ttie pnpil of Broca, wlio Iiaa ropoatodly referred to th^ invoatiga- 
tlons of the master, became more and more cautious and reaorvod. In Llie year 
187® (L^Anthri^<)ffu) he deokred ^ “la capneit^ cr&menne poraJt varier avoc 
r<Stat intellectual Lea crinea dea Furisicus du dix-tieuvi&ine aiicle aont pltjs 
capaces quo ceux dn doaxi^mej ceux dca sdpuftares particulitres pUis qua oeux 
do k Morgue>*^ lu a treatise of the year 1882 d'Anthr^ipolQipe^ 34 t. 2, 5), tu 

which ho gives a detailed acconnt of thi!so reaearches ot Broca, ho quotes the 
nicasuromeuto of the cninkil capacity of tlio tnaeter, but I do not horc find lik oon- 
cloaioaa mentioned; Topinord, on the oontnuy, forcibly accentimtea the importance 
of having krge eeries of chuHs, of being very particukr tn separating tbo muJo 
and female a knits, and of leaving out tlie hydroceplialic and microeephaJic 
skulls. 

lu soma fltitliropologieal works of later datSj hmvcver* the iippoaite line, that 
of incantiousnessp has tieen choaeii. t shall quote only one of those works, Br. 
G. Buschau'a Gthirn wntf KMUtcr (Wiesbaden, 10O6}« After having mentinued the 
maasuroniBnts of Broca and Topmard, which ftfiow an increase of the crank I 
capacity of 35'o5 ccui* from the thirteentli to the nineteenth century* he adds 
(R. 2)* “ Mit Recht legten bcide Beoboebter dleee ihre Ergebnisee dahin aua, dasa 
die iTTiiofienasunahine des Schadelbinaonramns auf Rechnmig der zynehmenderi 
Intelligenz uud Kultur zn setzeu asi" Bufiahan furttiGr quotes tlie ebservution of 
Emil Sclimiilt, that the modern Egyptians have lost 44'6 ccnL of the cmnkl 
capacity poBscotiod by their ancestors: “ Flir diesa niefat oiinder bcmorkcnHwerte 
Tatsochc lag die gleiehe Eikldnttig wic obeu auf der Hand \ nur vice versfl-“ Tlie 
poor J^ptiflnw Iiavogonu ImckwartJ^i in d v Oisatioa, and in eon necUon here with tlmy 
have lost a porticn of their cranioi capacity, ijt, of their bmin volume* 

Buschan has in Ins treatiao above quoted brought together statomonte of some 
other authors regarding these questions. 

He has also himself, using the borizoutal QL]roumrcre-ni::e of the sknil as 
measuramant. msdo an inquiry cotmarning tlie p^jputation of the Ilhdnbnd 

^ from this inqtiiiy he draws tlie following condudon; 
-Hiemach itii nrteUon hatte Her Sdiidelumfang von dsr Steiuzeii an bis 
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Boginn ntiBcrer Zuitrwh iiiujg tugensinmeii, waro dan a weiter abcr l>i6 staim frubea 
Mittelaltcr rariickgegangeii und erst van dann an wiedDnitn ongestiegen, alldrditi^ 
mit eiuom oruoutci] gomgeo Eiickgang itu 19. Jahrhnndott.*' 

** Ww geschcp,” say# Busduui, “ daaa venuehrte (johimarbeit ain 

^^'BchBtnTu dieses Organs zur i’olgo hat, Es fmgt aioh nun welter, ob ein eolchea 
ilureh t^buDg an Volnmen Temiehttes Oehim sieh rererim kauu 1 Wennglewli 
die Vererbtmg enrorbener Eigenschaften vielfach nfwb in Abrttte geateilt wild, 
ffluube ieh/Hr mdtie Person doch an die M^Iicbkeit einer aoleben tJliertraguiig.’' 

On aucb facts, as hero mentioned, tide whale “ thcoiy " (or nitUer dogma) is 
based. It ought to be supertiuons w criticise it in a more detailed muotier. In his 
interestiiig book, Beitrii^ tur Sarc^isekm Rassenkwttde, Df» C liocse has already 
delivered a good criticism of these view#* But they are still often reproduced, 
espcciully as based npon the high uetbority of Broca. 

Eveiy pereou who ia accustomed to draw strict wnclusioce from real scientific 
data will find that this theory of Broca’s is liaflcd on far too slender argeraonto So 
far as I know liLs liigh love of scientilic truth, 1 am incliued to think tlmt Bioca, 
i! he had to jmige now about the problem of this rapidly increnfling capacity of the 
skulls, wcnJd himself liordly insist on maintaiuiug the certainty of tliat theory. 

Though I am, of course, in no way an mllwrent of it, 1 ncvcrtbelesa thought 
it interesting to tty to furnUb sonic real proof# for my negation, and to moke an 
investigation upon the Swetliali skulls from the cortcsjmnding i®riod, whicli arc at 
my disposal 

In the Anatomical Museum of theCaiolino Tnstituteflt Stockholm l33Swediali 
skulls from past ages could be used for this inqnir}', whicli skulls L have mcasunsd 
with the consent of the Director, Profeasor Erik MftUer. iVnd in the Anatotnical 
Museum ortho University of Uppsala, with the pcmuissicii of the Director, Ihporessor 
J, A. Ham mar and of Profccscr V. HuUkrantz, Mr, VaUejiliu, the Asaistant, has 
measured several serire of skidls (424), 

The Swedish ektiiJa from tJie past cantnries which have been meuaiired thus 
amount to tlio number of Bo7, lam quite aware that Uiis uumhet is much too 
small to in any wav give reliable results in 80 complicated a problem as that here 
discussed. But the number is ncverthelesa greater thau that of Broca. 

During this investigation 1 have alio lim! the opportunity of convincing 
myself of the difficulty, even of the iini«)SsibLlity, of solving the problem by meoatir- 
ing some huiidrods, or even thouaands of such akullH collected in #omc old clmroh- 
yanls, where the mirture of different race eleracnte and different aosire is often vety 
difficult to discriminate and where it is im|)o9aiblo to learn bow far advanted 
in civilisation and cukuro tiia mdividuala there buried liave heem 

ft would really be of very Utllo use bore to plvo a detailed report of this 
inquiry The results of such an investigation depend alwve all upon an eatact 
diatincUou of itialo and female akuUs; hut this is a relbcr difficult task, and not 
seldom wu remain in doubt regarding the sex of the indiv-idualA 1 aliaB therefore 
give only some few figure® ^-rrem the Sfoac period U male skulls gpve^a mean 
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capacity of 1502 ccicb, 4 foDinle skiillE a lueaii capacity of 1270 ch^ol ; ffom tlio 
lErooii} pfiriod I male md 2 female ekulBgavc regpectjvely 1510 and l2Cfi ; from 
Llic Iron period IT male anti 5 skuUs gave respectively 1503 and 1204 com. 

From tbe older Mediieval period 15 male and 15 female akolb gav(j respectively 
1441 aad 1286 eem. From the later Hedteeval period 3t> mole and 30 retnalD skulls 
gave respectively 1476 and 1201 cem Fifty other tnale skuih from ilirm ehuroli- 
yords in different parts of Sweden gave the mean capacity of 1435 ocm* Forty male 
skulls from a ckurdiyard (in a real Swedish centro of culbnro), whkh wna used 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gave a moan capacity 
of 1417 ccm., which is leas than tlie average figun^a from the medieval and 
still less than those from ihe Stones Bronze and Iron periods. Mean fignrea 
also of such mBignillcaub value, 1 got from the other churctiyajds of the Medieval 
paiiod and of the later centuries. If only some more skulb of a higher capacity 
instead of a Lower had Ijeen found, which is often quite dependent upon chance— 
the mean capacity* of tlie series miglit have been brouglit up and risen to a 
remarkably high stondaxtL like Dr. Busohan^ I think we ought to be very 
caroful in drawing coudurious from averogo fignres-^nd I have in my fonuor 
anthropological works, now more than thirty years ago* repeatedly urged canticn 
with regard to them. They may bo of value, bnl they are also dangerous. In this 
particular case they have indeed Ijeen daugeioue because first so great an authority 
aa Broca and then after him sevomt other authors have drawn conctuabns of groat 
iuiportunce rrotu such doubtful diitau These data and druilar couetusmiis liavo 
already been quoted os corUiiu in books written for the general public and for 
schoohchildron^ who accept tliem as confirmed facie. It is for this reason that I 
have attacked them here in rather strong lerma. 

I also take Lhie opportuinty here to worn wotkera in the field orunthrojKilogical 
reseotth gGnerolly against drawing eonciiisions from nncortain facta and passing 
them on to the public. We have during the laet yeup witu^eed how the newspapers 
and joumalain almost all dviliaod oouniries have abused the latest anthropolugieal 
discovoriea m the south of France, and furnished the most fauUistk deacriptionB 
and illustrations of the p^aeoULhlo human skcletona found there. Professor 
lUoateeh in hia bat treatise about them also protests agaiust thia profan¬ 
ation of adenee. It Lb indeed of importJUiCc iliat all lovers of true science should 
do all they can to teeiat this thirst of tl^e great public for sensatioual stories, 
which bring true ecienoe into dberedit. The great public^ aa well aa the srioiitists* 
ought to be entiscious of tbe great difilcuUiea eonneerted with anthroi^oliigical Bcicuce 
und should not draw tiasly conclusioua 

It Ls uofc my intention here to fumiah any programme for ontliropologica) 
reaearob It would require the time of a wliok lecture at h-ast I shall in dosing 
this address only point out a few thingg^ which ore of sjieeiiil impf^rloncu fur the 
fitudy of Lbo European race. Aa bo the knowletlge gf the descent of tins 
race and iu OifTerout bnmchcH we must wait with patience for the diBCovery of 
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ruanj r nioT© outbeuMc, olil, palt^liUiic liiiiiMni ekcletoiiB end ralica. And 
regarding the iDvestigatwne of the recent TSsce-eleiiiEnte we ought to ccutiime to 
collect till tJie t^timaniee wliioh are of value for the salving of the problems, iaj 
the testimoniea in tlie gruvoa ea well es among the living peoples. 

As to the latter I want to repeat the proposal which I have alroadjmade here, 
that in frftj/ eounity ikrrt pught tv be arrat^td every 25<A or 30tA year a tkvrOHgh 
antAropoieffie/tl meni^e invesliffotion the population, aa extensive as poeaihle— 
end above all on the fullgrown men—in order to investigate ufhat ehanges it lut$ 
itndtrgons during the prteeding period. And then in every eonntry the anUiro- 
pologiste also ought to choose some special tieUls for tlicir investigations and there 
particularly investigate those portions of the natiomi which posacss the purest 
racial chaiuctere. In this respect I myeelf long ago tin 1875) chose the 
ptoWnce of Daleoarlia in Sweden, wliero I have collected a good <leal of material 
for such a loseaioh, and I ho].» some time to hiive an opportunity of giving a 
thorough account of this very interesting porUon of the inhabitants of my native 
country. As propoeod in the Preface to the Anthropotogia Siweifid. such a thorough 
investigaaou of the population in the Swedish provinces, and then, especially, also 
in tlHMe where the oatbropologieal dilfereacea. abovo all the dolichocephaly and 
the hraohycophaly, are more numerously represented, ought to be undertaken ae 
soon os posaible. 

It is, however, not so easy to find enough trained workers in this field, and 
the expenses for such invostigationB and for tlie pablicaticn of tlicm are not incon- 
atdenible. There are therofore several obstacles to overcome, I suppose the same 
diiSouItias Lo be found in tiiiiat c^omitriea. 

The nations Mid their Crovutfiniflnts do not yet undereiaud the Idgii ideal and 
social importance of the anthropological invf^tigation of the populatioiw. Tlieir 
aynipallictic and matcTial support is very diishahlc in this vast and arduous field 
of scifliitifio research. 

With the lajwe of time thw work ia becoming more and more complicated and 
difficnlt to aecompliab. In ooanection with rapidly improving invontioTw in the 
domain of oommunications. population is becoming more and more mobile. If 
we at® to learn to know the retd charaotera and the present distribution of the 
race elemente. it is neceesaTy that the thorough anthrepological rntpimeB above 
mentioned should be made as soon as possible. It wUl then ho ci^or in the 
ftitoro to understand that mixture of the peoples, which certainly is going on with 
constantly increasing rapidity and intenaty. 
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In the iiumber of the Jmmai I Gadeavoured to cla»Bify tho ethnic groups 
latu which, in the ]>re«!Dt atute of oor knowledgtj, it ia possible to divide Uie 
PapuAiis and Umj Moosim (KaHtem Pnpuo-Melanesiana), Before prooeetUiig to 
discuBs tlie Wefttem I’apuo-MeLuieuaiiii in the same wuj I desire to make certain 
conectiona in the Brat part of thU paper. The third inungniph on p. 252 
liegina with the worda - All Fapuo-MeUneaiHBB,^ the wortls -Majiy hut not" 
skcmld be prefixed to this wBteim On pt 255 the wonUto nnythiug Uke the 
same <k^[ree should lie added to line 27 at the end of the Bret parngniplL 

Aa already explained on p. 253 1 mo the term Weatoni rapiio^MBlani’ainti 
to includo aU the tribes lying hetween the Papoana in the west and the Massim 
m the east. 1 do thk with full appreciation of the fact tliat some of the aonioely 
known tribes which are thus included ammig tho Weatera Papiio-Metanesians may 
later Iw shown to be modified Mafaim, or even to be the result of the ftirion of 
Massim and Papoana. or of Masaitn, Western Papun-Molaneakos and Papuans. 

I have ^y refcr^ on p, 2fl7 to tribes of m«ed origin living in tho 
aeighbourh<^ of ^pe Nelson and containing both Papuan and Papuo-Meinticsian 

=®Jgl>1>o«^bood of the 

l5Qth parallel of laWnde. but m yot we know nothing of the physical and 
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cuUQHd chjuacu»ri 9 tic 8 of Ute inland Iritw* m tliia neiglibonrhooU, ihougU if tUf 
ore of nuxe4 origin, ifc b but rcfluonabk to soppose that they liave ariaen from liie 
fusion of Masaim and Popnans. AlUiough wa know more of ccrteia of the inb« 
of the western divTisioti of liie Papuo-MelanesianB Uion we do of any other 
Paimasianji, our knowledge of all except a few tribes occupying tlio coast or ite 
immediate hinterland ia very incomplete. Physical measuienienta of a amoll 
number of iniii>idimlfl have been taken, and the chief features of the soml syatem 
oominoQ to the majority of the tribes that fringe the sea coast have been ob^rved. 
but there b little or nothing known concerning those tribes which live inlair . 

It is. howevor. certain that the tribes of the western diriidon of the Papno- 
Melanesians vary amoiig tlmmselves. l>oth in physical and cultiunl charectonstics, 
far more than the Massim who are comparatively hoinogeneo^ m eult^l 
charectcristies, and in physical charaetere show a more or leas orderly dion^ 
west to east, from short-sUtnred dolichoceplaily to hrachycepimly assoc,ated with 

of fltuture. . , * I * I ' ■ 4 

For the* xeaaans 1 do not purpose to follow the logical plan of be^nmug at 

one end of the coastal rone mhahitovl by these tribes, and successively deaenbrag 
them iu orderly sequence, but I shall take 6ret the best kuowii tnb^ around 
Port Moresby and then describe the lea known natives to the east and west of 

thb centre. 


Tns Lakwaiiabu Gbouf. 

The Mom h, the elrengcst oa well oa the best known coastal tribe of the 
central division, and ite organisation is typical of that of a nnmber of tn^ o 
this district In apito of this, I have not given ite .mine to the group of tnb,^ of 
which it is the mfflit bnporlanl member, in order to avoid the confumoi which 
would arise from the recoei^Uon of a grenp called Mote in aikhtion to the tnbe of 
that name. Lskwabaru. the name proposed for tbo gwap, is the ^ihsi name 
iLbitonta of Tupimclci. who phyrically and culturally scarcely ^ffer frem the 
Motu tribe with whom they are gnucrelly classed. Indeed any ebght difrereut^ 
that may exist are probably to be explained as the 

Motu with the Koito. so that the Lakwaharu may really be more pim-blo^ed 
than most Motu among whom intemarriago with the Koito ^ tidc^ 
tL first pointed out to me by Captain Barton, who behoves the Ukwa^m 
tribe to be piuot Motu than the Port Moresby Motu who are gonerelly regarded aa 

Tlif riliuges of the Ukwaliare group include the groot Hounaboda (Port 
Moresby) settlement and stretch coastwise from 
Within this group 1 also Lnclmla three tribes, the Ikore. 

Sinannolo. rep^ntolivre of whom are found near the coast m the nmghbonrW 
of Kapokajia. The two first mentioned ore small tribes whose v,ll^ i» wi^nu 
a few ^ of the sea. The Sinangolo are a powerful tribe whose settlement extend 
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fram Uid ccljje pf the fiilly ctiuptry aoiue blirtao rjiHe^i from tlie ouoat behtad 
Ka^Mikfipft, up the vallpy pf thu Kenip IVekh Ilivpr acid its tFibutariea^ th« Huater 
und Slusgfiivii For nil pmctic^l piirpo^^ Clio rkoro and Gaboiu uiay be 

jQcltided aiiioijg the Sitiaugplo„ mid probably it wil] be foiiiid oa oareful inquiry 
into their history that they represent early migratioi^ of ihn same stack. 

Botli tribcd apeak diolecte of SiuaupoJo which itaetf in spokeu aa far inland 
a? Mount DougloB (Kamigoro) nitmiiig eastwards as far os Babaka Dobp behind 
Hood Bay and westwanla to witljin three of E^apabapa. Taboro, a dialect 

of Sidnugoto, is HiKiken in the neighbourhood of Taborogom (tha traditional plaee 
of origin of the Sitiaugolo), and this dialect mm tmat Lhrcngli the liilfa at leaat as 
far m ikea on the upper watore of o river which appears to be identicid wiih 
the Upugau* 

With ilie ifo^u nniat be reckoned the £01 a tribe speaking a Papuan 
language who Ixave for genemtiona intermarTied with the Motu ami wlio&e villages 
are usualLy built, or oven in direct comniniiity with, thoee ol tlio Motu. 
Although the £01 ta still apeak a Papuan languiigc, the majority oE the males, at 
any mte in tho eastern moiety of die iribOj speak MotUi a Melaneemii lungimge» 
and have adopted to a greater or lees extent certain Motu arts and customs, such 
as jwt making and the kiri^ the annual trading voyage to ilie Papuan Gulf. 
Fifteen Motu, tn whom there was avowedly more or less Koita blocih gave 
on average cephalic index of 77-2 (min, 71, mm. 01), if tho avoragB index of 
otdy fourteen of these \m taken —ilm unusually high index of 91 tie omitted— 
the figures become 7fi'2 (mim 71, nmx^ 81), The average stathre of these men 
is 1'621 ID- (about 64 inchea), hut this includes one cxceptiDually toll inau of 
1*820 tu. (71} indiee). Tlie physical characteriatica of the ineu of this group will 
be readily appreciaUid from the figures on Flak* £X1V and XXV* 

Plato XXIVp lignre Ip represents five yonng men of Tupnaelei village^ Wm 
inumbers of llie Ij^kwalmni tribCpUiid shows the typical, rather round, face wHib 
not very prominent featium One ol these joutlis tuuj slightly oblique eyca^ a 
maUor to which i shall retum tater^ 

Tile alighterp mere round-faced man in Piste XVI ia one Hahn, a Motu of 
Tanoijods, one of the Port Moresby villages; this ycuth^a father^ Gamoa {Plate 
XXIV, Figure 2X is a very typical Motu in hia late prinuL Plate XXIV, Figure 
is a Gaile lunti with n rather longer and narrower hom than ie eitugether 
usuah though indiYiduols of tliis type occur in all the Motu village*. Figure* 1 
and 2 of Plate XXV are full and side face view a of Aliuia, tlis Ehiof of the 
Hobcxlai £oitn^ a man of pure Koita blood os far os hie genealogy can be traceih 
It will reoilily be seen that lio is of the sanLii phyaical type os liaJiu. The more 
Coarsely-built mmi in I'late I L$ Garia, also a pure-blooded Koita according 
to hb geuealogj', and actually a rcUUve of Ahuia, As haa alreotly been raentioned, 
Ub^coataertypeof [eutiiremuet be assumed to bo due to Papuan influence, imd men 
of this build and type oi faoc are by no tucam imcotnmon in the Motu and Koita 
YlllagoE, Fiiiimy Figures 3 and 4 oi FUte XXV show respectivoly a thoroughly 
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typical Motu youtli and yirl fTvnn Purt Momby, 1 ImvB given a number of 
pliotograpluj of members of this group because tbe/ illustrate the anjouni of 
variation liiat occuta in a single groap wliioh, os far as liiatorifial and cultural 
evidence niay avail, is ut> leas pure*blooded tliati any other coastal group of this 
division of Fapuo-Melanesians. 

Precisely the same I’ariations ocoui among the Sinaugulo (iucluiling tlie 
Ikon) and Guboni) where a ‘'Papuan** type, reBonibliug the man shown in 
Plate XVI. is by no means uncotamaii. thoiigb tho majority ot tndividualB are 
softer featured. 1 am, however, of the opinion that, generally stwaking, tba 
Sinaugolo are aomowliat longer faced tlian the true Motu. 

It is oHiong the Lakwaharu group tljat the open ccremoiual platforms called 
dv.hi attain the maiimain of importance, greater prestige being attached to the 
right than to the left side, and tiic cbiof of the cbm (Xoita, kIwAk roAi) being that 
Tnan who U the hereditary owner of tbe right front post of the du6u. 

Tiu) Kiibftdi are a weak tribe iubabitnig the coastal zone between tho 
mouth of tire Aioa Xivor and Galley Beocli, into which the Vimaim Rivor 
dieclioiges. Tboir etlmic position is uncertain ajid I liave Uttie 6rst-hand informa¬ 
tion ooHcereing thejn. The only Kabadi men that T have seen were viaitois at 
Port Jforesby, and their appoarance and language suggested tliat they were elcaoly 
tBlated to the Motu. On the other hand, a story J heanl iu Mekoo attributed the 
origin of Kabudi to inunigrente from Mekeo. oud the dancing liGad-drcsacs worn by 
the vmtors at Port Moresby certainly suggested Mekeo Inllnonce. Further, 
Dr. Strong talla me tlutt instead of dvhv the Kabudi have club bouses, wliiub in a 
general way reaembfe tJiose of tha Row. Probably the eleinoiit forming the baaia 
of the Kalmd) belongs to tlio lakwahani group, tliougb St has becomu moditletl by 
the reception of immigrante from Sfeteo and perhaps from Porci. 

TTib eoaatal tribes of tlio Lakwaharu group (Motu, Koita, lakwaharu, 
Krtpafcapn) and of tho Koapara tribe, which will be described immediately, are the 
people wlio are beet known os tiie builders of tbe marine village of pile-bouaes, 
which are found dispersed over nearly 100 milM of coast line in tlie Central 
llivisioit. 


Toe Keapaiu, Gnoor. 

Paasing eastwards along tlio coast a somewhat difTereiit type of man is met 
from ilu) Hoed Peninsula esTteuding eastwards as far as the Aroma villfi]j^, tlio 
moat important of which is Maopo, I do not know wlieibcr this group extends 
further to lIhj east than tho TTpugau Eiver, proviaioually wa may consider this lo be 
the eastern Undt of its component tribes which I propose to speak of os the Kcaparu, 
this being tbe tribal name of the inbabitanta of Kerepnnu and Hula, the two beat 
known villagos of tlie group. The men of the Keapara group are on the whole 
taller and more braebycephalio than their eastern neighbouis. Few meaBurements 
are avaiiabk from tho Hood I’tonbaula villague Kulo, Babaka and Eaniali, but 
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two Babilka men nieoaured by Dr. Haddun were 1’733 m. atid I SoO tn. high with 
cephalic iiiclices of 80'3 and 74'7 respectively. 

Fifteefi ITula natives measured by the sante authority gave an average 
cephalio uidez of 82‘9 (min. 78’5, max. S6’6). The average height of theae 
men was 1-664 m. (mia. HlO, mux. l-7I6h Huia migrated abont 30 yeara ago 
from Alukuiio, the fishing vUiage associated with Ketepnim ia Hood Boy, and 
Kerepimti itaalf is predominantly braohycephatic, while Sergi* records a skull from 
Aroma with a oephalic index of 81. Figure 1 of Plate XX Vf represents a man and 
wotiian of Hula, jilthough 1 have seen littfcj of Kcrepimu 1 have measured one 
Kerepunu man 1’821 m. (7lf inches} fall, and have seen another probably as tall; 
wtiile the uuoBiial stature of Xoapena, late chief of Aroma, was a matter oE commou 
knowledge. Curly and wavy hair ie remarkably frequent amung the natives of the 
Koapam group, being specioHy comtuon at Aroma. It ia not without BigaiJicaiioe 
that of the five meu of thm group whose pbotogtnphs (taken by Captain Barton} 1 
have, only two liave friznly hair, that of the other three bdng wavy; I do not. 
however, suggest that this is the proportion throughout the group, it cer^inly varies 
^ ^ diiimitel j to attain ibQ imxijittmi &t Atonm, ^rhtre, 

if I remember tighlly. Captain Barton estimated tliat perhapa 20 per cant, of adult 
r^les liavB liair that is not frizzly. Figmo 2 of Plate XXVI and Figure I of 
I te XXVII allow full face and profile views of three Aroma men. 


The KfVEEi Gbouj. 

Very little is known conceniing the tribes Imtween Aroma and AfnlHns 
urbour, where the territory of the Masstu begins. 1 have, however, seen a number 
of nutivre soid W come from the Xcveri valley a few miles from the coast beltind 
wu } ay, and tlie diflerenoe between them anti the Keapam group was very 
s ing. They were shorter, darker, und all bad frizzly Lair; besidEie tbia they were 
more long-headed Thus the average iieigta of eigfit men was 1,584 mm. (624 in.) 
and their cephalic index 78 (rain. 71, max. 83}i Although so little is known about 
this ^ of the Possession I consider it legitimate to form a provrsional group to 
me u e tocse people, who at present are the tyi® and only representatives of the 
^uju Tliese tialives were eaid to nssemblo tho coast natives of Cloudy Iky. and 
like them to l« specially 6ere« and littk amenabto to Government influenoe, A 
skull w,^ a ^pbalic index of 69 from Domam. some fifteen or twenty mites to tlie 
td Uoudy Bay bus been described by Sir W. Turner.* Perhai« this skull 
anouiil be considered as denved from a metnlwr of this group, 

SiAao Gaoup. 
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IJgfat «i/5f ow hU 011(1 Uieir bair ia Bometimea cKily ratlier tlian Wstaly. AltticmgU 
Epcokiog a Papuan dialect their appcarauco strungly auggests atlmiiturc witli ecuiq 
other efctxrk, 

The Mailu Enolade the woet easteoi Papuan-speelciiig Iribca of the wtith coaat 
reaching to Orangerie Bay, of which, however, they only occupy part. Tlie other 
portion of Ojnmgeric Bay is iuhabited by triboa epeaking a ifelaneslwi dialect, 
doubtless the most eastern of the Massim dialocte of the south ooftsU Very little 
is known of the tribes in this part of Jfew Guinea: their linguisUc relations have 
been studied by ifr. Eay,^ and Coptara Barton infomw me that oii tlie physical 
side all the Onngcrie Bay natives are ilelsneaisn rather tlian rapuarc My own 
very limited onperience agrees with this, I have mcafrnred four Ilojtabona men, 
said to eome from the onatem portion of Orangerie Bay, wlw bad sailed as far west 
ns Port Moresby in ons of their own otttrigger cauoes, These men resembled the 
MaiJu in general appearance but were more braebycephalic (averse 82, niin. 79, 
mall, 84) { nevertheless a doUcliocepJioiic eloment may exist in this neighbourhood, 
for there is a eknJl (ftV 1201 B) with a danial indei of 70-5, said to he from 
Orangerie Bay, m the Museum of the College of Surgeons In a volume now in 
the press 1 have suininsrised ilie little that is known concerning the social 
organisation of the Mailu. and have shown that the Mniln wdal fabric b (ssaentially 
that of the Wealem Melanesians, neverthelesa there is abtindmit evidence that 
Masslm influentse has also hcon cserted there. Captain Barton’s series of photo¬ 
graphs Slid drawings of the tattoo patterns used by the women of Mailu indicate 
that many of these patterns are identical with thoeo used by the Maasim of Jtogeia 
ami Teste Island. Further evidenco b to be loimd in [lottery njode by the Mailu. 
The appearance and teiture of tliese pote flUgg^C3ts tliat they Lave been made by 
the method of coiling used by the Massira. Titey are ornamented witli designs 
scrotebod on the oky while still soft, and in many caais these designs anj identical 
with those used by the Maasiui. 

The Bonabona canoe, already meatioaed, waa a small dugout with a single out¬ 
rigger, its depth being increaswl by a board a few inches deep bmhed to its sides and 
ends, ' A single mast supported the oblong mat sail charucU'riatic of the Massinj. 
Tlio wliolc cjroft was very lightly built. 

Tirs Bofio Gboup. 

Returning to the Contra! Division tlw firat well-defiiH.-d coastal group west of 
Galley Beach and Radscar Head (the limits of lire Inkwohani Group) triay be 
called the Boro, the name of the group baing derived from ibo best-known of its 
coaipoirent tribes which, from ijast to west, ore Marihao, Boro, Paitaua, Waima 
(MaivaX Bereinn and Kevori.' 

1 p/ the Cumtrid^ Amhropotoffteal Jifpedition m Tam* Stfoite, vaL UL Be* 

especulljr tie ssoond aup betwaan pp SS8 to 2fi0. 

* The Rctru-Kpukuig iribs* occapy a temtocy aboat the moiilh of the St, Joe«ph riv-tr 
aitending fniiu Eevori, asst of WauHfltiima (Cape Pii iMCM iou) to HMu in tha neighbourhood of 
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Th(! Wamifl And Kevori apeak a dialect which diiTere bom that wf the more 
emmt mciubera oi the group; tJi* pwple of these two tcilws have hceii 
cou8iderabl>-j«fiaei,c«ib7 the proximity of the l*ftpuati Gulf, nod tlioir mcnilwra 
■preseut two distinct pliysicd types, one identical with that of the Eero tribe, the 
other longer fticed and approaching the Ekmn in sixe and vigour. Ignoring' the 
Waima and Kovori tribe®, the average cephaiLa index of thirty Euro men raeaaated 
by Dr. Stioag was 7D and their average stature 1*S17 tn, (about 63| inehea). 

Hgujies 2 and 3 of iTato XXni, for wliich I urn indebted to Dr Haddoa, are 
fnll fflceond profile views of a typical Eoro man and youth. Pkte XX VIIT, Figure 1. 

represents two Waima men; the kas profuaely omameiitcd ia decidedly of tlie 
Klema type. 

On the cultural side the Roro group ate abatpfy diffetetitiatefi from their 
cnashil iieighbouta to the east by the ahacnoe of the tfubu and the praaeuce in eadi 
den (often in each local group of each dan) of one or more dub houses (myirfa), 
which am closely associated with the cJiiefe of the clan or local gmup. In 
^nardcring the duiH of the InkwoJiaru group mention was made of tha greater 
Jjoiiour attaching to sta right ttiau to its left ride. Among the Boro this diatinclion 
has been carried a stage further, the high oinef of a dan or local group is called 
the cpm itsipana, U, cliief of the right, and on cerlain ceremonial occarious tatea 
hi» etand to the right of the middle line of the clnb-house, while the oria auwtriJio. 

t.f., tire chief of the left, is aubordiimk to him and in certain ways acts as his 
executive officer. 


The Mkkko Guoot, 

The two important tribea of this group aia the Biofa and the Vee, inliabitiug 
the alluvial flat of the St, Joseph river above the coastal loiie occupied by the 
tribes of the Ikro gnmp. A small but imeertain number of villages on the 
miMe reaches of the Binru River must be considered as etbnographical annexes 
to Mdreo. for phyaiGdly and in tbeir cuatoma goneraUy they resemble the Mekeo 
0 , among whom they have formed many colonies and with whom they inter- 

nuutjf, 

In ultimata eomporitioo the Melseo population no doubt agrees with all other 
^mro Bapuo-Mdnnerians, tlmt U, ft ia the result of the fusion of an ineoming race 
with a Proto-Papuan stock. Witli regard to its proximate compoaition, a recent 
mountoneer dement can bo distinguished The Upeka or Rapeka, a tribe living 
»me ten miles to the oast of the Sl Joeeph Rive, ^ j ^ 

tlie coast, have for a loug time tmded and married with tbe Mekec.' A party of 

OflJlojr Ewh. But HImi mid llie finAm i 

Deleo*, whichI> in pwH of Oia dacemiMnti at oolonlea ; and 

bo couudcmt th* eMitorn liwii of tho Sokp diotrict. htailhau "**i!*' pfokblj 

only M Deluui. trik wp«,om«l 

■ My ibronnantii held Unt (he inlooxHine Iwtwwn R-r-L. J 1.1 L 
osiuidombte tiau at lb. pr»oet day. ™ 
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It&peka whom I on ooo of their vklta to Mekeo would havo passe^l for 
natives of Jlfckfjo ttUhovgli Ei^eakio]; n difTercnt language. Dr. Strong, who ha^ 
vi^]te<l the Hai^oka feribed veriles that there id no iloutit that they ore essentially 
Kuril (a Molanesiari-speaking mounlaiii tribe)* modified hy centEiet wiili Llie 
mhabitanU of the Mekeo but a till speakbg the Kiini langungOp 

TJic men of the Mekoo group aio distinctly brachycepholio; the average of 
twenty-nine men gave the high cepbalic indole of 83 [ the avemgpe stature of the 
men of the game group 1'5S5 nt (82 inches), With m^gard to the cephalic mdex, 
another aeri^ of sixteen, meoaui^d by Dn Haddon^ gives a rather lower inde^, and 
not only is the average index 80 lower, but this serieaalsp contaiaaindiTidna’U with 
indices of 76 and 77, lower than any in tlio fimt eeriea Porbapg this should 
be taken aa a more typical series, since sU men fmiu Tatikam on the Biaru River 
gave an average eepliolio iudox of 80 (min. 78, max. 84). 

There is a great deal of variation in the colour of the fikiu mid cliarocter of 
the hair ill all the nuttvea of the Jfekeo gmtip. Curly and wavy hair ia by tio 
means micoiumon ; fnrthcrj then! is considerable variation in the type of feature, as 
will be obvious on compiLring the photographs of the two young men abowu in 
Plato XXVIII, Figure 2. with that of Opniigu Oiigopaina. the high chief (fopm /m) 
of tiftwi (Plate XXIX, Fignro I)-^ With regard to the latter it should bo uotcil 
tluit such dignified and oven aristocratic faces as this, though not common, arc 
not very rare. 

Captain Barton took the photograph of the two yomig men shfjwn in rinte 
XXTIII* Figure 2 , to illustrate^ aa far as possiblo, the charoctoriatira of the dark 
and light types that ocenr in Ifekco.imd it tlids so far os an ortliiiary 

photograph can. the difTereuce in depth of colour in the skin of the two typra, 
the ekin of the liglitor being of a yebowi&h brown or very light nn hil 
uolour. 

The language of Jlekao resomblcH tlmt of Roro^ but preaenta peculiarities in 
the phonetic system, auch oa the froquency of aspirates and gufctnrds, whicli 
Mr. Itay thinks may point to Papuan influeocc. 

» IhiM imui'ii faiuily hutoiy 1im been tmeod tuack by Fatlier Egidi for gmicm^ioas to 
one Maino Aiuaa wbo Uvwi ni loio™*, the hlstork iito of origiD of tie Biolai wlefice they eprwl 
la fotiM Inawi eziJ many oiler viUageo In Mekeo plain. ITw genealogiei coibcled by Father 
[iidicale that Msiao Arnaa liad HuioOg his child mm three aoua ; two of thee% Amewa 
Kiuokiuu fciul Opiicgu Keiokubo, wisra emong tie firfft ol tbeir to leave loioviiiai crow- 

tug the river and eeUliu^ botween the preheat nta of laKwi md Inawao, From tie brgiuniiig 
the Wiir chkflakijJiJp wu lu the fsudly ef the dweuilanta of Amnwn lUokuau ; tlo high 
i^hiflftaiailip {/Ua ciiaftiinjibip} was not in, aod did not comr intov the family mitii four 
genoratiaiii ago, where the JHa ebief woa paUiely iliamed at a ftsasl by one of lis wivei, and 40 
mside ever hi* authority auci ite iymboh thn Unie [pHinl/oCM^ m*ed only by clirEst to ah auwtor 
of Opuhgu Ougopaiiu deecendiMl from Anirwm EiiiokmlL It m ihud olw tbac Opan^n 
cJupopaina hjia Lftil aitoealom of iuiportnare for at least Mvan genemlloiu^ end Ha physical tyj* 
may fairly be lakon to be tlmt of the leredLtaxy nobility of the tribe. He wiii imcmturod by 
DrI Biuidotl in 18^ who fonhd th^t ho vaa I fifiS m, (64 indiea) bigbr and that bk Cephalic 
and Corml indict were 79'3 and 76'B reepcpctlvoly. 
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Trs Pqeao GBOUF. 


I All) inJebtoit to tho Ilov, H, M, Dauticof for the uiForutation itiAt I’okau is 
tiio tiAiuo tliat the mliftbitants of tbo tiow qxtmct village of VsiiuolionJa, nfiar the 
present Vauimuii^ applied to tbeniselvesj and also for the iuforiuation that the 
whole of the area often spoken of oa Nara hoa been peopled frotu Vanituboada. 
Pokao is thus a far better ajid more oatiiFal group''name than the m^oritf of tlioee 
I use in this paper i farther, it ia used by the miasiouiuies of the Sacred Heart and 
by Mr. Hay (who apella it PoVau) as the name for the language spoken by the 
niotabera of the group mow under csonaiderataon, who occupy a few sqtiace milmi of 
land lying east of the Boro-speaking villages on tlie lower reaches of the St. Joeeph 
Bivor, extending eastwards nearly os for as the Aroa Jliver. 

Tlte conmiunitiee of tho Pokao group are romarkable for iLe large number of 
their tuembefn who liavo curly, wavy, or nlint»t straight hair, while many of their 
women have unusually light akins. 


Plate XXIX, Figure 2, ia a phoLogropL of a Pokao woutan with wavy' hair, 
for the loan of which 1 am indebted to Mr. P. Ballontiue. Tlie narrow, aomewhat 
chihiue eyes, wavy hair, and comparatively light akin of Lliia woman make a 
picturo totally unlike tliat of a typical Papuasiam Tho nose, Uiough Papuan in its 
coarse and ovorhangtug tip (a idiarHctCTistlc I have noticed La a number of women 
combined with wavy liair), has a wdl-abaped bridge and adds to tho atrUting effect 
of the face. 


It is scarcely leas aurpriaiag to Had a number of boys with the hair and 
physi-^uioniy shown in Plate XXIX, Figaro 3, running about the viBugeai. 

Although tho Pokao say that they origmally csrig froui inlimd aitd regard 
thomaGlves as inland people who have migrated towarck the coast, there can bo no 
doubt that they reproeant a wave of immigroata who made thoir way inland, whero 
they fonuod aettlcmcnts, which they oceupiod for long enough to allow them to forgot 
their conaoction with the sea. Donbtloas they iutermanied largely with tho 
aborigines of tho country among whom tliey Bottled, but in spile of this 1 am 
inclined to consider tbeae comparatively light-ekinnod aud often w‘avy-liaired 
people as the least modified deseenJauls of the original immigrant stock, which 
must be rogardctl as the nncestora of the preseiit PupuO'Mclaiieaiana Measure* 
mento were made of twenty-live udalt natives of Oroi and Uiumana villagoa, of 
whom fiftwn were iimlca. Tlie nvemge oepludic index of tlieso men was 75 (min. 
70. max. eiX their nartil index avenged S3 (min. 73, max, 93), aud their facial 
index 84 (mLn. 70, miw. 88). Tlie average lieigin of (.wetvs uf tJ)««sa men was 
1-679 m., aliout 66 inchca. The wphalie iii.lsx ul ( 4 jn wumon was 73-5 <min, 70, 
max. 80>, thdr imaal index ,D (mm. 64. max. and Lheir facial indox 86 (min. 


' lb M-iLtUb such Halt j«i AlEumH ciiciiUr^ cimlTaMln 

typltiaklljr frilly P&pUMAo luiir* ^ 


witli tlie Bcctloai tl 
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80, tn ny . 96). Hio average Iieight of niiio of tbwe women was 1*576 m. (about 62 
iocbea). The hair of oii]3f one woman waa Iriialy, that of tlio others Itoing oitber 
wavy or curly, T do not, liowever, suggest that the whole of the feminino 
population presents anything like this proportion of wavy or curly hair j the 
natives perceiving my interest in wavy Lair pushed forwarJ those of their number 
with liair most nearly straight. 

Among the men the pcreetitage of wavy and curly hair waa much mnoller, 
for though some selection of wavy- and curly-luiired men undoubtedly oworred, 
seven out of fourteen men exainiiiod ore noted aa having frizrly hair, while tlio 
remainder had hair which was curly or wavy, and in one cose straight though not 
lank. 

It is obvious that people presenting these phydcaJ diameters cannot do other 
than immigrants, in spite of their own belief that they are inland people who have 
been forced towards the coast. 

It is prohablo that a small tribe called Doiiia. living to the east of Pokao on 
tho oast bank of the Aroa river a few itules from the coast, should bo inotuded in 
the Pokao gioniJ. The language spoken by the Uoura closely roseiublos tlie Pokao, 
and the Poura told Dr. Strong that they fonucrly Uved in tlio Pokao district, luit 
that they we» driven tbonoe by the Pokao. On their disperaal u part of those 
who did not settle at Doura fled to the Kahadi village of Matapuile, while the 
temaiiider trovellRi wcstwarda to the Papuan Gulf, whero they settled on the 
Cupola, a rocky promontory iinmodiately to the south-east of the Kerenm. At 
the present time there are two settlemoiita of people, whom tho Elenm tribe ^rd 
as Btrangera, on the Cupola, and anotlier small one nt ita footi near the Elcma 
TdlsEe which is known to tho Moiu bs Bilo, But the evidence tliat tho stnuigers 
have oomo from Doura is far from convincing, for liuigunge is the ouly test at 
present available, and its ovidonoe does not support this hypothesis.’ 

So far we Iiave dealt with a aeries of groupe of Papno-Melanesiaus inlmbiting 
I, lie coaet or the country imnicdiately behind the coast (in wliich case they have 
oonatant friendly intereourac with the coast nativesX all ot whom have certain 
oharaotera in common, the more or lew rrequent occurrence of curly or wavy 
hair, and a rather hghl brenae akin, which in eveiy tribe, so far deecribod, preeente 
individual variations running through the whole gamut of ahad^ from a Ughtish 
yellow with only a tinge of brown to a tolerably dark bronze colour The lightest 
Bitadea are every where unoommou, and in many localities appear to be limited to 

I Dr* Strong taa a vocaliaUrj of the 'Pete Luaguigo wliicli (a spoltuo cm thn 

CopolA. This hM bMD exajuiiieJ by Hr. Bay, who wiieiilETs ihnt the Tklo language b Pspunn 
but duite distinct frcmi Hue Elemii, Nauiau, and Baimi gnHi|a of P»inuui diaJueta ami »1» frem 
the Papuan languagw of Kennim Sew Guimia. rnnlier, although in the Tato language there 
an Mine words aiuiilar lo Bow, Mek«, Pohi* and Kabadl, there apparently Molimesiaa words 
are all (exMpl Gve) words whbb in the foar JangnagM mnithnMd ut unlike hle Uuw ia n . 
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the feiQAle sej* in whom wnvy, as opposed to frizaly, Imir Heenis (0 be ra«ph 
commouer than among men, at least in its more chantctoiiatic fonos. 

With regard to the forms of nose found among these tribes the variety is Vi'ty 
great, os will be obvious on glaaeing tliToiii^ tlie plates. Many noseo have high 
roots even wimu the aostrils are hreud i soiue noses, though tmlike the negro 
nose,ean only be described as “snub” Ifosos which eeen in profile can best be 
described as “ aetnitic ■' are common, though as far as my experience goes they 
always lack the extreme coorBoncss of the noee fignted in JVbfrs and Qnfria m 
Anthropoloffif (Plate IV, No. SX as “ Auatraloid or Papuan." It msy, I aaid 

that almost every type of noes except the relmtmi may be comliinetj with this; a 
few aberrant forms of nose occur, and 1 remember one Sumugolo who hod a high- 
bridged " Duke-of-Wellington " nose. 

On the cultural «Je the moat obviona charaetoriatics of the whole group is the 
preiiominancc in the decorative art of what Dr. Haddoa has called geometricid 
designs. This essential unity of design is most readily seen in the tattoo patterns 
of the women of these groups which, if Aroma be excluded, may almost be spoken 
of oa identical. 

Such essential unity as this does not cxiat, or if it doo?, cannot at present bo 
detected among the gronpe of natives who foitu the next series to be diacuased. 
Broadly speaking these may be sunnnariaed as the hill and mountain man, who 
oTCupy the hinterland of that jisrt of the coast that is not inhahitad by Papuan 
tribes. The majority—perhaps all—of these tribes speak Papuan langringiw, but, 
na ter os I know, none of them have the Btaturo and bulky I’apaan phyaifiuo such 
as chatactariBea tlie tribes of llie Mamba and the Elamo stock of the Papuan 
Quit 

Further, individuals with curly hair occur in some of these tribes, though 
tlwir uumber ia very small. like the coastal tribes Just deaoribed 1 regard all tho 
trihia of this seriea as being the reanlt of the mixture of Proto-Papuana and 
inunigrant Mebmesiana Although tho tribes of thia series are voiy liitio known, 
I behove it is poeaiblc to define certain, groups. 


Tue Koiaui Gnour. 

Koiari is the term used by the Motu and their iieighbonra on the coast for the 
tnt«a inhabiting dieir hinterland, w., tho footbiiis and the lateral spurs of tUo 
main range. It is td«, the term applied by Mr. itaj to the several dialecta of tho 


' I tab-ra Uim Uw W# itd by l-apuMuj, tl« p««fbility of a m-ht 

itan l»ingtit,a toI aA ofto..,a mi I thmuZef^towSL 

almMl o«rtoi,.ly O|>orauv« in oUikt^^ part* of U,. worbt. m Sanraak, wbsra tlm .la,mbto*.Tf 
chbf. may (low tlu. »«« bo bghtor cotoun^ ika HHiglSwtrkJ 
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Inngiu^ epoken liy ft num^Mir of tribes (ell bill mfio or moiintsiiiocrs) whom I 
inoludo in ibe Koiari Groop. I have not boon able to sotiafy myseif that Koinn 
is aelimUy tlio iimne of a given tribo, Uwngh as Htaled by Mr. Bay (op. cif. it 351) 
this mivy be tlie cusu ; tsertainly the name seoms to be loosely applied to tbe 
itiluibitanis of many entail aeltlementa in tbo Astrolabe Bango behind Fort 
Moresby, and aioy thus have come to l» tej^ed as u tribal name. 

I regard the foUowing tribes as botonging to the Koiaii Group; Gasiri, Sogert, 
Uliori, Ebo, Agi, and Merokn. All these live in tbo binterland of the Motn tribes. 
With tho possible exception of the Irmui. who live on tlie slopes of Mount Bride 
and are said to speak a Koiari dialect, tlio Moroka appear to be tbe most oaateriy 
tribe of tlie Koiari gronpi while to tbe west tbo Vanapa river may be regarded aa 
tlieir boundary. 



Mcasnromente token on tl» living (10) show Ibat tho Koiari are oicanticepliala 
witli an average stature of 1'582 ul (ratlior under 63 iiicbsa)f there is, bowovor, a 
curious discrepancy between tbe index ealeulated from measiiromcnts taken on tlio 
limg and from akullii, Whui^ the former (10) overage 78 and show a min. ot 
73 aud a n m, 83, tbe average oraiikl index of seven Koiari akulia collected iu tbe 
You XXXIA. ^ 
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iieighbourhowl gf Port Moroaby is 70 with a miii. of 67 nrwl a tims, of To. Tiic 
cratlia in queation include three skulls collcoted on the roail to WarLutta, and the 
explanation of the diecreponcy ie prolablj to be found tu the fact that inoet, if not 
ull, these skulls have been collected within 20 miles of Port Moresby, On tlie other 
hand, some of tbe livings subjecte tuiiasnj'e<l come from further inland, whence no 
»ku1b have been collected, if we except the single Eokoda skull alteudy inontione<l, 
with a utaniul index of 77* oolleoted by C/aptoiii Burton from die neighbourhood 
of Mount Victoria, whioh may iierhnps be attoched to this ytonp. Plate XXX 
sliows a number of men belonging to the triboa of the Koinri group, Xone of 
the men in tide photegrapb have the full beards worn by the tu^ority of tlie older 
men. Plate XXXL,1 igure ],sbowa the full beard wont by n man of Meroka who, 
to jiulge by hia photograph, is unusually fat for a Papiiaaian. kituty Koiari wear 
a moiietache, ajid it is not very uncommon for the hair of tlie face to present a 
liuge of red or ginger colour. 


TflJt Kat^K Guoup, 

Men of much the same build and bright as the Kokri are met in iho 
Jiigltor mountains behind the Koiari aonet Captain ftarlou ntatiis that these tribes 
speak dialects akin to Koiari, but that they are dieliuguishetl in tbrir native 
inoimtains by the sporran-likc gannent worn by the mon. Four of Ihcae 
rnounmineem, measured by Ur. Haddoa, had an avotuge cephalic index of 
81 (min. 78, max. 83), and an average staime of 1'613 in. (68J inchoa). 

The men of some of these sporran-wearing tribes, living in the nrigbboiirhood 
of the '- Gap" at a height of over 6,000 feet, oro descrilmi by Captnin Barton as 
ruther light-skinned men, of excellent physuiue and ple^nt iincoijutruinwl 
umunenL Plate XXX I,Fignre 3. shows a group of men from the noighbourliood of 
the Gap. Their appcaranoc eoiidasively shows that, in spite of coming from the 
heart of British Xow Guinea and sjieaking o Papuan language, they possess more 
Mriauestan Limn Papuan blood. 


Tjib Gxuia Gkuui’* 


Tlic Grtria is the boBt known of a number of tribes wlm live te the east of the 
Koiari territory, and speak dlaJecIa of a Papmn, bujguage wMch difibrs from the 
various Koiari lougiiea.* Hence the name Garia may lie mjcfully applied to 
the group of which this tribe is tlw best known mpreacutativa 

The Garia dialecte-for llicre nr« two foms of a stock liiiiguBge spoken hy 
differeut tribes of the group—uro spoken over a coiisidentblfi area to the west of 


< U 4eenii likely ilist Isaan^ Jong remaia su tiutiortB«»t fie^lor iti tJic tliffi:r«;Ltiiitiiiu 
sn<l gioaiang ot rij litllc knuwn irilMi of U» Main Bangv miJ tU foot hilU. ^ 
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the K^mp Welch Kiver, which conetitiitca tlicir eai^Leni Jxmndiiry.^ The heaiU 
qtiArtcra of the trills speaking them mtty lie tcg&ttJetl aa the Covemor Loch Bosge, 
whacicc they have spread in a westerly direction towaTihi ihe coaat^ the most 
westerly irifjej the Mnmikom, hieing in con tact with the coastrJ folk behind Gaik. 
Twenty men of the eaatent branch of Ihe Garm^ inliAhiting tlie neighbourhood of 
the western bank of the Kemp Welch, gave nn average cephalic index of 77 (inin. 
72, max. SG)^ and were pFedominantly mcsaticephalic. Four skulls which I ooUected 
from the bueh in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gark viUage of Gm^ro iirCi 
however, all bdichyceplmlic with an average cephalic index of B2'3,fl dmrapaney 
w'hsch emphasises the ncceasity for the cxatuifmtioii of large uumheraL The avorogu 
stature of twenty mon is I'BOS m., and their general appeunuice suggests that the 
Fapuan dement, though present k decidedly aubordinateL This idea receivea 
support from tlio character of the nose, liie root of which ia often uiodemtely high 
with a tip that is seldom hookedp as weU as from the fact that their hair may l>& 
curly or even wavy. In this and in nifliiy eulLural matters they resemble their 
neighbours the Sinaugolo who speak a Melanesian latigiuige. 

Flute XXXI, Figure 3, represciita two Garia men. Hie man with short hair and 
w earing no ornament ia Gehoka Xamo, the horeditaiy cliief of the Garia, formerly 
lilsci the lender t>f the Sinnugolo in war. Like hia father lieforo him, ha is 
uudoubkdly the most inhuential nritivo in the whole liiutcrliiud of the Central 
district. The figure seated beside him ia his brother* 

I have seen and measured only five men speaking the Manukoro dialoot. 
belonging to the Lakumi tribe who iidiatiit tiie iip[)er n^irhcs of the Hunter and 
Mu^rove hi vara. As far m tins linutcd number goes, they seem to be intber 
tiilkr and mote dolichocephalic than Uio eastorji Garia, and one oE ihom luul curly 
hair w'hlch wsa almost wavy. Behind the Garia and rather to their east, in the 
mountains Ijetwcon Mount Pottor and Mount Ohree {Dadigoro), ana found the 
Kokik tribe, epeaking a kugiiage which Mr. A. €. EngUish caMs Bumi^ and which 
it appears he coaaiders Hcarly nektoil to the Garia. Six iiien from the village uf 
Semmine were ineeatloephalic, with an average cephalic index of 77 and a stattire 
of 1-578 in. (62 inehes), 

Althougli I wllected uo specimons ot this language my information was to the 
effect that the Eokik or Barai language was distinct ftotn that of the Garia, and 

* HivDt dialeetB may br lemuHS the auit^m and veeiuru Oark -Of pprliap^ mow idniply foe 
nameii after tlie twu h^i known of ihe tribea wUch Apd'ak \hom rbspiJtJtivftly. Thv Mamikoro 
(weitieni) dklect is vpokeb by ihe kfauukotUp Tjikumi, lov*, 31edeua^ Gaiioi, Vcifafi, ^luarUp 
Koberi, Dua nJul UDanu ttibea or ocitmuaaitivii for although some of them iiiimea apply v* 
tribee it ii pwiUe that not all ilo, Tim (inria (eastern) diakot ii apokifu by (lAriB, GoAoni^ 
Gea, 1‘eiiL, Wasiia^ Glcabu,GereeL 

’ The likeiieso betweea (leboka Name and hla bToifocr ts f|aJte obviutm uwl tnkeii with Lhti^ 
Mi^ciry of Jiift family elcorJy indioile* that hii |shyu^ type fairly tH^pre^ats that of thi* 
arHti>cni£y of the tribeu Hi* heiglit la liSa» m, (04 iucht^), tX U f3-3» Fac* J. &&*?, Xan, L 74^, 
Thii root of the dcmc ia liigh aud ruuncUnl. aud exoe|it the tein|?onl niiucka would be 
regordcK] oa being imdiilj developed the featuma of this Hubj^ mght be thoee of an iuieUigeui; 

£u3fd|iriuL 
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thiti cipitiioii is sIiatl^c] bj ilr^ Kay.^ 1 was toSd Uiat the Bnmi toBgiiog^ is also 
fipikeri hy a tribe whoni the Kokiln eall Koki^ while a, ilialet't nf the Hauie laiigEiigi^ 
ia fipokei) by the K<iiiki> tribe g<iiiiewhat to the »oiith of Mouut Obreti. Kay 
iiiuiitioim ^0 estfocl Ifioguage which ho culb MiiliihA^ which was formerly Bpoketi 
by the coastal ue^rhlKiiirs of the MahukiiriLip ^tul an iilmcitii extinct dialect colled 
laibiu II vQcaiitikry of which \m been eoHeetod asd pnbliaheti by Hr. A. C, Englfoh.* 
I hft?e hmrd of a liUiypngOr called Mnluha, used in tlio hillB strctcliing eostwanb 
from the Kemp Welch Kiver liehiud Kwaipo to tlic bintertnnd of Xeakoro Voy, 
but (oven cuppoBing my in forma tlDii w be reliable) 1 do nut know wliether this is 
the same bugimp m that montioDcd by Mr. Iby. 


Thk Kovjo GkOue. 

1 ho relaticnsbip of the various tribes inlmbitiiig the mGitutaiiiuus hinterloud 
of Mekeo, Nam and Kahndi is one of the moat complex ptoblema preficnted by the 
elJiiioJogy of British New Guinea, 

With a flingla excepLioii our kiiciwledgo of these Iritiea ie extremely limittxl i 
some ape^ik Papuan languages^ otlicrs Mokneisiau^ but even a slight aci|iiiiuitane€ 
with theae people aliowa tliut kcguiige ia not a ciriUmon of race, fur broadly 
speaking tlie members of these tribes aro alike in general nppearnneej i^aing short, 
doikp and frizzly-huiretb The sotialpgy of Lbo Kuni, tlie beet knowu of thos^w 
niouiiialn tribes, has bcmi described raceuLly by P'ethor Egidi * and it tuny be that 
Llio oustolue of nil these people show a suhstantiat agreemuatiu 

Tlio women all wear a Darrow [^ilncal band instead of the ijcttieoai of 
Hmir eastern aelghVAiure the Koiiui, and oil iniiabit HUiall settlements of m 
impeitaaimnt eliaractOF percluNi on the euxumit of mxor-hacketl ridgeSp Those 
coHoctions of houses ore geiiemlly etoekaded and often defended by apear pita. As 
the idhai iiiumis of tliese piKipLe are doubtful or scarcely known, wo may speak of 
these inoiinLainoars us fqmiiug tlic Koviu group* Kuvio being the mujie for 
Mount Vide around which theso tribes am ilktribidCiL Some of the ceminunitles 
of tills group^ inltEtbiting the head waters uf Lbd St, Joseph and its trilintari^j hudd 
stts^ieiisiuu bridges iicroae thcoe lomnts. 

Plate XXXIPigitrc l^rcpiesents a group of Kuui uien \ it will be noted Lliat 
iDosfc of them liavo Molanesian fftnviuni^ They itre ineanticephaljo with an avcrsige 
(15) cephalic index of i8,vijjd aUliuugh Ihcy arcsliurt^ tho average of eight men Ijoiiig 
only 1 542 in. (flD| inctiuFiX their staiure is by no uieaiis so low as tluit of the men 
of some gf iha oomnmnilies Kviiig in tho mounUiiia further inknd. 

The Kuril a Motimestaii kngnagg ^hich Dr, Strong conriderH k remark- 
shla for the paucity of its tmmeruk “ It extends over a cr™ickrahkim^a,melndiiig 
the small districts of Kapeka. Idoich), Keakamanm Duvodeva, and is atso spoken ioi 

* 0 ^ «r'l., [I. 

* Atutial 190O~'t0OK 

> -O*- e ViltagKio. gotlotrilrti, Tribu d,i Kuiii- AntArx^j:^ latn). 
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aotne disCatiw u[> tlto Dikfn vnlley.*'^ WilH rcganl to Itapcka, this |H!ople has 
uudoiihtfidiy coino into cIoBe contact with Mckeo, and lias contributorl towards Ilia 
peopling of the Mekeo plains; it £a thotofore not aiirprising to find that Lim ILapeka 
“certainly uae aotiie Mekw (nimomlB," 

IL api>ears that no other Meinneaian tauguage is spoken as far inland as the Kiini, 
and the mouniatneerfr aroiiDd them ejieak Papuan langitagca Tliese almost unknown 
lieopie may provisionally bo called the Kamaweka, a torm anggeatod to me by 
Captain Barton, which is need by some of the hfokeo tribes for the ialmbitauto 
of the higher mountains, ^reasureiuents taken by Dr. Strotig show that the 
Kaiuaweka arc among tlie shortest of the tiatives of British Now Guinea. Eleven 
men, from the nei^iboiirtiood of Inanvorcno on the liiava rivor, give an average 
atatore of t‘4S7 in. (S&j- inohoaX the estmtu^ ))cing 1 *-173 iti. and l‘G25 m. witli 
only one nmn exceeding 1-575 m. 

The average eephaUe index of lliese men is 73, f liave seen only one ninn from 
the Insva valley, the youth sliown in J’Utc XXXlE Figure 3, hut I am told that 
not all liis fellows pmseut the some rcpidalve appearance. 

The Mafulu, wlioac villagea run castwarda ii> the mountaiiui behind Mt. 
Davidson and hft. i’ixoko, are almost us short as the men of Inauvotene und are 
even more mindheaded. The average height of seven men, measured liy Dr, Strong, 
was 1*513 u. (534 Inelics), The tallest man wan only 1-602 lu. white the shortest 
meostirtHl 1-462 ut Tin* average cepbalk index of these ttieti is 80 (min. 7C, mux, 
85X ''These people have a heavy Elu-owing spear nnd a nmtow shield some 
6 feet long, made from the soction of a tree trunk. They also have a short how, 
about 3 feet loug, Although their villages arc defonilcd by pallsailes and 
pitfaUs, they build tree honaea They have largo of aweet potatoes 

oocupying the fairly open country, wbicb in thosu hillii is found at a height of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet.*' 

Further east, and situated in tlie heart of the main range, are the Kanihisn 
villages visitml by 5Ir. C. A. W, Mouckton and the Itev, P, J, Money in 1006. Tlie 
tUustrations of nntneroua objects cclloctsd liy Mi-, Motickton during his journey 
allow of nodoabt hut that these people are related to those living in the neighbour- 
liood of Iklouut Yule.* 

South of the Mafulu and ea.4t of the Kiini are found a people spcAking n 
Papiiun language which Dr. Strong calls Fuyuge. I shall therefore apply this 
name to the folk speaking this hngnage. Tims defined, the tenu includes the 
Koroua settldl imueiliately behind the Kuhudi anti Doum, who speak Melanesian 
dialects, Tlie eastern oxtensioii of llie Fuyuge language is unknown, hut Dr, Strong 
status tliat ** it certainly comes into contact with dialects of the KoiaH group of 
languages.'’ 

Sir William MacGrogor has deaeriljeii the natives of Mount Semtehley, which 

* -nib wad the followtCK iwviMgw in inverced coiiiniiu m« quotatiDua from Df. StroBg'* 
maDUicripl outo 

» .iAinwr/ /fijpprf IBOft-lDOS* 
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he ill 1896 duriiijp lii* joumey aui-ui^ Uic ialfimt, »bij aJthonKh r ha^T) no 

meBsureniftiitu of these |wojilo ant] hove never seen them, Iiis deswriptioQ and tli® 
phott^mpb reprotluoed in PJate XXXlI,Fit'iiie 3. indicate that these teoimtcineer^ 
are l^pn^Mekneaiana and not Papuans. Sir William writes : - Tf.eso people are of 
timiBual mtereat on account of their geographical poeition. In ootour they are of 
a dark brenze. a shade darker than the coast people of the central district, but 
much lighter than the men of the Fly Estuary, Tiiey are fully up to the ave««e 
sire of Papuans,* and many would 1« described os Wing bony and wiiy rather 
than niuseular. They are much Liiigcr men than those of titc ielande and of 
immy i^rte of the east end of the ialamL Ainoi,g»t the something over a 
lainditd natives present there was not one rritJi straight or wavy hair; and there 
was only one man that could be called haiiy. . . . Tl,e young men wear the hair 
plaitesl into small cord-like divisions, often not thicker than a crew qoUl, but 
•laaally with s^b stripes of leaves, red and yelbw in each pliut The elderly men 
wear their hair short and unpkited. ... The young mon wear the eyebrewa in 
»e nature condition ; tlie eldere cnltivato whiskers, but vigorously depilate the 

e ac«,it aa gives aBomswliatgmteBquii ckritadappeamn^^ 

tav, ^i,i„gh lip, u, ^ 

trifl ** "^1 "** Ibc dun strungur. In aburt, thdr fculutus ajc A 

1 ujrr ‘™ ““ • • ■ TJ.n aWnr n,.n 

«th« pcniKAd Kind nai sinll,, miul, ot n,li„ dnlb i ih, }«uig men .lieee to ibe 

^liuuuier, lit Uie great peeulmritir ef their etntoiee is that the pette coneealeiX 

li^lk ^d>™loH in leseoe till the irlule reeebee Die 

Imlkot.etold.heei Tiie ebjeet of thi. ™ net deer. The rt, eppeer 

lil«t'm»'*tl ^ also wear a perineal biuul, hut in 

W etoth 1„«, 2 leet bmea ami -J feet leug ruuumg d^tog aleug the 

tK are^n’n/ '* “ “*‘*° “ «'“< •« ^pt in podtieii. 

them TImv I /** ®™*^***®"*^ anil the arciatic aeuee ia net wall duvelopial in 

d " J!!*?' “”■* ‘“™ "" onnuumuutien = the «ptum 


I It (M obVlDUD tlllt Sir WillwQl dwft |,t,t ^ ^ 

<Wii»d ill thii. |«per. •*«« 

■ Altnaal JtsfioHt 1890-1607, Ajl[leiiilix p. 7, 
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Adiien'UUm L 
Tlif A^vt»tlnt, 

I^othing is known couconiing the populfldoD of the lower tuountiiins on Uie 
northern aide of the main range or of the tiortheru footluIJa, though hfn Mcmckton 
liiiB told ute of small tniHleratelf lighl-colonred hill-men who antil recenltj raided 
the Collingwooci ftai^ villages. The Agaiambo inhabit a voat moiaas udand from 
KeUikenia Bay, ix., in the hinterland of the Barigi ucmntry, and the discovery of 
this tribe gave rise to the accounts of " web-footed " l*apuans which were widely 
circulated some yearn ago. 

The Agaianibo have been vtsited by Mr. Monckton, Sir Fiancia Winter, and 
again by Captain Barum. Sir Kmticie Winter states that they have occupied the 
swamp for a time that extends l>ack beyond native tradition. **.41 one time 
they were fairly nuiucrous, but n few yean ago some epideniio reduced them tn 
alnnit forty. They never leave their morass, and the Barugj oasitred na tliat they 
were not able to wjdk proi>erly oit hard ground, and that their feet soon bleed if 
they try to do so. The man tliat came on shore was, for a native, middle-aged, 
lie wnntd have lieen a fair-sited native if his body from Ida hips downwards had 
Iteen proportiountc to the upper port of hie frame. He had a good cheat, and, for 
a native, n thiok neck j and his anns matcliod his trunk. His buttocks mill thtgba 
were diapropordoitately small, and Ida legs still more so. His feet were short and 
broad, and were very thin and dut, with, for a native, weak-lookiug toee. , . , Tlie 
skill above the knees of the man wiia in loose folds, and tlie sinews and inusclea 
around the knee w'ore not well developed. The inusclcs of the shin were much 
lie tier developed thmi those of the cnlf. In tlic ordinaiy native tlie skin on tlie 
loins is smooth and light, and the anatomy of the body is olearly disecmihic, but 
the Agaiambo nian liiid several folds of thick sldu or muscle aert^s tlie loina, 
which coiiceskvl titc outline of {da ftamo. On placing one of four natives of the 
some heiglil alongside Lite iiiarslv-iiian we noticed that our native was aliout 3 inclies 
higher at the Idjis, . , . The woman, who was of tuidiUe age, wa.'i much more 
slightly formeil tlian the man, hut her legs were short and slender in proportion 
to her %ure, whtcli, fnnu the waist to the knees, was clothed in a wrapper of 
native cloth," * 

Although the Agaiatnbo speak a Tapnon language which Sir Francis 
says is the same as that spoken by the Barigi, they are not PapuniiB. Tins Is 
indicated by their shoit stature and by tbeir skin colour, whidi Mr. Mouckton tells 
me is dhsiinctiy lighter than that of the true Papuans. Tliey must accordingly be 
classed as Pnpuo-Metniicsians, but whetlier us aberrant Masini or as Western 
Papno-Melauesiuna is uncertaiiL Figutes 1 imd 2 of Pbte XXXIII are full face 
views of two Aguinmlio; Figure 3 la ii proiile of one of these men. 

■ Jnuuitf Ar/eri, ISOi^ioos, [ip. 14, IS. 
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Aiiotsucjj n. 

Otdique Eyet »n Papmsiawt. 

These were first roeorded by 0. C. Stone,’ who, writing of the Koiari, 9 (iys that 
in A few “ tiig eycB are Mongolian Uka those of Siamese." 1 Jmva inyself 

B^a oblique eyas aniyng the Kolta. tJic Motu, the Poltao (cf. Plate XXIX. 
Iiganjs 2 and 3^ uid at Hula, while Captain Barton has noticed them at Annua. 
Oblique eyes am often narrow, U, the palpebral fisanre is unnow and the 
epicaiUhuB may be tolerably weU maiketl. Oblique eyes may be associated with 
ourly, wavy, or almost etmight lu^, but they alao occur in iudivCdoala with typical 
ftuziy hair as in the Iltila youth shown in Plate XXXin, Figure 4 


Bxj^anation of PUntta. * 


l^T* XXI y. 

Pi«. ].—Group of Mota yoatba. (CupL F, R. Birton.> 

•» ®-—typical Motn. (Oapt F. B. Barton.) 

1 , , a.—Youug ulult uf Oiiile. (CApt F. B. Eation.} 

Plat* XXV. 

Fig. 1.—Alipiu Ora of IToliocIaJ villago, (Ot. A, G Hoddob.) 
,, ^ 9.^AliiiU Ora of HoIwkUj rfllage. {D,. a. G Baddon.) 
« a—A Motq youth fnnu Ekra«. {< 51 , 0 , y. ft. Barton.) 

B 4.^A Votu girl of Port Ufoneohy. (Capt F. E Baitoa.) 

Plate XXVL 

Pig. l-^Muo Mid wouum of Hnk. (Oipi, p, a Barton.) 

„ S.—adfli) of Kookalo (Aroma). (Ckpr. t\ ft. Barton.) 


Plat* XXVIJ. 

Fig. l.^Mun of Eeakalo (Anma). (0»pt F. E Bortoii.) 
o *■— Nat™ of Koto, (Dr, A. C, Haddmi.) 
a 3.—Noti™ of flora, (Dr. A, G Haddan.) 

Plat* XXvriT. 

Fig. L—Men of Wniiuo. (CapL P, E Bortoo.) 

„ Moloeo youthiiL (CApt P. E Bortoii.) 


Plat* XXIX. 


Fig. 1.—Oimngu Ongopoliio, .ibirf nf l„„ri vilUnv Moto™ 
.. t-A PokoowotUML (Mr. ttavid BoUanti^; 
iMiijit F. ^ Buiom] 


(Dr. JL G UoddoB.) 
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Platje XX^ 

V^liAgo c«iiBtiiblfla of ft □□miter dl iCoiiui WlkgM, (Cftpt. F« B- BitrtiHi.) 

FuAtm XXXT- 

U—A KoiftTt of llemka. (iSr 13* O. Farb<«^) 

„ Group of Kigi mirn. (Oiipi« F, 3%. BArtouH) 

3,—Goftft muQ. {fir. Cl G* SeligitmncL} 

Fultk XZXfi, 

F^g. 1.—Root mm. {B*v. FftUier FiLliHleaii.} 

^ %—Youtb of ItULuvomne. (Qipt F. E. Buliui«) 

X —Men of Xonobft, MEiuni Scrnlcblej^ (C4|il^ F. R Burton*} 

PliA.'TS XIXXfTli 

Flg+ L—Agnumbo rnurt. {Ckpt* F. B- 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE ABAUCANOS. 

Bt R . E. JUtcham, 

Local Cori'esponrleat of the Hoyal ADthropological InstiUte. 

IWiTB Platjw XXXTV, XXXY] 

The Arnucaaoe, aa tlie lodiana of Southern Chile arc gcdcrally called, form one of 
the most iudomituble wtices of whicli we Imve any roeonL DnTin<; more tlmn 
three centiiriee they ufTered such resistance to the S^muieh amiSv hitherto 
iDvincible in botli Americas, that within their territoriee ooloniea oonld only 
l>o tnaintaiued in the iimoetliftte vicinity of walled towns or fottiRcd stronghoUie. 
Even the most impregnable of these were tune after time iHMd to the grouml, iind 
tbeir inhabitants massacred, by ttieso hardy barbarinna 

In a former article* 1 have treated of the principal pliyaical clmraotore of 
tins race, and now propose to give a abort sketch of the moat striking traits of 
their daily life. 

Many writers liave described the maunera and ciistoing of the Arancanes, 
frequently, however, in a superiieial way. Among the older Spanish writew, 
notwitbstonduig, we have some very iinporlimt acconiita, and of Into yeara two 
most notohle works Imvo appcaretl treating on this subject. dr Chilt;, by 

Joed Toribio Slediua. and the ffistoria tie la CivUtiaeicm tn la Ammania^ by 
Tomas Gttovam. 

My remarks are tlie resolt of perecnal observation during a tbiee yenre' 
residence in Indian territory among Uis tribes of the Cautin valley, and gly* in 
the neighliourhood of Angol and Tmiguen in ttie Molleco province, MHiore tho 
customs Seem to have been modtded, I have consultod die moat reliable of the 
old authoin of tlic lime of tlic Conquest. 

Although the Amucano U oxtremel}' conservative and Ludisposcil to change 
his inauDQr of life, two pritidpol factors liavu tciidml to modify considerably his 
aocial comlition. The hrst was foreign Invasion, and the second, really a corollary 
of the hrst, was the introduction of spltitnoua liquors. 

There have lieen two foreign invasions which have left their indelible mark 
on the development of the race* the Eiai by the Tiicjib, and the uecond by the 
SpaniardiL 

The former hist brought the Amucano into toneh with civilisation. From Uiis 
epoch date hUknowlcilgo of domoatic animalB, of the clomenta of agriculture, and of 
such arts as weaving and metal wmking, Tim period also sees him firat begin to 

adopt a mote sedentary life, constructing rude huts instead of the usual tMo or 
skin teat. 

* /««!. /art, ^Miv (latMh ppi IIO-ISCC 
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As HiixuIhdUU 1m jtisLfy mmarked;, " ihe most diflbult and ih^ most 
iinpoftaEit in iho history of hotnan society is perhapa the chiui^ from a 

nomadic to an agricultural life." Hiis change among the Arancaiios was not 
brought about by any oampulaory conditions^ but seeniB to Imw heon adopted 
gradually by the race on seeing tho advaiitiige$ aceming from tlie new mode of 
lifep and at first only in a very desultory way* 

Tlie Spanish conquest brooght with it knowledge of new ciereals and pknta„ 
other domestic anmalS;! a fuller use of motaIs> and a coiisideralile change in tho 
tribal govemnieiitp owing to the oecesstty of continnetl union to i^pel the invader. 

The introdnotioiL of spirituauB liqnora did not^ for a coneiderablu timo^ make 
much Leadv^ay* The relations betweeu the wliiLos snd the Indiana wero so 
strained, and the storn^ hartl di^iplino of coustsiit warfare so muinuiiinid, that 
llic results uf thio traffic wore not for a long time api^areut. But after the 
declariition nf the Bepublicaii Govenunent^ when there werv longer lupsea of 
it liecimie a lucrative biiainessj and many Im^ fortunes worn maile by 
distilling cheap "firewater'* in the rroutier districia. To euch a degree did this 
iniffic attain that it h a ccoumon s^iying in the smith tlnit tlie diatiUers did in a 
few years what the Spaniards failed to accomplish in three centuries—reduced 
the tameless Ar&iicano, This vice lias taken such n hold of the Indian that la 
genera! ii has completely changed hia character and nmde of life, mid from being 
a fietee, untiring^ vengeful patriots he has beooino a drunkon^ cringing, scudlcss 
vagakuid, who would sell land, eiodc, wife, daughtois, or his sntd itself to indulge 
in fiis craving desim for drill L 

CMMn ^. —Prior to the Tiicosk invaeioti of the northern tribes tlie Araueaijoa 
led a purely Domadic life os hunters, shifting tlieir lo/rfos from time to time as the 
eMigencies of Llio ehase demanded. Their only dress consisted of tho skins of 
wild beasts, j^molinies ^ls aprons by strips of hide from the waist, or i:^scd 
cornerwiso lietween the logs and brought up uuder a waistljanA In winter they 
protecUM.! Lhumsclvos from the cold and rain by long blankets of funs coarsely 
ftcwn together, or by guannoo skina, after tlio fashion of the Patagonians of the 
present daj% In those earUcr days, men and women alike wore their hair long 
and braided into two long pkiU, faetened tcgetlior at tlio tips by etripa cl bide* 
Kaw% however, tliis fashion is left to tho woiuen, and the men wear a mane, cut 
off $j;|uare a little a1]ovo the shoulders, and boiiud round above the oarH with a 
bright-coloured womtod band or cotton handkerchief, red being the favourite 
colour Formerly, in warfare, and at their principal feasts, the warriors wore the 
heads of wUd beasts as helmets, the sldna and tails hanging down their backs, and 
fa^iteneti uuJor the cMu by fltmpa. They alao faahionod rude sleeveless shirts of 
the softer skiiis, using ejelca^ needles of lioiie or tliuru, ami thin strips of liidu or 
vegetable fibre. In aonie parts they also produced a coa™ kind of fibre cloUi^ 
employing rusboi, fibton^ grasses, or the stringy limer bark of certain tre^ This 
was evidently an Imported custom, and w^us probobly learnt from the Calchaqnk 
who inhabited the eastani dopes of the Andes north of tho 32iid degteo. Tlrore 
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ifl iBaaoii to believe tliat they had leameii the ludimciits of aptniiinfr nnj ’wettviog. 
probably from the same BOiirce. before the anivai of the Incas (drea A.r). 145 Q), 
and that they atilieed the wool of the gnanaooa slain by their hunters in the 
oonfbction of articlt:^ of dress. 

ITie tneas fiitrodnced the Ibnia and vicuna into the country, and from that 
time weaving became a leeagutaod art among the nortbom tribes^ although farther 
south the possession of a few at these animals was eoiiBidered as a sign of oon- 
siderable wealtli. But the W'^jing of woollen clothing did not become genenihsed 
till the introduction of nheep during the Spanish occupation. Tin's animal 
meroaued mpidly in the fertile phiuis of Southern Chile, and shortly formed one 

of the principal sources of riches among the Indiana. ToKlay, cotton cloth is also 
extensiA-oly usetL 

The dress of the Aniucanoa, both men and women, consists of two principal 
garments, the dtamal and the icHlia or macm^i, both raaile of coame native doth, 
generally of a dork blue colour. The fonner is worn by the men in gniue of 
breeches, and oonaista of a wjuare of olotli passed iK-twcen the 1^ with t!ic four 
mmeta drawn up under a waistbeJt. By the women it is worn draped over tlto 
Ht alioulder, whore it is fastened witli a them, pointed bone, or a silver pin. 
Tassing under the right armpit, it envelops the body and Iiangs to tlio knee, kept 
in place by a woollen cord or waist band. 

The ietdla of the women is a Biiidicr square, and hangs from the neck, mantlo 

ion. )t is gejiemlly discarded iiidoors. Since the introdiiction of cotton gooils 

tie meu luualty wear coarse sLirteof tliis material; formerly this gannodt was 

made of wft skins. Over all they wear the o, /xmcAo. A hamikerobief 

OT st^ of cobuied wool j, bound round ttie forehea.1. and compktos 

tlie omimry dress. 


so barefoot, and seldom wear the row hide sandaU of the 
lah peasant, although some of those who live in the neighbourhood of the 
towns, and are brought more Into ooutact with civiliaation, occasionally wear 
w an lats. Tli« childreu gencrelly run about quite nude, or at most with a 
nmall^n apron, which, however, they discard in thoir gamoa. 

. ■'^™noanoe are not so much given to pereonul adcrament as 

savage or barbarian reces, although the women show a certain love of display, 
^icient and the most univereal of their .^inkets are nndoubtedly the 
bluish t l^nght-colonied atones. They usually employ green or 

Chilft t.n fl <5otuitry, them ihitta, a miiiio couiiuodIj' ado|i!:i>fi in 

“? ? “““ '>“■ ‘I-' '«“> 

i»ea jmll *eU. .m,l ccWrcd pobUo. hr the ,»k« p„q««. 

■ftd. nnd ,* 1 ' Ifuja# them n kDowkMiga of the m. of uintol, will bath 

omamonta w .'"* axtcnsively worked for onninioiital purfioeei.. Tlirao 

.r».»eoo, w«, .00a,,. ^ w„rt,..„»ri.ip, 
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of llicm show conBidcmljilf) luganuity in tlieir fabiication. After the Spaiiiah 
occupation mitl tliu aettling uf missionutics among them, tlio crosa, L'Specinlljf tbo 
Maltese, became a fav'oimte itceign in their Bilverwork, Hie chiefs nsetl spuis. 
bits ami atimips of silver, anil froquciitly mloructl llieir auiltllffl, bridles and whip 
handles with the Banio iiictal 

Owing to the Sjiaiiiard'a greed for gold, and the dungers to which its displuy 
exposed them, this metal became Icaa and loss used, but their love for ailvor 
ernauienta continues up to the present day. 

The priiLcipal lulomuients of the wunton consisled of enormona coninga in 
the farm of a half disc, frequently mefiauring 6 inohos m diameter, Lnaccleta, 
uecklctB, oolhus, bead bauds, waist bands, and long pins with large heads in the 
form of discs, half-^tnoons,or Uall-aliojied. These wctc uijed to fusteri tlieir mantles. 
A favourito omaiiicnt is a strip of soft Itidc covered with rows of email eilver 
bonda Tliie is worn either os a head or waist band, and very frequently as a 
collar. Binge, usually plain stiver lands, are frequently worn. Aiiotlicr favourite 
oruaiueiit b the «fi. or chain pendant, worn suspended by o clasp from the breast, 
and haviiLg small trinkots hung at the extremity, 

Tim Araucano neither daubs his face with paint nor uses tattooing aa a means 
of beoittifying Ids petuoiuil appeatunce, although fomerly their war parties 
painted their faces to strike terror into the hearts of their enemies. The elaborate 
designs and loleiu itinrka used by oome of the northem mce® fieema to have lnul 
no comitorptirt among them, and they sceiu to hove lurd no ajieciai identificalion 
mark to (^tiugulsh them if sldii in battle, this task falling to the lot of the 
women who ttsoally followed the war party not far in the rear. 

Ab 1 have already mentioned, the primitive dwelling of the 
Araucano was the tdtio or skin tent, such as is oven now* used by the Indian 
irilies of the Sauthem i‘ainpaa When tliisy began to leatl a more sedentary life, 
tlu-y cotjatrweted nide wattle and daub huts, tho cross-pieces of whidi were Imslied 
together with libreus eroopets. These were probably at firat drcular in foi-m, but 
ftitding them too small they afterwards gave tliem no oval aliape, and tiually tiegan 
to build them in their present rectangular dedgn. 

The work of building these huts is a great event ui the life of the Indians, 
Tho construction is not all conducted os cue oporotion. kit is generally divided 
into tliree stages! eacli of which gives occasion for a great feast, especially the final 
one. Oil this occia.sion. if the owuwis a chief, or ia well off, tho feoat Ust« for 
several days. Tlic Bret stage is the erecting of tho poets and framework; the 
second tho tilling-in of the walls; and lastly the thatching of the roaf with long 
iworse nishes. 

Tho hubs vary iu size ocoonliiig to the nocc^ities of the family, being freiii 20 
to 60 feet in length and from 13 to 30 in width; tho walls are about G feat in 
height They arc occupied by the owner, his wives, unmarried cliildreo, and some¬ 
times by other childreii. The children and utimaniwl wen and girla alecp pell- 
insU, sprcadii^ akins on th« beaten earth lloor where fancy dictatee. 
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'Hte buts of Llie oliiefs azitl principal lucii aro divided by btiiiboo sereins, each 
wife Imviug her eaparatc deepine and cooking place; hut among the uniBarrieil ttie 
same ooiifasioj) prevailt 

The rnilian viHagus are iiover lai^, ecldom containing more than a dozen 
hiite, generally fevvor, Thia dlfllike to congregating in miitibora is prnbiihly c relic 
of their old hunting infltinct, and dates froiu the tiois when their niotle of life 
ricceaaitated an extcnaiv'c tract of country for t!ic rcfiuirementa of each fmuilv 
or clan. 


The hotiacliold eSccta are of the ccanticat and mdest deccription. Tlicy nsc 
no tables, and their seats ate dither rough benches or blocks of wood; although the 
Indian for the most part squats ertes-iegged on the ground. They make a rode 
kind of hedetaad of four forkeil sticks, planted in the ground. Two parollol lam 
are placed in tlio forks, ami a home or btdlock hide is etmtehed tightly acroaa them 
and faetened by strips of hide. Their beds consist of piles of sheep skins with the 
wool still on, or bundles of rushes covered with coame native-made blankets, 
Another bundle of rushee or roll of skins forms a pillow, although this latter is 
frequently wanting. 

Tlio rialivo cradle is rather ingenious. It is a kind of basket hung from the 

roof by cords, generally over the bed of the mother, who can thus awing it without 
rising. 

Tlie cooldng ntonsits consist of coarse earthenware pots of diflerent sizes; 
and the iiiesls are eaten from luuglily hollowed wooden platters with rede spoons 
of tlio saiuo material, Tlieir clothes, when not in use. are kept in large hide 
aooka, suspended from wooden hooks faatenttl in the iiprighUi of the house. 

Each wife baa her aeparate fire, cooks the foml niitl attends to the wants of her 
own prcgcoy. 

AUhough the Amucanos are cleanly in their petaons they are not so in their 
Louaehohls; ami. as in most inferior communities, they form a liappy family, tlio 
pigs, ponlty, dogs, cats, etc., all sleeping imder the same roof. 

material used by the Arancanee in their weaving woa the 
nre of certain planta and the inner bark of detenninod trses, esiwciolly the 
n^ochfi {hntmdia fawhich Uwlay are only ntUised for making ropes, bitekets, 
wrda, and fishing line*. Now they use the wool obtained from their nuiuertniB 


■ Bpimlle, shaped like a shuttle and 

a n ^ inches long. At ihc lower cml ia fixed a [wrrorateil stone disc. Tlio 
wool la taken m the kft lemd and wound around the loft arm. the right Imnd 
»mg ust^l to twirl the epindle and draw out the wool Their looms ore also very 

pnimtive and easily ct>nstrocted, and being adjasLabk can be used for any sired 

^ o requ , 'he vertical fruine is about 5 feet high, with a series of iiolcs 

0 inehra ni«rt. to allow the regulation of the 
cn^bar which indicates the whJih of the piece to he weven, TIio cres^lioama top 
>OLEoiu oru ta tli<! upriglits by wooden |)egB, imd ih^ top one cm W 
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Tiimmi (ir lowered iia dej^ired* Both tli&sQ crosB^bam ure provided with i-ow^ of liny 
wowlcn pi OB over wUicli Lite wnq> Is fitrotehod* Tlie shut Lie is long and acecUe-flliajJod^ 
and is iiiaed olternately with eitlier hand. Tlio weft is Imnten down with the siane 
eliuLtfe, or Hometiuie^i by n rude wooden comk When the cloth to bo woven is all 
one etdaur* the wool is dyotl before the weavitig In^ue. When fitripeo or liesigtis 
of other colours are to be introdneed the web is stretched on tlie fmniej and the 
prta not to be dyed arc liound iTiund very Lightly, the binding being sometimes 
greased. Thet^ parts are after carefully given the coioiir minire^h Tire colours 
priiieipally ns&i nto black Jdue, vnrmiUon, yellow, and green- The dyea are for 
the moat part vegetable^ but some mineral colonts niui eartlis are knowm The 
dyoB aie extremely fast* and retain tbeir bright tints till the garment is worn out. 

—Formerly the whole dress of the Araucjino was compoeed of skins. 
Now they are seMom ub&A for tins purpose^ Imt lierve as mgs, beds, saddle iJads, 
et<L Ttioy have two ways of pieservmg and preparing skins, one retaining the 
I^ir^ and the other converting ihein into a kind of leatlier. Tn the Erst easOi the 
fresh skin is stretched ont on the ground^ anEl pegged dow n with siualJ wocKlen 
iMjgs, the inner side uppermost* Wheu it is Lboroughiy dry, it is worked up with 
the hantle aud softoned The matmtaent employed for this pntiiosc is |jeculi?tn 
It is fomitKl of a forked! stick of some hard wood, one leg of wliich is loft longor 
than the other^ The inner aurface of the fork is shaved away to form a shar[» edge 
which is aleo uotdied. At the joint of the fork a piece of flint, iron, or other \wcil 
siilpstancc with a reugh etlgc, llxvd as tirinlj as possilile. The infitmiiieiit is 
hung ton ]Kist by its longer limb, and the skin dmwn to and fro in the notch of 
the fork. Tliis is continued until it is com pie rely sedtenetL la the case of stmps 
and thongs, they are afterwaida niblial with grease to keep them e apple and to 
prevent them from frayingp 

To remove the hair from ilic skin^ It is hist soaketi in wood ashes and w 
On being taken put it is aoniiKjd with shiirp stouas, shells or knives, on the inner 
Miiffacft, nil Lit the njots are looscued, when the air ha ptneked ouL The skin is then 
driisi and treated in the maiiirer desoribed already. 

The priiiciim] skins u&ed are ihoi^* of the puma, gudiiaco^ wild cat, coy pi i (a 
kiud of leaver), fox, deer, otter, and dog ; also ahccpskhis, and tire hides of homes 
and cstlle* 

Finitely .—The Arancaiios liave flccjulred conidderablo skill in the fabrication of 
tins article, Tire Indian territotj' is rich in dirfereut wlooted clayjs, tliose most used 
Icing red, block, slaty blue, ochreona, and wdiite, the red and bWk predominating. 

The pottery h goficrelly made by the wunieu ol the family* wdio nae no other 
tool tlion a spoon-shaped stick to smooth tire surface, which they do by ivetting the 
stick- Tlrey fasldon their ware by welding with their fingera The baac is formed 
in a single piece, and the vcsMel built up by atrips of clay being added and iiVorke^l 
in* The clay is of Hullicicut consistency to retain any form given Le it Eiich kver 
aa it it> Uid on is suasithcd over with the spoou. 

The usual forms given to the household ware are those known as pitchem, {ums. 
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aud pols. Botli tlio ijitcbt>r:» aud tlta pol^ arcs mctd^ with twu ears ur hawdliMj, 
iiwi! only differ in thuir rektivr^ dijunetum. QocasiDiiEdly tlici jars qr piiCLburs are 
giveiu tliesIiaiK? uf soine luiiimt, imnally a Gfieep. Jog, or pig, but; are vqry rudely 
iiLLKldled. 

Beitiiles Lite coarse iiottery ii»c?d for domestic purposes^ the AraiKancs mate ft 
finer kind ftuoh os m frequently found iu their Liurytng pLoce^. The ftlmpfsa iiiosii in 
use for tkifl ware cire howh and amnl] pitohera. It is mode from a fine ted eky and 
gouomlly oTiiameintod with desigus of other cokiuns, sometimes pain ted, ^metimoe 
fonned of clays of other colours let . in like ruosaie. The piiiicipal cotours need for 
these designs ate white and black 

A glue is given sometimes by Lbo addition of a UtUe ground quarts or felspar, 
or more coimnonly by throwing hondfiila of salt into the vessela when they are at 
a rod heat- TI10 ovepa are almplo lades in the ground kept Dlled with burning 
embers and aehea^ and the cooling is done gradually^ 

One particnlAT kind of ware, very IiiglJy prized among the tribes, laornaiiieDtad 
in a pecahar manner. The desigu ia traced out while tlie day oDiu^tosing the veeijal 
ifi BtiU plastic. Following this deeign a clean groove is cut a bout an eighth of an 
inch deep. Tfio vTsael ia then 1 Hiked. Oa cooling, a fine white cljiy mixed with 
jxiwdered aholl is prosed into the grooves, and carefully scmjMKi over aftewortk to 
leave a smooth deau-ent surface. The Imdde is lined with the satno mixture, and 
again set to bako in a fierce fire^ which cAiisea tlie day in the design to sot Tliis 
ware is not glazed but is brought to a bright earfoce by poUshing. The deaignfl 
most usftl ato ohevronB^ choequera, triunglea^ lo^jengeH^ homing and a kind of 

fretwork patberiL All the patterns used ore composed of stmyght and ixatallel 
lifter 

—TJiem'iMiem to be no special rites cornieotcd wdth fire or itg nialntcnancOp 
although formerly there may have been. Thn Indian now^ obtfllna Us fire in the 
orthodox civilised way, by uabig tnatcho$p or with flint ant! «teeL Occaisiottailly I 
have soon it produced by the fTiclion of two slicks, one lianl and |>oiutOfl* llio othof 
rotten and extremely dry. The pointed stick is rolled rapidly lietwceii tlie hand^ 
and works os iu a aookett coiishlarable downward pressure being need* A remnant 
of old usages may be note^l in the cue tom among the Indians of coveitng up the 
eiul>ers at night with o^hee^ so that they are still emouldering in the morning* 

Eixni ,—Tiie food of the Arnucaiiu Ls abundant, nutritive mid varied- Tlio 
country itself produoos more iliAU syffieiont for liis iLCdlSj at though nf Ijvtu ynore 
owing to the aetlling and colouhmtiqn of this portbo of Chfli, the sale of Indian 
landa. and their wnfluemciit to reserved temtoriea have brought akmt a ounsiderahlo 
modillcatLOii in tlieir mode of living, mid they liAVe found it morts necessary to 
recur to agtioiiltnre and the rearing of flecks am] UcmIs- 

Vml among the natural products are various clasaes of iuberSf e^pouialJy 
the wiki |«tnxci (jJoflT pioiiniiuciKl Edible toDte are extremely abundant, aa 

also several kmcla of wild cereals, frciu the moat iiiiportuul of whieh^ in ilk L 
\ and Q-e (inayaj, they make a coaree unlcavcm.^ breaiL 
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Jron A ^laul called inotti obtain a awoet oil, cotisiderablj oaed in their 
cooking. 

Tbo iiiiiiiunse foroata jui^ply them with iutmtactublo fruits and! berries, tuied 
Itoth for fiKKl and for the monuroctore of fenuentod liquore, aad oleo with odibJe 
fungi witiuh form a favourite article of diet. The open plains provido ibEm with 
the vril<[ strawbetry (fra^ria chilfttd«% small but of cxqiiiaitie favour. This pUint 
froqueiuly covers square leagues of ground, but never grows except on vitj^iA soil. 
But tlie great etnplii food, the base of all tbeir sabaistemw, save among the 
ootifit tribes, was the ji>i/Sen, ihe fruit of the Araitcanimi piue (/IrsHoiri^ 
imbrv^ta}. 

Every year during the autumn mouths excuteions are made by the whole tribe to 
the piue forests^ where tliey rematn uuiil they have ooHeeted sufficieut for the 
following year. Each tribe has its own district, iuheritccl by custom from 
genenitioii to genomtion and inviolate, by unwritten law, from oUior tribes, even in 
time of warfare. 

This harvest wus formerly of such supreme importance, that all inter-tribal 
quarrels and warfarce weio ausponded by mutual accord during thw period. 

Tlio ,4ruucanu had alwaya a giwd supply of flush and fowl, cspetinlly the 
latter. Amung tJia wild anioials used fur food were the (orrcNs chtlciutis), 

the puitu {^vrutis ifHiIti), the guansco, nnd the jusyi {/tH* coiteotor). 

Tlic birds wetu more numerous and included the rKdn or partridge, pigeons, 
doves, parrots, uuuicroua kinds of duck, ^ArficiTm, ^^jira or wild geese, wiLil 
awaus^ plover, etc. The coast tribes h%*cd principally on halt and various kinds of 
shclUisb, 

It! tuodom times they linve cultivated tuoiao and fr^es (beaus), introduced 
by the Incas, wheat, barley, rye, potatoes and other cro^^, while their food supply 
lifts been griiaLiy increased bj* llie tnirroluction of horocs, cattle, abcep, pigs, and 
[Kiiiltry, 

To this Hbuiidaiico of comestibles is to bo nscriljed ilio warlike tondejicies of 
tUisso [ndmna, who uot luiving to give much heed lo tlicir food supply, the fertile 
soil jiroducing ti spoataneouBly almost everywliora. could indulge freely in tbo 
luxury of uotiiintuil warfam. Thin also gave thorn aii ctionnotis advantage over 
the l^paniardft in tbdr long canijtiiigns, us ilic latter were almost entirely dependent 
on their baggage trains ur provision supplies, while tlie surrounding country 
catered to the wonts of tliuir iudomitable foesy 

As a condimeiii they uwj the nji or Chile pepper; salt was obtained from thn 
numerous saline deposits found thrmighout the country, wlub Bnvour was given 
to thuir dishes by the employment of wild thyme ami wild mint 

Their food is usually cookctl in earthenware pots, but mauy kinds of Hash oiv 
roosted, or broiled. 

The cooking is done by the women, oacli wife cooking for her own family and 
taking it ui turns to cook for the liusbauiL Each wife has her own fire and 
cooking uieninls. 

ViiL, XXXIX . 2 A 
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The food b served m woodeu boAvk aod platteis, the luezL being ^rved fimt 
They do not hbc a different boivl or idatter for each itidividaol, but the adtUt males 
sit TOimd the bowk in groups of tliree or fouTp eacli one lielpiug himself in 
rutation^ beginning wiili the eldest^ or with the guests^ if my eie present. Should 
tlic visitor Iki a stranger or a person of couaideratbn hi? is given a pktier to himselt 
They use AvwKlen spoons for th^ mealsj hut latterly the tin or [wwier article 
of commeroa lias been innch adopted After the men have fliushedp the woineti atid 
children partake of the leavings in the same maimer. 

The ]>!attersand spoons nre not washed till after the meal. To remove grease 
they nae wood ashes. 

A few of their principal dishes are aa follows r iiciim cor/, flesh cooked Avith 
bmised wheat or niai^; |w?rf cjojV, potatoes and mai^e ; Ijeaiic or peas Iwilcd with 
groasOp and vanous other stews in Arhieh the moU or skinned wheat or nmi^ form 
Hie principal ingredient. Tlic ei>ast Indians also u 5 o two or three udihle kinds of 

The favoui'ile meat is horse-flesh, an<l mat ton, Iialf cooked^ hut they prefer the 
former, scldoiu killing their homed cattle, winch they kcop for coiiiuieraial and 
agricultuml purposes. 

Another common article of faro h the idpu4, with which the Tnduui concludca 
meet of Ilia mcakf breaks his faat in the early mornings and w'luoh he takes with 
him on all hk journeys. It coiisiaiB of toaskni wlieatiueali and ia eaten or dmuk 
with water which any brook or apring supplier 

The Indiana take their meals at any hoaip but generally at mid-day and sun- 
dowiL If they fuel hungry at other time#^ tire inevitable wf/rwif is their icDuicdiata 
satifffler, 

Uiey have no special names for thdr meals, 

Tlje use ol bread antedates tbe Spanish conqncit^ and at present they prepaie 
different kimls from all thoir cereals. 

The latter arc ground^ not by |)ottiiding hut by rubbing, A little grain ia 
placed ou a flat staim, and rubbed viith a smaller onOj held in both liauda; the 
operator kneeling lieside the laiger atone and bringing I lie weight of the body to 
bear in the operatiouH The meal is fiometimt^ slltad in bor^halr sJevos, hot is 
generally used entite; 

No ovens oro usodp but tho bread is baked In the ashes in tlic form of fmiittm 
or flat cakes. A primitive is prepared by the old women or cliildreii 

chewing the grain and then leaving it lo fonnont in water, or in a hole m the 
groumL 

There w very little fliflerence in the foods of the upper and lowor cUsse^ 
among the AmMcaiifB, sure ferhapa the qiiimtity of JltaJi coiKmmal; m>r do tlium 
ftffem to have beou any tabooed foods. Men aai wonieji eat frum s oemiaon 
supply* 

like tuoet other battatians, theeo Itidiuue are greatly addicted lo drankeanEW 
cepccvally rinca ilie introdvetiga of aUtilloil bi>Mia They aie acenstomed to 
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iiitoxicAtion fioiu tuirlicst ctitldliood ^ tt no nncominoii to bw fiUitiU 

childfeti cointiletoly mebmted In regnra to ferment*! liciuora they are 
exceptionoJly well provided, n onuBidoroble number of wild fniits supplyiny them 
witli matorialK 

After the introdiioLbii of cereals they learnt how to prepare n khij of umiil! 
!>eer frutu uuiizo luid barley. 

Tlie early luissiDnanea plan Led lurga tmmbcrjt of Europoan fntit trees rouml 
tlio old missions, some of whicht like tlie apple, have propagated to such sn extent 
ns to form real fornate. From the apple the Indians make a bind of cider called 
making a eiuutor liquor from another fruit called mttchi. 

They also extract a spirituous liquor from several plaute, especially the 

Ariiiijfan. 

They make their in wooden troughs, pounding the apples with sticks. 

The juloe U mixed wltli vniter, and left to ferment for seven or eight doya. U is 
usually eonaumed at onoe, as it very quickly turns bad. Tim chichit is ustinll}* made 
by the men, tho children gathering the fruit> It is kept in liige earthenwaro 
jara. 

A^rnaf/fifre.—\Vlion the Incas arrived In Chile tliay round the native ncee 
without even a ruilimentary knowI®lge of agnculture. Following thoir established 
custom, the Inca Yupanqui imported into the conquered couutir a large number of 
mtVwina, or coluniste from PerK, presumably from the Chincha trihea 

Those wbnists, mixing Uttio by little with tivo Indians of Northom and 
Ceutial Chile, introdiujed among iheiu tho hist clouienta of agricitltutal and 
pastoral life. 

But even a century later, at the arrival of the Spaniards, thcnic tribes who 
dwelt to the south of the Bio-bio hail uot adopted tho now state, save in a very 
limited nmnuor, owing to the ubiuuknoa of Liutnrol pmlu^ta and their continual 
state of iuter-tdbal warfare. 

Up Ut Uie present time the Araacmm only takes to agriculture in a deanltoiy 
fa^ion,and to prorido the mere necessities of life. Tlnsir methods are of tlie most 
primitive. 

Probably the principal reason why tlw barbarian Irilios take te ogrioultuml 
life with such dUtasto.is the dtHteuUy of inadequate implsmcnts, and theconsequorit 
amount of labour entailed by such work, especially lefere tho iutro<luctioii of 
Jonicstio animatiL 

The Areucatio, for instance, could see no use iti working hard te olitaln what 
the earth gave spontaueously; and as o coneoquenoe, so long os his liberty to roam 
at will Was uncurtailed, he sho'Wed himself refiactary to such a mode of Ufe, 

His firet unplements were extremely modest. A forked sthsk of Larf wood, 
weighted by n perforated atone, which also scrvotl as a handle, enabled him to turn 
over the grouiiiL This digging-alick was at Bret used fur gnihbitig up tho roots 
which formed a principal part of his daily food. Auuther form of digging*aticfc, 
which was umvorsally carried by men, women, and dOlilrcn alike, and taken with 
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tiism in all th^r wanderiuge, had a chis^ldih^ point, genarally charred to givfl it 
greater roaUtnnce. 

Later on the plough, firat introduced by the SpanJattls, waa rvidcly imitated br 
the Indiana Their lintt attempt waa ainiply a long-forked polo, the eborter arm of 
which was pointed. O^tjr the fork a heavy Btoiie was attached, and a abort hajidio 
added, It was drawn by four or sbt men, 

Tliis fomt wna afterwards modified, by being made in two parla j tho body, 
which was shod with iron at the point, and the pole, The hsiidlo iJasacd through 
both, and was wcilgod. 

This plough is still used, not only hy tho ludiiins, but nil ttver Chile, in the 
mom rural parte and even many of the larger farms stiU employ it. although 
tho iron plough is mpidJy taking its place 

Tho iiorrows used consist of a number of thorny bmndies lashed and 

weigbtff] by heavy luge, 

Their harveate arc thrashctl out by troops of marcs. A drele is enclosed by 
palings, the corn is spread on the bcateu floor, till tim grain is tramplKl out. It 
IS Llien winnowed by tossing from one pile to aiiotlior wUli wooflen shovels. 

In tho Central and Northern provinces the fndinue bad leacnt tho art of 

rmgntioa from the Incas, but in the south Ltio frequent jaius rendered this 
uniiecessaijp 

AH the lighter work m performed by the women, the man only taking part in 
tUe pbuglilng and tlirastung, 

Fomerly all ogricullural mid other work was undertaken for the benefit 
of the family or eJau. but now indiviiiiml rights are gradually being uasarted, 
esficaally hy those lihlbuiB who have liean most bronght in contact with civilised 


) tig tbiw Indians wiio live in the forest region, the kud is prepared for 
wwing by bununga pieoa of the undergrowth, where the lancer trees app.;ar in 
fswer uumbers This operation k frefjueutly performed twice. The smaller roots 
are then erabled out. and the ground prepared in the ordmat^' way. 

efore the settlement of the Indjan territory by the Chyiim Oovermueut, it 
was so om that the same plot was planted more tliau once, but of kte, si wee the 

cltenL r ^ fc™i«ds allotted to them, it l«is become 

aUow a plot toTe Mbr”" occasionally they 

P>»auct.oo „( bmu,, „ i, 

&/jjrioiA—It ia eilremiily difficult ra ■ i 

beUefe of Lbu Arauemma Tiie Sranish ' 

take Ibe tmuble p«q*rly to of the time of the Ooaqueat tUd not 

oonqnored races, ascribing every thina ® superetitions of tho 

b over) thing they did not understand, or tlist did not 
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accord wiih thetr ideas, to the iigt?noy of the deviL As a Doasei]uenc:0 we have no 
tueal record of thoir ideas of ruligioo. 

At the pife^eiit time there h a great lutinixturo of Christian beliefs and 
c-uatonis engnilted on the imtive anperatltions and mode of thaugJit ereatiug a 
hybrid the origins of which arc often extreinoly doubtfuL 

The Aniiiciuio, oven of tculay, has only a verj' faLnt hasy idea of things 
apirittiaL His religioiiB opinions are blenaiely tnaterisUstiCp and he eii<lows his 
deities with a corporal form* In fact, he may be said to have baldly get beyond a 
state of fetish womfaip. In the following [lagea the term spirit ie only employed 
to indicate a siiperiiatiiral agency, although the Indian ascribes to it in every case 
a preconceived form. TJiift belief is not exactly the ghogt-worahip of many of tho 
tiiljcs cf North America, aniiniam liaving little place in thidr theories. Neither 
do they tielieve that all inert objects arc endowed with a spirit; considering that 
sucih objoeta may become tom[}orarily tlie abiding place of on inviaiblc being, hot 
always ettribiUing to it a CDiicrete form. 

TEjs Arcneanofi recognise no supreme being wiLli dchnite attributes They 
Iiave no temples, no idols, no eatahlished religious euk, and no prieetliood in a 
Tcligiona sense, aUheiigb they cKiciwiuniilly ssjcrifice to one or other of their 
diviiiiticSp but withnut a lixod ritual, and onl}" m a conciliatory or expiatory aoL 
The Imsis of their Ikelief is a rudo form of mtuto womliipp and all inanioieto 
things are, or mny be^ the ahoil-cs of supernatural beings, malign or beneficent aa 
tho cisae may be^ h> whom they attribute a concrete romu, but who ibo 

faculty of rendering theinselveB visible or invisible at will* 

Tlufl uiviaibility, according to their iK^lief* extends to tbeir own bodice, for 
they are cotivinoed t!iat thoir dreams are the nightly wanderings of their etlmr 
selves or spirits, to which, however, they aaaiga a material though mvisiblc form. 
They are not inviHiblti to the piiii or spirits of other Indians, and so when they 
dream of other persons they really believe their pifff have met. Thus also when 
they arc atta(':kiHl by nightnmre or delirium tremena, the horrildo forms their 
imaginations conjure up are coniiidered to be real beiugs. 

Their dead, w^heu they retom to this earth, generally ap|>ear tiunsfuriued, but 
corporeal atid visible to Lfie pillL Tliis l>eiief that dreoma ar^ nothing but the 
wanderings of iheir bodies in mviaiblo form, and that tliooe pemona dreamt about 
ore leally met, is the basin of their iileas of u future state, as they Irsve thus m 
ovcrwliDlniitig proof that the dead frequently revisit this earth in the fomi of pUIi 
or spirita In the eitne mauuer the material forms given to their good end evil 
spirits are to l>e explained. 

If we duly lemeniber that dreoiua and tbeir events are very real facts in 
tlieir theosophy, then we have the key by winch many obscure and unexplained 
(noDCepttons may be imravelle<l. it is common to hear one of Clioso Indiims relate 
in the most convincetl and matter of fact way his having encountered one or 
otlior of thejic gtMMl or evil spirits, and give elaborate detoile of the meeting and 
ita result. This beliel has also led up to another superstitiou which greuilj 
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afTected tlic iiulividml welfare of the Araucatio. Their notion la that no one dias 
a uatiini] death. Death is due to soreerjr, or poinoduij^, fretjncDtly uiumiitteil by 
some enemy iu hia pUli form, or some inoUgti spirit, who afujiituod any almpo at 
will, as that of a snake, lizard, fly, ant, etc., and tbue opernteil with littla fear of 
di8co%'ery, or became mviaiblo, although his corporeal ktdy none the less existed 
Deiiih by torture was n jj till {juite recently the fate of tinyone eonricted of soroery 
or of linviiig caused the ilealh of anotber by ocoulL meaua Tliis jjavo a great jiower 
to tlicir ntorAui or witclidoctotu, whose principal task was the finding out of the 
sorcerers, iind of tho discovery of tlio causes of deatlL TIteso witchdoctots of 
savage and borhnrian races are generally lookofi tipoti as tirrant ini]K>storB, hut 
according to their lights they ore not so to nearly as great an extent os ts usually 
supposed. To uuileretfuiJ their point of view it is very important to Lear in mind 
whnt has already been aaid nlxnit tlip roal and tangible meaning that dreams have 
to them. The witchdoctor, through hia training, mode of life, and natural 
teiajwranient, is generally a persou of a highly strung norroua disposition, to whonii 
the faculty of throwing himself into a catalcplic or hypnotic trauoe is n second 
nature. When mlkfl iu to discover the secret enemy who lias caused the death of 
a certain individual, by the aid of powerful drugs, iuteiisoly coueeutrated attciiUou 
and eevere bodily esoreise, he works Idmaolf up lo such a pitcli of aer^ouB 
excitement that he finally colIapHce into a i^tate of coma ur trance, tt’hicli 
frequently laats for several lioura. Duriug Lhis trance, any person or being which 
passes before liis mind’s eye is considered to iiave been the offeuder and is 
speedily denonuesd, there being no appeal from these decisiona. Niitumlly 
enough, this gives tiie iiwfhi an immense power, as it offers lum an opportnnity for 
wnnikiug vciigeanee on anyone who lias fallen into hia kid booke. But these 
opportnnitiea are seldom taken odvnntage of. as it creatcfi a blutsl feud wiili the 
kindred of the accusdl. 


As we hare said, the tlieogony of the Arauemtos waa a kind of iintare-worship, 
partaking of the principle of demonology, that is, their principal deities were all 
evil genii to be propitiated, and not benign divimiiea wliose merey and grace 
were to he implored. TJtidoubtodly the principal god in their eyes was tho 

cl I under god, since called Miuiy jicreoiis suppose that these ore two 

aeiMirato dnitiee, but after a careful atoJy 1 believe thorn to be oao and the fwiiie, 
the older /Wan having received iioiv attributes after the Inflmna had come into 
contact with Christian idena. At present AVaarHiopan-Lont of the Earth-has 
alniuet entirely repbeed /W«a. ami lum absorbed most of tbo powers of the latter, 
mat is certain is that none of the former Si>aakh Wiiters mention him, and uo 
bnowbdgo of him was hinted at tiU the beginning of tbc umeteeutU centun* 
Pd/ai. wna not only the god of thunder but was also the purveyor of fire, caosim^ 

the hg .to.ng, emptiona. and the earthquakes, and dwelt in the heart o"f 

lilt volcanoes. He was conceived to hi> .s..:,.. i , 

, ™ ■" ™ nc(Jri>oreal doity, one and many at the same 

.tetW ,»to i Jt.., tlw I*™,, „ ^ 
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belief a myth epruug «p. iJurmg a tliimdet^tottn tke Indians looked anxiously 
toAVftrda tlie sky to eeo wliidi Ute olouds driftings allowing mgm of 

contentment if liiey -wer^ driven towards tbe nortlu They supposed that these 
tempests representod battles between lUtm of their race nnd tbeit Spaiiisli 
oppre^ors. If the clouds (Irifted aouthwoida they supposed that their people were 
iwiing driven back, but it on tlio conituxy they wore hlo^vn in a northerly direction 
they rejoiced, at the defeat of their enemies* 

PiUitn waa served by iuiiHgimnt spirits calletl Ihucuvm^ who possessed the 
power of tratjeforming themselves into any Blinpo they wfalied in order to work 
evil. To drive them away from their dweUingB the Aniueenos burnt bmoclica of 
their sacred tree. To their inflocticea w*eco imputed many of their 
sicknessesp especially thoBc whkh were not easily iliognoeeih They were, in tJiesa 
cnse9» supposed to p^roduce invisible wounds with invisible arrow^n To them also 
were attrjhute^i all the natural pKenomeiiap when they occurrecj at inopportuno 
moments^ or brought in their tnun any unfavourable reaulta; as, for instance^ rain 
in liai-vtsat-tinie, blight or difleaaca in their crops, laiiicne^ or sickness among their 
stock, and in general all those accidents tliat they could not ascribe to a iliract 
agency* Other servants of Piikii were the Chance, figured ns Jiuakaa with 
Unman heaib* Tbesa genii were the originators of the comets and shouting stars, 
eonaideiGd to be the fororiiiinem of deaths or of terrible eaXaroities to those viliagea 
in wUd^ direction they shot. 

Aimthcr of their ddttos was Jfmini (whirlwind), the goil of the winds. He 
was figured ob a lizard who dlBappcarod into the earth svhcii the whirlwind broke up, 

Tlie moonp Au^hivmtf^nm (wife of the sun)^ Lhcir only beneficent deity. 
She protected and advbed them of any disaster, showing tlieiii their eiiemka, and 
frightening away tlic evil spirits. Tliis k easily understood when one remembers 
that night attacks era seldom undertaken un nmoulight nights, and that moat 
ravages have a great fear of the dark when alone. It abo nocounta for the 
faith placed in the sigtia of the mo^jn,, whose phjnw*® wore always oonaull^ in 
their principal uiidei'takings. A rw1 moon was conHidenwl to bo a sign of the 
death of some important personage, ^liat Is cnrious, especially If w'o consider 
their contact with the IncaOj is tlini the sun has no place iu their religious 
beliefs. 

Nffnrtmlu, the water gt>ih or spirit of the rivets ami lakes, takes the form of 
a wild with a long tail terminating in a terrible claw. Any aeoident that 
Imppens to tlie Indbue while iu or on the water Is nUrihuted to him. 

Another god was JTwifiiV/fjwityi, the spirit of the miaL He appeared as a 
sliocp with a ciilfs lieail and a fleafs hiad t^uartors, and was only seen on the 
banka of rivers, bikes, or Lite aea coosL When a child was boni deformed in any 
way^ it waa put dow n to hia indueno;. 

Among the minor gods er evil spirita may ha mentioned the following; 
Ch&tuhonytf a liuuion head whoac ears served as wings, a upeelea of vampire wEio 
hovered round the dwellings of ttia sick. If they wure left unguarded lie entered 
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and stniggied with them (convolaions).. If Ke conquered he sucked the patient's 
life blood. 

Ceia-alo (cockatrice) genemtetl from a cock's egg, caused fever and doath by 
extracting the saliva from his victim. FihMctktnyif or winged snake, sacked the 
blood of anyone found elceping in the woods by night. 

The jJfli, or ghosts of the dead, who appeared to the living, distinginslicd 
from the FUH already mentioned, who were tlic ghosts or other seif of Llie living. 
Tliey also beheved tfiat their chiefs returned to visit the haunts of their 
relatives in the form of hnmMe-hees. 

jUI their trials and adversities, even the moat trivial, were eet down to tlie 
malignity of evil spirits, 

Iteligion had very little effect on Amuceno morals, ainJ fear of a futun; 
piiiiishment was unknown to the jo. Any kind of worship or religious rite wns 
also onkiiown, and only in time of great adversity, os of drought, fiuiiiiie or 
plague, was any ofToring or ptopitiatoij eacrilice made. 

They believed in a future state, hut hell had no place in their holiofs. After 
death they went in an invisible, but corporeal, form to the other world, where the 
evil spirits liad no entry, where there was tdways abundunce, and where they 
passed their time feasting and drinking and dancing, weited on by their wives, 
who had either preceded them or would follow after. The same CMtes were pre¬ 
served there os on earth, but the poor people and tlie public women went to 
UDotber land where it was always cold. Here also there was ahuudnnue to eat 
and drink, but gf the poorest qnulity, and ss before the men vrere waiU'd on by 
the women. T\) arrive at their fiitare resting place it was necessary to cross the 
sem For this reason the dead are buried facing the west. Before arriving at this 
happy l^d they had a long journey to make. So that they slmuld want nothing 
on this journey, a good supply of provisions, blankets, skins, oto., wore buried with 
the cDt|MO, and a horse wss either buried also or slaughtered over the grave. 

The island of Mocha was formerly believed to the starting place for this 
long trip. Spirits of the dead had to follow a narrow path, guarded by a witch, 
who collectod tribute from nil paasera. Even now the Aniucaniis bury uonie few 
oaina or other objecU with the dead to discharfia this obligati oa 

The coast tribes believed that certain witches tnuisformed tliomrelvca into 
whales to forty them ftom the nmirUaud to the ialand, while the inland tribes 
supposed tlmt they changed into canoes, ifany of tbeae beiiefs have been 
modified amce tlm has been in contact with OhriatianilT, which, howev-er, 
luis made little h^way among them, probably because they cannot even conceive 

dogma, and tenets of n highly dovelopetl 

The auric of numerous converU ore inexplicable to one who ha, pmW 
Che Indmns mode of thought snd state of inteUect. At most they con li oulv 
nounnally Chrmtuma occe^mg certain moral ideas and outward L 

baptism, cressc, ui thmr bunal grounds, etc., and all that apj^ala to the Z2 
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but in tliii real baafe of their i<iw! they are ns pagan as they were three ceuttmea 
ngo, M a proof of this 1 have aoen aacriiieeit made during n dry seaBOu to 
IffftiruvUw, the ginl of min, by nominal Christiana at leas than half a mile distant 
from the Qnino lubsion* It ib also shown by their adhering to their old bimal 
cagtonit They would never consent to tiic .Spanish mwle of bnml. alleging that 
to do BO wonld 1)0 Ui leave their dead without twioiin^ea for their journey to the 
oLb^^r worliU 

It Wms to be a futile liwh to engraft an inteiisely spiritual religion on n 
mind that is entirely materialistic, as it only lends from one form of jiaganiam 
another. Kot that miaiionary work should he discouraged, on the coutniTy it is 
of the higbicst benefit when properly under taken, hnt tlie only imouxhata results 
are from iimtorbl and moral teaehiiig, and only after long getierationa can we hope 
10 find practical n'snlts from a atrictly religious point of view. 

Tlicre are many Icgondfl extant among the indiam roforriug to I ho deluge, 
but these Eeem to luvve Iwl roforenee primarily to IckjjJ cntnolysms, alOiough Uie 
early writers attribute to it an nniveraal character, 

Tdedina in his work, Aitfl-iffiritfi de Ctnif, relates a legend that only too clearly 
bears the imprint of a Cbriation motliticattoii. He says: •* A tradition is preserved 
from ininieiiiorial ages by the IiidianE, that on the site now occopietl by ihtf lake 
of Tugua-taguii, long before the arrival of the Spiminnis, existed a tieaiitifiil and 
fertile vidley. very denBely pnpuhiled. These people lud become so relaxed and 
degenerate in their custoius tint God sent two beautiful youths to warn them. 
On their continuing in their sin the youths wore fieni a second time. Still no 
heed was taken of the warning, till Gwl. hwing all patience, sent an awful earth¬ 
quake, whicli ovortiirnod the valley, splitting asunder the rocks, the waters 
bursting forth and swallowing up the wltole valley. From that day to thb the 

jx'ople disappeared off the face of tlie^globe." 

Hero we have a legend, the formation of which is based on strict geological 
troth, as a brief study of the neighlKuirhotxi roveids, but the causes dcilucoti are 
iimlouhtedly of a much later date. aiuT are clesriy &u addition to the original tale, 
recalling immediately tlie story of Sodom and Gomorrah, That this part of the 
legend has not hocn invented by hiditui agency is clear from tiie fact that none 
of their deities are nttribotctl with any desire or intorest in the goodness of 
miinkind and also tlmt to the ,\raucanu sin his no parlioular meaning, Nuiitra 
de Pittedn in hb Cautiscrip Fdis states that cfrtiflriitB, carrying off a inarriod 
woman, was considcrod hy them os a sin. os was also stealing and murder. Thia 
sceinB, however, to Ihj a misundcratjuiding of tJia term, as these acta were then, ns 
now, considered tndy as crimes towanis the comniutiity.nnd were i)am9hod ira such, 
but trithout it occurring to the Inditin tlmt it was wrong in a roligiouB seuao. It 
was not the net itself that was condumiUHl, hut thu fact of its being committed in 
one’s own or in a friendly clan. On the contrary aiicii an act committed in a 
strange tribe was conavdoieii as porfccUy allowable, and generally uplield by arms, 
if neeesaary, by the clan to which the offender belonged. 
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Efforta aTft now being senously made to bring Lliis race witbin itie pale of 
civilisutioti, hjk] nmjierona BchooJB and niiaaiODB, CariioUc and Protestant, have 
been CBtablisbed with in their tcrritorica, which not only teach thein religion and 
morals, bat also iiistract tbotij in the nidiuienUi of iiacful arte and eniplDymenta, 

isuperstitioiis .— It ehoidd be clwirly i.tome in mind tiiat tJte Arancauo as 
comjiared with thu European is stili in an iiifantiJo stage Eia regards iDteUect. 
TJiese Indians, like all lower racesi, are very auporatitioiis, and great bnliovors in 
(iniflim. Many of those sajjeratitions are connected witlj nuitnaJa or birds. Any 
event tliat docs not fall within the scope or Mmprehenaion of their eensea is 
regarded as the work of evil spirits. If they nutine any unasnai act ul bini or 
beast, they immediately conclude ilmt it is possessed. A foi, or puma that 
prowls round their hut by night, is a witch who lias come to see what she can 
steal. On driving it away they take care to do it no bodily harm for fear of 
reprisals. 

Many night birds are considered os forerunners of sickness or death wliea 
they utter their harsh cries in the neighbourhood of a dweihug. It is unlucky to 
meet thrushes and some other birds. If vultures followed tiie route of a war party, 
many of the number would return homo, couflideriiig slaughter and defeat as 
inevitable A fo.v, crossing the patli of n simiJar party, indicated, by the way it 
took, llm fate of the undertaking, IF it passed to the left, they returned home, 
asaured of tlie UBelcMnesa of procewiing. If on the otlier hand it tiinrecl to the right 
they were convinced of thoir triumph. When a dog Imyed by night, it was a 
demon prowling round, on the look out to occupy somebody whose owner ipUti) 
was away, tlmt is dreaming; mid thi^ that iisaid it woke their companions, to 
avoid such a iniafortune. If n hom Jibbed or aided, it was becauso some spirit 
.AiidcitPH) stopped the path, invisible to them, but which the auinial could see. 
Humble-bees were considered as the ghost of aome chieftain; frogs ware the 
keepers and purjQers of water. A fire crackling or throw-iug out sparks 
aiinonnced viaitora; sueezing \ioleiitly while gnniblitig brought thorn btid luck, as 
did also the twitehing of the eyelids. Tliey also imogine that any portion of the 
y 18 endowiid with the qualities of tto wIkjIo* Herve wo hj^ve \h^ of 

their wearing the skins or heads of wild ttuiiimLsi ihat of tke puma to gi™ thorn 
strength and valonr; of the foi for cunning; of tho auako Ut cuablo tlieui to 
crawl uiiseoii among thoir enemies; eagles'fgoiheni to muko tljcio rapid and 

fearless in the muck. They believe that the wearing of these articles endows the 
wiiafer wlih they 

Il i.cmi«lo BoUto wta tU, ^ 

Hrficta,.. I. B tiBBg u. bbJb, tLei, d,.. t„„ 

pU.,.,; wh,l. ■„ U„ ,Lb 7 BnuuBBBl U.,iB „Uh u,, 

tail of aumu celuhrated racer. 

Some dreauw were unlucky, Tima for in. i 
signified death to some meinber of the family as did also^ 

fordo {blackbird). ^ % *>r <i white 
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nad WiichcrtiJl,^As is naturnl Ui a raue so mibuet! with 8il],«rHtit.ion and 
fetish worship, the Vilnelc art holds 0 hi^h plaeo in tJieh* iui 11451 nation. Everything 
not imiueJifllely explicahlo by a natunU and vbihle agency is put down cither to 
evil spirila or to witohoiaft, ITieir Ihauioftlurgy included three clasa of thautgists; 
II10 htuiuvuyt or soreererj the ffanyitw or diviiinr, and the iiiwAi, witohdoctor or 
exorcist. Tliifl laat vocation ia cohjumui to the two sexea. and has gradually 
aliBorltcd the other two claascs. 

Tile aoieererfl were fomicrly the Eacenlotai class. iiiaaTnach as wliotcvcr riteu, 
ceratuuiiics, saorifieefl or other religious observ'atious took place were performed by 
ihem. They wore woniaii’e dress and their liair Jong and ancombetl; dwelt in 
caves in reniote mouataiunus regiouei and w'cre supposed to be in cominunication 
with the AwcrHVMa name) over which tlieir arts gave them certain 

powera, compelling them to work their iviUs. These beings wenj held m fear 
atid awe by the people, win* attributed to tJieni many of the ilia that befell 
IheiiL They were considered tlio arbitera of natinoal or tribal welfare, and were 
cousulted Pti all momentous questiomi. iVar was never dcclftrad, nor penw 
offered, except in aceortlanca witli tlieir advice. 

All those who sooght their couuseL took with them conaiilcrable prtBonts in 

jiftyinent for their advice or help, 

" Contrary to tlie practice of tlie and nioeAts, their incantatiotis and 

spells wore secret and mystic, wrought in the ilarkcess of their caves, and hidden 
from the eyes of ordinary mortals, although aoiiie of tiieir charms were done 
visibly, such aa seeing visions in n bowl of water, and blowing stnoke from their 
mouths in the directum of the dwellings of their enemies. This amoke was regarded 
as the familiar spirit of the sorcei'er, and the direction it took indicatoJ the path 
the spirit followed. To enter this caste a long appreutkeahip was necessary, 
terminating in (i ioyfiteriotis initiation 

The cavea wltcre these enroeniiB dwell are euppoacd to bo guarded by horrible 
nionsteis and evil spirits. 

Aftor tbo AiMiCKUMycs come the divinera or (fwiiyuros, who are sometimes tlio 
lUiolytea or apprentices of the former, tliough not generally so. 

The d«»yi£v« exercise a couehlerablo iulluaiice in ludian society, aa they are 
consulUid on all doubtful points of social or domestic interconreo, and ovetyHluy 
events. It is they who indicate tlie author of a roblwiy, the whoreabouta of a 
nthtning animal or mMaid object, the probable result of a given entorprifie, the 
perpetrator of any «vil happening to the tiocks and lierds. Their services ate lodd 
for in goods. Occasionally also, they are consnlted respecting the cause of aome 
mysterious death, but this is gcnemlly an attribution of the wiocAii or exorcists. 
Veiitriloquiem is used by dKn^fUMs und macAis lUike^ The efum/iitvs 

perform their divinations outaidn their huts, their familiar spirit answering them 
from within. 

By far the most popular and uiust eouauUed of these personalities is the 
mocAi; who combines in his person the oJKoes of niedicine-nian, sem-, and exorcist. 
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Of late years he has gradually abaorbctl the attribiitea of the Iiiglier piofeasiona, 
especially after the final conquest of 1884, since when the Indians Imve become 
more peaceful and setilecL This profession is common to the two soxea^ the 
learner graduating after a long apprenticeahip to some weli-esiahtishcd machu 
The principal accompltalunents an? a profound knowledge of TnedieinaL herbs^ 
with which the forests and plains aliound^ a slight accjnaintatioe with aui^rr. a 
eonaidorahio mastery of simple conjuring tricks, and the talent of ventriio*]ijisnn 
HauT never attained to this last art and had reswnroe to darknusa and a dHlercnt 
nioduljition of voicCp which served the purpose equally well, althnugh it was less 
dramatic. 

Tbs following is a list of tbs chief instruments of the profcMiou — 

TIio queup^ or lancet; a small pointed flint, similar in shape to a small arrow 
head, fastened to a wooden liandJe. 


The a small three-comsiiQd stoue which tla^y pretended to pass 

through the body of the patient If it came out clean the akk poreon wouhl 
recover, bat If it wore stainod with blood, the C 4 isc wna liopdesB. 

The eii/fc£, or ^toue pipe, which played an important part in thoir cures. 

The ihne, or wiK>iJen spittiug Ijowl, into which the mucki expecioratctl the 
imniours sucked from ilie l>ody of tJie sick. 

The or dislr, in w^hich the remedies wero propaied* 

The ffaiufim, or ^inge, used for dystem, composed of a bladder nnd hone 

tube. 


The chiof of all, however, and without which no liegina hi$ opetatioiLs, 

13 Uic Tfffkaf/inwH, or drum, inside of which earned snmll white atonoe, lima, to 
which heaJiog j^owers are attributed. 

The vtachiM am acconipointed by two or mere heljiers or apprentices, tlaumnifi 
During the gmater port of tlic tRaehilun, or Iinatiug, they play ou pumtcaa, or nhrill 
reed pipes, whllo the maehi beats tlio dntiii and ohauts n low monotonoiia tnne^ nt 
hitor^'ala lircaldng into n dance and bopping fixDm one fwt to the other, swaying 
hU body und head now to thta aidei now to that, keepiug time to the compns^ of 
tlic miLak. Meanwhile the crowd, who have assembled»keep up a ahoutiug to 
frighLeo away the evil spiritB that they believe arc waitiug round Liie ilweUmg, to 
carry off the Ejtml of the sick person^ 


The euritig of the nick is eflcctoil partly by esorcrisiijs, and partly by 
nimiiptilations and rcmcdica. 

It Im .ilrw*ly buflTi meudotiftl that all diBeafles and sickness were supposed 
to be auKsl by tbc malevolence of evil spirits hy witohenift. A* « consequence 
the ceremony of MoteUing pariakes of the natoie of a religions rite, the gods 
Wg invoked te oombot the mfloenoe of the ooiceiy. I t does not strike them « 

rncongruons thus te mvoke the ant of their deitiee against the acts of their 
own miinaicm □; ftcrvanis. 

dir... «,« rf iUo... i. ^ 

.utaUMc i,a„ th. ^ ifc. 
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element hu to be eitnietedL For ibis purpose the mflfAt goes provided with a 
worm, grub, beetle, Umid, or other small creature that cim easily be hidden, and 
niaile to Cippear as if taken from th« &ick person. 

If the patient dics^ tha vta^M sav® hfe raspoiisibUity by cieclaring that Im 
has been p<jisonedp an<J then piweeds to discover tbo i>oi»ouen 

To avoid feuils and reprisals, tbo blame was penerally ciist on a AuiierBi'PWp who 
hod taken the form of some living crcatnre, revtalwi to the viacki in a trance* but 
wafl somotimes inipnted to some mdivldual agaitiat vrhom the exorcist bad a 
grudge^ or else to a knnvrn enemy of tlje decease^l or liis family# In such a case 
a. hunt was made for the guilty person^imd if caught he was l>urut alive, Olivares* 
one tsf the Spaniflh ehronielere, des^srilMid one of Iheec executions:— 

** Tliree slakes were driven into the ground iu ilio form of a triangle. The 
victim was tt«l to one of them^ whieli was slotiter tlmn the othem, his Imuds 
ftistcaed liehind hb back. Mb feet were fastened to the otlier two with thongs 
thus fuming his legs apart^ obliging him to nssitmo a sittiug position► A fim was 
lighU^l between hb thighs, which bamt them, hie vit^s, breast and face. Meott- 
while he was demanded to coufesi hb crime and dedare ids nceompUcca.'’ 

One vara ail da that they sometimes rubbed the victim^a tiody with fat^ to 
danse hiui greater tormesitH Thb led to repriealfl on thu iiarfc of the relatives, and 
waa a froqueut cause of mtertribid warfare. 

TIrtJ marhi^ have no hard and fast ritual for these eeremooiea* but each ouo 
inUodueea the innovntioua he considers neces^y- Tlicir huts are knowi! by the 
branch of taneh pUnied before the door, from which hangs the dm m i symlad of 
their officOv 

raderasty was csomnion among the mii€k%s and etiU is to a certain extent, tlimigh 
not BO tnucli as farmerly» Thoas who exercise the office are culled Tlicy 

do not wtnnr the chfunai, hut a fikin apron, called pii7xt£4| whkli b ti sign of tlioir 
calling. Thev wear thoir hair long* and use feminine crnainciita. They were 
formerly greatly rcaiaictcd for their double functions, hut now arc despised by niatiy 
i>f the ludiuns. 

Under the heading of Geremonies wfll Ixs found a more detailcil account of 
the 'nmrAUun or witch hunting. 

Jfcrc(^—There being no idea of siii^ or future punishment for evil doing* 
religion exerciser a very slight inJluence on the Amuceno code of morals, Tlie 
Indian's ideas of right or wrung nmat therefore bo judged from a standpoint 
difleicut from those of Christian races. Two factB of the ntmoist importance must 
1)0 taken into acceuzit in fomiing an cetimato of this questioUH 

First: the wife is cortsklcred the alisolute property of the hushaiid, and ho 
can dbpose of her as ho thinke ht^ even to killing her, without anyone 
inlerfeiing any uiore than they would at the diopooa! of his other property. 
Secondly: the father po9ocflseo tlio right of life or death over lib ohtldreii, aa they 
an? port of hb own liesK If a fetlier etew Ids chifi!, they aaid that he was aplUing 
hb own blood# The kuhc idea held good i| a son killed his father. 
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Wli<!n Rr wife wiL% nnfeithful to Iter httsbiuidp ]io waw at liberty to iullict whttt 
punfehm^ut ti<3 thought fitj and could recover from the ndultcrer whatever value 
lio determined upon, the woman tfi that caso beoomiDg the property of the payer, 
lie could also sell her^ or reinm lier to her father as damaged g)ciod8, in;sisitng an 
the price paid for her being given t>ack. 

Chastity m not prized among immarried girls^ and, few of them aro virgins at 
the time of their marriage. Unco marriecl, however^ they are generally modeat, 
clinete and faithful. 

Violation in not ocneidered a crime, but the violater renders bimaelf liable to 
l>ay an indemnity to the father and to take the girl as hi*? wife. Pro^iitullon is 
conmion* many women OKOtciBing it as a profession^ and going from WUaga to 
village in pursuit of new lovers, 

Infajiticlde is common. Children hom with any deformity, or under unlucky 
cimumetancefi^ arn frequently stain by their parents. 

Neither inceatp attempted Biiicide, nor libel an? oousidciCfl as crimeSi while 
robbery is part of the darly life of the Indian^ Ko atenling is penalttedp iiowovcr, 
in the clan itself, although m a general rule everything is eouaidered in 
caiumon* 

Annwl raids were coostautly mada on the uciglibouring vilUycs, 

and thus a continual atate of warfare was kept up. 

Drunkenness b carried to its utincKSt ozccBs among the Artiucaiios^ and during 
their feaats the mmi unbridled licon(?e prevails. They then give themselveB up to 
asexual promiscuity that respects no condition or roLalbnship, each one taking 
forcible possession of any womau that strikes iiia fancy or happens to bo nearest at 
band 


To this fact may posgil^ly he due the onstom of reckoning imrentago and 
descent fmnj tlie mother's aide^ it being Irequently impcpssible to dotermiue with 
any certainty who ia the father of a given child. Among some tribes Lba oldcBii 
brother of the deoease<l inberita at his deuiih, oa twing moro certainly of his blood. 
Tliia peculiarity attracted Lhoiitlontion of the chroiiicfera at the time of LhcSpaiuah 
Ccuiqiiest, throughout America. 


A redoeming trait of these Indians is their hospiiali tj* An inhospitable person 
is generally conilemiicd by public opinion^ as sordid and inoatu Tlio guest is 
eo^iderod saemd to tht-ee under the same roof, ai,d nf die same fyr or dati; and 
it fe the duty of all lo pnitect him iiiul hia belougiugis while he is within thoir 
jurbdictiom Any infmetiou of this rule fe $45voroly putiiBhOil 

The chief virtue among thorn U that of pl.jmeal bmvety - then eomo peraond 

cndunuice. both of ]»tD and hardship. oonaUmey in vengeance, and inJiviiluoi 
Btrength. 

When the SjiamBjxlB arrived iu Southern OUikp they found the country 




ilividud mv> four uutuial divtaions. Hie word 


tnfipu, land, was applied to ull of 


<K.« „ i,„, w WM u„ cotml valfey, 
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near tha mow laud, waa tluj r^ion of tlio lower Audes. aud Pirt-tnapu, snow land. 

Tlio error was fallen Into of conaidoring these as political divifliona. insteoAl of 
geogroplucal i a miatake in which taimy klor writers have contmued A? a luatter 
of fact tliera was no i>oUtical organifiation, aa we undiUBtand Lhu tcnn. ma the 
Aiaiicanos rticognis»l no suptcinc chief, save only in times of great national iieril, 
and then only in a military aanse. and by public eleotiotL dan^r over, they 

returned to their former customs, the functions of the chief ceasing from tlio 
monieiit the army was dialianded 

The baBiBof their social and polHacal life is the family, whioh develops into a 
clan, and afterwaixls a tribe, abaoUitely independcat one from Uie other. The cl^ 
itself was called tcv, the viUage occupied by it reh«^> the group of villages luhabiEed 
by the tribe literally nine villages. 

Tlie clan or /or was governed by the head of tho family or the tribe by 

the hereditary descendant of tbs founder or apD-uImen. a controotiou uf mopw-iifwim, 
cliief of the land. 

Their vUlagea were small, the third genemtion genorally leaving them to form 
another^ nt u abort diatanoo away* 

The authority of these chiefs descended from father to eldest son, save in 
the case of physical or mental incajMibiiity. when a now chief is chosen, generally 
another son. brother, or ncai‘ relaave of the deceased 

Tlie RUlhority of thew n/nwiw is, however, little more tlian nominal, and m 
confined almost exclusively to the direction of their feaste and ceromomsa, and in 
a les ser degree to the political economy of the group. 

All important matters aro treated in common council by the adult males, tlie 
chief presiding at tlio meeting. No tribute la paid him, neither h lie exempt from 
sharing tho doily tasks of the clan, although in a general way be asamues the 

iiuuiageineiit-. 

Iteth the and rtpo-it/)j*ff«* ore known under the common title of tofui, 

from the stone ovo worn round their necks, which is n symbol of thdr authority and 
which bears that name. Tltc Spaniards foUowiug the custom prevalent through the 
whole of America gave them the generic name of cacique. 

Ill lime of uational warfaTe; the tribes of the difTerent rones or mapu, also 
called pidrtrnwmjrtf, united nudor a gjuiieml or war chief called Ictiw. Tlus post was 
usuallv boreditary during the time of the Spanish wars, althongb in the beginning 
Lho oroupnnt was elected from nmong the most famouH warriora by popular 

vote. . 

When the Araiicanoa liegan to adopt a more Hcdentary life, it became nccessaiy 

to establish more firmly their adniapu (cuslome of the land), or code of law®. Tlicir 
quarrels were formerly seUlod by an appeal to anus ; now howov^ertheWnim oalled 
together the elders of the clan and they delilwratcd on tho eridemm givon. and 
impoflcd ptinishmenl for tlw crime oommitteiL It was not ooiiflidered neceauaiy to 

Ilccit tbo Dfleud-Qr. 
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In. the case of death by sorcery^ the guilty were condenmod to die by Gte in 
the manoct alrewly descril^ed. 

Jiurder* maiming* adultery, robbery, or any mmor crime were puiiishefl hy a 
fine, to be paid by the oftender or bis relativcB. la Llie case of niunler, if tba 
pmoner were poor and unable to pay, he was geuemlly fsondeiuned to deoth, nad 
itninediatoly on 3cutcnoo bemg givem was led out Jiiid ilc^|iatclieil with a Btone duk 
It fiequctitly ltBpi>eued, however, that Uie condemned and hie retatioua offereti 
rcsistance to tlio deOLeion& of the counciL Thia altuoat invarinldy happened if lie 
belonged to atiolhor clan or trihe. The result waa a wahn or Bnddea attack, and 
was thesonree of coiitinnal intertiibal warfare. 

The law of retaliation was the only one undcreioofl, altJiongh the keen com¬ 
mercial Rpirit of the Amiieano Ted him to foipego peiBonul vongeaiice forita nceniifig 
profit Thus every itijnry had its price, which vnriml vTitli tlie imiu>rLftnce of the 
olfendedp The price of a deulh, and in this ease accidental deaths or homicide in 
sdf-defeuco, lunked with murder* woa that of tan Uafisat, atriugs of greon and 
black stoneSt generally aiheatesf of copper. This jjayjuetit wua cidJod 
Traitors and kidnappers were pnitisheil with doatk 

liohbery conitnitted in the same cl4ni or ti^ibe was compoimded by a jjuyment 
ill kind, but with consideralile increase according to the social position of the 
olfender. If coiighl in the act he was publicly wliippcd, sometimes to doatlL 

Adulteiy waa not considered as an outiage to the bunoiir of the hnabsind, 
but a ilaiimge to the feininiae property of the offended, and was punielieil by him 
at wilh either by Uie death of the wife, or liersalo, but most frfMjneutly by a 
heavy conipeiuiation by the co-respondent, except, in the easa of tho culpable 
pairties Ijeing caught deiiria when the hUHbaijd wae within liis right in 
slaying tliem Iwtlj. 

Parricide, infanticide, wifc^murtlor, intentional aborlion, mid eimibr acta 
^>minitted within the first miik of blood relations were not oonBidered aa crinicSt 
a Iwing htdd tbiit these relations wem of the same blood, aud that it was allowable 
lor anyone to shed bis own MootL 


Innnomlity antt indecency, even the most depraved, were tii>t considered as 
faults, the men mid single girk enjoying unquestioned right to dispewnf thcztiiiolvea 
and tiheir bodies as ilasy Llioiight fit, and during tlmir fcostii the utmost licence 
prevailed, aWlutely m* bonds of rolattouahip being recognised in tlmir dnmkcn 
amours, even incest being of tlic moat frequent occurrence. 

Al presanl the juriBdktion of the tribes h muniufdly under tlie charge of the 

Chita ta ,„I, i„ ...rtr™,. „,e tta MBrt., «|>po.M to. 

Ita Intan OIIU rotam.: thoir ,.J coota. i„ ,|„ 

llero inoroo^is Kn,Wy to no., to Ho™ Whuool, io dl chril ,««. 

■*'““" 0 ^ taSoothip KcoBota to Iho foiiitii 
g»n«..Uoa ^ ta ..1 H,Bo.oy ttas o« itooituta .p.oog th.,», 

jKHvorful. aohitrf s nuporuuco, Bociallv nint Tu K.i, ii i i- o- 

t~ , KKuuiy oua iMihtitallj, dejMinciti.g lUtwUy on tbe 
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nuiuticr of male relations he coulJ muster and on the immljor of unmarried 
daughters (basia of future alliiutoes and riches) that he possessed. 

Three ruuka fif telatJonahip were recognised;— 

(l> Those of diicet ascent or dwtceat: couBanguinity. 

(2) Collateral ascont or descent: 

(3) Eiilations by courte^: ilarringe wilationa. 

The first class were as follows; 

Father, eftaa. 

Father's fathor, fncti. 

Father's graudfather, <pi«iAi ioo* = twice grandfather. 

Father's great grandfather, cuituA* foew = three limes grand father. 

Father's mother, CNCU, 

Father's giandmothar, f.jiueki ettca. 

Father's great ginndjuotlier, cuta/Jii 
Mother, aiHie or papai (jm-pU}. 

Mother's rattinr, ekaldiu 
Mothei^s gnuHlfather, goHcAt cAriJcAC 
Mother's great grandfather. cut/arAi 

Mother's mother, Ualla in tho northern provinces and in 

southern. 

Motlier'a graudmotlior, fpjuhi iUdla. 

Mother's great gianiimotber, r,ttlatAi Ualkt, 

Sou, ro/ejn. 

Son’s son, ton*, same as grandfathor by fatlior's aide; really means blood 
rohitive (male) once remov&L 
Son's grandson (nlways dtraot male line), epucki facte. 

Son’s great*graudBoii, enliifJii tacu, 

Daughter, uutAtui 
Daughter's son, cAwicAi. 

Daughter's grandson, fptKhi rAcAAt. 

Daughter's great grandson, cuimAi ehtdehi. 

Tlie flanghter’a progeny and iJieir dwKSCudants are called by the same names as 
the mother’s asceiulants; eucu, ruett, cw/arAi cwcu, Ualia, etc. 

The collateral relatives wero named as follows.'— 

Brother, preyi. 

Brother'a »n, mu/yi. 

Bruther’e grandson, fof it. 

Brother's daiightor, malyi niahvr.. 

Brother's granddaughter, cAftfcAi, 

Sister, fajMj'ffit. 

Sister's son, dtitqtum. 

Sister’s grandson, cAufc cAo^Mcm, 

Sister's daughter, uiofen rAo^usm. 

Vei.. XXXIX ^ ® 
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Sister's giutvl-dikaghter^ cJuile thojum, 

Fathor'a brotfaer^ mattfi. 

First cousicis male in g^&ra!^ pmyi^ 
ff „ feoialej ndlatA immuen. 

Second ooimina^ ndam p^yi, or epacki wlam tamu^ 

FfllbeFa aiater, palu. 

MotlieFa brother^ hucfsu^ 

Mother aUter^ niuhtniu. 

Marriage relationa. 

Wife's fatbor^ painyivut. 
p, mother^ namsn. 

„ brother^ m/yka. 

„ aisteTt nymiu. 

Tlie collatotal rolations took the aame txatuua 
Huaband's;father^ Kcnipu, 

JO mother^ Uatta^ 

M brother^ n^yanyi. 

,p slater^ kemn. 

Tbo other relatione by matrimony took the munoa of tlio correspondiog 
blood lelations:— 


SfcepfatlifiT* pekuchao, 
Stepmollter, nytn^. 

Stepson^ malyi 
StepdaugUter, mntpi mkhns. 
WifOp 

Husband, ifuta (prar^dt), 
Conflort (of either sox), piny&m. 
Mistress, unyaitt^ 

Cbddren in goneralp 
Hatural children, viuchen. 


In geueml Iha Araiicimo womoB have Umitad tiujiliee. atid, ovring to the libtia 
caw their ofTBiiting teaaiw, the infuit mortality is very great As soou ns they can 
run aboni the children ere left to their own resoureea alniost absolutely, and from 
a vety ourly ego take on unlive part it, the debauches of their parenU. 

Owing to the ^uUuruU warfare and the dosLre lo bring up rebuet and warlike 
descondonto aU nusformed "r deiics to children were shun at hirtlt TwincUildren 
were constdero,^^ onlocky ao,i either one was brought «p in the family .A aoxno 
ncnrrelativo na Uieir child, or it was killed at (ximn v i l * t 

«.„kle»d ™l«:ky. ‘■“"i « ««"«. A cInM ton, («t 

.to od, W u. ,to „,u.to, .t ,i„. . ^ y. 
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j>mvi(lc tJie purchiuw prico, ami to juAiotain Ihniiu and dioir faiulHea. Foniieidy it 
iiVas GoiDDioii for a chiof of importatico to huvo as imuiy au twenty, but nowr tho 
liutitboi' rarely panseB four or fivt*. Hio (itsli wife (oiiun lias, lioWfivor, n 

certain moral iiBceiidewoy over the ntlieis(nfOH As a general rule there is 

lilQe jealousy aiuong tbo wives, who tato it id turns, either daily or weekly, Ui 
atteud to the personal wants of the hnsliaJid, as also in sosual intercunrse. It is 
probaldo that fonuorly exogamous enstotiia pte vailed, lull at priwcint the only 
Rstrietious iraiwsed are that a man may not inam’ liia mother or sister. W'liat 
seems to indicate tluit oxognniy was an ancient praclii-'e among these Indians, is 
the fact that nil marriage coiemonioa begin with tho pretended tape, or cnirying oil 
uf tho bride, which of late years has given way to a simpla eJopoment, unless tho 
hrUle he nuwilling', when the older cusUim is resortwl to, The matiiage ccronioiiy 
eonaists of two parts; the rape and tlio paynicnt (irtOiTKii), Having 

arranged the price with tlie fatlier or eldest brother of the girl, the bridegroom 
arranges tho details of tho rape. He calla together hia nialo relations, and while 
one of them goes to tlio hrido’B honao on aome pretext or other, the n^t make a 
suddon attack on the dwelling. This is energpticaUy rewated by all the womenfolk, 
the men of tlie houechold remaining pussive spectators. Oao of the raiders Bei?jjs 
the struggling girl, and oono too gently drags her to where the hridegroom is 
waiting on tiorschack. Placing her in front of bim tile latter gnUofis off to tlie 
wo«L Hero the pair reiuaiu for three days, food being mken to them by' their 
frionda After thig the bridegroom takes home hU hrido to the (itit hu Laa already 
prejtared for her. This custom of carrying off the bride is only practised iu tho 
ease of the Grot wife. A few days bter wmeB the feast of the payment (TBoran), 
to which all the relatives of Ixtth parties aro invited. Tlie price i«iid varica 
aeconluig to the status of tlm hridc. If «Ue is of superior rank, the payment 
sometimes rcaehea aa high as ten or twelve animalfl, cows, mares, or sheep; an 
Hppra.vimAte value of about £13 to £14 sterling. A iKwr man obtains a wife of 
his own class at the coat of a few abilliuga If a hridegruom cannot pay at once 
the wlwile of the price agreed uitoh, he lives with his failjor-iu-Iaw till the 
debt ia laincellctL Generally he puts Uio whole of Us relations under contribution, 
and, os this debt is oonsidtyrod one of honour, it in uHuully paid in a very abort 
time. If it were not paid within a reasonable period, the father could recover 
his daughter. The husband could only rofuse to fiay when the wife died 
prcmatiiroly, and could detuoud the return of the valne given if she abandoned 
her hom& 

Marital — It was a former custom not to (lennit a woiiiiui to give 

birth to a oUUii within the preoincts of the villago, as it was considered to cauao 
infccdoiis disonaes. She wos driven out, on liegijining to feel tlie Liljour iiains, and 
retired to tlio iMiiiks of the nearest stroam or lake. As soon os tlic child was born 
tho mother stepped into the ivater and performed the iicceseaiy' ablutions, 
leturning afterwards to a smaU hut coiiatructed for the purpose near the ™ctf, 
which constituted her home. Ileie she remaiuctl a week attended by flomo 
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comiJOSiiioEftte frieisd. At the end of this tiuie sJie bathed again, and rctnmed to 
her own home, where all her rektioiiB iind friends were aBsembled to celebrate a 
feast in houoiiT of the Ijalw. These ciistoins are nt present considerahly usixfified. 
and the birth takes plane in tlm raca itself. The mother takes np « kneeling 
posture during labour, holding on by a thong fastened to a post. She is attended 
hy her friends, and a midwife (elpulraiy:} asaiata at the birth. The men retire 
outside thu hut and receive with laughter and coarse jokes the complaints of the 
fitifferer and the cries of the newly bom, Aft«r the birth both mother ajid baba 
are bathed. 

The baptisiu and npiming of the child take place shortly aftarwarde. Some 
friend of the fatlier offers luuieclf as godfather (/new), and requeete ilmt the babe, if 
it be a boy, may bear his name, the cdobration feast being at Ids expenae. Among 
other presents he provides a sheep, with tlie blood of which cresses are mnde or, 
the forehead and temples of the ohild. This is nn innovation of Christian origin, 
ami dates from tho time of tlie Spanish ocetipotion. In the neigh tumrhood of the 
towns and mifisioua the children frequently receive a Christian baptism, aid take 

ns names the most common of the calcmlar, their fatliar'a name passing as n 
satTuinna. 


A man docs not cohabit with his wife after childbirth till the child is weaned, 
whiob does not take place till it has cut all ila teetli. 

When a man dies hia eldwt son inherits his wives, tr^other with his other 
preiwrty. and from timi moment takes them to wife Idiueclf, save only his mother, 
who recovers her freedom and may many again. If he leaves nn son, his eldest 
breiher inhente imd acquires tbc same rights. Sometimes the wives are distriiiuted 
among all the bro there of the deceased in order of prioritv of marriage, tbe first 
married to the eldest brother, etc., or they can recover tliei'r liberty on Mving to 
the heir the price they cost. 

rotffliMm.^Althoiigh toEcmiain b not in vogue among this race at the present 
day, there is reason to snpjx^ that it was eo at no late period 

The probability of esogmnons marriage cusloma having fonnerly mristed has 
luready befjii referred tou 


ILe ouBtom, u m tiais aoivcml, oj giviag d,Ud,„„ u„ „„„„ 

birfio, objBcls .e.n>. h, india.!, U,„, thew ,„.ght )ibvb 

to Ih. B1.U totoiB. topBoiaUr ... ».«, w»„t]y it »a» m uiicomn.™, tiling to Hud 
,«r»n, .n thn B«m, f.™Uy g„„p .jy, y,, „„„ ^ 
tom. .i»„g..„b.,.g ^u™. », .VbW;. ,ig,r; „„ y 

have grndiuiBy changed into suruauuat uwinir tn . 

.lh.r .....BB ,.t Wpli...., ^ "* “ ''‘“■1"“ 

•n.. A,,.»n» Wi... «,,, 

names tlmy hear, but liave no ejeor idan. n« «.j, *i .u- j **“ vrnose 

mother’s or on tiifiir father's side. althouEh mi^t t ^ 

■ most of them incline to tl,e farmer. 
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Tlic corjKnual fonufl which thej sasign to tlieir Jivijiities also iudicato that thera 
has been formerly an animal worship, which was possibly only a traoflition from 
fcotcmiBin, anJ may have originated in eomo form of ancestor woraUip. Thus the 
Cftemeri: are repreaentcd as atrjwnta with men’s heads, Jltuieu as n lixard, 
J^Tffitrarilu. &8 a wiW cat with a serpent’s toil, ffuaitlipenyi os a sheep or llama 
with B calTs IwshI, rkhuiektnyi as a winged smdte, etc., etc. These doahle-natiired 
or hybrid eoiiceptions probably represent tiie cions among which intemiamoge 
was most common, For instance, the wild cat clan ctnUd marry into the BorpotUs 
clnn, and ttux the new oo nun unity thus lormed would bo reprasented by 

the Jli^ruiKV't&. 

Ill the ooutse of lime the fouiitlor of a family, especially if it becaiiifi * 
pou’erfut one, w'oiild be regarded as a hero, after which it was but a step to hia 
apotheosis. 

The coBtoro of painting the fooe iind body before entering battle may 
have had eomo coimcctioo with totemism, although the chroniclers have loft tu 
no record in this Mflpect, contenting Uiemsclvis with calling attention to tins 
custom. At present, however, totemiam seems to havo given place to shamuiiism, 
and Uic earlier ouatoum have fallen into dietise and oblivion. 

Incest tfl common during the drunhon orgies, no relationahip boing rosi>actcd. 
Marrtiigo among kindrtid and wdihifi the clan is coiuiuon, and no probibition 
attaohfS to tlie killing or eating of fi[»oial animal^ althongU tbero ate a few such 
fup^rtititioDii (uaong the cldeis. 

Shamanistic botUua now exist, although tlicir origins are wrapped in mystery. 
Such ft to the huteuvufffs, or aorcerers, the dHwyiirm, or divinoTis, and tho nuirAi», or 
medicino men. Theso groups ate suppoaixl to have certain powers over the powom 
of good and evE But contrary to moat Bhamatustic sociotics there is very little 
cohesion among iheii' mom bens, and no organisation, neither do tlicy recognifia ojiy 
head. Their funetious are praotlsefl bdependently, much after the aystoui of the 
followers of our moclern profasaians. They only recognise ouch other aa collcaguea, 
and eiMih is respected only according to his d^ea of skill in imponiiig on the 
mnltittide. Their iulliience is not political, and they take no active part in the 
govenmient of thft tribe, save in limes of tribal or uatumal peril They oOiciatB 
as pricotfl, however, in the few religions ceteuiouiea tiiat take place among the 
people. 

Cnnst/jfl/wHi.—At the tiuic of tho Spanish invasion the AiancaiioB were atiU 
counilials, although now it b niiarly u century siuto tho last well authenticated 
ciwu was rocifnled. This caniiiboliain wm not general, however, and wna only 
ptoctieed on priwneni token in battle. Tlie occimon was mule to servo as a 
imtioual fsaet. The prisoner wos made fast to the trunk of a tree, where he 
became for long hoars the target for tlio jibes, jeers and umnts of the multitude. 
A^Tiou hia tormentors hud drunk snClcicnlJy, ami hail worked tlmiuselvoa into a 
frenzy, he was subjected to a ihonaand torments, till his captor rustled forwanl 
and liacked off a limb or piecs of flash from whore he thought proper with a stone 
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or M Mo. lh» Ih, «it,,„l for Iho ««, o.|,„ r«,.<, mo .1» ri„., ,«ch ono 
Ciming off . i,ortio.i of 11^1,, „„,i] ih„ |„,M .ere eWpperl „„d life eetfoet. ifen 
.Oloeo M eld[,lre„ i„r«»t of flo fees,.. IT.. flr,l, .« ™„oli»,re o»ele<i' 
eoteo o,.. Before life .re,„ire e«i»„, lire;: „pe.red the l„e« .oi 
lore oot tie rtidl, ..e h.„j thecliefoM 

^Me, «h o„. biduB it M .ecwog «» bl«d M eprieWfo* it to “e 

orireil'^r oemibelto .u greduelly clireobtioued. elthoiigh the 

^oei, o .ere el.ll reeriBtei 1. ,he e„„™, ^ „ 

^e«hb. Ureehlefohitmstlieho.rtandsoe6i..gU,eld„„d„,lre,„4 ofio, .ifoi 

reired the villego to prooereiee logetbr. with the houl, Loth etoeb 

Id fo ’Z. r , “»•» AO boere 

Z Jl. r ' “• “““ oot to the doff 

I . 0 prey, nie Irende of die elreniiee eluin to leltle .ere cut off and 

zi to r rr 

resistZ'”?'IarK‘T“ • worUle nree, re their profouged 

iJec. of the geuetolllt ™hi.Tr»'‘JlZ ‘l" “ if™'”® 

»d ea reeeidoe it he .an j “"ta.ae.1 one e«d for each chief faviled, 

eoold reuefor, aftor«ttoe reuIZ 

These retmiojtt generdiy took tjLl i m * 

tor (leclarinir wnr ik*, ^ Heine mm dip^u^d the cansca 

.Jererid^,!,. ““ t'™ trereber of 

Iff each rein H™ I' J"”' predelone to he coiitriheted 

oa .Wr.Z.ZZ‘'”T‘lZ°" "" "" “"«t 

end wrelihe erereire. dtoly. ZeTI.ulZ”"’ 

li,uo»,„,,d reared totorto„L..re'.2”I,“ZZr. IT « 

thoreugh preireretioa of ernie. Whec the ’ aUeotion »re paid te the 

hie chiefe of diviaiuna. .ho to lure aelecfod ihri T Senerel retreed 

oraoldicfs. and distributed UiQ €0nm 

Before mnrohing it wm customan- to cWi,» tt . 
detnilB of strata^ins, stsbushcai, utiacks, suipriacB, etc.^ ” oainijaign, and tdl its 
At the time uf tfie Spanuli itivaaion it ums h 
I wdica witbtiul any attetuiit at forinatba • but t custoio to niartb in disorderiy 
ibeif methods betLer, and a stricter disciuUne _^'*^*^^***®** flight them U> OTganise 
thrown out in afivaiioe, Bui uo diacinlin ^stflblished and bodies of scouts 

P c of avail irben aoaie superstitious 
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iuwdent occurrwl ujwii the luareli, if 8ucli were cfljimler«ti mauaiflciouB. Thfs 
ftnny iiumcdialely bioke up anil retwniffll to eamp. All disci pi iiio was lost, too, at 
the moment tliat Imoty pnaenttd itself. Then it became caeli one for himself. 

Bcfoto ilie amval of the Spaniards and for eoioe lime afterwards, the army 
was composed entirely of infantry inaatutdit itiMSo); but later on oonsideruble bodies 
of cuvaliy' were mlliutauied. 

Tlie amwcotiJiistcd of bow a lunl urrowa (puff at), lances apeots (A«aif«t), 

filings (/iTiifand clubs {ttmeo firThe bows were fimaU. aud the airowa 
thill hambooa, either olmrpened, or with stone heads with sormted edges, and 
occBstonally pointed Iwiiea. Sometimes their arrows were poisoned with the jmeo of 
the oolupiaya oderi/era. This poison was carried in email atone or eaitlienw^ 
jaw, and smeared on tlio arrow tips imniediatoly before use. The Spaniawb applied 
salt to the wound as an aniidoto. The lances wore long bamboos, from 15 to 
26 leel in length, wliile the apeara were nbout half this length. Both had 
stciiic or bone heails, or els® were pointod and hardened in the Ere. Tlieir clubs 
were formed from tuma, an eicecdmgly honl and heavy wood Tliey wore 
generally more than 6 feet long, and were rfiaped with an elbow, like a modeni 
hockey stick. The curred end was friMptently spiked with sharp hints. They 
wen? with liotli hands and wrero a roMt dreaded Vfcapon, as no aminur resisted 
a downright blow. The curved end was also nsed for dragging the wounded frain 
their lioreea. 

According to the iestiniony of the chioniclere, llie&o Indians were very clover 
areltera, living nliiiost entirely by their akill in the olitise. Tliey advanced to 
tlie attack in close phalanieo- In tlie first ranks came the lances and apeara, 
behind ihem in more open order the areltere and sUngeis. Tlieso stpiadrons 
seldom numbered more than one hundred men, and were horlcd against 
the enemy in rapid siicoossion, each nuiking its attack, and retiring to give 
],lare to a new «)inpsoy. Thus tlrey voutimwlly presented a fresh and 
iiiiUi-Lng frOUU 

Lfttor on tlicy betnme expert in the construction of fortifications. These were 
generally built on a aniall iiill, four-stioare in form, and cojistincted of trunks 
of trees, planleil upright in the ground. Inside this enclosure was a anmller one 
which formed the real redoubt, arranged in the form of a paUaade, with loopholes for 
arahery* Eor a considerablo space ouUido, the ground was honey combed with pit- 
fulla and ditches, lightly covered with branches of ruiilifia aud turf, at Lho bottom 
of which aharpened stakes wore planted. 

After a victory, a great feast was oolebrated. On this occasion the prisoners 
taken were sacrificed, and another ceremony called thejuT^fonam or head dance was 
performed. A bushy sapling was plaiitol in tho ground and on its branches were 
placed the hcatla luacked from the enemies during the battle, eacii one ndonied with 
lloweis and garlands. Bound this tree the IndLutis danced and sang songs of 
victory, each one qluuitii^ his own valiant deeds, aud joertng and insulting the 
remains of their foes. 
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Tlw <1i£liatiding of Uifi anay after a campaign took place without any order* 
each miit takiug the nearest route for hu home. Tlie saiae happened ftfw!r a 
lie feat 

JimtaU,- AH deattiB, save tlioee causci] by liatLle op eoiubat, were Bupposetl to 
!« the effects of irapernaturai caitsea or aorccry. If a poraoii iliwl from the resnita 
of a violent accident it waa supfwsed that the hiut,$wHi or evil apirita hml 
oocaaioned it. frighteniug the honse to make it throw its ritter, looaeninga stone so 
that It nught falJ and crash the unwary, temporarily hliiidmga pernon to cause him 
to fall over a precipice, or eoiue other expedient enually fatal 

III tlie case of death fmm disease, it was auppoid that witeJicraft had been 
Ijmctised and the victim poboned. On a death of tUb kind ocourring, the firat 
I ing done, if the person were of any rank, was to pracibo the aniopey 
which conabted in opening the side of tlio dewaseii, and oxtmcfciug the gall-hladder 
to discover the poison used, and also to obtain a due os to ilie guiitv person. 
These customs still prevail in a large number of localities. 

The gall is emptied into a amaJl earthenware platter, and calcined over a 
0 lire. ITie doIoizj- of tike residue iiidlcau^ thi^ class of poioon uwetL Th^ 

CO ours generally recognised are six in number: white, Mock, blno, vellow, rei. and 
viscoua brown. 


Tho coipee is then hung in e wicker frame, from a n>bU (kind of oak), and 
untler it a fire of gr^gn «nefo wood is kept smouldering till such lime a* the 
pei^HftnUor be foimd and pmughei 

l^iisovil worker was generally prom,iine«d by tbc wacki to be a malignant 
1 ^ toMist. bin!, reptile, orinwset, and wlioooidentity 

^ iio ina tiaiicc. Rrmjliently these sgoiitearc distingiiishcd by some 
peculianty or unustml colour whicii makes it extremely diffienUfor the relatives to 

burial ** ™orifica that is nei;ct»iary, before pruceeding with tlic 

men. as somotmes happened, the Aiitcun^ Ima taken iwiite itnpossible form, 
le Ilia t a owa the interment to take place, saerilicing in im place some other 

Some^«"tt ^ ** same ijatlem or miiteria]. 

. omctim^ “ t -^tli*** a box or abdl mmle from wmgh 

iKwn dau. and freiiuently a tree tn.nk in two and hoUow«! out. endi imU 

r'' T"i’ *‘>™ may have been intended to 

.l.rti..g pW. t™ Iheir ■"» t« to „,..J m«W. to .apppsa,! 

Wli^n the day m fiifld for the burLul tliA -n 

»aka Each oo. btiaga »»« P-PaanlTt^ ’“I 

Offering for Ibo interment 

The LmnmUtiona and lunend chants Alterti«*aa *i i 

and liquora provided for the ooeasion. and «>iith,nr!i ““f ptevisiims 

of the night. On tho following day greater part 

^ ^ Ui its newest ebthes. 
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find placp^l on a Hti^er fwionied with bmrtehes of ranth and kurel. TIic Utter ia 
tiomo to tlie burial ground on tlii! shoulikre of foar of th« nearest male relatiotni* 
When the prooeaflioa leaves the house the whole assembly utter ahouts ami 
lonientetionSp which are kept up till the funeral is over. 

The grave£s are dug to the depth of about 4 feet, and are getieralJy aquarein 

foiiii. 

I'he prueeuts bintight by the mournera ans \mtml with the corpee, tcgether 
with supplies of foodi dothing and annsi to provide for his long journey. A sheep 
is saeriflood over the grave, and souietiines a horsG, or the latter ia buried with the 
oorpae if the distanee to the coast is oonaideniblfii With this sacrifice, the burial 
proper iTCUicltules^ but the orgies and fenating eontinue till the provisions provided 
are entirely consuiaedp mid sometUces last for several ilays. 

Gtremmies ,—The foRowiug sccouutis abridged frt^tn notes taken on tbu spot 
iluring my stay among these Indiana in 1893, when I was fortunate enough to be a 
peracual wiine^of pomoof their prmcipal ceremonies. 

Cnlapau (tliree lions or piitniis), head cluaf or (ijwKri/w^cn of the aiKurcAuc of the 
upper Cftutin, tiad died suddonlyp probably oF apoplexy, dnriiig a feast in a 
neiglibouritig village. This maimer of death, so imeommoii mneng the lirdiaas, 
there iKiiug no viaiblo euus^ to explain it^ was biuiediately set down to Aviteh- 
onif t. The corpse was brought home, attended by tlm whole popuhi lion of the ttAiw 
where tlm death had Ukeu place* 

The tm^rhu or madiciue inatip was aent for, and a eummona sent round for all 
toqim of the neighlM^uring viHageis to ussemblc with their or braves. The 

arriveil a yilk befors nightltilE. lie was dressed after tbo fitshion of the 
women, and had a puma akin hung round his lomsand dnigging behind him m the 
grouiuh In Ilia right hand be eciTied a wand about 18 inches in lecgtb, covered with 
anoke'a skin ami giirnieheti with liunitm teeth. Two asaiatante aocompanied lika 
carrying the iustmuieDts of hia profesaioo. 

At sunset a fife of green wood waa lighted heforc the door of tiie rum 

around Vihich more tlain a hundred pesrsona gathctcdL From tliis BfC aposa a thick 
puuguul ftnioko, whioli ucinipletely abtoaded ilia entrance of the hut. 

The took liia etend in frant of thb fire, with anus exteiidetl, 

uptuiULHlp aud eyes unbliukLiig lor mom than half an hour* inhaling without flinching 
tliC clouds of sutfocating smoke that enveloped hiaij and eecmitigly lost to every¬ 
thing around him^ 

Suddenly he recovered conscionauess, utnl niahed into tlio huti where the botly 
was laid out on a be<l of skins. Wtmt ho did there, no one could tell, but nAer a 
short wliile he reappeared, allowing signs of mental and bodily exhaustion. 

The corpse waa now brought out and laid on a rude hief near tlie fire. One 
of Uie oaflkLunis proceeded to strip it of ite ganuente, alter wUch he made an 
inoisiciH iu the side a little above the hip^ placing two sticks in tlie lips of the 
woiiuil to hold ihem ojicn* By tliia ojiciiition live liver waa disclosed. The gull 
b1iii.lder was taken out, slit opcti« imd the conieuta received in a small saueer-like 
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veBsel. A /6W ctiibei's w«rc raked tjsgelher, and tJtif pau pJa^ 4 ^ti on Uiatn. E^erj 
now and tlioo tbs •ma^At would bond ovor and examine it lutoutty. 

Tho cfowd, wtiich Wha nioiuf'i'itiirily iiicrooaiiig, snt round at a 
diatouco watuliiiig Uio prooeeditijjiB wjtJi proround intenjst. Only a few of the 
ucnreai relatives were ullowei within tiie inner circle, in the capaoity ol hulpoTs. 
The whole scene was %1ited iiy numerous lo^rclkett 

^\liun nothin^ retoainedin theoinicor hut a little aodinieiit, it wns taken from 
the fire, end ngdu carefully examined hy the njarA^. Tim eediinent, whiet t 
afterwards «tw, waa of a dark brownish green colour. The exam i nation fiubh&ii, 
tJie liecbied that the deeeaaod Imd died of hkek poieem (eM«r«»yrt;MMli 
The reiativos now iiiaiated on bis disoovering the poisoner. At firet. the niwAt 
aeenied Ui demur and remained sitting in a crouching poatiire before the fire, bin 
knees <li'avin up ond his face huned in hie ba)id& It was Boon seen, however, that 
tins preUnnlod reluctaitce was only assumed for the purpose of obtaining grooter 
promises of reward. At, iength Ida cupidity Iwiug satiefled he took a Buddim 
resolve, and smearing the point of bis wand with the residue left in tlie saucer, be 
Btalkod among the ranka of cowering Indians, who now drew a^iart fmm caali otlier, 
none knowing on wboui. the charge uiigbt falJ, and although each knew Iiimself 

mnoeciit. fearful of being coneidered an ooDomplice if found convereing with the 
a4^caficd. 


Heed Jess of the coiatnotioti, the mneAf moved through tiie crowd, waving the 
Btok m all directions, and erjing aloud in a harsh voice. Guttemapwn atkim cheit 

mlept Auye-Lord of the cartli. where is tlic wUard t P^ncldtiifn thi Aitu<?—Show 
me tho wisartl. 

rJie Indians prostrated tUeuiselves before him. covering tholr heads with their 
ponchos, so Umt they should not be difltliiguiehml 

la the course of a quarter of au hour he had made the round of the whole 
E^uibly wrthotil, however, discovering what he aougiit, Rotumiiig to tlie hni. be 
on ennie fmh logs, and then etnud for a long while buried in contetnplatioa, 
whde little hy littk the Indians nscoveiijd ooniidonce. At last, lie traced a eirate 
ou the ground, ami etuck Jiis wund upright m the centre. Be then took from one 
ollmneeistanteaueurilmnware jar. which he also placed within the o«e)o. In 
tlm jar he jdaced a lock of Imr cut from ti.o head of the eoq«ie. tl.e tutringa of its 
hnj^r mule and several tiireaik drown fretn the garmei.te it Imd worn at the time 

?.btn ; rr Unally dreppod into it a 

S t r tea f^mer ones. He then drew several rude Creaof birds 

mifl faitulmr jiiuiiuua found luo out^ (jf ^ 

Finding no rcanlt, b* now scued Kib . 

loud roituiig from tho stoties couuin^il i / ^ violently, cfttuing u 

t«mj-iug him on reed pipes or whistles. la a f ' **«iatante occom- 

executing tlie uiost seUmieliingcapow, junipiagin 

QUO Huln to the otlter. leaping from one foot tn *1. swaying hLa bmly from 

to his Jruxm meanwhile keeping time 
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tty degrees, the clancc bocanio more onl more ftinous, the contortions more 
complicated, and at Jonglh he liroko out into a lailtl monotonous chant. This woa 
kept up till human nature could stand no more, and lie foil bock in a fit, or state of 
coma, produoad by utteT exhaustion. 

Thtt attention of the crowd now hecomo iiainful, every one waiting for some 
sign of TOlurniiig conseiousne!% In about s fjuartor of an hour, the twitching of 
die liinhs told of returning life, and in a short while ha suddenly sat up, 

‘Wlieij Ilia facultiea were a little clenrer ho again took hU wand, and holding it 
loosely lietween his dngers, lot it drop in the centre of tha drcle. Jfaturelly, it fell 
across one of the figures drawn round the edge, lu a short titua ho announced 
that the chief had li«n slain by an enemy who had takeu the form of a black 
(wild builXaud that it waa ucoossary to saerttice such itti animal, when die ovit-iloer 
would immediately nulTer for his acL 

Six young men, near rulalives of the deosased, wore told off for the hunt, and 
with very slight preparations, they eoddled their horses and disappeared into the 
night, while the crowd gradually broke up, only the relatives romainiug to take 
part in one of those dehaachea in which every Indians' reunion torminates. 

In the early tuoraliigr 1 took advantage of tlio cotupamtive quiet to look for 
and make a drawing of the circle and figunefl drawn by the um/At tlie night 
before 

The figures were meaut to repre&enl reepeotivoly, a liorse, a partridge, a wild 
bull, a cock, a puma, and a viiUnre, 

It ia peculiar to antics that while all the animals are drawn with two forelegs 
none of them have more tUau one himl leg, while all the hirda have three toes. 
The diatuotor of the circle was about 2 feet. 

Soou after sunrise, the corpee was siispetulcti in a wicker basket friHn a latge 
tree which grew in front of the huh A fire of green eatttio was lighted under it 
and the dcceflsed'B wives appointed to look after it. 

It was not till the morning of the sixth day that tho hunters returned 
dragging with them, held by two lasBoee, a black bull, about two years old, Xlin 
viotlin was fftStcnvHJ to stout stakes near the spot where the eorjaso was susponded, 
and Uie whole assooibly, whioli liail quickly drawn togetlier oti hearing the nows, 
joined iti curaing and reviling it. 

Meanwhile, the dmukon debauch had been kejit up without intermittcnce, and 
every land of licence indulged in. The following day was appointed for the 
runcraL Every one was early astir, and busy in the nrrangenicnte for the 
ceremony. 

A coffin was constructed of hewn slabs. The body (rffAwr), black and sluiveiled, 
was taken down, ilrcssod in new clotlies, and placcil upon a bier (ptlyuaif} 
constrncted of poles, over which a cowhide was stretched Tlie bier was adorned 
with bnuiches of atnth, their sacred tree, laurel and myrtle. 

The chiefs of the villages and the heads of families now brouglit tlieir prosentat 
counting of liquore, utautaa, chickens, lambs, clicese, milk, corn, cakes or otbor 
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artioles of fonJ. aod laid them ou the ground near tlio orirpse. As each otie 
de})<mU!<i hU gift, lie uttered loud criea and luineiilationfl, >rjiich wore tAkeri up aitd 
repeated by the woiufin. Wlicn every tUiiitj wna ready for the huriai the procesaion 
\\m formed. The bier was bottie by six of the eldest chiefs, behind whom camo 
the coflin-bearBrSi the remaining chiefs and near relaHvea of the deoeofled. After 
tliein ful1uWfM.i llie wives and geueraL body of the Indians,, iiumboring more than 
two hundteii From tlie niouiotit the bier was Ufted from the ground tlie wbole 
assembly begun to utter loud criefi and tameutntions (otiaifflji) which were kept 
up at interv'aU dumig the whole ceremony. The procession was headed by tlm 
mae/ii. The wild bull had already been dragged to tho grove, dug by the young 
men with sluirp'pointrd fliiclrfl ancl wocHien ehovolSt The cemetery was 

aituatod on a slight fimincuoe about 300 yards in the west of the viliage, 
Daiing tho march thither, se^'eral of the braves (BUKc^wiraX mounted on their 
horses, and itieked out in all Uieir Query, rmlo round and roiintl the procession, 
brandishing their louces, and Bhoutiug floruely to drive away tho AweeuriM), or evil 
ajiiiits. On urriving at the grave the bier WiW plaood near it, and two of the chiefs 
pronounced funeral oiuLions cnlogisiiig the de|Mirted. They were ftwinenlly 
interrupted by tho howls and sebbiug of the mnumeTS. Wheu tlie orutions were 
liiuslied the bidl was sacriQuoii. Its throat was cut by tlie rwiifAi, who caught its 
bluod in an earthenware vessel, whieJj was passed rouml aniong the relatives and 
the biood dnink. Tlie machi then cut open the earease and toro uut the heart. 
wliicJi was also passed round, Kacti in turn gave it a fierce bile and auclced a 
littlo of its blood, uttering curses and reviliugs ns lie did so. After It had made 
tho round it was placed in a akin bog and hung round the neck of the coriwe. Tins 
young men hatl been busy uuuanwliile akianing the bull. The hide was stretched 
an the liottom of the grave. The latter was about 8 feet long, 5 feet and 
4 feet deep. Tlie cofDn was placed on tho skin and the corpse bikl in it with the 
head turned towartl tile west, Tlio cover, a thick slab, was placed in paaitioa and 
kept doivii by hesLy atones, ilm cries and eoba of the monruera meonwldle 
hicreoaing. 

The pra^ieuta wore al] ploced in the grave, around the coffin. Thu grave w'as 
theu Qllwi in, each person os he passed taking ft lust rare well of the dead, and 
llirowing in a Imudful of earth, aumo sprinkling a little cAibAtt (cider) to tho Jour 
cardinal ixdnU, At the head of the grave a or woculon efligy* 

raprosiutmg the deceased, was planted. It wna crowned by a hcad-droaa leaemhliDg 

orm t to silk hut of eivUtsaiicn, Those figures are now frequently replaced by 
1 !k l-bo buriod chief woa slain over the grave, and 

i*artk 'riirt I ** luft Uiero aftor Uing slightly covered with 

debauchery v^rke^Tp t ^ 

fiowever, serious ^ uccurring, without, 

The lutdihood of Tt,, 4 i.... ■ 

and hammer each ctlior with extr ^ Wheo they fall out they beat 

'•‘«r->rdmary ferocity, neither sttompling to jsirry 


* 
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thB bbw. .f the other. One etriki^ the other fall ™ the fa.e. The btter ^thout 
immediately retaliating. Boema to eotiRider it a point of liarioiir not to fi low on) 
feolum, hilt does all he can to inorcaso the other's wrutli. " ilore. lie says, g 
me more, can’t yon strike harder f Th.it woa a woman’s blow. Strike harder. 

At the same lime he ailvancea hia face m receive the shower of blows tliat is sure 
to follow. >Vlieti his contender pntisea, he repeats hia cries and taun^. mid if no 
more blows are forthcoming he proceeds to hatter his opponent. 
tired out they each return to their drinking, iis if nothing unusual had hapjMirifiil.M 
trocHl friends*as bcforo, each one extelling his own powers, nol. however, a ii^ 0 
the punishment they hod licen able to anpiKxrt, but to the nnml«r of blows ho had 

been able to strike. , .. 1 

Some little time after the burial of the late chief tlie Indwiis again rc-um i 

for tho election of his successor. Tlds was necessitated by the incapamty of the 
otilY living son of the ilocoasod. who nmlcr ordinary circiiinstatices shonUl have 
soci^eedod his father He was. however. t«ir,n and n./in-Zr.. (lame mid a 
etuttcntr), two grave disriunlifi cat ions ill the eyes of the Itnhans. There wore iw<i 
eandidates for the chieftainship, both nephews of the deceased’, UnccBuru 
(Fothead) and Qiiilainaimm (Three condors). Eoth were strong, well made men, 
,i„il good orators, qualitios highly esteemed among tiio Araneanos^ H 
was the swiftest nmiicr of the trilw. QiiiUinnnqni could hold out longer. Though 
tho horse was not foaled that Loncoguru could not rile, yet w!m could threw the 
laaso like Qiiikwianqni. or swim like him. Loncoguru had fought for Uo louta 
with fl famous Pdiuenohe chief and had finaliy come out victor, hut Qail^uuniiqui 
armed with only a oluh.had nttackcii a puma defending her youtig, and had brought 
off her kittens, lual Btill wore her akin ns a trophy. In such circumstancea tho 
oleetlon was not easy, mid each caudiilate had u nmuereus following. Tho heads nf 
the fiuailicB, to the niimlor of about one hundr«l. seated theinrelvcs m two long 
rows ffuin- each other. Eadi individual hud a jar of cider by his ride, which was 
ruplcuislied from time te time by Uio watehful wniiicutoli. For about twe, hours 
conliiiuetl a Boenc lisnUy to be describoil. Eveiyone eBprensod hia ideas at the Lop 
of hia voice. All spoke tegelher, no one paying tho slightest lired to what miyiDie 
dso was ^yiug. bterrepting their discoinso only to take long dntnglite of mden 
At Iasi something like order was rostered. One of the elder chief, rose te lus 
r«t and addressed tho meeting. Ho was followed by another and yot anoihcr. 
Virally. one of tiic candidates. Quilamnmiui, areso and tiegun a lone oraUoti. which 
hmicd for over five houm, and ooiicluded only when tho s^Miakor was absolute y 
oxhaiistml. Ifisopjioiient noxt took the fl,«r, hut owing to Ins l.aving probably 
drunk deeply, vrhilo Ida rival waa Liddreasing the asaembly, h.s oratorical 
were completely expended in a Hitle over three hciira 

Nliht hud now sot in, and moat of the Indians were deeply intoxicated, lymg 
around in tho utmost dlsortler. Others who were either of o streugBr cousUlution 
or bad not drunk so mud., were indulging in the luost nnbreilod hoenco. M^y of 
them reizod the fitat woman who passed near them and staggered 0 in u. 
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(iiirkiiesa, dragging their straggling compniiioD by the hair, and showering blows 
upon lier if she showed ony signs of nnwilUngnoss to accompany them. The 
following moramg the sitting was renewed, ent! a number of emnli ooloured Btidcs 
were distributed among the eleotore. Each man received two, ono blue and one 
red, the oolonrs representing the candidate. The eldest chief went round the 
assembly witli a skin bag, into which ^ch individual dn^ped one stick, Uie other 
being broken and cast away. When the round was completed the eticka were 
paired and thrown into the fire. After the pairing it was found ihnt there were 
nine blue ones left over. Qailamanqia, whose colonr was thus victorious, was now 
prodaimed the elected diief. More speeches followed, and the feast was kept up 
several days longer at the expense of the new ohief, who not only asaumed the 
title hut also inherited all his nude's property, including the wives and unmarried 
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THE KHKI-LUSHAl CLAKS. 

Br Leeot.'GoloiteL J. StUKiSPSAB, C,I,E, D.S.O. 

Thb home of the clans with which I propoao to clod lies m the tucublad mass of 
hills Bopax^tic^ the plains of Durmah from thow of Bengal and oxteniluig Irom 
the ™ll 07 of the Btalinmputra to the soul In 1777 tbo Enat India Company's 
official styled “ The Chief of Chiltogoiig “ wrote to Wama Hastiugs, who wns the 
Govoroor-Goneral, reporting that a distiffeotiug motmtaineer had called to hts aicl 
" hwge niunbcjfS of Kubi man who live tot in the interior of the hills, who have 
not the use of firearms nod wligee bodies go unclothed," Uentenont Stewart in 
Ids JVhh» on ^(yrihern Caduir, dated 1855, states that the “ Old Kukis emigrated 
feorc the Juuglos of 'Kpperali, the hilly countary somtli of Cnchar, some fifty or 
sixty yearn ago,** that « oboot 1800. In 1848 another eruptioti of Knkia into 
Cadmr toot place. These Inter arrivals worn callod ihe Ifew Kukis, and diffonod in 
many reai>eats from the old, and strange to say both Uuguiutically and etimo- 
gmpliicaUy the Old Kukis are more cloaely allied to tite Lustiais far 07 to the south, 
them to the Hew Knkis, wlio followed tltam into Cachar, and with whom we shouhi 
have expected them to be closely eonnecied. 

Tlicse Kuki olans nre now scattered over a very wide area, being found in the 
Chittagong Hill tracts. Tipperuh, Soiitli Sylhet^ Ltiahoi Hills, Cadmr Naga. Hilla 
and Manipnr, and the unadmuiistercd tracts l«3yond. Hefore attempting to 
describe the people I prt)|M)fle to give u brief history of this dispersion. The lonn 
Kuki, like Kago, Slumdu, Chin, oiid many others, is not recognised by the people 
to whom we apply itv and I cannot give its derivation, but it has come to Imvc 
a doRiiite meaning, and we understand by it certain cloaely allied tlans, with well- 
timrked oonunon dismctoristics. belonging to Tibeto-Biirman atook. It may be 
safely said that their aaceatora live*! for a long lime in tins atrip of country 
botwoeu the KalaJjiu or KoUdyne and the Chindwiu rivers^ which is almost 
umvemaily cluhiied os tlicir place of origin, traditiom} wUidi are corrohoruted in 
several ways. 

All these clans ptactisojaum cultivation, that is, they foil a piece of jungle 
and, whon sulfioieutly dry, bum it and then dibble in the seed, and toldom 
cultivate the siuno pifioe of land for more than two ymra in socccssion. They 
therefore need much room, mid the desire for now land, coupled with tba fear of 
stronger clans, boa kd to tliB whole race adopting a more or Iwta vagabond mode of 
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life, whicli lieen nuiJe fiitifclly ea^y by the wide-^preAiI growth of the hfLDilxHik 
whioh mnke^ liouse huilding, of a certaiti Idnd^ very siHiple. 

Sp.i«e will not admit of my giving erm m onttloei of the faet^j on whioh 1 base 
my coiicluaiou.^ but after protTactod inquirioa lasting over fifteen years, I liave 
couBtnieted what t heiiei^e to be a fairly aeeurato history of felio Liishaisp and 
believe that the anoestora of all thm elans originally live^l in e<nii«ajigiii neons 
com nin Ill ties each under a patriareh or head n^n. In bohio of the^ couimunithis 
individuals hy their skill in war and tho chase came to tho front an[l attracted 
members of other families to their hamlets and l>ecaiiLe the foiindem of linos of 
chiefjs. 

In other cases the commtmities remained democratic^ in fact tlie whole 
race ifi very democratie, imd now chat foiir of thoir ont^mies no longer oeniiieitf 
them to live in laige vilkge^^ they hhow a great tendency to mvert to the ancient 
syutem of eonaanguineous hamleta. At the close of the seventeenth centnryp whirl 
is now the northern of the Lnsliai Hills and ih« eoutheni port of Jlnmpor 
was occupies! by the Thado and Vuitc olans under iJowerful Lhiefs^ wdiilo to 
the totiih the clans still retauietl their patriarchal orgonisatioiL (Jno of tlMSise 
clans was named Lushoi and vras destined to supply Uie motive force which 
drove hordes of savages into Bri^h territory ia the eighteenth century. All tlio 
Lushet ohiefi^ trace their pedigrees hack to Tliangura, vvho is said to have been Llie 
son of ThimniJi by a Viiite wommi. Ail tln^ oUiis set much store by tlieir 
geneabgiea. atid that of the Lushei chiefs is fairly well estabUelied* Thangnrn is 
said to liavo liad Ids first village at Tlajigkna, nor Lb of Falnm. Fmin him apmng 
six lines of chiefsp KokntD^ Kndeng, Bivungj Tlianghmhp t'alliaa and Soilo. each of 
whom baa riacn to importitDce in the hiUa, To tho north, east and south were 
well-otgamsed clans^ therefore when tho Thangnr chiefs required morn kml for 
thdt increasing follower, they naturtdly moved westwanl** Tlterc ia not space to 
give even an iniLlint:; of the movoiuent. It was very slow and procoodcil on no 
prearranged phmjcach conimunity wlien it exbansK^I the hind within reach niiivfug 
to some other euliiible spot, yoch soti of a ciiicf bb he grew up taking a few 
households and sotting out to seek hm fortune, l"he Hokum have passed away 
leaving n o tmeeSi the Zadeug^ Thaiigluiih and Pal lion tire now only Tcprcseotcd by 
two or three chiefs ruling wreUshed Iwiidots wldchp hut for our protection, wotilil 
ere this have ceased U> exists Eiviing chiefs are still found in Tipjierah^ and it is 
almost eortain itiat the Kew^kie njren iiieiitiotioi] Ijy \h^ chief of ChiLtagoiig in 1777 
were followetti of the Eiviing. for an aec^Junt of them written by Ectmeli, of whioh 
a Freuch transktion pablishirf in Leipaio ia laOO is <|uoteil hy Colonel Uwiu iti 
Uis boQk uii ihe CliitUgoug Hill migbl, with Ui few LltemtioiH!, l*e hilscii 
foreueof the LuHhais of the ptt^ent .lay. The .Saito ia„Ujr uime to the front 
luat ; tb^ tinco Uioir deecent from SaDav.i. a gteat gnimkoo of Tlnuigqro, oitd have 
crashed aU thoir rivaU, developing aach a teleol for govcniiiig tlmt ll,ey now hold 

undisputed sway ^pn^ntativee of aU ,orta of eb.« tl^ronghout tho gn«dor 
jMTt of the LusUai UuJs. ® 
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Now what was the rcttiilt of tliie LatriifiLPii of the LushafB, under the T);&ngiiT 
chiefs, into th« territory alrowly occupied by otlutr ckue 1 A large number of 
these, prnljdhly thoee JiiEJflt doneLy allied to the mtnidera, speedily joined the 
TtuutgiirH, floiiie no doubt utider computsLon, others simply liecaxias food was always 
plentiful and pwiwrty fairly aeftuto iinfler iJie rule of those prouperoua newcomers, 
llio descendants of these now form the bulk of llte subjects of the Tliangtir elnefs 
and may colloctively bo epoten of os Lostiais — the tana Lushei Ixetng used only 
for ilic actnal Lushet clan. 

Some dans known ua the Khnwtlang and Khawchliak, Lliat is westem and 
oaateni villages, refnscd to join the Thangurs. Their old village sitos are still 
known by their nonaea, and muiioliths commemoiuting their heroes ace still potutod 
nut to the euriotia Tlia majority of them flotl, one party going round the Hauk of 
the Thado villages, or [msaing between them into Cachar, where Uiey weio ruimetl tha 
Old Kukis. aiiotlier becoming tributary to certain chiefs of Tliado cstniotion 
siiuatod on the aoiitheni borders of Manipur, where llieir descendaiita are atill to 
Ixe fonniL Nearly all of tJiese dans, Intwevcr, left a certain nnmljer of people 
latliind them xvlio have become merged in the Iiiisliais. By tho middle of tin? nine¬ 
teenth century the northern SaiJu cliiefa had becomeatrongcmniglito try coudnsions 
with llie TIhuIohl Tho Sailos triniuplied and hon«) the second iitcuraion of Kulria 
into Oachar in 1R48. Another wing of tlie fugitives cTitonod Manipur territory 


ami were soltled on the western hortier by tlifi PoUtitail Agent, Oolonol McCnllooh, 
a third portv flying from the oorthara tlhins after a aujoiim in the Kuhaw vaUey 
npiuraied on the eastern Itorder of Manipur, and oauued much tronhlo up to quite 
II recent date. Tlie impetus given by the Lusheia has not even now expondorl 
its force, for just before coming on leaviy I was inquiring into a aeries of raids 
ooniinittod by sevnml ooniniunitios under chiefs of tlie lliado dan, which after 
many wanderiiigB an? peuetmling the uuodminiatmUnl tracts east of the Naga 
Hnu unit Manipur imd appearing ou the Upper Chiiidwiii. 

1 have now ahowu how tho Old Kokia come to be more closely allied U* the 
Luahuia, having originally lieen their near neighbour, but in Manipur we find 
mviinil other dans. Cliire, Kom. Kawlbreiig, Purum and Tikhnp, which liavo been 
settled there fur a very long time, a»d ibe Aiiuot and Vaiphet, whose advent 
Kvnehrouiacs with the inouteiou of the Old Nnkia into Gadiar. All these are 
oVidcotly doady allied to tire Lushois and OW Kukia What ihc disturbing oaiure 

whicli stft these ckos in motioD* we shnll probably iiev«r know - it nmy hATo 
lieen dniplv a dnsire for fresh land, bnl once coinmenoud aadi a movement would 
rnilumUy ^ on till the clan csuio in contact with a more siahlo government, 
whidi could protect them from thdr more powerful neighbours; this they found m 
Manipur. All those clans assert ‘liat their forefathere lived far away to the wuth, 
aoure claim kinaliip vritli dans still found among the Liiahai5,foT instance, the Chi™ 
daiu descent from Cliouglhu, who gave his name to a dan sliU foimd amoug lire 
LnHhai«.Hnd this same Chongthu figures In the Thado pedig^. ^hreh is fanly woU 
cstoblishcd.imd by it Chongllm would apirear to have Bouirebed about four bundled 
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y^ars ago. The first mantion of tho Cbirti in the Maniptir Chninide k in 
AJ>. 1545* whidj rather a cudoua oaincldfiiiee. 

Every elan h divided into timilies, soma of which are ifubdivided into 
brancrhci^ Tfie dan nHiinOH and man}' of (Jie family and branch nanies are dearly 
oponymflp and tJiuu^h in some itm name e^H^ina U> he takeu fniin a vlUiige idte, 
mqnizT will often show thiit the site was first named after aoma fiuiious clujef, or 
comniimity^ 

The Old Kiiki dans arc geiiemlly dcmocfatiOi but even amoiij^ theJii tlicrc are 
certain pusta which ar^s cither hereditary or wbieh mm only lie lielil hj motiihens of 
CHsrtain cLatis^ Among die Kiidlbreng* the of headman ia nol hereditaty^ hut 
on election the new' headman lias to sacriliGea jiig; may thja not be to avert the ill' 
luck whicdi £$ cx|ieeted to follow a deviation from established custom f Among Uw? 
Chini the headman has ituiny of the privileges^ though none of the prestige of tho 
Liistiaj chiet In fact, tliough tliose dims arc really demi^cmtiic they have in tliom 
the germs of a monardncal aysicni ; a Liishai chiel before our ocenpation was iin 
aiitocmt, from wIie^^o onlejs there w'as no appeal^ but if he exceedei,l the limits set 
by custom, fir w'hs iimformly fmiel and onju^t^ his lollowors soon deiserted tnni for 
more tactful rii]cts« The ebiefs uf the Thado dan are repulcd to have been iiiore 
deapotje, hut uowoilaya we ofum find that^ Umugli thdr subjccUadmit thdr Uability 
to pa.y certain dues^ tiiey live in small cDnaungulneoua hamleta. from their 
ohiet A Lnshut Chief reccjvea two Inuikcts of rice from eadi hoiiseliold ha his 
villagCg ami aim a hind leg of e^ery mihiial kiUsd in the diEise. lie ap|Wiuta 
elderly luonp styled Upo* to aid him in ailmhjiatering juatioe and in the mamigement 
of the village. All are ecttled by this hoards in potty matturia a small hue is 
indicted jind retained by the judges, a cue tom found to prevent uucluo temenoy. 
lii the liaso of the theft of certain aiticlea such m ricL% clulliH, gnns^ brass pots* 
domestle animalif and wild auiuiats^ which have been trapped or snorroh there is hi 
nearly evaiy clan a Hxed linOt which mnsl he paid irrespeotivo nf the voluo of ilio 
orticlo takcui. OJfoiii'^ ugaiiii&L the body were left to be punished by the sulForer 
or hia Telatives, but tlnj delinquout anioug the Lualiurs could seek eafety by 
catering Ll^e cliiefa house ami lj<scoiaibg his or slave. Orphans or destitiitc 
Ijoople eguld abo join tho dnore houaeliold, geiting f<mh shelter uud protocUoa 
in mtarn for their talionr; these could puFclmse their freedom hy the jiayiueut 
of one that is a tiuiic hison. 


TJ.U 'niatlo ulaiiA r«ogiiiBed riaveiy Uy puicluiM, whioU m muoiig llif 

Lu^is. Cuptives tukflu lu aw enUed ^; l1,ok! were the aliwlnUj pn^p^arty ol 
Lhoir captor, 

to Jl cto il i. fo, h.,. „„ ^ 

th.1, t™™ Am™,; ib, Lu.l.„i.u™i tl» Ki>b, Cbirn ...I Ti-tlmn i> 

Maui,.™. t!«rb m ^i»l l«n.lllb> building, u. ubiob tii« vuu,.> u»n d,„u „J 
^uh ■» "Ko «» eb«t-l»n^ .r ih, niUne,. w„„,„ gnuLuj- (uubiWl*! 

d» p«»u. to provuio ». a»,T ,uu,i„g 
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inf:n, wJ:h> iti Teturu as^t their hoHts and nro ^'ven them ajt aamial fiiaiit, Tbe 
Furtim have a curious ciistoEn, that If n man baa a tnu aud a iluu^hter the ikiu 
tuuet go and sleep in the Iiouso of some uuo who iias an uninairied danghtcr; inj 
infoTinant tolls tno, “ TUat tiioiigb they sleep thus tlicy tire very enreful about ibeir 
tibaracters.” If they are, they are exceptiotiat, for among nKtet of those tribes 
uiuob fteeduJtv is acourded to omnarriod girls, us succes in the courts of Veimu is a 
sure passport to tlto Xusbsd heaven. 

TJio Luahuiu carried ou war by raiding tiic villages uf their onfimios; bo utnbtiali 
eultivaionf was considered unsporting, for as a obief said to me “ How esjj peopla 
live if culdvatiion is iiuposaiblo t '* Head-iitniting was uover a Luslioi pastime; heads 
of etieiulea killed in raids were taken, but parties did not gu out aitnjdy to Uiko n 
bead aa ftnitmg the Tliadoa auil Chins, is regards religion, there is a womlerful 
unanimity of belief in Pathian tbo urrntor, who, however, is gen orally tboiight to 
lake but little interest in man kin rh Tbo Lmdmia also speak of Hhuavnug, some^ 
Limes us idoiiticul with Pathmii,.&oiuetitue8 as iuferior, but more ooncoriied with 
men; this deity is probably liie Lusliai ftmii of Ks/iing or Ko^eiug, tbo Chin 
ennivalunt of Pathinm For mure important, however, are the spirits of tho bills 
wootls ntid rivers, onllcd by the Lushnis Jiavi-Htiat, land domons, and Tui-IfiiHi 
water domuns, by tho Tluulo-spouking tribes Tikia and by uthiua JtdmpH^ 
These oro all limi spirits smi every uiisfortime sod sickness is duo to tlietu, and 
in epi,ieasing them much of the bUbmu's time and luonoy ts spent, 

Tho Chirii seem to bo promoting some of tbe»o domone into bicnl divinities. 
The Thmlofl linve two apirits unknown to otbor cluis, Fortfi^a female gluJst, the sigliL 
of which is folio wml by awful luisfurtuiiies, iinlmia avcrleil by tbo immediate 
sacrifice of a nlog, and utan/ft a spirit ivhirb lives itndorgivnmd. 

Ufsidea tbeso spirits tbo Liisltaie Mieve in iho Linthi, iieciilinr lieinga rt-'eiduig 
in prcoipicea and controlling wild animals, it Losbai legend tellii bow a young 
man out shouting siient tJio whole day courting a Lushi nuuden whom bo found 
weaving at the foot of tlw precipice, but fur lunate ly retained sultkient control 
over his feoliiige bj refuse her request tu roll tip her weaving and follow her into 
tho rock. The maiden, however, Imre him no. ill will, tmd at bis requcBt Bumniutied 
nil ebpltant which he shot without difficulty, .imong the Ynipbei, Loabi is u one* 
legged god, almost uu ii [mr with Pathiaii; among ibo Aimol, be is tbo tribal god ; 
in bolb oases the idea of control over the wilil nniiinds ie preserved and the Vuite 
sacrifioiul ebaiit when saciifioiag to tho dumestic g«! is a prayer for succeaa in the 
chiLW. Every cku, escept tbo Ti'khup, wlm are strict mouotheiBls, lielievea itt a 
speciftl guardian spirit, to whose sacrifices none hut the leasehold must be 
adniittaJ, Tile ifictbod of performing this satriHce and tbo chant used varies in 
each dun, and the tost whothcr two fainilka belong to the same clan, in whtther 
their coetoma are idcntieol in these respects, Tlio Lushais call this spirit 
but I have not been able to secertmn what a Lusbni’e idea of Sakhim in. ^^;^hapt^ 
from the following diaiit used on oceaaiou of the isakbun sacrilifie among the 
Liishei, it may bo iKjB&ible to arrive at some concluHion. JSacb line Iwguia with a 
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loDg drawD out A-h oiid ends with A-w, and after ofloh ia repeated the 

refniln, " Accept out aocriflee.” 


Ah-h. 

Ah-h. 

Ah-h, 

Ah-h. 

Ah -h. 

Ah-h. 

Ah-b> 

Ah-L 

Ah- h 

Ah-h. 

Ah-L 

Ah-L 

Ah-h 

Ah-h. 

Ab-h. 

Ah-b. 

Ah-b. 

Ah-b. 

Ah.-b. 


Ariiw from the village. Aw-w. 

And aeoopt onr aurifioe. 

ArUe from the oiwi) spacea in the village, Aw-w. 

And accept onr aaciifice 

Ann from ^oar dwelling placea. Aw-w. 

Arieo from the patha. Aw-w. 

Arise from the gathering miatL Aw-w. 

Acise from the jr'am plote Aw-w. 

Arise from Buolchuam hilL Aw^- w. 

Arise from Khiohiok hilL Aw^-w. 

Arise front BuhtuOm hilL Aw. - w. 

Arise from above the roiuL Aw-w.^ 

Arise from below the road. Aw-w. 

Arise from Yahlit hill. Aw-w. 

Arise from Muchhip hilL Aw-w. 

The spirits of three more hills are invoked. 

Arise frets the new village site. Aw-w. 

Arise from the shelf over the hearth. Aw-w. 

Arise from the village, Aw-w. 

Arise from the floor. Aw-w. 

Arise from the earth. Aw-w. 

Spirits prajed to by our atictotors, 

Accept our aacriflee. 


Bless Luta's spirit (the householder't name). 

Bless ua with eons, Bless ds with daughtera, 

BIcffi us while in bed, Bless its while round the hearth. 

Make iia to flourish like a sago p&lta, 

Make its to flourish like the Aiii tree. 

Bless us while the sun shines. 

Bless us while the moon shines. 

May thoM above us bless us, tuny those below faleea Us, 

Guard us from our sneuttes, Qiutrd us from death, 

Favour us with flesh (may we Hat* snccesa in the ebaac). 

Favour us with the prcducB d the jungle. 

Tor ten, for a huudr^ yean bless ue. 

Blcea us in tilling men, Blcsa us in shooting anininls. 

Bless Utf in cultivating our/A*ffu, Ble« ua b cultivating the beans, 

Oaatd us in the presence of man, Guard ua m the prosonce of onimaK Bl«« u# 
in our old ago, 

Bless lu when our beads a» bowed down. 

Guard tie from the spear. Oiiard us from the dao. 

TlMiao whom onr gnuidmother* worshipped gua^ us 
Tbose whom our graudfathors worshipped guard us 
Blass ua in spite of the faults in this onr chant 
Bless us in apite of the faults in thj, womhip 
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Bimlcliiiam Hill ia tlie Mil id which tha fira& wen built their first village; 
Buhmfiin, tlie hill ou which Uit? first bird's neat was built by a crew. Tlic other 
hiliB mentioiiisd give a clue to the vUlagti sites of the first Lushei cJiiefs, The 
oiuioiiDtt of a prnyor to be preservml from the danger of guashuts, showe that the 
chant has lemiiiiicd iinaltorud iu spite of the gun luiving euiiereedai tlie dao and 
thtJ apear. The mention of beans ia a survival of the time when tho clan lived on 
ihciii. and left homo where rica would not grow. 

The Ihun-huni are in some way coaiieeted with Sakliua, as the following story 
shows. It is translated from the origina! Lushai. 

" A man called Dailova, who may be alive now, did not know that it was time^ 
for him to perform his Saklma sacrifice. Ho and Lis son went daw-n to fetch rioe’ 
from the jkum, honso, and alept them among the straw; in tlis night thn Ihjj, 
feeling cold, went into tho jkam hoiiso nnd slept among the rice, but Dailova 
covetdlliimaclf up in tlio straw and kept warui. Towards morning two ITuaie 
came alongr one of whout was callenl Xiianthaonga, and the other Ham-huai cuUed 
to liiin, ‘ Where are you going to, Lianthafuiga f' and he replied,'! am going to 
LitngjawL’ Tliau Daibva, from under ttio straw oallcil out. • Wliore ore you going 
tcf, Lianlhaonga ?' Then tiio llatii-hufti enmo into the straw and wrestled with 
Dailova. When they liad finished wrestling it was daylight, so they aui tlieir rice 
and cuinc homo and Bani-huui followwl them and wrestlwl with Dailova. Somu- 
timoa the Haiu-lmai appear aa a tiger and aometimoa ns a nian, t>{ulova kept on 
saying, ‘ 1 will wrcfitlu again with him,’ and at luat ho oullcd out' I have conquered.' 
TJien the Ttam-lnuu told him that bis Sukhoa sacrifice was overdue and he 
performed it at onca'’ 

Tiie rollowtng aocoimt of the doings of oee of these Huai was given ino by 
Sunkhnuna, one of iho moat mtoUigont of the Lnahei chiefs 

" A Hani-lmai tiatueHl Chongpuithangn need to live near tlio ford over the 
Sttnai; lio said he was the servant of the king of the Itiioi, and was always on tha 
lookout for men along tho banka of tUo river. He spoke throiigb a girt called 
Ziki. who was often ill, and need to go into trances. He demanded a pig and 
prof^J to linve caused tho deaths of ton peraous of the village.” The foUowing 
is another siorv which the teUer fuUy beliovod About aii years ago,llming^or 
lalbnta’s vUlaL'C. was looking at a (fishing weir) and saw somo Haiu-luiai; 
tlieso wore tho cJlnaMf/rtiof (hemi-dresa worn by slayers of men) ajid round these 
were airings of habioB'skaUB. On his return home he gi^t very ill and *01 bis 
family kept on aeking him wliat was the matier, but when Ire was going to toll 
them lire Rauviioai would seise him by Uio throat so that Ire could not tell llrem. 
If ho mauagod to say a few words Ire got a pain in hU head. He iliil not die. hut 
recovej-cd." Agora' ” A womnn of Lalbuta'a village went out of her hoiiae at 
night for purposes of nature. Her name was Maugp^iim; eho w^a enceinte 
Tire Huai of the Tuitliu prooiitice caught her, and forced out the imuiattirc child 
.ad Hen Mm«d be, off doo.. tho n»:l« The yaong men of tho vilh.*. moot 
to Koioh tor her, and tonnd her noted in tho junelo nt the foot of lt« 
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precipice, where Ihe Bai^i-hoai had left her. She know u^ihisig alwiit it Site 
recoverttl" 


After a 3a.cril}c6 the^ ceacerEeMi in it are prohihibed froia workipg for a oertoiti 
fieriod and ^metimea lm,ve to remain withiu a certain area, either in tise viUayie or 
lliehouae; thia perioil Lj ealkd in Laelmi J&ri/A and clc^Jy curre^poeda to the 
Portions of every aniimLl aacrifioed are re^rviHl aa oflertug to tins 
Huai, generally thc^ are the e;etremitieis aii-d internal oigana^ bnt they vaty ia 
diObreut sacrifices. They ore called sfwrk in Ltialiai. 

Tlie responribility for deciding what m^rilice is tieceaaaiy^ reats with the wme* 
ujiiUp eddied ^Mtoiialy PHi(/imm, Great knower, Tkimpu qr Khtdpu^ who afk^r 
feeling the sick person's pulse, ftnnonneefl wlmt otaaa of Himi is treubling him and 
what particular vktini b reqiiired. Tliero are sacrificea to meet evtiry possthlo 
contingeitcy, which are to appease the Uual frcquciitiDg tho village and 
hoi^ This series k only perfomied by the Liishaifi. Tlmre are live varieties, tlir^ o£ 
which ahotild lie performoil after marriage. Tlie kind of Khtd wpiired iaaomeUmes 
shown b) dreams; tliiia if a person dreaiu^ of a beautiful stranger of tha opposite 
fte^ whokughscoiistantly. tbuaai^ce of a piglet, VutfjkiA-Kka.h needed ; ahoiild 
dream be repeated, Ar-Akal^ aacriftee of a fowh tnnsl follow i $houM a person 
dream that a tiger bites hitUp Kd-JChal^ saorifioe of a goat^ must be perforniml at 
once *»r tleiklh wiU cubuq. 

/M{-lMr.icl, t]lE^se spc to thif Hnal of the jttTtjj'le and rivefs. They are 

poffonned bj all the claaa in vary siudhir vvoyo. The fbUowmg is a epeuimeui it 

IS called or gt«at hawl, aiid is only porformed when iitlieics have been 

peiTonni.Hl it, vniiL 

Twoornal] clay figures atv made, one to raipreiHiint a tuonond tlwother a woman. 
Th^ ^ celled Sam-chanM, Tlte fcinale fittom has a pattioemt of llnaAliat (ii idanfc 
which hue toiigU leaves used for wrapj,ii,g up ftwl to 1)0 takoii on ajoiirnov), and 
i» made to bite the pig’s liver. 

The inojo figoie is provided with a pipe and & neakbiee of the liver of the pig 
which, is sBcriSced, A small batuboe platform is luoda, ojul on it is put a clay titodel 
of a gong ami other household utemdis ami eomedmes of nuVAan, 

Tlie pig's throni, is ant and the blood allowed to How over the platform, 

eU). 

Tlie pig’s tlesh is cooked on the ai*oh To take it into the honw would bring 
uuafwtnue. Mauy in^ns i^ome and eat it wilii tlu,- Ihiithiam. If the patient 

.baa not die daring the i«rfonaaoce of the sanrifice or,hiring the aubeequent feest 
he will umluubLccily rcc^^var. 


A., . 0 ^. 1 , we H»«edso of U» , 1 am. to, ,Li.|, i. t. 

■uoal™. of »,«.,« OIJ Kuk. ,la«. ,ho ttood loo, in ««,t poUon<o.i. ooltel 
the AuNjrpnuaiin, and the fee for perfomung ii is about £3 

In front of the Imuac a sort of arbenr is ..i ..^ 1 ^ i i 
on too, aiok., i,U «..»! IkU « hn... ,fr 

ngk. Tin. «n..».«l to U 0 , 0 * All n.o..l 
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uttanrU of oane Jtt« alretcbedj tbo ouiUt being tiud to Die «rbour. The devils oto 
supposed to be unable to pass those cones, but tmvol along them so tliot the 
sorcerer bos no feor of the devils who ore ulreadj' msido Hio liouse being assisted 
by reortiita from the outside. iJrinking of beer and reciting of chiirtus goes on 
iliinng tho Joy, und oftor dark the soreerer and bis nsststoiics get up on the roof of 
tlie skk man's hoiise anti commence uinTcliing itp and down rocituig oJiarma and 
ordering the devils to leave the man, nnd otTering them asylum m the bodies of a. 
gf>at, pig; and dog wbioh they carry with them. After some skeutmg and firing of 
a gun tlie poi'ty sit down on the roof over tlie front entrance to the house, and the 
Sorcerer conimences a long incanlaUon over each of tlie aiumiUs in tiirn, beating 
them and stamping on dtem. Then sntue of tho parly come down and tlie rest 
retire to the l3S«k of the bouso and encii of the animak is brought in turn from the 
far Buil of the house, being made to walk on its liind lejj^ to tho front and theo 
is thrown down on to tho euttance platform [ lastly, a big Itnngh is carried from 
the hock of the house, along the roof oud fixed tiirough the roof over the entrance. 
From tills hough a laine is strstchwi to the arljour. Then all tlie rest of tlie party 
came down and after many iiicantabioos and much eJiDUtiag the animals are 
Baciifiocd and eaten by the Borttcrer and Ida as3iBtrmt&, tbo usual useless portions 
being hung up in tho arbour, for the ikvils, who are supposed to have been driven 


eitlicr into the auluial or eluug tlie cano into the arbour. 

! have not «paoo to dofcribe the sacrilicea to cure bnrreimofls, or the A'ocAri, a 
series lliat sliould l» fierformed once in every petwm's li/o iti a particular order, or 
the socrificca ywnneettsd with cultivation or tiioso oonnoctijd with hunting, but must 
return to general raligioua beliefs. Bedfles tho apirifs already tuotitioncd. there are 
ihe Mi-eeuffiti, watchers of men, two spirits, on® gotal, constantly guarding each 
petsfJK from harm, and the other Isui, ever woking opportunity to smll liim to the 
Huai Every person is supposed to have two iwula. a wise and a foolish soul, and 
the stmi^ltia between lliese two aiccouiit for the imreliftbiliiy of men. If a man 
atanihles his wise soul lure slumbered and his foolish one has IxUiniphed- The 
belifll in Mi-thi-khua, the dead-men's village, is nnivereal, hut tiuit in I'kl-nil, 
beyond tho Pial Hiver, an abode of uuliinited food and drink and uo worry, is not 
found among tho Tliado and niEmy of the Old Kviki clana Every clan believes in 
some being or l*cittg» which guard the toad to Mi-thi-khua and trouble tire 
spirits of tlie departcHi, Mi-tbi-khmi b gmiemlly sahl to bo a pUee like this 
world, only uxtstenoe there is more troublesome. Tho following is the Lnshai 
'bcliti’f.. 

Tlie first man is said to have been Pupoola, then he dieti hofore all tliose bom 
after him and shoots at those who have died after liira with a very big pellet bow ; 
but at somo he cannot shoot; ho cauiint shoot aU Ire may 

not shoot at. Then he may not shoot at a young man who has enjoyed three 
viigina. nor at onfi who hos eujoy^^l seven ilifierent young wonnm even if they 
were not virgins ; but womcD. whoever they may Ire, Iw alwav-s shoots aL 

They say that there is a read between tire ili-thi-khua ond tho Rih Loke. To 
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go tlmre, t1)«7 any, ttiere (ue seven rooil», but t'uixiohi ima built bis house where the 
eeven rooils meet. TIitu after Fujmcila has shot llten ihure is n hill oalltMl II dug' 
lang Hill, and lliea the re is the Lnuglo Kiver (heartless, feelinglesa, which removes 
feelings), tlm water of which is clear anil trunspareut, and tite kawUoinr (look-baek- 
no-more Dowers) flourish there. The dead plaok havfito floweis and place them 
beliind their ears and drink of the Lunglo water and have no more desire for the 
land of the living. 

Sumo clans believe that the sonls of the dead are reincarnated in tlie form of 
bometH, sirmc say in the form of dew, which if it foils ou a person is rohont in his 
or her cliUd. Hhunzuih, whom I'njiaoltt may not shoot, ore the souls of lirstborti 
children who die within a j'car of their birth. Tito proud tltlo of Thimgchhoah, 
which carnes with it mnefa honour in this w^nrld as well as the right to luimission 
to Piat-nil after death, cim only be obtained by killing a man and each of the 
following animals;—elephant, Isnir, muiUiir, Ijorking deer, wild hoar, wild aietwi, 
and by giving the feimte ennniemted below; but it is well also to have killed a species 
of snake calletl a bird called vithlMk and a speoieB of eagle called miC'tviM- 

foi (tiawkin Uie middle of the sky). A Lnshai gave me the following account of 
the journey of Thaugchhuali to Pial-roL 

" Aftor tlcatb the dead man bolds the horns oi the sam&Aur while sitting on its 
head, llie ntlngan W'ill wind itself round him and the horns, the JlfH'i««'fat will 
try to seize the rulngan, but the Thaugchhnah con drive llipm off. That is why 
they always fiy screaming no higli in the sky. The wiAM- shades him by (lying 
above him and alaohido him from Pnpawla, ojid thus the TIumgehhnab is carried to 
rittl-iah" 

After a death some animal must he sacrificed, apparently os a peace oSeiing to 
the Huai, otherwise the soul of tl«e departed cannot go to hli-tlii-khua, Tliis idea 
has led to the custom known aa Ai. If a man kills an enemy or a wild nniiua], 
and does not perform the Ai cereinonj, the glicet of the dead itinn or beast will 
haunt him and he will go mad, if he parforma the jIi ho will Oiwn tJie soul of the 
deceased man or beast in the other vrortd. The Ai of a man ret^uiree the sacrifice 
of u mithan and a einall pig. Die Ai of a tiger is an intereating ceremony. The 
following description was written for me by a T 

Tbangblbga shot a. tiger and performed the Ai ceremony. The nigitt lefore 
be must not sloop. A young man cut ito tatt nff, he also must keep awake all night- 
Tbe next day he performed the Ai ceremony, sacrificing a milAoM. TlianghAiiga, who 
was iierfotming the A£, dressed Mmself up aa o woman, smoked a wmium'a piiJC. 
wore a woman's potticoot and doth, carried a snialL Isiskev, span a cotton spindle, 
wore ivory earrings, let his hair down and wrapped a mottled doth, which was said 
to bo of an ondenl patloin. tmmd his head os a tnrhon, A crowd watohod him 
and yoUed with bughter, but it would have been unlucky for him to bugh 
1‘resently ho took off his turban ami oarried it m the baakcL TLon he took off Ids 
woman's diagmse and d™*d again m a man and strapped an a figbring 
earned a gun. He abu look jatiun^far (wbie Bmts) and put them into the tiger's 
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numth, whilfi bo ate egg^, " IToa eat the ]» asid ; " who will awallow 

them tJie quicker ? I Lave eutewallowed you, you havo not swaUowefi yours. I 
liave Hwallowed mine. Yon go by the lower road, I will go b}* the upiter. You 
will be like the lower sontbeni hill, 1 shall be like tlie high iiorthom ones. You 
ate the brave man of the Bouth, I atu the brave man of tlio north/^ he snidj and cut 
the tiger’s head tlitee times with his dm. Tiien the men iJiiricd the Iwdy of the 
tiger outside tho village. If the tiger has killed men its eyes are gouged out with 
skewers or needles and thrown away. It is uulneky for tho jierfonuw to laugh, so 
he holds a poroupine in his anus t if he Inuglis by accident they saj'i **Tho poroiipino 
kuglied." Hio idea of the perforwur dkguiaing hiiuMlf as n woman is that the 
spirit of the dead tiger may be humbled, thinking that it lias been shot by a 
woman. 

Jfarriago among nearly all the clans, with the ejceeptioa of those bolonguig to 
Uie Lusliat confederacy, isondogamous, as regards the clan, but exogaruouBoe regards 
the family, Wlieu tlic metho^l of formation of the Lusliai confederacy under iJte 
Thangiir chiefs is considered, it will be seen at once that any restricUons on nnuriago 
would seriously have interfciwi with the fttaton of clans which wus so necessaiy for 
the ostablishmeiit of their power; therofone we find among tlio Lushaia and clans 
much under their influence that a man may marry any woman, osoept liis sisters, 
mother and grantlmotbor i fiiatenud first cousins marry freely, but theio is a certain 
prejudice against paternal firet coueiim marrying. Among some clans marriage is 
not strictly eudogamaua, being allowed with members of Bome other closely allied 
clanamong tho Chiru and Oliawto, another old Kuki clan, the partioukr faTuily of 
the clan out of which a young lunii mnet choose hia l)rido is decre&l by ouotom, 
and any young couples that transgress this rule are refused admittance to tlie 
family meals. 

Marriage in nil cobcs is by purchase. Among the Loshais not O'Uly the nearest 
male relative of the bride but also her aunt, her dder sister, her matemsl uncle, a 
aimciol chooeu male and female gnnrdian, all have to be paid certain sums, nnd 
traces of tliia custom are found among many other clans. Should a wife be led 
astrav the Lushai custom dearees that all these variouB sums are to 1w repaid to the 
huslsmid, tlm co-renpondont getting off scot free; umong other clans the co-respondent 
coinpensiitea the husband and takes the lady. The former syatem is found in 
pmclica to be more conducive to momiity,fts under it a woman feelB that her fault 
will bring ahomo and loss on her relaUves and friends, whenoM under tho latter she 
lascoinia a mere chattel, and a hiiabuud is often a consenting party-. 

In nearly all cIiihb the marriage ceremony involves the mmriflee of a cook by 
lha Piiithiam. and the binding of the feathers on the young couple. Survivals of 
marriage by capture ore also eominoit. the bridol party heuig pelted with mud os 
they go to the bridi^fruoni’B houoe. 

After the birth of a child, it is geiietuUy tlm cufltom tlmt the mother must ml 
leave the honse for aoiao daysv and among the Lusliak neitlier liarent must work 
for seven days lest the soul of the child, which is supposed to be bovenng uroimd 
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them should be limt. Among nthor olons u coremonj' called the irdixiiiaoiiEcii; of the 
soul i& perronjieil within ft few days of the birth. On these oec&^ioRs a fowl is 
gi^uomlly fieerittccKL The naniiug of the infant also usimllj the oooaaion for 
killinj^ ft fowl. The name is usually clii>sen by the imteimtl uodep but somuiiiaes 
omens are consuJtoil* The Cliaivte drop three groiiis of rice into a ctij> of water 
and if they sink another Datue umst be cho^eiK 

1 know of no coTemonic^ connected witJi attatumg the ngo of puberty. The 
ccTOitiouies eoiiDected with death and disposal of the dead aie vatioine and yet a 
fumily resetiibloiioe is tmeaubie in them alL Immodiately a ILiiigte has bmoLhetl 
his last all present aeiio weapans and slaah the walls, floor, and roof of the house 
shaiitiii;;^, ** You have killiid liira. whoever you may bo we wiUent you in piecesL" A 
party of young men goes off into thu Jungle and iretums witli whatever birds and 
heost'i they osm kill, which are hnng up over the grave. 

As a rule Old Kuki claJis bury tlieir tlfiod in special ceiiieterioa oataida liio 
vilbigo, while the othrrs make the grave as near the house aa possible. The coqise 
of a chief, aiiumg the Lualiais, b* enclosed in a hollowed-out log and kept in his 
house foT thix^t inontlis^ with » fire burning beside it and liis willow u eipectwl to 
quit it m little as {Kx^hlo, A bamlx)o tuba leads from the inside of the coffin 
Lbrougli the tloot into the grouiidp all oiher being plastoreil np with lumL 

When nothipg hot the bones ronLaia, the ahull anil aoma of the larger liones ore 
placed in a apccial basket anil kept as lung aa pt^EtsihlOi the rcuiaimler bdiig buried* 
Similar customa are fonnd among i?evctnl other clons^ tho coffin generally being 
placed Ln a siKiciaily prepared houso at sotno distance from the dwelling house. 
Soma cbiiiM carry the corpses of chiefs and hunouameu itiund the village; thocortw 
of a Tbudu chief is carried in and out of his house sevun times. The Yuite <^lry the 
corpse in ssOtno way atul keep up tho ftineml corumonies for mohilis. drinking ronml m 
the corpse and pouring xa down its Lhiruat. tWh drink, and peraoiLat reipiiaitcs 
are gencmlly buried wdth the corjj^. In some clans after the interment is crfui- 
plcteil, tliL> Thempu places a. stick in the {lath a diort way from the gniveyard and 
conjures the spirit of thedciHuted not to pass it. In many ctaiis tlioro is an annual 
feast ia honour of tlu^ who have died within dio yifar. 

Tlie K)mwlhre[ig on this rkccaaiuti e^shumo the bones^ clean them and replace 
Lhem alter wrappidg thcni in ctotha ICvory clan places offerings of food and 
ilrink over the grave, ami kills some animaj in henoar of the deceased and os a 
ttutiom for bis emiL Offerings q£ tho fimt fruits ore made to their fotiefathcrs by 
alnit>$t every chut, 

Tiiercaroa great variety of fo^ivide, aoma onnui^ aadociinectod with the iirops, 
othoni [jcrformed for tho gloriflcalion uf ih^ giver uf the feast and to etisnm his 
Bonl obtaiwing admiasbti into the tnainm of bUsa Jimojtg tho Lushaia tlioiie have 
been very much systomatii^od. An aspinmt for tlie honour of Thangohhtiah must 
givu ftvc ftowta in a speciUcd onl^, the moat interoafctng of wliich h the MUhi- 
rawp-l^f dance of the drying of the i^orpae. 

Three muntla before the dete fLi«l fw the 1km, M tin yoang men and girle 
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of the villnge start catting firewood, for conkiug the fieeli of the animal to bo 
killed. A cane ia atretoliod along from tree to tree beside one of the main 
approocJics to the vUli^ for some 500 yoids, and against this, on alteninte 
aides, are rested the billets; so ttiat they Imj thoronghly dry by the lime tliey am 
needed. As a reward the young |ieople receive a be-goat and a sow which they 
consume witli much raerry-makiiig, the skulls being planed on poets at each end of 
the line of billeta Tlio actual feast lasts four days. On the princiiad day, besides 
the slaying and eating of a mirtan. efligies supposed to represent their decea&efl 
relatives are mndo and attired iu the finestidotha and ailomed with the Iwst necklaces. 
Thesi? are attapped on a apwre bamboo frame-work in the ceotre of which, on a 
tall pole, is on olUgy sopposod to represent the progenitor of the clan. The oldest 
living member of the clan Uicu cornea slowly from bis house bringing with him a 
ganrd of a*, and gives each effigy in turn a Uttlc r». muttering a charm as lie does 
f»; he arranges his tour so as to reach his own father's dfigy lost, and when he has 
mullored bi« cliarm and given it the z*f. ho daahos the gunwl ilown on the 
ground, and. bursting into tears, rushes into his house, wlienoo ho must not omia^e 

for a month. 

'Hie effigies are then cartied about tlic vUlage by elderly praons. with much 
shouting ami meniroont. This is supposed to please the spirits of tlio departed. 

Nearly every clan, while denying that its members liave any knowledge of 
witobcnift, ia firmly |»cr8u«ded that its udghboiirs practice the black artic 

Ttiere are fieveral ways of bewitching your enomy. Colonel L«win lias a tale 
in which tlie wizard takes up the unprcssioii of a jierwn's foot in the miid mui 
puts it to dry over the hearth, thereby causing Uie owner to waste away. Clay 
figures, into which hainboo spikee are throat, olao figure in all rases in which a 
person is oceuaed of tins offenoe. To cut off a piece of a perwurs liair and put it 
in a spring, is certain, unless the liair is speedily removed, to cause his death. 

The following translation of a lAiehai's account of how munkind first learned 

the black art i« interesting- 

Dawi (wit<diOTsft) was known to ralluan. Vahriica also was something like 
I’athtiui. Vohrika had a separate water supply and ruthinn's dimghtor was always 
disturbing iu Vahrika i»id,'Wlint can it be f and lay in mnbush. Patliiau's 
daurffitcr came and he caught her and was going to kill her, but slm said,* JJon’b 
kill’me, 1 will teadi vou magic.* So she taught him, and Vahrikn touglit it all to 
Keichalla. I,alruanga‘aiid Hradg-siii-piuu. Theu lalnianga went to court Zangkakd, 
and Zan-kaki, who was a friend of Pathiun*s daughter, bowitdmd Lilruangu, who 
hud forgomn his iMici ibir<niagio gourd), and he said to Chaichim (the mouue). 
' Go and fetch my Duwi bur which 1 put in my basket,' So the moose went to 
fetch the Knwi bur and got it, but the Tuirnatig (Barak) ri^w rose very high. 
The monise took the Dawi bur in hia ineutJr and started to swim over the nver. 
The Ihiwi bur wra washed away by the rim till it stuck iu the fish trap of tl.o 
Thlanfiom tribe, who said, < \Vl.ut is this?* The l>awi bur was sintdng like any¬ 
thing, ThoThlangomsbrekeitopen. No sooner liod they opened it than they 
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Gmih n£<jiunitl knowIiMlj^ of tiitusic, TJien the Thlftajjonie were chunting the iiia^o 
B tmj;. Some Mize imtives of there li[lli),\vha wore passing UirougU the village, also 
heant the e<mg of tIio*i who fcin’w magic. Ttic Mizo saw n man enting rice, * Mny 
you be hcwitclwHi; they said. TLsy bowitohed him in his rko outing, and for a 
year after, whenever he ate cooked rice, it clmagwl into dty nncooked rice, ami it 
Sttolled inside him till his Stomach coaid not hold it ami he died TIjub the 
Mizo learnt about ningio. ifow.a-dflys also there is magic, but tbnae who know it 
woil'l teu^h it without j^ajmenL” 

The only cure I know for a bewitalietl parsou is to eat the liver of the pereon 
who hoj! tiewitchcil btm . 

The Liishnis Iwliove that eertain porsons, both males and fomalos, hut mora 
generally femaleit, have the power of putting thonisclvea into a trance and are in n 
slate of comintinuuitiait with Khtiavung. This jiowcr is called m«-/ and persona 
who iiosscss it are calletl ^nwliwi. Tlie methoil of interrogating a Zawlnoi is called 
Tliniuvor, and in as follows:— 

Tlie ^wlnei being in a trance is given a shallow basket cotitairiing rice winch 
he or she liolde in one bund while an egg is pinned in the jalm of the other hand. 
Wlion the Zwahiei reverses this hand, the egg does not folk The basket of rice is 
shaken back wards and forwards, and there uppeare among the rice the fooli'rint of 
the miiuiiil which it is iitjcessary to Baerifice to enanti; the patient's recovery. 

The belief in a species of demoniacal ]Kissesrion Is very cntiimoli. Among the 
LushaU it is called Klituchnvff. and Qie belief is tlmt Klwwhring lives hi certain 
woiucu, wUeiicH it issues forth from time to time and takes pcfasessluli of other 
women, who foiling into a tamoe apeak with tliu voice of tlie original hostess of tha 

Khawhring. Die following is n Uansktion of a Luahaia' account of the origin of 
Kliawhritig, 


"Wild boani have Kliawhring. Onoe u man shot a wild hoar wliile oat 
bunting. On liis return home they ofwked the flesh, some of the fat got on to the 
luuid of 1,18 sister, who rubbed her he^uJ and the wUd boiiris Khawbring just passed 
into her- On Uie next «liiy without any provijcatiou she entered another girl. She 
look entire possession of her. People said to har, ' Where are yon going tot' She 
repUi.Hl.^ * It is the ivild Ikiar my luother fllioU’ ‘ Well, whet do you wnntt“ they 
iwid. ‘If yon will give me egga I will go away." she replied. Tlioy gave J,er 
^ and she went. Presently all tliose who borrowed the hmm (a plaited cnno 
lnuid for carrying loads) of tlm girl with tlio Khuw'hring abo got possessed. If one 
wJlb a Kbawliring k» a daughter, the child is always possesstti, so no one wjuita 
to marry a poreoi, witli a Khawbring. Those i^asessed of Khawhring a™ most 
disgusting people, and before the foreigners ujune they were always killed ** 

The folk tales of these clans are very onmereus; they Imve a legend of the king 
of theTui^Huui or waier^lemoos foiling in love with a giM and poraidng her si^ 
thus causing a 1 W ; uf tl.o sun being swalfo„ei by a mythical l«u.g callcil an 
whmh caused generet ,larka™ and death of luany hnn.au Win™ the 
remoimkr being changed into ammals. alter which the world woa repeopled oi,I of « 
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liote in the groiinf!. My Luabni friend telln me: “ Tlie plsce vhence al! peopkftpmns 
is called ChhingJutig. All the dans came out of tliat plecse. Then tvfo Unite came 
out tnj^'ther and began at once cLattering, tuid thin njarie Pathian tldnk tliei* wore 
too many men ond ao he shut down the sUwe. After a siwjrt time TblandToj,>a wjia 
going to hold a feast, and told them to call ttijjeiJicT all (die people of tlio world, sml 
wliei. this hml been done be held bis feast. Tliey said lo the son,' Co not ahine, 
hnsmuse we want our leader the Sa-huai (Xoris) to lead iie in the dance.' niid the aun 
aud,' All right.* At that time the Sa-himi and till tha auimab conld talk The 
bamboo rat beat the drum and they ad danct-d, and in the middle of their fiin the 
aim said ' Oh how I do want to lookl' ond shone out, and all the animala got hot 
and oonid not itanee onv mot?, eo the Sa-lmai got angry and qiiaircllod with the 
mm and wnn'te^en look atlt nowadays There wan agtost feast of Ileah. but Buka 
the old owl got no meat, bo he got angry anti went and flat on the iKingh of a iTee. 
and Zuhmi llie big rat. ebalTed him and say, ■ Buka has eaten lik fill.' TJjen the 
owl. l^ing still hungry', got angry and hit Zuhrei. Since tliat day they have 1«en 
at war nnd if the owl seen Zuhrei he bites him without farL" Tlie iioiut of the 
aUusiou tolbe Ralto btliat this ohm ia fumed tliranghoiit Llio hills for thelmitiacity 

of its mmbera. .. . . 

Among the Old Kuki claiu in Manipnr ccUpses are genoroDy usenbed to the 

sun and the moon heiug either caught by, or hiding from. Pythian’s dog. which waa set 
on to them, bwsaiise tliey stole his uiHater*s tobacco, or BCiiUcred Uis rice. Ughlumg 
is I’atliian's axo whtcb ho Imrla at the lizard which riiouLa defbuice at limi from 
the top uf a higli tme. Tlie Lushais say that Thlnidropa, who gave lire feast, 
married KhuBimiig’sdaughter, and gave his gun m her price and the reports of this 
weapon aro what we coll ihimdcr. T will conclude with a. Ule which might almnsi 
hai'e cone from Umde Itemiis’a coIleoJjon. 

Ths (l/ &ranii-J)add^ ifeflr ^tid the 

The monkey made ft swing add was always swingirg in it. Ono day grand- 
noddy hear saw him and said " Oh, monkey, let me liavc a swing 1 ■' The monkey 
lepUcd " Wail a mmuto till 1 have himg it mora securely." Tlien ho cUwhed up 
B„d bit the cane nearly through and jimijjed down again ctying out. "Come ou 
gnmd-dftddy bear, have a swing.” Tlie Ijear got in and Injgan to swing; tlio cane 
broke and he feU down. 'Hie monkey, latemiing to eat him, had gone and fetched 
some cooked rice (to cat with the boars ilwb). But tbmigh grand-daddy Imr fell 
ilown he was not tillwl The monkey being tomhiy afraid said," Oh, graud-fkddy 
bear, hearing you liad fallen I brought some ri™ for you,’* and gave him tAl lie liad 

broivgUt. 
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NOTES ON SOME TIEETAN AND BHDTIA AMULETS AJTD FOLK- 
MEDICINES, AND A FEW NEl'ALESE AMULETS. 

Bt W. 1. HmiBuitcii, M.A., Pli*D. 

tWiTfl Rjit** xxiVi^xxxniL] 

WuitB ill Tlarjet)]iug m the enrly part of 1007 I hrtd the rypportimitjr of coUcBlang, 
through natives with whuui I haJ hccomu aci^uajutet], anil wlio liail aiiailarly 
aviated mo during preTioua viaitB, the priiiiupal the infonnniion hom 

presented. Darjeeling, lying near to the horJere of Tibet. BhaInn, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, niid on a great trade route Iwtween those coiintriea and India, lioa ii 
IMpulntion couipos^ very jntgely of non-.tndian elements; there is, milcerl, 
a small enhiirb, below the Kurnjjoaii town, occupied aluiost entirely by Tibutoiis, 
Bbatias, a iiiixeil stock, and Lcpcima, and having a entail Luiiiaist temple for their 
use, wliilu in tho ncighlKniring diatriet Omre ore seveml other tBtuplea. On the 
market ilays eutuideniblu numhora of lihutiiia and Tibetans attend the tiiarketa, 
both as bnyera and aollem, whilst at these, as woU as at otlier times, pdgrima and 
itinerant Liimas also visit the town. From tlicse [leoide I obtaiuctl, personally in 
most cnaes, tind thnmgh a Tibetan-Blnitia jntarj>rcter in tlw otliers, the ohjects and 
tlm accompanying infunimtiDu to which I eiiHll refer. 

riio amulets in use by these people may, for convenience, tie cLmaffinil in 
origin ae religioaB, secular, and natnmi In Llm first eljisa wo have Uie munk'tii 
by whoso aid tlie gods or demons are ooustrained to exercise their jioweia for the 
benefit of the users of the amulets, or at least to refralu h'om injuring tfiein, or 
ohjeota which, through nasocjaiioii ivjth sacred things or pbices, have aoijitirsit 
a certain measure of protective virtue. In the iiocond cla»8 wo have aiuiilets 
whiidi have Itocn formed artificially, and whioh produce their oficota by virtue of 
their shape or thiar material, and withmil the rnimediato intemcwiioii of aiiper- 
uaUinil beings. And in the third clasH wo have cmulota fomiflil of natural 
Buhstances wlddi by thoir inirinaio virliiea, liowaoeyer these may he lioscd. are 
prousetive or caiaave. Tt is evidently not {wsaiblo nlwajn properly to pIncG an 
amulet in unc of Hicbo claasus, nor can we always say, from the scanty evidmiw at 
band, to whidv clews the object bfllonga. 


Rmoiocs AirtjLsre. 

Like U.e .e<l Ih. Cl««, ^ .h™ I„rm. o» B«.Wld«e li owe i. 

.«j oWy «U»d. tie. ,e.te gre., ^ 
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A more or Im^ Hini&y cotton cloth, and are earned ujjoh the persem, or ported upou 
the doors or wulb of houses, or liungj to flatter in the wiud, imm buidiea^ or f^deOt 
or string stretched fmm point to poiziti' They often bear pictures of dcit^ 
dtnuone, or fiacrizd ohjeol^ or animaisp or of ohjocts coniisctud sjinpAtlietically with 
tlieir int45uded purposeis. The formui® upon thss*3 ehatiEte are i^eoetnUly in Tibetfui 
or Sauektit; sunielLnics a Sanskrit formula m used with a tmtuditeratioa inte^ 
Tibetan beneath it, and flome times only the Lmnsiitemtion, iierhajia very crudely 
done, ii giveii, (See Plates XXXVJl and XXXVlll) 

TJiijso printed chamus scorn to be avaikble for almost every one^ if not for all, 
of the par^io^ to which ainulete may lie applied, end of thyju may aoito, 
in addition, aa LustrumeiitiH in musical ccsrcnioniofi. They aro med for protection 
agniiist deuioiis in (;cnuml, for pTotcction n^oinst pmticolar dciiiooB of certain 
quarters or of certain diseases, fur protection against the evils tiuit luay Ixdall 
travcHanit or against |>ariic!nlar njiBclianecs, for tlm atUiijinient of auccuu^ or ginal 
foil.uiie, for the spiritaal impTovemeiit of their UBors^ and for all niaonur of other 
purposes 

Mirny of the ffriiited charuis havo Eym[MthotJc rahitiotm with timir mtendod 
piirpoees: thus, for example, a charto ftgaiti«t ghostfl may hear a picture of a ghost 
in fetters; one against dog-Idte may lj<mr a eliaiued dug; or one io obtain gieutnti^ 
may have uu elephant upon it. One of Lhe most curious of thc^ sympathetic 
rcktious appear in the explanation, m given me. of a olianit bearing, aTiiongat 
varioitH other «yitil)oL4t the Zocliocal !tnim?dap by whoae iii^ihb the oyde for 
measuring time is formed. This cliarni w as to Imj placed upuii tlie deoi of a hou^ 
in order to predict all tlic }>coplo of the hou^, and it was explnined to me Lliat 
they were all mentioned individimUy upon the diariUp by mi plication^ since tiio 
age of csaoli ivaa written open the chnmi (Piutn XXSTV I I, Fig, 1), 

As exQLiuple of their iibo as instrumenu in niagica! emromonjes may Ijc taken 
the waving abcat in the air of a CTavdler''a charm wtien the traveller is about to 
cross a river, and ita exhibitum to the *luvile of thevictuity^ tlie Bliowing of a 
chum to the devils in the four dircctjons when a haileterni occurs in onlor ^.^l 
imnm the storm to deirnrl; and the oppamnL tramdeiieuco of a disease to a oharrn 
placeil with rice^ the summonmgof the devils to the food, with the eulisi^^uent 
ihrcnving away or desti’iiction of the ehaniL 

Thu paper eharms whidi are to I® carricil are gencmlly ciU^ur folded into 
siuaU u^imrish packets* which are booud lound with coloured UitujmJs^ or they are 
pLuevd* often with numenrus other objects^ in the metal amulet conmionty 
carritxl. The puiwrs boimtl with thmids have iheflc biter nrnuigicd neatly in 
designs: thiia, upon three which 1 obLamed together from a liima ft-onu one of the 
monastorics at UbaBa, the ihreuda lottu on one aide a cio^ and on ilie oilier u 

* W#j|d6ir« vf Tiba^ LoDdoa^ for ileecnptlouj and niuatmtiDii# of 

tariooa ohartus of cheve kinifs, Ako, Mnta aitd kt ifjvriTVi^ 1^ die isjuti nuiliijr^ pp. 
ff7, I7l| I75p Also E. SddiLglJEttwdtj Btiddkiam ih Lc»di1oi^ iBitai, botli 

ilesciiptiT4 vnbmti aiiiil Atlia uf |^lw. 
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dbuiiotid-Aliap^ {Yhtie XXXVl, Fijj. 1); on one of the^ the threads were green Add 
yellowp on the Rpoeoitd, green, red. and white, and on the third, blaok, red, and 
yelJovr. Soiuetiinea the threads are arranged in a design like that shown in 
Plate XSX\ I. fig. 3* ba^ed on a aqaare, I wfis not able to find that the thremls 
hail any proteetive virtues aaaigoed to tham liased upon the principle of isuifusion 
found both iti Knrxqie and the Oriunt, nor that the wlours had any significance 
Wond the usual one of the Buddhist " Five Colome^'' Siuiill doth bags jnst largo 
enough to ooiitain titein are often used to protect the diamiB thus prepareii 
and oecasionaUy a charm without tho thread binding b carried in the aanio 
manner 

The charm-boxes, used sometiuiee to ooritaiii the printed ciiarins. are of 
metal—brass, copper, silver, or tho alloy callod '^TihetiMi siiver/" or goht—uften 
decomiod with iurqnoisos, according te tho menus and fancy of their owners. 
Some of Lheiii are worn m ottintnciHA hung from neoklacea upon the breast, others 
are earried within the elotliiiig Most of thene boxea have the front atid hoi'k 
{miiUol^ iind are in ootlino circular or elliptical, or in the form of a pointed arch, 
or of a square with, aometimes, a tHangular projecUnn extending from each edge; 
others ate bean-shaped.^ Ujion the fronts of aouio of tbeae boxes a mystic 
ehawtcLor or monognmi may Im oj]grave<l OUiors of the boxee, ueaully the 
eirotibir or iirobed on^« have ii miiall glao^ window in front, through which a amall 
ligiire impressed upon a tablet, or a picture or other linage appears. 

These boxes arc used to ic^ijitain many oilier things in luldition to the prinlcd 
cliarniiH j tlie usual nature of their contents is iliustrateil by the folkswing 
examples. Tho descriptioiLa of the objects are aa given me by the pontoiia (the 
wcarora in most cases) from whom I obtained the boxcB, 1 may add, oa a word of 
oautiojii^ that some nl the native '' curio ^ nicrchautA at DarjcoUug are not at all 
above filling up clmrtii-boxes whidi they may happen to have for sale, since they 
find tliiit the tinauspecting globe-trotter prefers what lie conaidere to bo the 
** complete" ebarm; the Uiin^ nacd for filling are genemlly of a saoreil or 
iiiflgical or medicinal nature, but they are bronght together hapbomnl by tbc seller, 

A hrai^ ohann^liox, in ehajm like an Inilian iHunted arch. 5 inobca by 
3^ inchea^ wore by a Ijipeba* Omtents; a coloured imf^ of a llnddtia; adriod 
llowcr of tbo deity represented by tho image, aotno duat from the monuatoty on 
tho Potala Hill at LliiLsa; a payMT eharm. primed at SI lignt^t Against sickneeiS, 
aiul Uairing.mnuugst other thUiips. the pbturo of a chained demon j gome stones 
far ninOicjiUoii lo woumfe to slop blccdiiii;; and fleveral folded papem «mtainiiig 
oiifdicmea or clmnoa wlioao oatiuos and pnrpoflCf, tlio wearer diJ uot al the 
raoment rcmainbcr or couhl not describe. 



4\fittcripikie« lif ^anio Wei mkI llitij- «hWtkt«; ibp polaM futm 
fig IrtJ. lUaii^tmn, of tljirni bcjM h, to U fonuil in laan 
unODgat kht 'nbMAH 
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A cioppor chftTBd-lKJx, in Abapo like nn Indian poinled arch, 2J inchef) hj 
24 b<jhi». worn by & Bbiitia liliiia, CoDtenia; a colonrod tohht impnjssdl with 
a flgnn) nf Tamil 111 ; a cowry aheU fur aorring tho iio^go wbtio wurabipping it; 
ft piece of brasa jimtkod witli mj emhtem^ a foup-jicfcRlJcnI flower; sevoml grainii of 
a cereal from UiO^ (said to lie protective liecimiae of their place of origin); a 
piece of brocade (proltably part of ono of the ceremonial scarvos from an idol); 
4 f]Uiirtx erjBtal for rubbing beneatb tbe eyes fur the core of troubles ; a l}eanj 
to he eaten for the cure of etomach trouble | aiii! a written paper, prohably 
ft cliano. 

A eilv'or ebarm-boN, eiroolmr, l§ iochi^ in dbniotor, worn by a woman on a 
cord carrying also a nine-marked silver disc. Contents (Qixrording to a Bhutin 
nnin): a oJike of cartli impressed with the aanl of the Qmiu! Taebi lAnm, as given 
to pilgrims (see Buddhism 0 / Tibeit p. 304)p which is to bo catoiip a little at a time, for 
the euro of aicltnesaesj a piper, appamtitly in Safiakrit ajid probably referring to 
the cake of enrtli; a painted picture, said to have been inserted merely to fill up 
vacant space; ami n. fieacui'-k feather, said (afiliongh In oiror* I licliovo) to be 
merely for improving the appearance of Hue ebarm^and not with any protective 
iiiicntioii. 

A bmas ebarm-box^ circular, inched in dmiucter;, omaiucnted upon the face 
with an elaborate i^oroll design^ obtainfHl from a L^ia. Contents; a copper image 
of a dcityp in roponssil; a red stone^ from a Lh^ moimste ry,. to bring gf)od luck ; 
several groins of a cereal, from lAiIm, and conBciitieiitly of beuefit if carried or eaten; 
a stamped cuke of dust from a tempk at Llifisa, to bo eaten by a mnn when near 
ileath, to cauae* him to go to " Lbo goda" conn try “ instend of to the devils' 
countiy"*; three seetls> to l»e useil like tbe coke of dnstj and a piece of paper, 
said to l«ar ** the sigoaturee of throo juonaslerios" (iny iutoipreter oonld not 
Gonfinu Die stetemeut coneerniug Ibis i>a|N 2 r)^ 

The part tliat relics take in all thc^ and similar charms is untowortby^ Not 
only are tilings brought from Lhasa cre^lited vritli occult virtue becfttiBo of their 
association with tliat holy eiiy, hut dust from teuipIe^H, Bcmjaxigs fnnu aacred rocks, 
leaves of ancnxl trees, tbo eoveringa of idols, bits of the robes of rt-incarnated 
LTimns and other ludy men* and even the nail |Nirings ajid bodily refuse of the 
Gitmd Lama, are similarly bonourod 

There b an amulctie oruunient worn ijuito catiiirioaly b}* fclio Bbutia and 
llbctati wouien, and somettines by cbildrcii^ near Darjoding« consistixig of a disc 
of meUd bearing a number of dot-audH::irclo markings Tliis omnnieot* generally 
of silver, copper, bronze, or bras3ii tlio metal lieing apparently without signifioancaj^ 
to worn usually g Handed from the hair. In the form mote common amongst the 
wotiicu wlio live at, or who come to^ Darjeeling, the disc^ genfimllj of silver or 
copper, bears nine dot-tnid-drclo iiiarkbigfl^ ;irronged in throe groupa of throe each, 
above which are two oiublems repttaencing the sna and tlto moon (Plate XXXVL 
Figs. 3 and 4 )l X was told by an iufomumt, upon whom 1 could gonornlty rolVj, 
that the purpose of this amulet was the avoidance of a certeia sickliest, apparently 

Voi* XXKIX. 2 » 
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epilepsy,* auil that it was prepareil as follows :^A Wajik in fonneci m advance, 
and during an relipae uf the sun by the 1110011 this blank is atruek, iiy the person 
by whom ill© nmiiiet is t© be worn, Lbre© times witb an iron bonuneri whilst a 
fonimbi wiuiyalent to " G«l, come here ! ^ is recited, and HnaHy the blank ia taken 
tn 11 silveremith, who engraves ifio designs upon iL JJy informant did not know 
tbe meaning of the dotnind'divlir markings. According to various bits of 
mforuintiftii collected from aevt-ral sources during a previous visit, bai wbich mv 
present infomiaDt stated to be incorrect, this amulet m woni to secure good luck 
ill general, tbe nine dot~fliid*cirtjle nuirkings are coriicc ted tii some way with tint 
Kin© Planets, and after nine years of wofir the efOcacy of the amulet departe and 
it is thrown away or destroyed.* 

Of the women iiisiting Darjeeling, some, said to be from balloting, near the 
Imnler of Nepal, wear a difTerent form of what ap|>ears to l« the same ninutet. 
Tn this the disc, generally considembly larger than in the form Just described, 
is nf biasa or bronze, and bcara only a considerable itundwr of dot^aitd-circle 
markings, a-ithoat the sun and moon emblems. Upon one of those, which I 
obtained tlieie, are thirty-cighl dot-aml-circlo markings (one of them, apparently, 
iiuperfect, ite circle being absent); iipcu another there are tidrty-seven dot-and- 
oirele laurkiiijpi (Plate XXXVI, Fig. 5 ); and iriionn third eighteen dct'atul'donlde* 
circle niarkings tPlate XXXVI, Ffg, Jiich of tJieiK! spedhtens is held by 11 
leather thong, on which, one oit eaclt side of tbe disc, are two long brasa spirata. 
According to the Uifonnant previously referred to, tbeeve (umnieuts are for tlie 
aamo puqswe as. uud ore made iit bke mmmer m, the form descrihcil nlwvo. 

Amongst natural subsmricos used os auinktsare chonk-shdl and jiarts of the 
elephant, the assumed prerervative virtues of which are, I think, in part associated 
with BudiUiLst erTiic4iptjons,^ 

I obtained four small pictures, pointoi uiioji linen, of GaruJnfl. ydlnw, btue, 
green, and ml. representing the four rjiiarters, which, I was told, were to bo 
fas ten Oil upon the walls of a lioiiso in order to preserve Uie inniabw from a cortain 
stekness, apparently o kind of cantier or leprosy; in connection with tboir 
oinpojmcnt in this manner Garuda was to b© worshipped by the people of llio 


i>BCUI.AB AJit.'I.ETt!. 

The ftmnlete te be indudcfl i« this action are those in which tbe intereession 
of snpcnmtunil Issiugs is not immeilbtely couremod, and which do not act by 
virtue of properties mherant in the muioriaU of which iboy are composed. Thu 


* Tto infi>rmx&t h^d liiiuMlf HufT^ml fur a ^ ^ . 

i>vkQg p|jic«d tijwm D. diet of riw mud mifk, without vontiflal curr<J of it hj 
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wniilets diKwribttl IjcIow appear to W of tliLs uatiire, although farther itiformatiom 
coiiwming tbeiii may show tl*em to belong rnther to one of the other ctaases. 

TI 10 cliaim shown m Tkto XXSVT. Fig. 7, is i«tonfle<l to be earried (is a 
protection ugainat Iightniiig. It consists of metal pieces heM togetliei- by 
n leather thnng^ compcpsed, it liras said, of on ulJoy oontainuig tfie " Five MetalH,”' 
and for that reason proteetii'c. Another clumii against lightnitig, wiiieh was 
shwivn to mo, may have Isren of tire same, or of a aimilar nuitorial; this cJjiirm 
luid, roughly, the form of a man with one or in iiproieed, ami its virtue was said 
to Ijo duo to its lioving been nutde of a pieoo of a tliiimierUilt.* 

Against Htmins in the arms, arising from tlie bearing of fienyy iooda, and as a 
cure for aore arms, many of the native wotiieji portero wear liaogies formed of 
iifirefl of several different metals twiatcrj tngetlier (Plate XXXVI, Fig, 8). Bangles 
of this kind are verj' often tipped with coaventioiwiiaed dragons' heads, Two 
typical bungles are for mad rosfSMtiimjly of wires of copper, iron, and silver, and of 
wires of copiJor, firnss, and (Tibetan) silver, 

A comprehoneive iJbutiii cliarm, to be pliK*od in a hoiisa for the benefit of 
tile inmetea, is a small poiatcfl picture sliowtng an elephant, upon which sits a 
wiiitc hare, upon winae liock stamls a monltey taking a fruit from a lijrd iiihiu u 
tree* On tliis sympathetic obami the anioiaht are shown iu order to secure 
respectively tlw following reaaltfi: the elephant, that the peoplo may become 
great; tho hare, tliat they may become olever; the luotikcy, to protect them from 
deramss,* and the bird, in order tlmt they may have [denty of food, ■'boMHijsc the 
litwi gels plenty of good fruit." 

Tiiochxirm siiowu in Plate XXXVI, Fig. 10 , ia formed of ootdsphiitod togettier, 
and wna reported a» I wing worn by lAmaa against the attacks of Jetnoni If ibis 
information, which was ail that could be obtahimi eonecmiiig it, be correct, the 
speeimou probabty belongs eiihcr to the widespread class of cJianns in which evil 
iatentiotw are thwartcfl by the intorpositiou of rojuething requiring mimemlion 
or diflctitangloruent. or to (hat in which magical virtues am imparted to an object 
and held by hnom, 

XstiTtAL Auuurra, 

Although iKith tlio vegetable and inincral tingdoim are represented amonpt 
the Btftural luuukts whidi t met with, tiie majority of tlioee amulets are of animal 
origin. Siomo ni the natural amnlpts nsed curotivoly net by virtue of ttjcir cfTects 
ii|)oa lliojnipemntural iigencies caiujing diseases, while othere appear os thoiigti timy 
should be ro^mnled merely ns metiioinal substauces believed to have a definite affijct 

' guld, silver, ro|ip«T, broM uiJ iron; sea HtuAliim ti/ Ti'Arf, |i ^co, 3, Cf. 

“ XolM on SLiijal«e "rtro/-. /eK., vol. ***vl it, p iWt 

t Aiswriling lo iht expJso^tioa giviia ine lui aciiul thuarfcdioJE or mptoorii* \ad servad 
but it swmito tail mare probable tint ibe of Uis nmUriti ««• »ii,„ thumltrboji-’ 

ulisjird cermaantal objwrt, .urii sa e ijurfe. In ■ cbiwni Im*, ^h.* amtunu were dweribed by 
SchkgtinwvU (op. «t, jj, iTUi. tbero iroe a re[ti»«bt a thandvr- 

bott, and kept wn[iip«d in ret! doth, which was said to be * ehana agdiat lijjhtiiiflg. 
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tipOD certain orj^ans, but tueielv cattiod instead of Inkt^ti ittternullv. 

Meat of the Hpeedmu-n^ to be cIcscitliHHl were obtoinod fii'otu the niedicine^&Edlen^ 
woniOTi. of wliDiu thi'ro an? iiBiaAltj mevend at the weekly Jnarket at Darjeoliog, and 
the ileecripticiiui of tlio objects imil tboir proj^ertie^ sre 4 ia giveti by these wotnen, 
BupplemeriUHlp fjocueionnlly, by lematks of my bterproter, to wlinm mtmy of the 
objects were f ajiiilm r^ 

Any of the following objCDts niay be carried, for the |}itr{>ose of protecting 
thflir bc^aro^8 from the attacks of inaUgnaut devils:—A foot or a skiiU of a maneot 
iArrtf} 7 fky$ mHdaim)\ o piece of the toot of a badger (Af^U^ a jmut of a 

aimWs backlionc ; the clawa of various anlniatfi; tho tooth of varioufi animals; a 
tiger’s whbkors fPfatc XX-XT^ Figs* 11 and 12), dthor with or without tho skiw. 

In addition to theao objects there aro the fo^owing^“A piece of tiger's jaw 
(Plate XXX\^b Fig- 13) for a ohilcT, as a protection froiii dev'ila; the foot of ji 
eertain kind of black wild cat, wmpiiod in ofoth^ ns a protection from dovib of oil 
kinds; the horns and part of the skull of a kind of stag, bpoTight ffT»m Sikkim, to Ije 
fastanod to a door, in ontcr to keep devtls from an Uni tig Ihts iKiuse thus prtitected* 

A moukey^B juiw (riato XXX YI, Fig* 14) is carrietl as a protect ion from & 
certain demoB (llkvaluridu) who causes a terrible sickiness adbeting the entire boclr* 
A piece of tlm knee-cap^ or of a lionc of the frumc^ of an Indian wild dog 
prima^tm) is, Carried^ a protection from all kiinis of sirkiic^scs; nddMKl into 
Water, which ia aftcrwaitls drunk by tlio |>ati6iit, it cares all kinds of sicfcncsseSv 
A Kection of tlie mole oigiiii of a beor^ or of a rhinoceros^ tied up>n ihc 
abdomen, ciii^s uffii^tiijns of tlie lestiolefl. 

A tie ATS tusk^ I wua told by a Tibetan fjlnm who carried one mnongst liifi 
vnluftbles, h a protection against, all kimls of sickueEses; o tuedioinc^llcr fmm 
whom 1 budght two knew of no aniuletio properties ascribed lo thmiii hut said that 
fjoers' tij$ka were used in magic* 

The clepiiatit, probably jiartly on nccoiint of his Btrength and pewor and portly 
because of thu Riicfdhist l>etiefs lufsoDiaiod witli him, rnrnisfies ainuleta boili in his 
ivory and in the liairs from the tip of hia tail.* Tlie Uil-biure^ whitdi are sfiniinriy 
used in both Ihiniia^ and Ooylon^ ore sot in gold oi' silver finger riiigs^and are carrieil in 
order to bring good luck, the dcphimt being a fortuuaie aniinah" In the ailvor ring 
shown ill Unto XXXVJ, Hg, ff, two liaimare set in grooves of the oulsidej and there 
are, In addition, a bit of red oorol and two tiiniuoLaca which an* prohubly uiuuioHr-^ 
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lu another ring, ofSo of aiJvnt, but without stonijs, three liairs are nsetJ; in a tliml 
of gold, two elepliant’a haira are set with a hair of (it was said) a rhiooccroa 

TiiuuitKriogs of ii'otj" (Plato XXXVT. Fig, 16) are ijutto coniniool^ woru liy 
tlw Bhutia won abrnit Darjeeling, ami are considrivd^on account of their Bubataiice, 
to be piotoctive ogflinst devils. Ivory obj'ecta, such as tbuae, which liavo been to 
war and uacd " to till a nimi" (by lining used to pull a bowstring presaniably ) 
acquire tiiodicuml properties and are liighly vuluixl. One such property is tliac of 
curing! hy means of a little powder rubbed or scraped from the ivory oiid adtuiiii- 
stored ru butter, a child's diseasej apparently diplitheria or something similar. 
All ivory wrist-guard which 1 obtaineil had been used Lima luoiliciaally; probably 
originally iubeniled ua a protection from the wearer’s bowatriug, it had bneu worn os 
a protection from the arrows (but not tlas buIlcEs) of jui eiioniy. Tliii} object is 
about 2 inctiea long, ouil is decorated with a nuuibor of dot-aiid-circle markings, 
the loeiuiing of whicfi the former owner, my lufununut, did not know. It bad lieen 
worn by my informant'sfatlier, tiavhig beau hrouglit from Lbilsa loany years Lefora 
by my infonuaiit'a gnmilfatlier, and wtis Lim only one of the kind my tnforamnt 
liad ever semi. 

Chaiik-slicLI is much worn as an nmulet, probably because of its Buddbiat 
associations.' Girla and womcti of tlic tow'er closaea wear wrist ornaments, made 
each of a chank-shell vi-ith its tip and interior wliori removed, as a protecUou and 
as a moans of seeming good luck ; tliise ornaiuenta aftcuttmes arc placed upon the 
wrisla of yonng girls and alkiwcd to rcniEiiii until tJie girl's growth makes tliein 
impossilde of removal witiiout eulargcuicut or breaking. An earring carry'ing a ring 
of duuik-aboil is a favourite amulet of Tilielau meti, and is worn especially by Lamas. 
A Tibetan layman, who wtuu an tsaiTiag of this kimi (I'laU! XXXVI, Fig. 16) trdd me 
tbiL[ he did so, by direction of a I Auia, in order to protect Idnutai r frum oli aickuesses. 

A joint of a corUiii buibJI canc is often worn, amoiigat the numeroits other 
medicinal cfiartus suspended from the ueck, by cbildran, but 1 was unable to 
ascertain its Bpecific put'(KiBo, A short necktace with such a joint upon it, obtaineil 
from a Nepalese child, is shown in Plato X XX Vfig. 17. 

See also " Fever," below. 


MkJUOKAL StrBSTAJ«CE3. 

From the medieiue-scllers before neferre*! to a number of niediciiiul substances 
for tuipular uaa and of the same mlure os the amulets which hove been described^ 
wore obtained. In addition to ibeso subeUuicos a number of jiuckets of medicines 
composed, apiarently, mainly of vegeUblo ptmlucta,and ahnilar,in iheLr loeLboda of 
application, to European medicines, wore obtained from a former Lauiu, educated at 

duagiH oulonr and lilaadiM, ItlMtolccn* muchi^f «r akknea^ auiJ then they promptly get rid 
uf li for ft fall -GolQumd 

* Uf. on SinbideiM BiigCc^Vpp. l&B, im Ec«ttliii|, Ltml o/Mif London, 

IBUS, p, Ui^ftxa A wbitc ofmcli-iliell ii timnircd^ TLur uj tL&L wbea It U 

■o^ndcii th&Tv can be njcu a faint KuibiuK^ of tha gloty from Sbanrezig.^ 
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LIicum and living at dtsiaiiK frotu Daij^liiig, who \b i:i>iuiii.lted by patients 
from the whok cli ^triot tberealwut . but since tlie^ aped mens He wl tlioiit the 
provitieo nf rolk-mudiciwo lliey ore not dcm^rilM^d below. As in the case of t!iy 
mnulets, the deftoriptioii^ iUid inteMtiona of ihc vurioits eobstaucefn are na given by 
their vendors* 


The hoof end kmes tjf the fewt of the tuiiak-ilecr are to l>e Jjnolv 
powdered ami ilrunk in mitei. m o cure for Plaioa" fever; or small pills, seid to be 
from inside the testiele^ (? the miiak-sACj fdnee musk nets atrongl)' ineJieiiiully) 
of the same auiiikiil tire to lie drunk in wuter. The halts of the musk-deer am 
carried as amuteta ciittitive of feven often in eonneotiou with the uso of tlie 
iiiedidnes to bo taken inteniaHy. 

For CoH/fhs or &tre Thr^ah.—A bone of a hirgo white ^^eu-bi^d ia rubbed in 
water und drunk, as a cum for a child's eoughing sickntsaL For a coiigh^ theio are 
pills to be takcTi in liot water. A piesce of u tiger^s tongue is to be rubbed in water 
and drunk, for the eara of a throat »o sore that awfdbivving ia diflkuU. 

For Matadi^ of the A piece of rhinoceros" tnngue is to be ground la 

water, which is then used os a luuuth-wujsh (aiul spat Dut^ not awaUowedX 

For Sioitiaehf trouhleA. —sticky bWk ^uUtance^ wiiich is soLi in the form 
of tliiu discs kept encased in a cylinder of thin w^ooJ* is to be eaten as a pnrgativo. 
A piece of a white substance {ap|iarentty aoine salt) la to be taken, dlsautvcil in 
milk, us a cum for hot inaides.'" There are pills to be taken for the cure of stoiuach 
rumblinga, Tlie skin of a rliinoccro^^ hiotand ii jiieoe ofouirail from n kind of deer 
(apparently* from the mu no, a kind of musk-deer) rue to bo nibfxMi together, in 
water, and drunk aa « cure for internal pains in the side. A piece onjoncand fMi 
<jf a finmll variety of deer (thecarcaac of theunima] wa» kept by the medicjiie-selbr 
far the supply of pieces) is to t)e boiled in W'ater and drunk, for tbo cure of tronhies 
causing theexerfiment to be bloudy. For cattle afllicted by a riokness causing their 
excreineut to lie Idoody, there h u red stono to lio ruhhH.^ into water. A small 
loofah, brought from the plains of ludia, is to lie eaten to cure loaa of appetite. 

Ft/r Eej^i^beri (appiinentlyi from the symptoms described),—piece of the 

hoof of an mss (Fqum {miiws, vor. Ttbehcaif) Is to be rubbed hi water and 
drunk. 

For SifpiiiliA, A solutiun of snlpbaio of copi>er in w^ator is to lie uacd to uaali 
the portfl affected. 


For Sor6 Fye».~A certain atone, brought hum Tiiiet, la to be scraped to foim 
a powder, which u to bo riibliett on the oyesL 

For »fa«p«fc-Afi aklmater-likc stoiig ia to be rtiMwd ou tlwin, witfa » littio 
Bftliva or warm water. A certain liUckUU niisctl aubstance ia to be rubbed in 
water which is to 1>o ubihI an a lotiom 

pi«» «t ti8«'. I»t i, u. L« mbtad the p.« .(T^WO, t. oui« 

f‘1' «“ >»»1- A .ul«uu« 

» to h, cal Uf «al tal.l >» w.to,, to Iar.a . p„^,lc to ^ 

llic wuli or lejse. ^ 
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For Pfirtuntto>\.—A piece of a hern of H(nJg3e«'a airtelopo {Panthohpt 
fftxtj/soni) is to he rubbed iu water aod druhk.* 

For Poitonituf . — piece of one of the scales of a eculy tuania is to be placed 
aiiinngat food suspected of contain ld" poieoii j sltould tlie food bo poieououe tlie dish 
will break. A piece of o certain bind of wood (or root) is to be rubbed in water 
and drunk ns an antidote for ixrisoning. 

For J/iswitmeoiu Sidiniasa , — A dried gebke is to be boiled in water and taken 
as a cure for any terrible sioknesa.* Wild cats* dung, sold either crude or shapeil 
into forms, is used for thocureof some sickness, the nature of which wns not known 
to the seller. 


Nspautss Auuletf;, 

The following amulets are represontativeofsomeoftboao worji by tha Nopalcae 
reaideiit in the district about Daijocling :— 

Fioger-rings, usually of silver (or Tibolan silver), occasionally of iron, inseribed 
with the names of Nepulese deities. An iron ring of this kind, iii tny posseasLoii, 
lieaia in addition a sun, moon, and star. These rings aro sometiniDs worn 
Bhutia and Tibctnn women, but wlictlicr as amulets or nierdy aa ornaments T 
could not {iscerbiiti. 

Teeth or claws of aniniala Plate XXXVI, Fig. lit, shows a silver pemUnt, 
with the figuia of a deity, carrying a claw, a boaFs Ituik, anti an nuimal’s tooth. 
Plate XXXV I. Fig. 20, shr^wB a copper peuilant carrying a pair of daws. 

Uetd coses,sttnietimes rough, somotimes well made and ornamented witli figures 
of deities, contaiuiug a compositiion including wbat appear to be small red seeds. 

A joint of cane, such as ia shown iu Plate XXX VI, Fig. 17, on a (mnl with 
turquoiso and otlier beads ; this has been referred to above. 

A glass piece bearing Anibio (or sham Arabic) characters, imported Irani 
Europe, mountcti in motel of native workuiansliip, and attrutig with bewis of agate, 
glass, and turquoise (Plate XXXVI, Fig. 18). 


Diseriptmt of Pt/otn, 
Plat* XXXVL 


Tlbetui aniuleii t— 

Figr U S:—Printffd pskpet dmtma farm^l luto pockuU. 

„ 3.—AiDiilet^-cfwe, with itlve? juualatlc itUrhed. 

„ -L—Aintik^tio oriiimjeiit coppef- 

—Amuktic uTiiaiLbatiti^ with oTnamcnta] ppimii, 

—AmiiLct igaJ&st lightDibg^ 


1 C/^ “ OB SintidiSM MAgie,^ p, for horn tijfuKl iu like nmniter, juvl 

Wad<lcir* LhoMi for tb^ auggeftioD tliat tbi« iuit€lM]iv [btcMtse of it* pro^t*] the “ Bnu?t>rB ^ 
of 

* 1 think it pofiibU th^i thaw i* »tR« cNiBEnclipin betW4^ ihin lijsu^ And th« nippwdlf 
pAwerfol drAgOB ; in tha Fu- E^l 1 Imye limnLip uii-^or$la«il lor nle for niedicioBg^ cAllod 
joung 
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Txbetiui unulotA— 

Fig. B.—Armlftt of twisi«d ixiet&lA| agaitut atnina. 

rr 0.—Eiog oaDlainbg ekpliAcit halm. 

h ICL—Amnlet of plft^led &}s4^ 

B llflS,—Ajnniete of l%erfi* whblL^rBL 
If 13,—PSe« of tigcsr^ jnw, 

r, 11—pair, 

B 1 fi.—HmmlMnog of i to*j* 

B 13,—iEairiiig with |iieo$ of clmiik^ilioJL 

Xopalese unEileta. 

Fig» IT.—ChiM^riuiidtt. 

n li.—OI aw aiuiilQt luotmted ui bn£& 

„ IfL—Aojulet with ckw and Uoth, 

19 —Atnolet with dan's. 

FtiATl XXXVII,—Ubetatn printed cliarniL 
L—A ohaiin for % pmcm trmT^lUug. 

^ 3,—Chnrmi for pee^oA travdliitg, to koep off aIJ ilrkneai and to bring good fortono 
and whatever ba doaite^L When tho boozrr raaehea a river the chiutuahould 
bo yhown to the dovtb of the vicinity^ and waved about in tbe air in order 
> to cnnaa them to do|«rt. 

n 4,—A chazin lo ito plaoed wilhin a houee^ in order that the inmatee may beoomo 

^ groat like an elephant.^ (A Me «f (Ae 

Tlata XXXliTIT.—Tibetan printed oharma. 
ti 1.—A oharm ogainat the inaligaant apiriti* of the deatL 

t, 2.—A iihami eaid to bo used by lAmaa to drive haihitoniu away. The ohorm h to 

bo shown in the four (juarlera, and waved abonl, and ohannod awda are to be 
icattend from a nemmanoer's bom, (Tlia epeekiien fr«u whi^^ thU ham 
hoea Teproduced beam two j.rinta of the pirtn J) 

,9 3.^ A oharm for |pbmiitg npoa a door to keep ont the derila caoibig airknee«e^ 

„ 1—A cliAPto aoid to he for placing upon the ngrthom door of a bomse to Veep <wl 

a demon of tbe north. 



imMfifwh^ X^X JTf^n^ 1009, Pfott XA Xf~f. 
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NOTES ON SOME BUBMESE AMULETS AND MAGICAL OBJECfTS. 

Bt W. L. M-A, Pa.D. 

[WiM Tuajk XXSIX.] 

The following aotea are luoaed on maturial collected in Burma in liiO/j and refer 
almost entirely to beliefs of, and tbinga need by, tlio Burmese. Wliilu many of 
tl» objecte referred to are employed more or loss commonly, with the some 
intentions, by the other races (such aa Sbnus, Kaebius, or Cbina) mhobiting other 
Ijorts of the coimtr)’. since insufficient dote regarding sueh employmont were 
obtained in oonnoction with the sijodtuena, roferenoo will seldom be iimdo ooncom- 
ing it escoptiiig in the few Uistonccs where thitige were said to be used espocially 
by oldier races, and not by Ibo Bunnesa llietoselves. 

Tbo motetiol w?is coUooted at Kangoon, at Matnlalay and at BJuuno and some 
of the other towns along the Upper Irrawaddy. The localities given in connection 
with the various objects are merely those in which I happenwl to eee or to obtain 
specimens, and should not l>o considered os in any way limiting tJm distribution ol 
such objects. My facUides for obtaining specimens and infonnation wore much 
greater at Rongcion and Monduby tlnm olaewhere in Burma, partly bocousc of the 
greater amount of time at my disposal in those citice, but principally becauso of 
the far greater nuujber of deideia in, and uscra of, ainubta and the like with whom 
1 WHS able to get into touch there; for tboso nsaaons must of my material will bo 
found to have come from either one or the other of those places. 

In the citioe, many of tiie amubtio ohjecte are usually te by olitaiiicd at Iho 
eteUa or bootha connected with the great pagodas, such aa the Shw4 Dagon uL 
Eauguon or the Arnkau I’agodft at Mamlaby, to which must come all the pilgrims 
to those cities, and at which, in tiie intervals of attention to their eouls, they 
consult aetrologera or phyaieians, provide ihemselvea with natural or mogioal 
piotections against, or cures for, the attacks of misfortuno or disease, and often buy 
their doth, tiieir lacquered ware, their imHgiftf, their tools, or whotsoever else then- 
city of pOgiimage is a depfit for. Tim selloni of laodiclnal aulistatices at these 
places are of oilber eci, and they keep, ui addition to the ordinary aniinul and 
vegetable ingredients of Eastern tuediciut'S, friHiueutly some proteettve or curative 
charms, and, occasionally, magically treated medScines or amulets. At tlie municipal 
boitaais, also, magical objects are Bometimes to be obtained, hut these are likely to 
be of a more conmifirciol character—jewellei 7 , aabstences used merely incidentally 
with protective or curadve intent, or amulets imported from other countries either 
for the use of the Burmese or for that of the natives of those other countdes. 
Sometimes, also, amulBia of the cheapest kinds ore kept, aiaongat their slender 
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etocktt of ijiMcelt&niioiis or secoad-liftuU goods, l>y tJm itineiaiit titorvlunts, whi> 
toko op jKifiitiotis on tho j*rojiud iti llie ojicn bpsces conoocCed witli die bojsnara. 

Ihe ststonwnts os to tlio ptiri>o£€s fot which tlic vni'tous objects aiie t*) Ixs used, 
liiid the ollior iufumjntioit concetiiiiig liiiuii, ato wt gi%'uii mcj in moat casos, bv 
persons who dtnj'nselves used sitnildr objects for the pur|KiiseB meuliouiod, nnd nrt* 
gunotAlly ui01(16 or less fajiiiliar to tlie Burmose, There are, tniwever, n uumber of 
apeviinens cuitcerning which I wnw able to get InforiDation only from the sellers of 
them, by whom 1 was jsoijietimes told that tlioy believiid the things to be used in 
the inantior stated, but that they could nut l>e eertnin, ainoo their position was 
merely that of diB|njn«eis in nccordonoe with the reoouimendaiious of more learned 
persfins. The iguovaiK^. real or feigned, of the iicluol users of aunilets (ia, the 
persoiiB ufion whom they were seen in nse, or the [torents of such persons) with 
reforeace to their amiilefe was Jioticetihfo, as is w frequently the ease elijewhere,!iiid 
oojiiparatively few deuiils were obtained from ouch persons. Sometimee, indeed, 
piireuta would iip[)cor to know nothing whatever of the siibstauce or form of their 
child's protection, ttllhough lljoy might state its inteadw! purimae. It should he 
noted, regarding the iiitcinled purposes of tlio various speumieus, timt tliese are 
reported in the fornis in which they weiu recaiivtKi, and that a number of forms 
must he couRiderod sa tieing in some degree intcrehangeablo and to Is? road with 
Utitude—ihos, ■‘against devils,” - against eicktimss," - to keep from dying.” "to 
keep from heiug frighlcncd," are all more or less related to beliefs in inaliguanl 
spirits, aliliough the form wliich the actions feared umy take varies iic«>rdiiig to 
the experiences of the giver of the inroriiuHion. 


AN'ltUf, Puopttdu, 

Parts of the clepluuil, as in other Buddhist oountiioa where they are avaikhJo, 
are higldy valued ns prolectiona.t ^ m Tibet and tlie neighbouring states, uud in 
Ceylon, re m Bunns Uio hairs from the elcphimt's tnU are often used for the 
making of finger-tings. But in Bmnui there hairs, inotend of Imiug mounted in 
metal, are re woven logetlmr ns themrelves to form the rings. Such rings arc worn 
by women during tlm mouths of pregnancy, a protecliou against the attacks of 
devils, and are used especially by woimrn whore other diiblreti have died, in onler 
Unit tbe iiew*caioer may not share Ujc same fate. There riugs ate colled if 
(l>rohably from /i«ii, elepliant), mid their virtue w«h said to tie dim entirely to Uio 
hairs of which they are made. 1 wre told also that single hairs, not formed into rings, 
are souietimca caiticd with the same iutention, and as Uiiiig tiimdly eltiimoioita 
Jimtationa of the efophancdiair rings, reremhlitig thvir origmals very closely, ore 
e of palm-Ieof, and are, I believe, more crmimou than the geuuiiie riuj^ They 
ore very much eljeaianr than the goimiite rings, and althoiigh I have been luM that 
Umy are worn merely oa onmuieuts and not an ” medicine,” I think it reasaiiiihle to 
assume i at in many, if not in most, csreij their watirurs rely upon their close 

«a «,m.. nUUn Amul,,U. c6e.,“ J^nrn. Roy. Anti^, /«W. p. asfi if. 
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ruaemblsiice to thotr originals to decflive this maJignatit Bfiirite. On Plato XXXIX. 
Mvenil tiiit-0 of llnsM kiiiila Mie aliowu- Fig. 1 bIiowb a g^-iioixie ring, iis somelimeB 
soil], with the ends of tlio hairs projecting in order tlial the purcliaser way satiary 
hetself of the anthentici^ of the waterial nfiod; these piujeciing ends are generally 
removed when tbo rbg is to be worn. Fig. a shows an iniiuition nng. I'ig. t 
slioiva a very awnll ting of elepliant-lwir, for placing upon the finger or for 
sasponding from tlto nook of a newly-lioni infant, in order that it may not die. 
These rings arc mach favoured by the Shnus as well as by the Burwese. 

Elephant-nail is anothor material favoured, for the making of charms, by both 
Burmuse and Shaus. Charms of elopliaiit-uHil are worn by young children, 
generally leas than four or five years of age, sus]>eiided for tliu most part fruw the 
neck, as u protection from sieknesscs. In Figa 4 to 8 inclusive, die ehowu some 
obainis carved from elepbaut^uail: the forms of flU the various s^cimens tUf. 1 
noted were said to l>e raotely omnuieiitul and without ainuJetic significance. Even 
the figure of tlio eieplmiit was anid to produce no prolcctivc offcct; i was told 
thisfllLci concerning an snmletw Rgunj of an eloiibant car ved from a certain kind of 
wowl. and concorniJig tlie figure of an olfiplnnrt npou u golden oni ament worn by 
a child on the Upjier Irrawaddy. Fiflgur-rmge cut from elepliant-nuil, of various 
designs, oro also worn by diildren. 

Ivory is used for the making of certain magical liguies (sea "Cbarmed 
Objects") and aeiWiB to bo beUeval in os enhsiicing considenihly their efficacy. 
Part of an elepbiwt's tooth ground in water and drunk is, I wes told, a cum for 
tlie retention of urine* 

Tigew supply, a* iu Other .^.riatic countries,' various amulets and remedies. 
A tiger’s toctli.ii nibbed upon a dog Ube, will cum it and will prevent all ills 
arising from it. or i«wdar lujulo from a rigor's bon« may be applied to a bite for 
the swue purpose, A tiger’s tooUi is somciimiJS larried by a child as a protection 
from Kiekuessoa Th« clavicle, a small bone found in the muscles of its 

BhonUler.iB to be worn by a child “ In «rd«r that it may keep hctalthy and gi^ow big" 
llilauao]!* Tlio two siwoimens, shown in Fig. 9. were for salo. timi together ce in 
the iUustratiem. but wm saiil to be for use singly. Tiie knee^p of a tiger, 

I was told nl Bhawo, ifl souietinua carried as an iunulci, sowetiiuca rubbed in 
water to form a lotion. Tiger’s skin, powdered, is nsodi os a miidiciiie. 

The claws of sninuds are used as protective amulets for children, but. 
apparently, rarely by the Bnrmeae. A l«ar’s claw ami a paulher’s claw, eaoli 
mounted iu silver rs a pendant, which 1 oblaiiied at Bhanio. were said to Ihj Shan, 
and to be not used by the Btiiuicse. SuaiUr Htntewcuta wero urado coneeruing 
cerUib auiuuds' teeth, obtained a t If aiigoon. A tusk-iike canine tooth of a musk -deer, 

1 ty,''Note* oa Suilial*9e Magic," ijjj, IDT, 108, and "XetwoniiomeTilwtan . > . 
AniuleU, vtfe," p et» Lhc satijuitUy batwcttii ihw tigar Ktid tlicdi^ tee al» Jfohfjr 

Maaie ; ih« Wlief eaUfm alw into Jiipanrtii protectiva foikdore. 

i tflve l»ca loU tlmi ta Asfam tliU boa* In iisirMid in onlef to fiecan good luck for ita 
l)oftr«f. I bsTo •we ipeeiimwi, freni wLat locality 1 could oot tell, moualcd in aaTisr u 
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mounts in aiber, obtained at; Bhatno, wbe not msogwi&ed ss an atnubt. by my of 
the Bhirmcfia to whom it waa shown, aUhotigU auino of thorn aiiil thut the skoll tjf 
the eaino fttuinal waij used m a Burmese miHlijciiiJe; the Bpceimea is probrtbly 
Sluuu 

The kiiEo-cap of e bi^n (?) ia ctsed for nibbing with water upon tho arte to 
euro pains in tliat meniber, [Bhauio.] 

Scales of tlm scaly nmnie are tximinonly worn by ohildreni bung from the 
ueck^ oa a proteotioo from aiokno$ 5 E!a and from fri^^hla (probably mostly those 
indioatal by Uhj audden etortiug of the child while asleep). A skin of the same 
anJnml Is someiiuies hung up witltm a hoiiso to keep the inmatoa fmm illness. 
Fig 10 flhow'g one of the acales uttaehcil to a ml curil, as ficqnonUy worn. It is 
worth notings in view of ibe prcrtective or enretivo virtues ossign^^l to tlto colour 
red in many jiarts of the worUl tliat, aliliough the cords used Tor the susponsion of 
a child^a amulets or neck-ornaments in Burma are much more frequently kkI (or 
reddish) ihati any citlier colour* 1 waia always told, in answer to my mauy inqniriflS 
oonoeming it, tlitiL no special protectrivc virtue m assigned to reib ^ 

favouretl merely becEuise of its decoretivo c0cct. 

ited coxal is woni by ddidren sa a protection agamat sickne$^s- 

The beiid^ and ncckUcca of tluit material whieb t saw eKi»Oied for mh, fioennMl to 
be of Eum|)eaii uianufaciui-e, ami included a (jiiantily of fiugniunts of small 
brnnolu^ pierced nud alning together, anch as are preiitired at jfaplca. Sumo 
heads furmc4l of a red comimeilioii (apparently of Eurupian njafiiiiaetiire), sold on 
Corel (although ni a much lower price than thut of Lire gennino sabitance) und 
suj^|iosetl to Ixi; coTsdp wore eretUtod wjUi the same virtues ns genuine corah In 
addition to its protective action Lho coml is licliovcd to change in colour^ in 
fiyiii[iathy with ilio hualtb of its wearer, ihrkettifi^^ in illne^ I judge the belieE in 
the dfirhmn^ of the cyaral is itio gcirenil IjeUef^ iKscausc I wixs told of it at Bhanio, 
iiuJ again, by several Burree^, at RaugfxsnJ A schfKil-b^)y, attending n seboid 
under Fiixo[iean (Kotuan CaLbulic) direi.^tion, told me thut a number of liiasclioob 
foliowa wore oomi ut the rieck^ os a protection, and that il pttlfA when the vrearer 
beemno ill ; buicc tld-i is the geneml European form of tbe iNilief I judge, from the 
drcuniBLonces, that it may be a present and local introduction at itangoon. 

A fmgmenl of tlio upinodiko tall of a king-crab, worn siisi»eiide(I from llm 
neck, is believed to keep a cl did fmitt uicknesa, lliis sulisiaiiico is more uuedp f 
liowever* for protecting cattlo from illue^scs. pieces of it lieuig huriLHl with tliat f 
iuteiiLioo in tire noil of tho held in w'hJdi the cattle glare. As a cure for aiclciu^ ( 
in Cattle it may be ground in water >vhJeh ia to be drunk by the animu-ls^ or the f 
main [loit of the shell may be usod in Like manner^ > 

Oertuin sinull ubclls are bung froui an infant's neck in oriJer to cure it of a i 
sore mouth which prevents it from aiickltng proiiorly* and ahio to cure it of tbo 
runoing of saliva frem its montlu Tliis likveriiig appears, from what I waa told 

* It b euriQiii If iMt b ocrtitidlj ttui mm I haTir «Ka ^voral rcfeceam Iv tcdiup 
bcibfi la till! of und the tkatiiml nyropatUtUr n^icti woidiJ l» a |**diug. 
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by iicvornl Btinneao, to be IjoliovHiJtt to cause tbe child to become sick, or to preftiige 
a coming illness, whererore the nnrmese endeavour to jirevent it bj? the use of 
Atnulels such as these, or tlioso of anjliet or other inaLerials (sw below). 

A cowt^- shell may ho hong up in Iho cage of a singing or talking bird as a 
protection, in onJor that the bird may not, by means of snrcciy {? envy or tlm evil 
®y*-*)* proven tod From using it# voice. Cowry sholls aro snmotimes put upon 
the bonds of buffaloes, but only as ornaments, 1 was told, not as amulets. Cowry 
sliella, Immt and mixed mth lime, form n powder for application for the cme of 
skill diseases. 


VBOETAIltE PfiOPUCTB, 

A part of the costume commonly worn by the KacIiIu woinon who coins into 
Bhonio is formed of a oonsideiablo namber of rings, wssmldiug rings of wire, 
which are worn loosely on tlie legs just below tho knee. These rings, wbieb ore 
formed of a black-lnca'iurw^ vegetable substance, are credited with the property of 
protecting their wcfiwra from woariiu'ss and from Jungle sicknesses, and nn>, in 
consofpioiH’C, worn coimnonty hy tbo people o1 tlie district, including Biirmeso, 
Kocliitis, Shuns and Sliao-Obincso, whan tb^ have cceoaiun to go npon tbo jungle- 
coveted liiilJi Iboru. The. larger rings of aim Liar material, worn round tbo waist by 
the Kaebiu women I woe Udil by sevcial jnfarmanto, merely ornamental, and 
are init considered to bo protective. (CoiH[iare below, thremls worn on lega by 
<N>olied.) 

Tlie eeeJ-]K)d of HelietcrfJt (I'ig. 11) which resemble* a number of short 
cords twisted togcUicr is used, liocaTiEie of its appcamico, against etomacli pmns 
(which make the patient fael as though hie bowels wore being twisted together), 
being cither worn, wrapped in a cloth, upon the alidomon, or takoij internally 
mixed with water [Bliamo], 

Tho eecd-capsulc of the Mntiynftt (Fig. 15), which reaomhlcs the iipt«r part 
of a Bunke's sknll, including tha fwiga, beeauiio of this rescinVilanco is useil against 
poisonous vermin. It nmy Iw woni at the neck, by a child, as a protection against 
snake*, or it may bo used, rubbed in wtiter, as o lotion for the cute of a snake bite 
or eoorpion’o etiug [Bliamo], It ia worth noting that the iVttriyitia is not 
indigenous, imt is a wcctl introduced from tropical America. 

Fingcr-ringa cut from cotionat shell are worn by women aa a protection 
agiitnst evil, and (according to one ittforoiaut) especially during pregnancy. Small 
rings of tho same kind, apparently either for children or for suspeuBion by a. 
coni, are also obtainable [Mandalay]. 

At Itangoon a small figure of an eleplinnt (Fig. carii-ed frani Tliingan 
wood {Ifcfpra mlorata) and foniiorly covered with gold-leaf, was obtained from a 

* 4 ip«!£Lmeii h U 9 i^ Bunniw^; Ai tbc Pitt £n otiAp 

Kiuki^bile, frtim live Sljm BtaJtA S tt tbd uuic culIecLinE la a Hciicifrfii hkvti, for 

^ OpUCf frain ItidiiL 
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medkiDij-seUw. This image was cttxliicd with the abiUlr to protect its bcamr 
from devils, by virtue of its aubstunce and not. it was said, bocaase of its 


AiiyKWAL rjtoai/rrs. 

Oinameiitfl of amier are commonly worn by amaU childmn, H boiim bclwvod 
that the amber bos a protective effect, and also tlmt it keeps the child from 
slavcrmg (see note on shelis, above). Tlie amber is found in Burma, and is worked 
into numeroiut foms. some of them protective, others apparently merely dccorntive. 
most of which forms, seem, however, not to Im repeated in other materiak 
Unccnimg tlio protective emcocy of the various forms, the opinions of ihc peouk 
(Burmese) iinestioned diffenxJ; in tliu following Ust are give., the forma moie or 
\(m commonly oliAtnable at Afatidalay nt tlie time of my visit, with the opinions 
of my informants regarding them 

(Figs. 14 and IS.) Apparenay the moat common form j said to 
be protective: 

■Poy* Quite common; by some persons said to lie proteelivo, 

(Fig, 16.) Fairly common j by some poreons said to f« 
protective. (Compare below, Fig. 2S,) 

/wA.—(Fig& 17 and IS,) A common form; by some pomons said to k- 
protccrivo, by otheta to bo merely oniamentoL The reaeiublanoo of 
tbo amber Jisli stiown in Fig. IS to the common Italian mnukt 
tepreoentiug a flaming heart is worthy of note, and ia suggostivo of 
s^ime possible imnuectiou between that Italian amulet and the stiU 
more common Italian fish-shaped amideti. Conceniing a small silver 
fish piiTcliaacd in the bazaar at Miindalay. 1 was tohl by some i»rsons 

tJiftt It was an amulet, but by more others that it was metelv an 
□niamenL’' ^ 

intoraioti™ obtuniHl. (A Igan of . Ijnnped co», OEmTHiwd ul 

Charm()d medicines, is dtmibed below,) 

0ms, —19> Said to bo protective, 

AV-Bx mm renoM ai.l l« 1» prolMlire.bx rtl,™, u, l« niowly 

—N'o iufottnatlon obtuineiL 

pmiu" f'’’ ■>' to le 

7,‘ 

•=, mtuijs may ijo uaej. necklets worn by a cliild of 

,7!;"'“T «*“*“ *“ i». 

L«.p.o,pJJ 

oru tbv atm m »«urt mvubtmkiity iMmdalay to Jftw.Va, p: 
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very poor parenU^ m pitjvoiilive of sbvmag, ftppeaTB to illut^imic this. Odu of tlie 
d€ckloLs ija Fonueti of n mi cunl fsairymg thr&y Chiiiofte " caali," wtdeh hitter wore 
exp lai noil btilng useil instead uf otl>ei' eoi^^» uiorB vatixable than the [kqxouib 

could afford; ilic othor ucokkt coii^iats of ihruo MEa of silver—a defaoed foiir-aimfl 
piece, a hit of rolled sheetp atul n hit of fiitde^l Hheet—a re<f cuh.L 

A convex disc of gold, often ptain, souiotiiucs with a Ggure in rep&u^ ujjon 
it, huug by a etring Froia die neck, U a cotaiuiod oniauieut cif a Bumieao child^ and 
h often the duly piece of jewellerj- woni. Brass ornaments, aimUiir in afiiipe, Imt 
generally coaraer in workmaitdiip, aio also ■worn. On tlio golden *lises I have seen 
the figure of a Btiimcso lion, a or an elaphant; on the hmaa discs ( linvo 

Been only the two former ligurea. These disca, I wae tohl in eiveh instance I 
inquired coiionming tftoui, nre merely for ortiaiflant, uzul nro not worn as 
protectiona. 

Mist-ELr^NEooij A^tirni^. 

Stiinga of atuall gold circular pieces, rings with Imm across tliciii, are woni by 
ehildron attached t^i tlicir ankles or tbcir wriete ur (according to Eome per^n^) lit 
the tictk, in oriler tlmt such children may grow up l»o strong and healthy. In 
Fig. 20 there ate shown five anch piecofi, all alike, u^h>ii ii red coitl; mi anotfier 
Htriiig that I saw at llandaluy the piccos were of two forms (one having fonr 
cm-ved pieoea> instcail of throe, within each ring, the oilier Itaving two hpn^nta! 
bare running acmia each ring, with two vortscat htire between th^ao l>ars aiul a 
tliird between the eeutre of the uppor bar and Ihc dreumfcrotioe). I was told that 
the pieces represented fetters^hut 1 dJd not ascertain for whom wdiether for the 
cbUilp on Llio plan of the woU-known Chiiieso loek-Bhaped junntoUi, or for nuilignant 
spirits). The numlier of the pieces to be lised in each ( 3 ttSO ap^ieaTB not to be fixeii 
by rule, Imt 10 Ijo liiiiitcd only by tlie laate or pureo of the cliild's parents. 

A seriea of four necklets that I olituincd from a cbild wlio was wearing thorUt 
at filiamo, eonsiets of: (A) and {V*\ two conis, oocdi carrying a aiuall s^vdiot said to 
contain mmhcities to prevent luuuits ninning from the ohihri uosoi (C), a retl oaxtl 
earning a triangular ornament of elcplintit-nall and four small rolls of uieUil 
(ptobaldy witbout luacripLions), worn against sickneHB; und (D) u red oerd carrying 
three wooden objects Baid Ut lie for keeping the child from crying, aud a piece of 
black iul;istanca la keep the child fioni sickncf^ The mother of the child appeareirl 
to know nothing conccrtihig the foriiis or iiiaterialA of the pieces on i[t})| T was iold 
by a man acquainted with amnleta that the wooden objeots probahly reproBeutod a 
Ibioij-beater^ a poniulerp and a womleu cow'^-lieli, and that their virtue pri^lmbl)* lay 
eiiLirely iu their RUbstuneCi 

Cooties sumetiities w ear ii pair of conlB^ ouo round each leg just below tho knea, 
against w^rincfis aud "to keep the hlixid from lummbing to ihu upper |iart of the 
liody " through over-exertiorj, 

CiiariJiiBd thrvait, as ui Imltisi and Ciiylon, are w^orn at the neck ut virUt os a 
protection against devUs. Urdimity white throads lia% iug bean brought by the 
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applicftnt, togetlier with Bowels nrid w^ter, to a Buddhist priest, th& totter Indies 
certain verses over them. 


Aijulkts to Seci-uk AvramoN', 

Tlic following cihjceto{wiih one oxre|}lionl! from Enngoon arc for Uie purpose 
of gaining tlie affections of persons of the opposite sex or el causing a person 
to l»e like<i and favonred hj all thorn with whom he may eome into coutoct.^ 
Love-chaimSj I was told, are believed to oicriciBo their powers rnerc strongly at 
night than during the day, for wliich reason tlie rtighi is considered to be the better 
time for testing their olficsacy and value* It will be «een that eandalwood is tlie 
material, or an ingredientp of alnjost all the amulets described. It is probabte thnt 
In fiome^ if not in all cases^ ibe objects have been subjected to apE^uI tdianning 
ceremom^. 

A Bgnre, about inch liighp of a seated man (or ^aL ?), carved from 
sandalwood and covered with gold-tcaf- To be placed under the pillow oi night 
to cause a lady to ootuc in a dream'' (the meaning hmo was not quite elear)^ and 
to Ito carried thcR^afler to cause every woman to like the pemin bearing it. 

A statuette, about | itich high (Pig 21) «>f two figures knooling m coition, 
appatently made of i^itolwotul or of a mixture containing sandalwood, and covered 
in part witib golddDaf To ho carrieil conccaicd in hor hair by a woman desirouB of 
attracting tier husband's love aguiiip ctc.^ or to be carried by a man in order to 
attract a womau*i» love | ite cfTect was said to be exerted only upon the cue person 
whose love is demretL Several other s{>eeimsus, idcuti<^l in form with this, were 
noted. (Slaudatoy*) 

A statuette, about inch high (Fig, 22). of two llgurea standing in coition, 
carvwl fitim BandalwoofL To be carried on the [»ersoii in order U» gain the love of 
the opposite i^ex* 

A euiall lump of a dark mixture amtnining, amongst other iogtedieiilB, 
saudalwo^^d. To bg rubbed in oil which is then to S>e put upon tlio fofroheadp in 
order to cause any girl^ in bwut of whom the thue treated may sUnil, to fall 

in love with hlui. When not l»elng used this suV»stance should be kept carefully 
Iwtticd iip« 

A figure^ about | Uicb higli, of a imn (or a Xut?) fleate^b candied from 
FUimlolwocKl. To carried, in order to cause ovetyone to Uke its bearor, 

A figure, iitoiut I inoh high (Fig, 5t3), of a man atjuiding in prayer, carved front 
aandtdwooil To Ihj carried, to cause e very one to lU liearep. 

Small figures of Biirmuse priests, of about the same aiicea as the statueite just 
dcscriljod, or slightly larger, caryed fmm sandal wucmI i>r ivtuy, 5 re carried as chiirtna 
to caiwe all persons to like their hearenn they are lieliuvetl akci to bring good-luck. 
An ivory figure of a priest^ in the poMcssion of a man from whom 1 bought various 


ty^ otj S^mbalemt Itlagicp^ jipt 157 rf JWf- 
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Aiuiilfite, waa said to Ixi mucli moic powerful m a charm thoji aimanr figtires nf 
wtndalwood, and its price waa, corraspondingly. wry mucli liiglmr. 

A figure atiout ^ incti high (Fig. 24) appaTcnriy representing a man Beated 
in prayer, said to bo carved frotn Uie lioiio of a man's wrisL To be carried as a 
very laiwerfiil cliarm to canae every one with whom lie coraus into enutact to like 
ita booTiT^ 

A figure, nbont inch high (Fig 25), of a loogij'Ph. fonned of a perfumwi 
Aulietance and covered with gotd-Icaf. To be carried by a person born on a 
Tuesday, in order tliat cnemieB may be conciliated, ate. 

Charmed itEDiCTNEa asd !t[EDiaHAL OniEtTS. 

Tlicro are obtainable at Baugooii, from some of the cl larm-vondopt, curative 
objects and Bulistnnces vhtm eliicncj is considorwl to be due to, nr to have Iwen 
greatly enhancal by, tuagjcol procensca to which they have been subjected. Some 
of the raedioinal substances liave been eliapwl into onrinufl Ggurea which, pre¬ 
sumably. are intended to add to ihoir imwcr. The quantity of material used for the 
formation of these lignrea is, in eeuerul. so largo in compariaon with Uial required 
for the treatment of u patient as to indicato that in most caeca Uie figure is iiilemled 
for the pliysician or pbamiacMi to uee ss a sonreo of supply, and ilmt it ia not 
intended for sale, as a whole, to a porient. 

Tlie following objects are intendeil to la used reinedudly, but withmit them. 

setvoa l«ing destroyed in the curative proceseea 

Tlim sheets of aUver, iiiBCiilwd with magical formulze, which frequently ate 
rolled lip in the form of a tube. These alificta are to be worn, slrung on cords, as 
amulets, nr oro to be put into water which b then tukoii as a i>ot)u«u The eijccimen 
shown in Fig. 26 i» a cord lioaring four rollotl inecribod Bhoels, ami is to be worn 
upon the right wrist as a protectum sgaiiial, and u cure for, fever; other 
8 |)ecimcii 3 for llic eaiiio purjjoea liad, i^i«ctively, two slieete and one slioeU The 
plates for uaa in water are (sometitoes put on cauls, soniotimes uot. 

FhittisU blocts, ail inch (or a little more) siiiinre, of a hard subsbiiico, 
apiioaring as though they htid beoa out from lire sides of a large globular clay vessel, 
which are inseribed with squares coiitnining oharaclore on ©acb face, are wseil. Hire 
the silver sheets, to impart meilicinal qualities to water. Tlie specimen shown in 
Fig, 27 has ft square of sixteen compariaiunta on each face, and b believed to cause 
water iti which it is placed to becuuto corative of “a lionl Btomocli.” fJthcr 
epcciuions,k 0 pthy the lame vendor, Iwwl squares of four com par tmeuts only on each 

face. 

The statuette shown in Fig. 28, and repieBentijig, I was told, a humped cow, is 
composed of medicines and coveted with black varnish. It is to Ire put into water, 
which is tlren Ut be drunk as a cure for tire effects of soifrery. 

Tire statuette sbown in Fig. 29 reprwante a Boloti’ riding upon a horse, and Li^ 

1 « A kiud of monitf T whieh «t* himuo fiisiili and poMCMei M-taia snperhitmau powem." 
.f udflon'^ Boagwn, 1603, 
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composofi of medicines auJ covcTtKl wilU gtoM-leiif, Tt to bo in ft bouflo, or 

curried (iiliJioiigh rutliet lujrge)p to keep fWvilis uway, 

Tlie foUowjiig objectH, composcsl of medic iue^i and cerorod with, or sho^virig 
ob Ifbick variiiBti^ aio lo bo tukoji juLemullyr sonniiugw of, or fntgiDonla froai, 
them being dnmk m :— 

Tlio specioicu ehoi^n in Fig. "M m for Uie cute of " dt^vik iiunde of n inoii," or 
tbo efTects of aoreerjp A beeHve-shatied objiscti (not abowu.) about IJ inebea higb 
(mil 1| idciioa dmmecor at tbo liaae^ with its gurfkoe dividod horizon Lully into fi ve 
scotioDSp m for llse aanie purposoa. 

An oWliak-sIiupeit specjraen^ 2} inchca liigh, oompo^d of modicines diUering 
from tbo»c of the (frecedittg two specmienaf ia to be iiwJ for the mine 
ptiri>ooe^ Anothefj of Himilar fornii is for nae aguinst siiake-biic+ 

Ttie tivtj fipBcimeiia shown in Fige. y J and 32ura for drinking in wator^ to keep 
tlevilfl away« One ig a figure of a loaij^ bolding what appeurg to be uolob 
horizontally over liiit right shoulder. The other ia a Jtguio of a pomon kneeling En 
prayer j in tlio jllugtiutiou there imiy beseeii^in the cetitTS uf {lie bagOjU siuutl holep 
appureiitly tmub in order that portione of medic me may be scmpotlaway for usOj 
wbilo there li a gimilar hole in the lop of the figuTG^a hcuiL 

The fotlowing objected of tho somenatirre as tlioeo whioti Iiave been ilo8Cril>ed 
just above, formed part of the stock of au old nian^ who geemed to have t!io highest 
repulaliou ainonggt the luedieiiic-SrcUero about the Shwi^ Dagon^ and who dealt only 
in charmeti objects and not in ordinary jnodicainent& I wialied to buy aotiio of his 
things^ wldch dtlTcrod from tlioso of the other vendors^ Imt the prioeSp wbioh tungotl 
from ton to fifty nip^ apiecep were w high to l>tt prohibitive. TJio e)£|da[Uitioii 
of the$e high prices lies in the time he elaimoil to Imve neeilod for the prepamtioii 
aud charming of the objecte (seven years wen? said to have licen spent over one of 
them) p and in the difficulty that hu would have had in replacing thorn for prescribing. 
Should those objects bo taken to a latrinOp or other dirty place^ they are in imminent 
rigk of losing their virtneSp and they mnat in no oirciimstaiieea lie broij^^hL inm a 
house whore a dead IkkIj lies, or to whete tliero are **bad" (menstrua tin g f) 
woinend Alony of the objects kept by this man were covctioil, in whole or in part, 
with gold-leaf, in order loiTjorease t^ielr eflicaey.* The explanations am as given hy 
iho owner of the objects. 

An ifiBcrilied Linn shoot of silvePp rollotl on a cord* To be worn, Lo cmisc eiH 
porsoiifl to like ito lanvier. When not in one it should be preserved in a Uittie with 
some sojidalwocHl. 

A fiiimll iiunge of a oerLtiin Ntitp iiiado of enudalwood. To cause all pereona to 
iikoita This lunulai was iiijfiuuii«l: it Inckiwi itn covering vl jgoWM 

and raiuirod the pcrfanmiinjo uf coromotiics uking about ton or fifteen minutes. 

All imsgu of s Sat, fonucil of iiicfliciiieja, which iiad ref]iiirud covenQ ycare for 
its prapfl ration. Tiiis amulet mujr be carried as a nicuis uf winning the aflcction of 

^ f>Q SiiiliiiJiw III iDI, 

* IbiL, p, ifis. 
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thorn with whom ito bearer coniD^ into contact, bat it h intaiidiKl piincipallj for 
iaipplying ^rapiDgti, to be tlnink in water or t'oconotrwaiter, to compel tbo lovo of 
pcrsou$> or bo help townrda succof^ in a boeinosa undertaking. 

A gUdeJ GOTio CD[upi>aoit of modieme^. To be rubbed into water wlncEi b to be 
sprinkled utxiu a for tite euro of tbo edbota of Boroeiy. 

A Biiia.1! cone* imgildedi compewed of medioujos. To be used in tatnmg^ to biiug 
upon Lbo enbject the favour of all Llio Nate; or to be scrapeil and dmnk in coconut- 
wateti for the Eamo pnipose, for aevipn flaj-a or for fourteen day^ tn anecesainn, after 
whieb ite imo in moet cades, be diacontmnod. 


Ikscripiton vf /Vo/rA 

Plats XXXFX* Buiutraa AxoutT% itg, 

FigiL Ij S.—fiiiger-riiip iif iflepliAUt-lmJr. 

Fig. a—FingBr-ritig of imitaiiiin doplLuil-hiiir. 

Flg». Ot 7| Amulfltii carvod Itom i;^k|iliaut-naiL 
Figr tt—Tigeni* lxiae« Uised luv 

10.—^Scak of 9cslf uuuiU, on ootA* 

^ n.^Si»d-pDd of ^wnci^ agoiiWt Atomn^li jiuemi, 

„ l± —^JTa^nu Kecl-cspeulfl, ogAuuit etc. 

^ iSi—Charm of Ttilngaa wood, 

Eigs. 14, 16^ 17, IB, Amber amuJetj ; two frogs, a lioii| two fudf| & gong. 

FW- Se.^Btrfiig of uQuJebkr gold oniomenta 

PigiL 21, 33,—Lov^ihamm 

Fig, 2S,-^a*uidJil flgtin?, to mocm reapoert^ 

„ 34^—Figure of buiiuin bono^ 

^ Leagrypli of perfiunod aubfitanco, 

„ 36.—luBciib^ diver iboeU, agaiuAt f&ver, 

,p 37.—Modidnal amuIoL 

FigHu 38, 21^.—AnndffUoobjoctii fomted of charmed anlMtaniva. 
t, ao, 31j SL —dmmi^ nLedidiiu In the funit of figures. 
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RECENT HITTITE RESllARCH/ 

By U G. HofaAtiTK, M.A., F.S,A. 

It is iitinecesw/ nl this aUgfi to r^vitnir in tletail the cfttlier history of tlio Hittito 
problem ^thnt problem wbieh was eet befoiD scholam in the latter pari of tlm 
ninatecoth century by tlie diswavery of the port played in the foreign relaliono of 
Egypt and Asayiin by a west Asiatic people called the Kheta or Khntti, coupled 
with the furtlwr discovery of a class of monuments in n peculiar art nnd aenpt* 
which wore claimed for the work of that people. It camo to he eencmliy agreed 


that it was identical with the race known to the Israeli tea na the HitUtea, and 
Uwt iU civilization hail flllcd an tmpoilrant, though long-forgottent place in oucient 
histoijj intermediate between east and west 

Tlie uionnmcnta In quwtioij were observed Sret in Northern Syria, but later 
were found to b« at Icoal equally nnmcToiia in Eastern Asia Minor, and oven to 
occur opoiadioaliy on the westeni [xut of the Auutolian plateau almost na far oa 
' lt«a4 ar the Wiiiui|«g Meeting of the Biitiali AMOciation, 190CII. 
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tlie 4 ?:j^n cofliiL Stray eiamples whioh were excavatoil at Hineveh ami Habyloii 
were reaBonalily put down as foreign objects, opoile of war, gifts or conimercial 
importattoiiH. 

The tendency of achohira at tJic outset was to regard the Uittito race and its 
civilization as primarily Syrian. I’liis view waa owed partly to tiie gpi^graplncal 
fiitnution of tho earliest dwouveretl mouiiTueuU, partly to the Hebrew, ^yptian 
and iVsayrian rccoiils, whose refereinsca to "Hiltites, so far as they were theu 
understood, seemed all to refer to a people domiciled in Northern Sytitt. So long 
ns this view heh) the field, the people in question wus comndeied of small occomit 
LVjmpared with the well-known ancient imperial peoples of the Nilotic and 
Mu!Kii>otainiftn valleys. Syria hiia always been a laud of relatively small groups, 
living without cltHc |>olitical unity in a restricted urea. To have boon even llio 
uio 9 t canalderalde of these groups at a certain epoch was not to hulk very largely 
in sucSeui history. As time went on. iiowover, and the known rnngo of the 
iituiiiimeuts w'as extended to Asia Minor, our estiimite of the iinpurLaiico of the 
Hittiltf dvilirution, if not of the Uittito mce, In-gan uj grew, and some soliolms, 
notably Unyce, spoke roundly of a ” Ilittitc Empire." Presently also the same 
scholar, with tlio agrBeiiicnt of Itamsny, Perrot aud others, expressed a belief, 
hosed oii nbeurvatioii of lx»tli the orfc and tlie script, Hint Cappadocia rather than 
Syria was the original home of tiic "Hittitc ” civilimtioii; and that it was only at 
a later time, conleiiijujrary with the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties 
Lliut it Ijocame doiaieiled south uf the Ttmrua. Fnnw study of the l^yptian records 
olhera, l»r, W. Mux MQlIer, reached a sunilar concliiBion, 

We need not now follow the ups and downs of Uio controversy which ensued, 
nor mire again the ohjecti<*n8 taken: for the issue has been practically decided in 
ijaycc's fav our by certain discoveries made in Cappadocia three years Tliese 

Lave ret tile whole Hittite problem in a much clearer light, and mnst bo the 
Htarting point of our prerent review. 

The site of a reinarkahlo prehistoric dty was discavered in 183‘t, ut 
Ikigliaz Koi. ui Nonh-westem Cappodocio, by Texier and Hamilton, indepeudeatly, 
but Bliuost siioullaueously. Its remains covered a large area of rocky ground, the 
centre, and apparently acropolis, of tlie city lo-iug an eiuiucnce known os Iluyuk 
Kaleh, Here were obvious reutuius of strong fortjtications and of a large and 
massive Imllding. eitiier a palace or u temple. But wimt attractoii tncjut attention 
to this site was a series of rock-reliefs on the walls of a hyiuttluul recess in a 
hill-side ti short distance away, and there soon became tomous as the prehistoric 
sculptures of Vasili Kaia. About thirty years later the Emperor Xopoleon III, 
prainoted an expedition for tlwi better exploratiun of Galatia and Cappadocia, and 
the result WHS the publication of there reliefs, of a plan of die site at Boghaz 
Koi, oiiil uf reprodnclious of a rock tiiseriplion and of objects lying on the anrlace, 
in the EiPplQratimi fti etc,, of ilM. Perrot and GuUlauiuc. But at that 

time the “ Hittite” art and script were still unTccognired; and it was not till 
1878 tliut it was obscti ved hy Sayce that the style of tlm YosUi Euia teliofe and 
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the pktogniphs Vihieh accumpauy derhun figures in thdin^ klet^iicnl with thi^ 
"TlatiifiLhilffl ** OF HittiLe. Ko vaticu waa carrieil oat on tlie aito till 
I390r when K Chantre wunt to Lhe spot^ <licl Bonm anpcrftcial liiggiiag, ^Htl 
eeUibllBbed iho vety interesting fact that the fiiEo ylelde^l clay tablets iiiEtcribedI in 
the eaneilo™ character. Capi^ccia litul for aotrte time bean liuown io proJuea 
such taldets^ thedistrihatiiig nontre of which wm KaieaHjeh^ Their original aoumiS 
remained, however, for awhile a mystotyT Cuneiform s^okblira* imablo to read 
some of theiD^suspected forgery., But when C-Iionlte iiat only fount! Bunilai tabkU) 
on the site of Bogtau' Koi and in the lamdB of peasants living near, hut nlsc^ traced 
some Kaiaariyeli apecimeiia to a momnl lying tlirk^ Iioutb to the oast and known os 
Kara Hnyiik^ and others to other lluynk, north-^wjst of lioghaz Koi, 

tha existence of a genuine Ocippai.1oclan class of cnDCiform reconb was plnccd 
liejond doubt. Ife obtained also certain hroiuses* which lUustmted a prehistoTk 
Cappadooian art ; bjjJ eubsequetii explorers of the region, mostly Britkh students. 
l>rgnu to oliserve the fragincnts of pottery" which lay on the surface of Copputlocian 
moimij% and to discover that ilictn had been oho a very lemarkahte eeramie fabi'ic, 
in tlic tiiOfit diatinctive variety of wdiidi a thick creamy slip was used to carry 
geometric!; and other deoomtion in luora than one colour. Tlieir obsen'ations 
were eynthesked and iliBCtia^l by J. L llyrce in the J^Qnrmd <tf the 
AntAr&^tolit^l InstUuie for 1903, vol xxxiih pp. 36T-400. 

liy ihie lime inucb enriositj' bad liccn amused enncemlng praliistorio 
Cappadocia^ and cspeciaily Bogha^ Koi, which woa patently the most iinportunL of 
its early sites* Mbro than one proixwal was msdo to the Ottoman Govomment for 
leave to excavate the place and a German application filially^ carried the day^ In 
1906, Jh* lingo Winckkr, the weU-kiiown cimciform sdiolur. procmled thither to 
make a prclimiiiaTy survey, and in this and a miliscquonL visit collected a namber 
of f ragmentary euncifonn tablets from the si to of the city, Soiuc of tliese pri^vod 
to be Id an unknown laiigusge, lint others were in Itabylonlati and could read 
at once, A Btartling revelntiun ortsued. One of the fmgiiicnls coniained part of a 
docuui-ent, whooe tennnr wn^ identical with that of the famous treaty made ly 
llumoses 11 with Khetasar, King cj tlie HiHitcs» about 128Q it,o,,aud iiiHoril>ed on a 
wall at Karnak, Thu nnmvfi of the Kheta kings mentioned at Knmak appeared 
also on the lioghaz Koi tablet under variant but rcodily reooynizable funtis. 
Khftasfir^ who Duule tho Lrvaty, ffaitHsil * his pitdecesBor, was 

the next in once at, dfattrasar or dfririrar, was Affir&Ui and finally 
or l^apararu, who liad treated with Seti t., was written SiMUuliuma. 

This diseoveiy woa enough to prove that the city at Bnghax Koi Itwi foriueil 
part of the K-liote eonfedemey ognint^t Rameses, and that it was iUelf so for 
Hittitetlratk worshipped Teshiip, the god alnaoly known for chief deitv of the 
Haiti* Rut tliat this city was itedf Lhe city ef HatluiiQ and head and «ntio i.f the 
ctmfederacy was not dear idl other telikts had road, most of which wore 

found whoH regular excavation was midcitaken in 1907 . Tbefle incimlcd 
docmneiiU refeiTiiig te all these four kingH, itud imtebly rtwrda amouirting to 
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of llie Iwo Jdoat iiiiporlant reigns, thoveof Subbiliilinmfl iu<il ITaIIusII I f. 
tngetlver with Jtliens written to etlier courts and to vassale. TUreo more tings 
wcio milled to ill® lial, fruiu an earlier pnedeecasor of Sobbilulinma, to 

Aruanlit, Boconil in snoocssifni from Hultiieil li¬ 
lt was now lievond ipicslian tlial Uio tablets aro ilislurboil rtjmainB of 
royal nnjlilvoo, and hardly Icsa MrUiin. when their varitnw idiaraeler but commou 
toferenco to one dynaflly wore considered* lliat these archives were thaeo 
of the kings of Heghaz Koi frein the lilieeiitli to the twelfth centuries B,c. 
Schohm found thtinselvea race to face with the fact that Uio cftpitol of the 
Kheta or Ilatti folk, liefora the Asayrian records begin to speak of them at 
Carcheniish, in Syria, lay in Nortli'westcm Cappadocia, and that tbe early sent of 
Hiltite civilization was thore, 

Tlie docmnoiito, ^vhich have so btr been rend, liave taught ua also touch more* 
Tlicv have ciiliancod enomiousiy our estimate of curly Haiti power, and placed it 
on n Jiar with that of ihu lietter known empires which were its contomporario. 
We see Siibhiluliiitoa, son of adiecitof Babylon, asaerthig iiupeiial imlciicndetojo 
ttiiil rMoqueriug the power of Mitani, ’ohicli we know from the Aniurna archives to 
have licon the chief north Mesttimbmiijm state in tho carlita* i»art of ibc aiiteenth 
oenlury. He.' rwliices to vassialage the Atourri.ulao well known, from other records, 
ns the Bedawi lords of tho Mesfti'otoinUn and Syrian deserta. 

AVI ten ho litid thua oitemlcd Ids anzerainty we find hitu writing Ui llu) son of 
Kataolimnn-Tuign, King of Babylon, not as a vosaal but us an «iual. nnd urging 
him to take action against a common enemy. ouiycclured by Wiockler with great 
pntbability to liave been the rising Korth Semi tie power of‘Asayria. Dominance over 
Mitani, suzerainty often ralwllwl against, but ulwayn roasaertod over the Amum, and 
command of Sma down to Carehomiab, AIpppo.aiid even fartlier aonth, are atiU 
evinceil in lUi> corrcaiwiidcuco of UaltosU IT. who, os we know from Egyptian 
roeordfl, held even Kadcsb in tlio Araimcati region near the head watoiw of tJio 
OrtJittcs, and over four bundretl luilcs from Boghaz K.oi* 

If Haiti ilorumion citonded from Capijudoda thua far into Syria in the 
thii teeutli century u-c, it is bnidly necessary any longer to licggle nt the proba¬ 
bility of ito tuiving ombiBcwl at that pcriml the greater pun of the jwninsiila in 
which it liml arose. The otsoiinviice of " Hittito " figiirts carved in the reck near 
&]tiynia(m the Kara Bel pa^ and on Jit. Sipylns) ceases to be nn ino^licable 
puzzle; Sayc®*» iiiueh-dcrided oemteutions that Lydia, before the Murtunad dynasty, 
was a “Hiltite aatrepy " and that it derived its Mesopotomian names and nfllnitics 
through a Coppudociaa intemiediaiy. pass now into the dunmin of reasouahlo 
inferonce; and the oliservationB of Ibimsay, Parrot and others that tlm earlior 
Phiygian inonmnoiita display strong Cuppadoemn charactoristics fiml their jnetifi- 
catioD and their explanation. Even if Wincklers dlucoVGries luul never bean made, 
tho cumulative results of other recent researoli in AsiaMinor would have established 
tho fact that Haiti civilization vloc at home in Cappadocia, and nidiatod thenoe over 
the whole central pkteam Ten years t^o the Hittito nmauiaentB discavered south 
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lUid Tveat of the Halya were scarcely above half a score in aJL and this siiiall group 
was flo widely apAoed ihal it was not nnrcftBonably Enjp[K>f^Hl to Ins the iiiemo™l of 
aome one moment of alien conejneet or pasaigei Bat the onmber of such Tooniiinetits 
haa been so notably inoreased of kto and their dktnbatiau ban Ijcwme so mticli 
more vlmt aud geiierah tliat Haiti idtcn and momnnenk <Lm no lotigor !>e regard&l 
aa acoidenta oatsido Northern Cappadook In Sonlbom Coppadocin^ for example, 
Capp4iducia south of die elbow of the Halys^ aliont u do^n monuinoJita aisd 

sevemi sitc^have Ijeeu iiddml by eniierftoial exploration alone, witbont any help frooi 
the Qpode. Tlie$e include two toonumenta, a coloflaal eagle ai^d a fonmded 
inscribed from the hank^ of the middle Halyg itself i an inoiaed rock irtscriptEon 
from Mt. Arga]uii; ttnothor fmm the vaUo}' of the Zainimti Su to the Mcntli of 
this mountain and n<it far from Fmktiti, where al^o the site of an early settlement 
has l>eeii dboovered. Furthermore we have an iiiscribc^l lion from Comana with an 
uninBcribcd fellow; a second rock-tnlief at Iwiz: aj) nneerUtn tmtidwr of Jiwk 
macriptiiins from tho valky of the Tokhina Su neat Ikreadeh, roiiml, bat not yet 
publiflheib by tlie Cornell Expedition, and some sculptured etones airpaiiudly 
duscovowd Jieiir ilalatb and pbotcgmplied, but not yet suen by an Oriental scholar. 
With the iiiomiinetits previously known iu the Albistan, Erogli, Nigdoli, Ekrek 
and NciVahcher dlslricta, tho new cxampli^ leave little unoccupied ground iu 
Soutliem Cappadocia; aud tins result, be it said agaiii. lias como aliout without 
nearcb Imviug yet been mmh below the surface of tlm aotL 

Nor was the same civilization less at home apparently in Suutherii llirygia 
or Lycaonio, To tlm stray Hittitc monuments proviounly knowm iu tlio Icooiuiu 
and llghiii diatriots. Sir VVilJiam Ikiusay has now added a group of relief tatfcrtp- 
tiouB Ht Bitiir (Tbo^i^ and be and Mins Gertrude Hell have found a snuctuiii'y with tho 
ontUntHl figure of a god and imnned inaeriptiouB on ilie Kam iJagli not far from 
Kara man. As Hittite tnuimioeuts have long lieen known tn ot^cur iu the Saugmius 
basin also, we are left with the certainiy Llial Haiti oiviliznliou once jxtrvaded tbo 
whok .inatolian plateatt Mr. IL K Hall, in an interesting article recently 
piiLliahed in the J&untmt of Siuilie^^ doea not Ltx^ far in coJliiig the 

Hatti the ^ tyiw-people of AmLu Minor/* and in saying that thoav eonceptious, 
and the like, wdneh wo have long Tecogakedi in ancient lifu ss ** Ajiatolkn,’* 
must in future be regarded m, in origin, lOtliteL Ilk artklo b a sign tlmt schukrs 
are prepared to submit the early Greek myths and legends t4i fresh exauiinalion 
in the light of the newly accepted facis atont Haiti dommttion in the Mnieriand 
of (Ireek Ask. It nrny \m added that tbo art, as woU u.h the ethnolog}'. of early 
Greece calls for simitur re-oxamination after ibuee diacoveries. 

An imfurtumteillui-'BsliJis mieirupUHl Dr. Wiuckiti rework at Bogtm Koiamce 
1907, but it » tuuoli to bj hojied that ilie |{orLiii stfuioties iiitunaU'tl iu (lint 
urcavatiott will not allow it lo sLuiil over Tliu ruport UsUlhI iii BeceUiber. 

IU07. Which woitaiiio-1 Ltio fullrat .iccouut of ih« tuhkta yet puHiehed. did not 
uonuuu pmof Uiat tlm wcliittilogiota tlocuiueula of tbo site in tbo strict sdate of 
lh« term hod heun sought for, obBened, and rtudied lu seriouslv «t Uiu hist. 5 tHial 
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dociimflntflw Yet wLen* arc we to kani Hatri ardiseolt^', if not, at BoglinK Koi t 
There alone have beau fount! written docuinenlB prcoiaely tinted wlierewiLh wo 
limy hops to classify the unwritten. We want to know tiio exact relatiO'n in 
wLioh theec lie to pottery, buUdinga ami all other remiutis of Haiti culture. If 
Boglioz Koi be not dug out to tlia boltotn ncconltug to the best mica for the 
excavation of stratified idtea, Winckler’e brilliant diacoveries on the surface will 
lose more than lialf their value. 

We may bopo, too, for more cuneiforiit orclnves, and [inrtieulnrly for tli« 
correapniidaiiet' of siicc^sora of Hatlusil 11- Two vory intoreating points in the later 
foreign relations of thia Capitadocian monarchy teiuaiii obaeuic. On tho one Imiid 
what bapiHfuwl to the Hutti monarchy in Asia hfinor alter Haltimi] 11 f On the 
other, what happened to the Haiti iJiiiuigranl& into Syria I Tlie first question 
prolmbly depcntls for its aiiawor on our ability li> ansnrer the BecoinL Tim wbolu 
record of the Byriiiu HLttitua bristles with difficulties at prcaiut The Amarna 
cortespoudoiice, which speaks of the KJiela as it danger only to the uortliern bortlers 
of Syriaiagrece with vvbat we ehoiild naturally infer from the recordaof BubbiluUuma, 
namely, that in the latter^s reign and not before, tlie Haiti come south iu fotce, and 
established overlordship in Korthoru Mesopotamia and Nortlieru Syria. \ et there 
*re nffcreticcs in other records to peoples of that uanifl haviug appeared even 
furtlier south a good deed earlier. For example, there is the well known iiiontioii of 
*■ childreu of Heth," at Hflitoii in tlio history of Abraham j and a frngmeiitury 
chronicle of tho First Babyloiiiou HyiiAsty states Uiat ■' Haiti" invadeil stmlheni 
Hesojaitaiuia about ISOO B.O. A ready and possibly right w'ay out of the ditfioiiUy 
is to Huppose that the Capiimlocian Hatti were not the oiJy “ Hittites" l>ut wore 
part, if ultimately tho most iuqiorlaot part, of a raca widely diatribiiUal over 
Western Asia at a muck earlier epoch. This seems to be tbo view of ^VinekID^ 
himself, for he cleaiiy niates his bcliof tliat Uic Miuini were in the mass 
etimically kin to the Hatti, worabipping the same supreme god, Tesbup. Nor ia lie 
ilisturbcfl ia this bcUoI by wliat is perhaps tbe imuit startling of the revelations 
by the Boghaz Koi tablets, namely, that tbe royal house of Mitoni, in the time 
of Haiti ■lii Tojtiatinn , invoked gods wiio Itave familiar Aryan names, fiidra, Mithra. 
Vatuua, and the Aijvin Tw'itia; for lie finds evidence that this royal house was 
alien and derived from Harris which be tliiuks was not Uarran, as might be guesaerl 
iit fiist sight, but Mt. Hur iu tfie sonlk 

It Wmckler lie right in ihisetlimcal identilicalion of Mitanlaud Hatti, we niay 
suppose tliat the latter noma was used by scribes of ttie ^IcsuimtatiUan iuouarcbics 
witliout precise reference to the Cappadooian people, and thus we may exphdu 
another ditficaliy, namely, that iu tlie Assyrian records, from the time of Tiglath 
l*ileser 1 onwards, “ llatti-LanLl ” does not seem to mean Gappodeda ut all, but 
oiilv North Syria. It is aoticealile also in these rccordB that,tIiough all North t^yria 
seems to be genotally called and names of places in Ouiuuiagisuo 

lltrH) are quotoil os Haiti naines, there is more mention of tlie Kummakh as a 
ptoitir then, tluLu of the Hittites. At aur rate we must infer that the Kummukh were 
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atiU a pcsopk wHh fs RH:^gni^>d dktinct ^xblci^i^.dtliougb itremjiiiia Jiigbly proliablu 
tliat th^y* like the Mitani, had been inolialed uuJer Haiti dommien, aiicl 
were ethrdcaliy tin to ttua Hiitti, 

Tills ililliedlty, bowerarH is not great if it he ruTnembewl tlint the Aj^ayriati 
records all refer to a later aj|e Lhiiii the Egyjitiiiii or the Cuppaidoeian records of the 
Uatti It is ceosouable to suppose tluit the prioil of Hatti eoiiqaeat was long imi, 
and thiit small grotipSi formerly suhjeet, bad reasserted iudej^ndence—n fimiiliar 
iiesult of most, oriental imperuil ccuquests. Tlieso eorujidemtloos mlse under a new 
form m old question—whethE^r, after Wineklcr's discoveries, wo are any mom joHlidci! 
tliaa before, in regarding the llittitemonunienea uf Syria as altogetlier, or at alb the 
work of the ^ameanthora ao tboao of Am Minor. Tlieru can lie no doubt that tliey 
ruproeent one and tlio sujoo dviluation, and that during a long i>ariod there prevailed 
a imifomi art w hich nfie<l iJtmtioal subjects aiad means of expression, together whli a 
iiniform script “ff^hich oj^preased languages very closely akirip from tlie Black Sea (jind 
aliLiuBt from Sea) to mid-Syria, But Uial all the Syrian moimmenl'B nro 

mcuiorialfiof the CapjatdocEan Tlalti ia oven lead proljabic tlian that all the Anatoliatj 
mannments viHTc the work of Syrian lllttites. It la nnieb niore likely tliat wq &hiill 
ultini&tel}'' be able to dmtiugidoli in tbe general Hittite claaSj Ifitani, Ktrraniukb, 
and other stib-gronps^ To the former (or to an Amurri group) ouo would natui-ally 
refer tho rude sculptures of undoubtedly ^ Hittito chiiractor aecoinpanieil by 
cimeifonii legandA, whicli Max Freilictt von Oppenhaim discovei*ed in 1002 in the 
targe mounds of Tell IfaJaf near Eos el-Ain iii niid-MeGupotuniiap but publiflbod 
only in 190S, To a Kumuiukli group bcloug perliapa the "Tlittiie^‘ reruftina 
excavated at Siiijorli a do^en ycftt^ ago by Dr. von Lusebau and otherB, and thrae 
now la process of exauiXnatinu at Satejegcuri, by Profcsac^r J, tiarstaiig- On bulb 
these large and imporiatit Nortli Syrian sites the ^'cry intcret?ting Jliltite Bculptaus, 
so far found, are of a provineial atyle^and^ up to the pntWMit^ Hittite inscripli'™ 
wholly wanting. One must not lay too mneb stress on tbo last fuelj ueitlicr 
site has been yet examined at all cxVmuj&tively. and at Sakjegeuxi, in piiriioular, 
only one out of fivo moundB baa been probed; but eiiougli lias been done even 
there to mim a imspicion tbat^ as at Sinjcrli, the art remains are ail of coiuf'ara- 
tively lato period and ibrivetl stylo, and tliat I he ilistinotlvo pi>ttcry anil perhaps 
ovoti thi\ dijitiiiQtive script of the Cappadocian llattl were not jti local use. 

At the game time not only have iiioniiuiouts in riiat script Ijceii found in Syria 
round alKJut the liabiUU of the Kurnimikbjor instmioo at Maniah and Sainosala ou 
tlm no till, nt llaimitli utid Aleppci on the souUi, and along the Euphrates on the 
ciwtj but so idso baa art of a higher yrdcr in the last indicated district The 
aculptui™ and iiijiiiriptiuiis of Jcrablfts, which wua almost ecrUinly Carchemiah, 
and also lliOBa n^eimlly found at Tell Abnmf,a few miles lower down tlm Eupbmtcs. 
but on IJkj Mesw^jK>Uiini}i!i lank, arc as finely execixtcd as the lH?@t rock sculptures 
of Cappadocia, and even more odvanceii in styles Did these spring from the 
fnuntalii iioud of the civib^mtion, even if those of inner Syria dnl not I Ate thev 
tlm work of thi^ Cappadoeiao Haiti tlmmselvcs, who sctilea after their southwuid 
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Ycntnreat Cftrclieinteh md imul© H n M^utherh ^pital I It may be but also, 
it nmy udL CamhemiBh is mentioned iu the Boghaz Kni records of Durlhalia, 
auceeasor of Huttuail II, as having even then n king of its own. The fine exeentioii 
niid style of the Eiiphnitcan Hittite scnlptQnis finds an explamttoo tn their most 
markoillj Assy ria ii chnracler, liitially with thorn of Siiijerti and Sakjegem^i they 
may have been the work of a subject froople ujid been inspired by a derivetl art; 
and they probably owed their auperiority to pToxiniity to Kineveh^ and relations 
with tlic great Mew>iJOtaniiau tmde routes towards the woat. 

The preaimiption thorofore at pnsseut is rntlier against than for the Syriatt 
grou[)S of TIittite moanmonts l>cing at! llio work of Uie CappiidotiLfiii IfattiK and 
against their aflonling good evidence of a pcnuancnt occupation of Syria by 
the latter- One must l^car in mind what the relation of Oriental conquest to 
Oriental empire tiaa usually been. TIjo roauU of the former lias ^Ldom been itnure 
than ackaow'lodgmont of eusenunty by iJcoples and kings^, i^ho were left to subsist 
in other rcaipCClfl aa they sul«isted befom. Because Biibbiluliiinia ami TTattnftil 
conquered lEitani or camo soiitli to J\adcslip it does not follow' in the least that 
Mit4i.ivi or Kadeah wore occupied by the Cappadocians in j>eriuanence; nor doea it 
follow that llic Khatii of the Assyrian recoids were tho actual Capjiadociart peoplu 
of that nam«L But it docs appear that^ either a lesnlt of tlieee invasions or 
more proiiably owing to doao othnic relatiODS and affinities fmiu early times, 
Cappadocian civilimtion oecupitHi North Syria murtt pcniiiuiently lliati diil the 
CeppodociaufL 

If there la no reason to suppose that the Syrian conqueste of Subbilnliuiua 
and Huttusil re^idtctl in aiiy change of the centre of Cappadocian power, there is 
no more reiisoEi to itmigino that there waa any decline of the Hatli in Anatolia 
after Hattmura tinie^ ft is fairly eertain that Phrygia hoit long been subject to 
thorn, and likely tliat it ccuiLuiued to be so for aoniti! centurieti, Tlieteis no warruul 
ill Greek iiteniture (for example;, none in noiner) for dating the rise of on iudepen^ 
dent Phrygian dynasty tieforc alK>ut IDOO Ra, and it is probaldo that none aroso 
before that asaociated with the names Gordius and Midas, which Beems to have 
been due to a new mcM element coming in from the north-west. The inscriptions 
ill J'iirygkii"" chametere found by Chantre at ITuyuk nortli-iauit of Ikigliaz Koi. 
and one in the ^ame ebariieter, but less certainly in the Phrygian language, foiinrl 
reecDtly at Tyuna, may indicate tfiat when this ilyiiosty was establishedJt ra^T?rsed 
tlie old relation to Cappadocia, ami in the day of the latter s ivcukncss became its 
uverlofdp About Lydia it is loss safe to surmise. If at the acme of Cappadocian 
power it too liad been a Haiti satmpy, it is probable that it w'aa so only ui tlie 
loosest Oriental sense. it did no mote than seknowledge Cappadocian suzeniinty 
and pay tribute- There is some reason for tliinking that at a later time, whoa tlio 
Phi^pan dynnat)' wufi fiotirisliing, Lydia act^pted a riiuiUir relation to Phrygia i 
and it can hardly be a mere coincidenco that the violent death of the last Minlus 
synchronized so nearly with the full eaUiblkliinonb of the Menunad dynasty. 
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XXIIT: WisiTiNO. 

tlrst Vivf went to liveauiong tin? BangaUii Uiore were ne methods of wdtini? 
b% e^^istence. Wb^n a tneseiige of any impprianeo was tlio wnder would 
give tljc QicssDDger a pfeoc of plaut^ii leaf Laving tlio micl-riL of the leaf alnjiitr 
G incbi^ loug, and four Hap or wing$ to it—two oh eacL aide ihup 
Thifl tho Lues^iigcT would cony and deliver with the With 

less iiLiportant iiie»9ugoa» tokens wore sent such as the seiidur s 
kmfe^ or pijic^ or spear, tliess of eourse were relumed hy thtf 
If a woman was sent with a meesagOp and was given a spear m 
a lokeUf atm would iiot hold it in the otdiuAry way hy the oa no woman 
wm allowed to ciur)' or handle a spear^ but wotdd Uo a string to the spear and 
drag it after her. Oixiinary inessiiges wet^ Bent without any tukcua- 

A token wiis given hy a debtor to a cimlilor on oojitniction of a debt. 1*^ 
might be a pieoa of old iron, or a. bit of broken sance]rii.n, or imything dm to band 
tiiat Would not roc or burn^ or be destroyed by white ants^ etci Tho token W'ould 
1 h> of no intrJtiaif^ value, but w^ould bo givon in tbo preseiico of wiLoessess and 
would be htdd by the creditor until the debt was paid If the debtor Ami witbouL 
tMiyiogr the creditor wxpuld take the token to the boiri wilne^ueif would be calltid 
anil on iho beir uckupwkdging the debt tins umi would Again bubi the token imtil 
redeetued In the event nf tlie creditor dying he would have told bis beir of tho 
tokens^ against whom they were bold and ibo iiiuuupta due on eaeh. It would 
be among the first diiLiea ot an lidr to have tiiese tokens pmijerly aokiiowhsiged as 
iHion after tbo death of the Hrst bolder of them ss possible. Very often the only 
wealth a man has to pass on are these tokens representing money owed to hiiiih 

» For It pea *upnt^ p. OT, 

1 TUt Mtind^iigie plaiiuiti timf takMn gi^asially Jteat hy a wothuuii m by whom ibe 

viiilm to iw tbv accs|iiaiii>c c»f ii u ^ iJitunbc m buy t® iiurry Lcr, KiLiiiga » th'? 

word fw onlinnrj «„i ,^1, * «)wtn»ctiw ^ 

JMons* = wViJn to m^inion «f rrUtioitolHiv Thto token w gMiomlly a eliive wid l.OTO bnu» 
roilp* or MJTOft Trimbli! n? a Hrt^hur la rei^tililoti uf bki rtgliti aver tie girrA 

wbo In \k^ pipUt cf Uiir nw^itrr of Ik^tu^g|^ hur oaiy gmmii*n- 
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consequonlly it ia rnHScramry to huvo Uicm itwiHjriy and frequently ratified bofr.ro 
witnesses. 

KiiotE were often used in eoimting nnd keeping uccounte, and also notches cut 
tn slicks. J5amctiiiies a piece of twine wna knotteil and preserved, nnd flouietimcs 
only the fringe of the eloih. NotcUea woro sotnetiines cut <iii » auinll stick ami 
aometimes on llie poet of Uio hoiisCi. The nioiillia that ouo worked would bo cut on 
a stick* but a noteh would be made on a bouse post for every elephant and hippo¬ 
potamus killed. Very often they would put a secret uiork of owneraliip on an 
article, but tluu was generally a ainiple notch in a certain place known ouly to the 
owner. A certain toe would be cut off a fowl's fout, or certain feathers cut to 
denote ownership 1 have even seen all the toes cut off for this purpose. What 
arc often takon to beciiunus and fetisliua in u iiativc'e farm are simply signs to maik 
off tlio boundary of one farm from another. 

XXIV. AsTJtiJNOSiv. 

vViiiotig the Uftiigub, living as limy do «* near the equator (1® 30' north), 
there are no acaeone, not oven a dry or rainy season. A» the river risea and falta 
with fair regularity they have names to denote the time of flood twice a year. May 
and November—^wliicb was called ryti jw nij)rift=B«i»oii of high water. They have 
the word for moon mbj« and also tfeti. Ttie word frii/o was uawl for eun and also 
for .lay, miiiBhine and Sight, Tliey liad no idea of tli« inoveinoula of the utm, 
moon and Bture, 

Tliey had for different timea during thu night and day an follows: S ft-in. 

fljutu ya ii(/o=^tho lying fowl; 3 a.m. y/i &tytff=ttio lying bird. 

Tlicse two were thus naiuo<l because they falsely hcnilded the dawn wiiidi was not 
due until later* 4 a.in. iumhh i/a iona 6i?=tho Gist fowl 4 to 6 a.m. hutu hoMi= 
the anil ia near, 5 ajiu miketrt mia huiu. h.30 to 0 bjil /w«j«»i*or iyiinin=tlic 
dawn. G am* hiUv ^#5^=1110 eun is cornu, 6.15 to 7 njiu wfr/r. 12 noon, n/iwyn. 
2 to 3 p.m. rtjitn^ Johihumi, 3 to 4 pm* jitwftcwa. tt p.m. twf;8w=when iho 

fowls go in, or Awfw iiirinyif/t=thc sun enterti, or J«/^k Jni*n.rfi=the auij durkons. 
6,30 p,iiL yo»yoi= twilight finishea. 11 to 12 p,m. moba^fc rnvam^om eel of rilw 
or one side of a person, meaning that a person turns from lying on one side over uij 
to the other* 12 midnight, nkaho i5o/r=second divisbii or second lialf, or ijekutani. 
As indefinite terms there were iiitM=day; rt/(»iyo=morning; njftnfftt bomttna= 
afternoon, and riWi=flV 0 Bing; night= Bwfei/(i and ftufa, 

Star $,—Large star was mofi; bright star wiofiwirfo/o; the morning star mohivU 
and yomW; Venus mHwff «w !w?tjh=wife of the moon; shooting star yanyV, Ibis 
word is obo used for a newly mndc or fetish fire; a cluster of etnrsf Pleiades) 
tingojulo nJOTUii«j= crowd of young women ; the milky way. rtytfo ya mpela no. ttanga 
^tho road of ilomU and diongiiL Both ou the lower and upper river the natives 
connect the " milky way " with tlm ahimdante and acarcity of twine; they say that 
when the “milky way " is bright, dear and well seen tlmt there will be plenty of 
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miu. Set of five stare thns in the ooiistollation Lepiw, hitf. They say tficse 
fomi a niflij (see under iigriettltBre). Tliree store fenuiiig head and anua of kok are 
called timpuHuivjv mbtmtt ?/« bmukmbo, Three bright stare on Ori.m'a belt nbti 
in/w=three pftfidlera. Ster.geiicnil name wimjVAofo, plural bttjciaio. There is a 
iiaiBe for evening star tnmfampantif. Five stare together in Orion a&fie 

= bmiJ]€ €>t libuzicler or Iightniag, 

While at Jfonsenile tliere was one total ecUjwa of the moon, but tlioy had uo 
tiaitie for such a phenotueuou. and regarded it with little or no interest when I 
pointed it out to tliem. 

TiiCftj is a It^id that the moon was onoe a python and niudu a road for itself 
on tlie earth. Some advonturous huotere trapped it, but on noticiiig that there was 
no mono nwonlight they let it go. wJiereupoa it sprang into the eky and never 
tigain returtiod to the earth, WFien there is no mocm aome say that the python hits 
gone on a long joumay, and olhere say that it dies every month. There is muck 
sliontmg and gesticulation on the appearance of a new moon. Those who have 
epjoyed good health ask that it may Ijc continued; and those who have been siek 
oacnlio their complaint to tlic coming of the new moon, and oak It to take away 
their bod health and give them good health in ifo place. 

Here, as on the fomer Congo, many hclieva that the sun rotunis from the 
west to the cast during the night to be ready to rise in the morning. An 
is caused by the sun or mwii hiding itself. They thought that the stare were a 
species of large fireflies that fonnerly existed on ilm eartli, hut liave now gmic into 
space i and aimoling stars, ami comefo are sigiia that a great chief has died. 


XXV, AaniiMEnc. 


The tuiiuorabi from I I* 6 are deoUnaUe, The letter in brackets is the 
particle that changes according to tbe class of the noun used, two perroim 

would be Mt = iiersutistwo, but two clollis would be fiifomia (fii) Mr. = 

elotliH two. 

The luiiiieiali are :-^l {p)nm - 2 (t) fiofo; 3 (I'J atu; 4 (0 5 (i) tmu ^ 

(bj (7) «««&«; (8) (0) ; (IQ) jttwu or moknnifu 

mireiei — one tying,(11J jitmtt ea{y) oioii (12) jumn tta (i)Aafo; (20) wiihiNyu 
mifc/fo; (21) mb^ie na tv) } titO) mio4tt ; (40) «ii&ray« mine; 

(•*0) inifojw; (flO) mikanffit- (70) mikan/j^t nsamhf, (80) 

viikanffii wieastM; (90) niavinsra /ihiiw i (lOO) filxriaa or ; (200) »iifiJta»ia 

{l,0<Kl) nkuU yawi; (3,000) efoUa tAufo; (10,000) inoifedte; (20,000) 
miki>fio mihatf. 


The incamug of mikatufu taiWe (20) is, two lyings. 10 was very often called 
m.^inyu mvmm = one tying, from Kaiig^ = to tie. It wee tlm custom of the 
imtivea to roll their ISdiicb b™« rods (the curreiiey) into a series of rmga about 
li luehra dmmn^ mid tbe« they would run one on anctlmr, like spUt rings, until 
lliere wore ten huked togetiier, and Uiey that indfo«sr« = one 


^inffolu of tht UffjfHir 
The ordmcil numerals are:— 


4 IS 


Moiu. 4o = 

Tile person who is one. 

or the first person. 

*t M 


II 

It » It two 

tt tt second person. 

w « 

h/itaiu = 


„ „ three 

„ Ihinl 

It n 

fwIMF = 


It » M 

„ „ fourth „ 

tj tt 

Wanii = 

es 

ti tt It five 

H It fii^ 

PI Pl 


ii 

» It ^ 

„ „ sixth 

II ** 

mtkaayu iwffWei so wam = twenty-first person. 

a yiotd of another cIms we will tukc doth. 

EUvftil/a 

II 

£ 

tho oloth that ie ottOj or tim iirat 

V 


« n 

ji two ji, 

second cloth. 

II 

„ buUv, = 

ir N 

„ ihieo „ 

third „ 

II 

„ Htu = 

M if 

„ four „ 

fourUt „ 

1^ 

„ biinntt = 

n m 

tt five ,♦ 

fifth M 

It 


U Jt 

tt six „ 

sixth „ 



Elamhiiya mihitiffit lAiUfM tw hi3>alt = the cloth that is thirty and two = tlm 
SSnd ulotli. 

Tlte dn^eiu ore cutistantly need in counting. If a mnu wantu to say thirty- 
four, ho would say, lUkter^u (tyiuga) and hold up three fingers for those to whom 
he was speaking to say, miatu (tliree) rm =; and, hold four dngora for them to say 
(t) ini' (four). The Lottei in bracketfl would change according to noun andcr- 
stood. By this means, they enauro their hearers following and underetandlng 
them. 

The way in which they use their fitigem ia toinewhah 
irregular, and for the sidco of dearticas I draw two tuuide 
and number the Ungers 1 to 10—to 5 loft hand, end 
6 to 10 right hand. 1 and 10 are the thmubs. The 
right hand is used mom than the left. 

' doubling 0, T, 3, and putUng 10 over Uieoi, thus loavuig 
3, tlw index Rngor etatiding alone. 

hy (louhllng down 3 to T and putting 10 o>'cr thom, thus leaving 8 and 
0 standing up. 

TUrar, hy doubling 3 down, and putting 10 over it, leaving 0, 7, and 3 
standing. 

Fear, hy pittlliig 10 at Uie bottom of the divisiott lietweeii 7 and 8, that 
onuses 6 and 7 to ouuio forward a ItLllo so the Iiand is lumod about 
that tho two seta of two Cngors may bo seen. 

>7rr, the whole of the Bngers of the right liund uro left standing with the 
jjaliu turned towards the person to whom you are speakitig. 

Six, by doubling down 2 on the left hand, and putting 1 over it so leaving 
3, 4, and 5, atanduig, and doubluig down 0 on the right hand, and 
putting 10 over it so leaving G, 7, and 8, stouding thus^ making two 
sets of tliree fingers. 
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jSSnvii> the «aine ns 4 with tlia right lintid, and donbliDg down 2 on the left 
hand and putting 1 over it;, thus making a 4 and a 3. 

JiiffM. by working the right hand ns under 4, and putting 1 at the bottom 
of the dJ vision between 3 and 4 and twisting the Imnds about bo that 
tlie four sate of two fingeni are soetu 

Jfinft by holding np the tingeiu of the right hand as under 5, and patting 1 
between 3 and 4 and twisting the left hand about. 

Tm, by holdup up all the Sngeiu of the two hands with the palms towards 
the auditors, and every folding down of the fingciU) and tv-spreaiiing 
them means another 10. Second and more frequent way—by hold¬ 
ing out the list of the right Imiid, and every decided shake of the 
fist rneane onotlier ten. lliird, hy clapping tlie hands together, and 
cvciy clap etands for 10, The sliake of tfie fist is the most frequent 
way. 

£h!4Tft, by shaking the tight fist, and holding up one finger as d<»cribed 
under one. 

Trnt/ft. by shaking the right fist, UJtd holding up two fingers as deecriliod 
nnder two. 

The toes are very mteiy use^i in counting. I luiva only seeu them used when 
counting 20,000, and then the man stretobed down njiij put the fingers of botlj 
hands ou tite toes uf both of liis loot and said ; mt'jEwfs ^ 20,0(H). 

ior addition aud eubtruction under 10 they wonhl use their fingers, but for 
higher numbers they would use palm nuts or any suitable tbiiiga to Jtand. This 
was not because they were incapable of addiug aud suhliueiing ijicntolly, hot 
because they were always so enspicious of each other that they wantoi an ocnlar 
proof that tlie sum was right, aud ttmt imither was getting tlM> better of the 
other. Inter on when they knew tficir figures and could run over their oriUt- 
meticjd tables they would accept eecb oibcr^a sums, but In making a tmiisnctiou 
with an unoilucatod person they would have to resort to the finguts or tho joilui* 
nuts for counting. 

They always counted by five and tons, if a person wanted to make up 
2(i lie would take 3, and then 2 put with the 3, and push tlmt S on one side, 
anil then nuike another 5 in the aaine way and llicn put the two fives together 
louking ten, and tlien make two tuoro lives, and put tboBo together, keeping, 
liowcvor, the lens sspntate, then another five would be made by the 3 ond 2 pnKses(», 
and St last 1 pul down. Then tlm two icna would be eonnted, and the five, and 
lastly the oiie^ 

XXVI. CouaEacT ssn Value, Wniuine oKn MEASOBta. 

lUea slaves were sold atSOQ to fitJO brass rods, worth obout 6s. 6<f. per hundred. 
Women slaves were worth from :J,000 to 2,506 brass rmls on account of their farm 
Work, and cliihUbearing eapooity, A fre® woman taken «» wife would cost os much 
AS a slave womao, and mimy ankles bo,id«,, a® matehot, blanket Jioo, 


fie Ujjpcf Mtref. 
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knivi!!^5, lix»kiiij^ ct<3., whidi would ht^ given as pnisi^ntis tfi tlio mmiibero- of (Jii^ 
freo woman's family. A goat in 1890 was sold for liO to XOO nxK SpeatBatid kriivas 
were 3 old at 10 to 200 rod^ luwFfdmg si^e mnl oniammtfttion. Bims rods at tile 
time of which 1 rnn writing (1390) were 15 inches long and J indi thiok, and were 
well estabibilioil as the eun^iicy—evelything having o fixeiJ price in bnisa rod?. An 
article would Ixs a little mom or a little letuj in price aa it was alwve or tiielow pir 
value, %€., as it was laii^ir or amuHor, Ijcttor ov worse than the uormal^ atsuidard 
article. Brass rods coat m aliout 3t, i^er hnadmi invoice priecp hut wore worth 
doiihle by the time we liad paid for transport to the UpiM?r Congo. Fines and 
coiiipctiaaiions were shitctl in brass mils, and were paid in hra^ rods^ or their 
e^^uivalcnt in Lrade goods^ fowlsp gmiLs, or slaves. For example: if a man liad to 
pay a fine for adultery of 100 brttas rwls (the usual aiueuntX he would pay eay, 
15 in rode atid aome trade gi>ixk; the value of eneh article would I* kiiown. ao 
they would not haggle over theit’ prices; hut if he bmnght a spear^ a native knife, 
and a fowh they would liagglo over these tu settle their worili^^tie pnitsing iho 
article to sell it m dearly as |Ks«tible, the other deptcebting it to get it as cheaply 
os ho Douhh 

Tltoy have names to doiiotc tlie poakioii of the auu from siiiiriso to sniu^t, and 
also for various iMirts of the iiiglit (a06 section under Ai^itronouijX 

If you wore to ask how fur it was from one place to anotiheirf they would reply 
Lliatyou would have lo sleep m tiiauy nights on the jonmoy- Say the jontiioy 
w^ouhl occupy fiuirund u luilf days. Tlioy would say,You will htivo to sleep four 
nights on the way, and on the day yon attivo you will wmli the place at uiidilay/" 
Or if it were thrcuHiuarter^ of a day's jounieyi they would eay ; *" You start at sim- 
riflo^ and reacli tlie place hy the time tlic sim is tlierOp*' poiutiug to where the mn 
will be at nboiit 3 p,im A four hout^i' Jouruoy isstamd in the aanm way; ** Start 
at simrise ainl yon will rtaoh there when the sun h so liigk/' iwintiiig to whore the 
^un will be lit 10 a. 111 . For shorter dkianoes imd tim &—aay half an Itout, throt!- 
quarters of an hour, one hont^ rmo mil a half honr^, they uao the wont moftiAia a 
^la^klling. For ii^tancc, half an hour wU) 1)0 ** two iKiddlingHp" tlnec-q^iiarters of an 
hour '' threo jjoildllnp/' and so om It is their custom wdicu tiuvelUiig in a canon 
for one-tmlf the crew to lUyi tlieir paddles on one aido of the canoe, and the other 
half to dip theira on the uLher aide, Tliey padiUo thus for GfLoen to Iw'oiity 
minuie^, and then la n^t tlieir innaeti^ tlmt Imve been slmineil in iiadtlliiig un niio 
attlo of the cauoe, they ull ehengci over to tlm opposito sldea and |.»^ddlo on that 
siilo fur hfteeu tci twenty minuted. 1 have again and again timed Uieini and rotind 
tlwit tfu?y umao reguhir in their oliangiug that they were never less than lifteon 
miLitites azii] never mom tlmn twenty mmutoa. Tliey call tho tiino betwocu the 
cliaugei^ a paddling (molvXvi}p ami in dealing with short distances and times they 
say^'^ It viHll lie one, two, thrs!t% Or more paddlirijpip*" a quarter^ lialf^ or thr™- 
qmirters of an hour and so oil 

ir tlioy deairetl to dei?cribe a sliorter time or distaneo than that shown hy the 
use nf tilt* word “ a jjoililling " it was done hy aaying it woe or will Im) as long as it 
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takes to go froiu such a p9aco to such a place or fiiomsoaiid ao'a houaa to bo and $o's 
houGiv tuentbtitcg two well known plaoea or lionses. To measure lliey used ilieir 
anna stretched to their utmost extent as (K[nal to n fathom^ a half that woiihl lie a 
hair fathom, hence they would say a hijusc or n eatine was so many faLliimut long, 
ITioy have no word for a ♦jiinrter or three^qaartorfl o| it fathom, so anything over a 
hair fathom would be said to he /ett Moft « /a^Aoiw, and anything under n half- 
fathom would Iw eatd to be /!r** /ft«» hirJ/ a jiiiAtrm, ZoAnJiu^atm, hente fathoii). 
ifa^d>v=arm’s fathom. Zott’i=oiie fathom. Mihuiv Jfa&:r/«=tiiro faLlioms. 

Tlicre were no means of moiisuring liqnidik In speaking aleut aqumitity, say 
of sngar cane wi'oe^ they would Iiold their hands so Jiis to show the suw of the sauotqMui, 
jar, or bottle. Then jare of eertaiu shafios ami makca liad their own special names 
(see tinder Pottery), oiul to mention a certain jar hy iu iiaimj was equal to stating 
t he quantity. In dealing ont sugar-cane wine a dippar wns nsed, and no iiwttor how 
largo the drinking vessel taken to tlie cnrom» might Iw, only two or Ibiea dipja^ra* 
fall wero put in each, ^Vlien selling palm oil, a nnivalve snail shell was UBctl as a 
measure, hut of course thc^ varinl in siae. To oak for and eximct interest on a 
loan was very strongly condemned t>y alltmt if a {Kirsoii in difiiculty promised luO 
rods in reiutn for the loan of 100, noLliiiig was said, as it was not reganliHi os 
interest but as a gift for help in dilhcutty. Of course no one had rods to spare 
until such a promise was given. 

Tlicy had no means of weighing. A thing was very light, or light; very 
he 4 ivy,orr heavy,or **10010 than I could lift," or "more tlian ao many tiien could 
lift." 


XXVI1. Tsauk. 

In tJie old days iron ore woa brought up the Lulaiiga River, smelted nt 
Iklonsombc and made into spear heads, knives of varimi.s uhapes, hoes, axw, tools 
for making eanocK, sucli iis gouges, and needles for sewing their tlniJis. A lihic.k- 
smith was callcit moiu/'i fmm tlic verb iula, lo do smlLhing. CantHts, pndtIJos, and 
stoobi were made by varjons men. String, rojie, and twine wer« spun and sold 
to thoM) who needed tlieni. String lish tioui. and string liuuLiug tiiits were also ninde 
and sold. Mon gonerally made their own bamboo tLsh Lriqis. Some meu who were 
expert liuiMors would build houses for utiiers. Fisb was caught, ilricil, and sold. 
IfippopDiami wore hunted ami killetl, and thoir lluwh, after being well driwl, 
l>ecmno an ariielo nf lairter. All tbe altove things vruie used in couiuioree 
boiweeti peraufi and and town and town, and ovon hetwcoii dislricta. 

Tlio women made timu of various sbieit mid shiq»ss, also snuco|MiuB, and jars, 
and dresses as di^seritaNt in a previous seelioti. The forms liolongott to llie women, 
and tlnsy would lielp the uioti in dshing, in nuiking sugar cane wine, puliu oil, and 
Eoinetimes in tlte lighter parts of hoiuie building. 

•Slaves workcfl tor their master at anything he set them to do. A wise 
master would atudy tlw aplitinleii of hin alaves, and allow i!u>m to follow their 
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various inolixmtions; thus, somo wonld bunt, some £:n on trading csi^tions, 
oLbors do emitliiDg, etc. Jlio sLivc gave bi>i niaaCor a share of tiia earnings and 
profits. All tlijtt the slave eimiod or gained beJunged to die master, and aomo 
masters would take a Isiigcr proportion than others. Feinalo slaves were bought 
and given to the male slaves of the eanit' master so as to induce tliom to settle 
down coiiteutedly in their waster's town. Tlie ohililTvrj born of sitoh marriages 
belonged to the master and ivero akveft like iiicir psireiits. The prodtico from a 
farui worked b3’ a slave would belong to hor for the feeding of her htisluuid and 
children. 

Lalxmr was not niganlet] as u degradalion, end tljose who woiv skilful iij 
sini tiling, canoe making, ote., not only heoanie very wen I thy, but wore regarded 
with great R>$p<>Gt on account of their $kUL 

Boys liked to accompany tlnrir Cathora on fishing and tmdirig evpcxlitions, and 
girls wont with their mothers to tlie forms ns soon os they ooidtl walk freely, toy 
hoes were given to them to play with while on tlie fartn. It w'os a change to tliom 
and as such they enjoyed it. Later ou they hod to rondur such oasistiuiee os they 
were ablo to their pareute. 

Among the Longalu there were tio markets, and no nmrkot places. If n 
[lersou hod anything for solo he ivouZd walk thnnigh the town callttig out its 
name os hawkers do in London. Sometimes & jiersoti caught a fish that was tabn 
to liim, and he would huw'k it threuyh the town to try and vxtdiaiigo it for 
another. 

In tlicir business transactions credit was freqiusatly given, and for such credit 
no interest won given or expected. To recover a debt a creditor woultl first dun 
tho debtor until he was tired, then he would break the |JOts end saticeinuiF and 
anything he foiind oiiuide the debtor's hotiso, nml tell him tliat ou a certain day 
he would call again for the moiie}'. If the debtor titea failed, to pay, tlio orediror 
would call a few of his friends tq|$cthor iunl would lie in ambiuh near tlio fmtus 
imtil the wife of Ltic debtor came along, when tliey would pounce u|ioii her and 
take her to tlieir town. The woman would lie lightly tied and w'ell ireatoc], TJie 
debuir woukl hoar of tlio capture, and, su|itiOriiig he owlhI 1,000 htnas reds, ho 
would get the money tingetbcr os reon os possible and take it and fiOO extra nuls, 
wiiicli he wtnilil have to fwiy his creditor to oomfienauto hiniself luid friemk f«r llui 
treublo of tying up the wonnut tuul cost of fei,‘dijtg her. If tlie debt is for 1,000 
tuJs the creditor may tie up one woman, hut if ho tics up two be puts hinmif in 
the wtuiig, for the vuluc of ciue wnniau coveni tiie debt nnd ex^tetisca. If the debt 
is for 3,000 or 4,000 rods the creditor may eapturo two women, and so on, in 
[^woportion to ituj debt If tlie debt is nut jiaid the cretlitor cuii keep the wumtui 
or women as his own wives, if they we frui) women, or keep thtim or sdl them if 
they are slave wometu If u man has no wives, thoii u member or meiiiljcrs of his 
family way bo tiecl up on the aame principle as shown al»vo. Sometimes a 
crwlitor woiihl scire jieople of thu same town as his debtor, but this wan rarely 
dune except in ettsca uf heetility hetween townis. 
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TliL^re wiiB a trade language in lioe, but whfln a tnidiite-iu&ii Wiia eniployed tins 
seller paid him a amoll or largo foe according to Llie ainoutit of buaiiic^. 

?CX VIIL rROPKIlTY. 

Tlie land Burroiinding a town lielonga Lo the people who live in the town. 
Certain Inndiuarba ae atreains, forastB, etc,, arc agree^l upon tts bnuudaiiea. If 
there ia a town near tho bonndoTy ihc land would reach up to the boundary of 
the nest town, but if the town was some ilutance from the forest boundary, then 
the ground l:ietwcen tho hoiindariea would be neutinJ land in which the folk of 
both towuB could hunt, cut titnltcr, etc., as they pleaBod. Within the bonudaiy 
the people of the town wore free to make their fartUB and liuild iheir lioiiiKiit where 
they Ukefl, provitlod the land was not already occnpictl liy suuieone dse. Priority 
of occupation ia the only title to n piece of lamL There is no each thing as 
unclaimed land. It is either within the boundar}' and cluliiied by the town Uiing 
on it, or it is l»twecn the boumbiries, and is for the benefit of the near towns as 
iifliitral hunting gronnd, hut no out) town could sell that ]an<l without the consent 
of other towns which are matually benefited hy iL 

If a slave Iwlonging to a man of the town cultivated a pimt uf Und belonging 
to her master's town she would have full rights irrer it, and tier innsler would see 
tluit those rights were not infringed. Of course she eon Id not sell the ground, tint 
sho could DcU the farm os a furui and Uio stuff growiiig on it, and the imraon who 
bought tho " stuff" could continue to cultivate that piece of land if she were un 
inlmbitant of the town owning Uie land, if not, she could let tho prodtico mature 
tliere, and when ehw had temoveil the auid produce, the land would revert again to 
the town. 

Men, women end ehildran could own land tlial they hail oleaied for farms : 
and could own ekves that they liml Iwughl or inherited. I have known a omo in 
which a slave owned a slave, and that slave—tho akvo of another—owmod a slave 
also. When wo laitight a piece of land in 1890, the price wo gave was divider! 
among the litwlmun in the tovni oceording to tlicir impartaucft, and they gave a 
part of tliL'ir sliares to tlieir followore—membere of their family and folk attached 
to their family other Uum slaves. The Stnto told us we could take the plot of 
laud we wanteil for nothing frem the nativus. but we recognised the imtivu lights 
U) Ifieir laud, and thus paid them compensation for reliminiahing those righto to 
110 . Afterwardfl wo Uictk otiL title detMls from the State and satiidicd their donumAs 
also. If we hod not coni(*naaied Uio natives, they would have regoidml us as 
interlupera who hod stolen their land, and 1 think their view would have boon tho 
right ono. 

Slaves could be sold by their owner or by the family owning them. They 
could also be killed by their owuar. and no one woulil presecute him for niutticr 
lie hod aimply destroyed his own property, Slaves wore, os a role, treated well 
for they could easily run away, and then the owner would lose the money invested 
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in them. It was to the ownet'fl interest to look properly after Uiem—te houfle 
them, to provide wives or hwalmtids, and to nmiiiteiii their rights as membere of 
the commuuity. 1 have known a lew alavee te run away, but I Imve known more 
tliMti a few to bo treated like members of the family. The hotter the slaves were 
treated the more sectire weie llwir maatets of tlieir aer^'icca ami value. 

The river rtmmiig by the laud belongitig to a town was the joint property of 
the town's folk for fialdng piirjwec*. Peojilc of other towns were not ullowed to 
fish there. There were, liowtn'er, large tracks of ueiitrol water where all could flah 
aa they pleoserl, ptovidetl no one else was fishing tlmre. 

The first-fruit of game and fiah that n lad kUlvd would be given to tlic lad's 
mother, ot if she were deatl, to his mother's siater or the next of kin. The 
first-fruit of a farm wiw given in tlio flame way hy n girl to her mother, or her 

aunt. 

For tlio nmnncT in which debts were recovered, see previous neetion. 

No. XNVII. ^ ^ ^ 

When o debtor dies, hio heir^f.r.. his eldest son-has to uke over his debts 

and any other obligation. He would luko over Llie debts owed to Ids father, as 
woU as those owed by hia father. The heir who took the eatote o£ the deceased 
would Iiave to pay his debts, even if they amountod to more than the estoto wiiB 

wortlL ^ t - 4 

Monoy wiis Itjnt (Ltul torrowetl iiuiong fritmtlu and nilativt^^ and no nitereat 

chaigeA Of stnnigtira 50 imr cent, to 100 ]mr cent, was often demajidcd. They 
hiuU system of pawning their children. A man in difficulties took n sou ami 
pawjiml him to a headman tor some 600 or 600 Israss reds. The hendmau lending 
the money would hold the pledge until he was redeemed by payment of the sum 
lent and » stipulated oiuoutit in addition. Such a pledge luul to be fed, etc,, by the 
man lending tJie money, and Iw miglu not fieU Mm like a slave since ho could bo 
releeined auy day. Sudi pawns ate regarded aa free men, and ore never treated 
us ^vea. Tliay give their services to the nmn who holds them in pawn, aiirl fight 
for him. Such ijawns naver run away, os the whole of their family toiinectionfl mo 
in the iicigbboufhtwL 

The p'lb'i trees, and the HK/a" (omwar<»«<0 wherever found are never witltoot 
ownoia. 'Hie proiirietary rights in Uiose trees are hy iniioritence, or liy planting 
them, and the rights in tlmm are handed oil from tothur to son in the prosier lino 
of beirshipv Wlmn we bought the land at, Moiisombc we bought the trees on it, 
but not the houses, aa they were removable. 

Slaves could only hold properly by jicrmission of the mastar, and if tho latter 
re<}uired help et “'f time he could take his slave's goods, hut a wise innater would 
refrain freia doing this without first idkitig tho matter over with Im slave, and 
promisuig to repay him at some future lime. A wise slave would readily give 
or lend his personal pruperty to his maslcr. 
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The oldest aon tAkeo the title of hie father, and also mhwite u larger 
proportion of the property than his hrothore, T!ie amount taken would depend 
on the oumber of sons* If there wore flee sons then Uie eldest would take two- 
flftba, Uic soeotnl son one-flfth, an<l the other three sous the remaiiung Lwo-flllhs 
equally shared; if there were three sous Uie eltleat would take a half, the aeeojid 
soil two-ihinls of the renmining half, and the huit son the rat. The preperty of a 
woman would go to her husband, and failing him to her sonn. Thu soris by a free 
woman would taire priority over those by a slave wife. 

Sons inherit their father's widows, and in sliariug them out, it would bo 
urranged for a son not to liave his own mother as a part of Irn ahara Widows 
do not inherit any part of tlto estate of tlicii deoonsed husl^mda as they thoiuselves 
form a jimrt of that estate. The son, ou inheriting his father's widows, Oftn either 
keep them aa Lis wi vre, or if they are slave women ho caw sell them as slavea, and 
if tliey are free women he can arraDgo for them to marry someone else and Itwp 
the marriage money paid for them by tboir new busliHiids. 

Failing direct male beira the sister taken the estate, bnt would give the wives 
to some of lier near of kin, such as male coiiains, etc., !™t sliould then? bo no direct 
male and female heirs, iho family clan wonbl take the estate and divide it among 
themselves. A person with im family would coon Income a slave, as a single 
individual without family couli! not stand alono. Some charge would ho brought 
ngftinal him and being without family l« would uot bo able te defend himself and 
be would either bo redu^l to ordinary slavery or would have te etteeh Iu,ase']f to 
some otiior family and lits estate would he taken by tJjom 
IW i. »o .IppMou tau. p tapitv, .. 

rf flip (UppMeJ, wpuU l„ *, h™, iIpPMjefl’. 

UJUICCb 

men ihoro are inalo I,dm and Uie estate is divid.>l up, tlie sister (or sisteml 
tek^ as her portion the woman or women who were paid as her u.amoge portion 
by her husUmJ and this woman or wonmu she gives to Jier brother „au,o 

mother, as his wives, so tlml that brolher gete his share of the estate as a son and 

the inarriago iwrUou of one or two women (if still «Uve) given ter bis siator 
In recognition of tliis tl,c gift brother makes frequent presents of sog^.auie wini 

im^at to his sisters hualsmd, as this inurement to his «-ealth Ims c-ime 
indirectly from him. 

Sometimes small amounts wore left by wiU in the foHowdug maniiorj^A token 
was given in the presence of witnesses, and the artiok or aitidoa named TLn 
el Jest iiiin whA then mfum«?d of Ow tokoii, the person to whom ft wafl 
the nature of the gooda Iwiueathcd. After the testator’s dentil tlie token wau i t. 
to the eldest son and the property handed over in tJie preoence of witjuasea. 
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The following umae wiia submitted to me for iirbitration on Soiitember llth, 
1S99- The pliuntifT said that many yearft ago hie brother ivas alck, and went to 
defendant's fiitrltera tr>wn for luedicmep When ho was dying the aink nmn took a 
long If at ptkl ajid stniek hte doctor ** friend acrojwi the ankle For this the 
“ dfXjtor deniandod from the family of hia doceafled patient, a ehive, three pots of 
sugar cane wine and two spcaia, and some brass toda. The plain tiff paid tlie goorla 
at Lho lime, hut now he wished to have Uioni relumod on the gmund Lljat:—1. Ko 
medicine was made and given to hin brother; and Z Tlmt since white people had 
come he coidd aee iliat it was Htuphl to follow such cuBtoma 

TIte defendant of the above ” doctornnknowledgml the debt on belialf 
of his father wlio wevs doud« a^tmJited tlmt the above statemeut w'au ceiTect* 
and that the above cusUim was genemt tn tfiis i^an of the Congo* and was 
rocognizcil by all. It Bueinwl to bo one way of niakiiig a co<licil to a will, or one 
way of leaving property to an oulaider who Ivgaily did not inherit anything, but 
on account of thm tediiiical assault had a legal claini for the above compensation 
ti> bo |Hiid out of deceased^ estate I told them Uiat I could unt interfaro with 
l?akvora tlnit happened so long age* but in future wdien a man was dying imd 
wanted to leave an uuUiider any of bis property he was to cull sonic of his hiniily 
and tell tlieiu to j^ve so and bo c-ortain things after his death. Only such a 
be^piest would l*o recoguimL Tliey agreed ami went away satisEcd. 

Chiefs In the Monsembo dislTicl were uimply Itendmeii, by that I mean 
himds ol tamilice* and only Imd |H:>wer and inllucnce oommen&nnite with the sbe of 
their £ainily,^cojisc<|uantJy they TOceiviHl iiu ImmetU from the doath of anyone except 
wdiero they inheritcil in the oidinaiy way'. Uncles and heads of families would 
act as guardinm for niim^w loft with properly, and they would have to rendeif a 
proi>er oecoimt of the amount teedved when Urn initior became old ciiuugh to look 
after liimseU. tf u uiinor inherited a "^{Kvlaver'' from his fatlier, the guardian 
coidd not talk ^ it^ blit the ni;ittor liad to wait over imLil the iiimor was old 
enough to condnot the affair lumaelh 1 have known cases to be i^ostpoiicd, for this 
leasou, for fifteen and twenty years. 

Guardians could use the wodi^ii lefl In their wards as their own wives, itnil 
could tmdc witli the gootla without paying intomt; hut when tbe wani reached 
his majority ho could demand tlie right number of wommi fmm his guardian^ and 
the exact amount of good>i left in his chargw if tbc g^nlian thed hi the 
ineautimo,, hk heir woiilil have to take tho privilqjoi and ubligottaiis of the 
guardioiifiliip, and reservo out uf bu iuheritetl estate the nmoant duo to his 
ward* 


XXX. SLAVUtY* 

Both male and female slaves were bDiiglii anil sold. They uumhered about 
26 per ceiii. of the popuIatioiL Some were born shivas^ others were captured foi 
debt, a few captured in war* and some hod sold thciuselved to |my their dubto, 
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incrared by adultery or by the losa of a lawiauit the OJtjicmsee of wliiob they cotild 
not meeL Somu wore sold to jjay family dehiB. It was aUo the cuat-oia for the 
tiiflii to give hifl son in pawn to nuse a lotui. The statue of a pawn was eotaewLuL 
higher than that of a slava He might be retloeaied et iiny moiueDtj and thus 
become again a free person. The one who hold liiiti io pawn eould not iueU Inm, 
nor get lid of him to anyone without the coiiaent of t}ie jjawnor, for the family 
might arrive with iho redemption money at any time, and if the }mwi) couW not be 
proiluecd the holder would have to jaiy the pawner thico or four tiinea the vnimj 
of the pawm 

Masters had full power of life and death over tiioii slaves^ and I have known 
one or two cases of masters killing their slaves in anger, but pubUo opinioii 
ootidemned such inasUirs as fools for destroyitig their own property. 

There were no aleolutely independenL men and women, apart fioia chiefs 
Or headmen. All tho rest were attached to licathiteo as relatives, slaves, pawns, or 
by a Voluntary snireiuler of tliemselvcs to a chief, tf tlie family of a free man 
diwl off. or Ijooame very weak^loo weak to defend itaelf against the nggtessiveness 
of tho other fiimilies in the town, such a free man would go and attach hiiusclf 
(and ftny relatives lie might have loft) to the heailiua.n of any one of the atroiigei’ 
famiUca be tuiglii select, lie then liecame a metnber of that family, Their 
q^iiarrcls were his, and fils quarrels were liteirs. His position was that of a fre'o 
man owing fealty t<i the head of his adopted family. He waa never treated ns 
a slave. If he hud triwl to stolid alone some quanel would iiave been picked with 
him, imd eventually he would have become a slave. A slave whb colled mDmfxi, 
ftv>m ojjihr. to buy; a pawn was mlanffa ^ token; a free man who attaoliL'd 
Iiimsslf to a cliiof was called lyhAwyu, perhaps from ja/»i = to live at 

A alare boy waa not permitted to iuhi comivood jhjwdcr and oil on his Uidy, 
but, sliDuld he please bis master one day by bringing libu a present of fiab, muat, 
doth or brass rods worthy of his atteplanee, the master on accepting the offeriaT 
rubbed his haudH over hb slave's face nud said; "Your skin is very' Ud. Wliy do 
yon not rub it with camwood powder and oil f'* From tlial time he is uLlowed to 
use that cusiuetic so prised by all tlio iiatlvefl, 

iSe the nmrrying of slaves and the sUttas of tbdr children see previous 
sections.] 

As all that a slave earned belcngeil to his nxaster, it was thecieticolly 
itilpossible for him to redeem bimeetf, I know one case of a man nuisoniing 
himoelf. He became while a slove a famous witeh-ilocbot mid thus grew 
wealthy; he was allowed, jicrbaps ihroiigh fear of liis power as a witch-doctor to 
amass woaltli luid to nsleeni himself, init he bod to give liftccu slavea or their 
«imTaient in gcicds as the price of his own redemption. Aa a witob-doctor ajid 
a wcaltliy man bo wns feared and refqiectcd, and his childreu took tln% podtiou of 
a free mau's chihlretL 

Aa a rule ttie best dnissped men in the town were the slaves, and the worst 
dressed iiiun the masters. Of wurse. on Bpceial oceasiwiu, the maaters wotiJd wear 
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plenty of good dolli, nad doeomUj tJioir bodies with powdered caiawood ondoiL 
A alave could dra&s hiM hair like a fr&u murip but if h^^ luid a beard he uiuat leave it 
loDsep fliul nofe plait it. Only free men could plait their benids. A tisaster was 
reaponaible for the acttoiia of im elavea. 1 remember a case in 1892 when a pIovo 
attempted the life of n heaflman in hie maater'e town, Hia attempt failed and lie 
c&ca[)od to a very dbtimt town. The maator was tied np. killed* and eaten. It ia 
j^rolK^ble that if tho master had been a more influential man tlian he was, some 
other way would have been found, as the attempt failed. Probably the payinonE. 
of a vety tieavy fine would have mat tlte 0030 . 

While tbeorctScally n musUir was rogponaibb for a slave a debta, yot ho would 
rspUfliato them on the ground tliat tho lender had no right to lend to n slave 
without Oral aacertiiining wdiether the master would raiponBiilila for the 
payment or not. 

A slave ti^i to be killer], and hia body put in the grave aa a pillow for hia 
master's heail Slaves were Bometimee killotl and sent wtlli messages to the 
fornuu- iiiilueutiai tieuila of the faniilitiS- 

Slaves would olear tho viigiii tiusli and (on^t laml for their luaalev's wives Ui 
ciituvate oa farois. This was not eouipiilsory, but the women would tsciok extra 
food, and take mum trouble over cooking It for ttum who thus helped them. The 
giar^ were dtpected to paildle tlieir master, to ae{;oin|Kiuy liiiu as followers if he 
went overland to any town, lo huihl his heiises, fight for liird, and go trailing 
expeditions either witli hiiUp or on hia belialT The more wives and slavea a man 
hail the more famous and influential he was in his diatricL If a slave worked for 
u white man, the tniLsxar would expect a large proportion of kia ]>ay. fk-Eiee a 
stave would dmw aa macli on account os po^ihle, eo that the t>a!iuioe at the end of 
ilia contract Lni^iug small the master would not tiiko so nntch as he woahl if he had 
not drawn on aceoimt during the yeitr, or hiul tlio wliole of hia pay to Laku wditju 
ho luul finished his twelve or twenty-hiur months. The iimater had to house his 
aliive^ fcisl turn, alotho him, look afmr hixn lu sickticag^ protect and liclp him in 
trouble, and find a wife for him when old enough to marry, Sntuetimea one aUve 
wifo would be allotLod to three or four slavea until such Lime as the moBier could 
buy oue for each of them. Their ohildren ^vero staves mid bokuigod to ihoir 
tnastcr, A slave Jiuglit bo sold at any iiiouiezit to [Hiy his master's debts, and so 
bo separated from his wife and children, or he might lie to ttccoiii|jany his 

decease^! tuasler, or to <arry n message to kis maisU-r'a aneeetor. Except for these 
twu great dbiibilitiea, his lot was not banl; he cost too much, and escape was too 

to other masters in distaiut towns, for ill-treatiuent to be prudent 


XXXL Govruxmeio'* 

Among the Bangahi there were no gtfrat ponuuount diiefa. Each town hod 
its set of families sud each fatnily hod its head called who was the eldest son 
and who oa oldest sou took the title and ihe largest sliore 0! the tieisto. Matu 
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might be a. man with wives, slaves, tuid folbwets numbering 200 or 300 or more, or 
rtioia might not he able to muster Hfteeu persons ia all, yot as heed of hU family 
Iwj Would have the enmie title (nuisfa) as the more powerful ones. Afi^fka (a town, 
village), might consist of tweuiy or liftj' ditrerent fnuiilles Uvuig together and 
uumbcring 3,000 or 4,000 people, or it might meuu oul)* one family or two families 
not numbering more than twenty or thirty pewotis all toliL It did not mutter bow 
largo or how sinail the wiis, it was iudepetuleiit, seUtgovoruiug and 

reeogiiizod no overlord, The iMu-tlcnlar sijot where each family lived in tlie town 
was also nailed Mhol-a, so liie word luid a restrictefl meanit^ tut well ns a wider one. 
In speaking of tho wlmla cluster of families liviiig at a certnin place. Mensem he, 
Boinbilmgn, etc,, tlia word Afbuka was used, but when. In either of the plooes, one 
spoke of going to Mhoka so and so, as in Lojidnn one siMske of going to Caiuhcrwell 
or Cniuden Town, or Urlxton, Thus tiiete is the lusad of the family whose wonl is 
law to tJiat family and his own aectiou of tlie town. Then the heads of the faniilice 
met together to talk over town affnirs, and to decide on any coinso of action. Bouie 
were Leads of larger families tlian otheis, and were richer titan others Stioh men 
necessarily had more inHueuce, mid tlioir words carried greater weight than the 
wonU of poorer nrtd siuallor men. Somottuies u iiion with a hJud voice and 
dominating will would got weaker m<m to follow him. 

In n district there was geticmlly s chief who woa appointed by the towns of 
the diatricL to act os judge in nil impair taut matters—at palavers between town anil 
ton'u, lunt family mid fiimily. At iho time of his ap[Hjiutincnt tite heads of all the 
fiuuilits living in tlio disirict who wished to come under his jurist! let bn cut down 
hia pluiitmna tind bamuin trees. This action gave him a auHt Mii ogainsl all the 
towiia Lhal iiflknowl«I«cd him as judge; Hy the cutting down of his plantains he 
Imciumi the offemled tiurly, and as such had tho right of oggresrivn action against 
ttie offenders. Now it wan the custom Llmt tlie ofTendiiig town must not go to 
figriL tlie offended town, hut must wait for the offendeti ones to attack tlieiii— 
the offenders. No snbseipient quarrel could be taken up until the firs t was settled. 
Ileuoo the altove cljinf nppinted ns judge might enrage a town by hia tJccisbu, mid 
might call on tliu other towns to help him enforce Ills verdict, yot the said town 
could not attack the diief judge's town Iccamic of the old standing palaver of 
ciittiDg down hifl plaiilaiua nml ban an its. This eawired the chief judge's iiumnaity 
from qmirrela with people who did not like hia dcciabna. om] aa there was no fear 
of such rjiuirralfl there waa a guarantee of a certain amount of justice umi iiupar tblity 
in tho decisbiiB givem Ue wm paid to imt luf judge by thouo who n^Usil his 
serviocH, and this pay refunded bis temporary loss frem lua deatreyed pbnUiiis and 
bananas. 

There wns an unwritten code of laws dealing with most civii and criminal 
ofTencce^mid by these tho heads of tho faiuilbs judged each other,and the membere 
of their families. 

Stanley iu his books on lha Congo uses many phnteefi about ilata Bwiki of 
Iboko or Uiboko (now Kouvalles Auvera) Umt favour the tliat he woa an over 
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lord or lord panuaouut of the district, bot that was not so, Mata Btdki simply 
Headmau Plenty, or PlcntifuloBmi. Ststtley, I think, gives it ss meaning: 

'* Lor^l of many guns." His name then should have been; Momogo. wa 6iiM‘= 
LokI of gnus mnny. Stanley on liis inomombte jonmey happentsd to land at the 
lauding place belonging to Bwiki’a fnmily, and ho ns the haul of the family took 
the lead in Stanleys r«»ption& If Stanley Iwul landed half a mile above or half n 
mile l»low whetv he nctnally did kind, he might never havo beard of ilata 
Bwiki. 

Tlie wonl Mooanga was nsdl in a reatriclcd way os moaning nfreo born person 
either male or female. It also was naed as a term of respect and iiiealit lord, and 
freipiently was e*juivalent to Mr., Monsieur, etc. It would be attached to the nainea 
of any man to whom and of whom you wishal to speak with deference and re«|)eet. 
\V« were mldreased o» Monanga, but never as Mata, and many of the mere 
wealthy natives who wore not Main ware spoken of aa Monangn, and all who were 
entitled lo tlic Mnfa wore also entitled to Mommga, 

XXXlb JuSTICB AST> CbISIES. 

The following incident which 1 WToto eighteen years agcp will illustrate llie 
working of blood revenge x — 

December 20tli, 1890.— About wine months ago eight bmthEis lived at 
Boiijoko— a town liiree miles below Mouaembe. For some reaa<}n or other their 
slaves lioat to death the chief of tliat town with stiuks. As slave ownom are 
lesiiousiblo for llic actions of Utoir slaves, the brothers luui to lly for their live®. 
One of the brothers, however, was killed Isefore they fled, and iJm otliere catue to 
Moiisombe and built a set of houses, and plaood n strong isiliaiilo round them. 
They lived thus for uine months in Apiawcnt Bccnrity, The family of tho miudaral 
chief did not forget, hut waited tlieir time and opportunity. 

On Friday last a Monaombo slave foil from a iwlm tree, and was picked up 
deml. Ail Friday u%lit an<l Saturday tho othor slaves of the town doucod and 
Bang at tlm furieml festmtice of the dead man, and during the noise of their 
crying and ehaiiting diigcs, some Unnjoko people onteretl the town, nisliod into the 
stockailc and killed one of the Inotheni, out open the head of anotlier, and clioeed 
a Lliird into the bush and there speared him. 

If only one brother liail Vtom killed the feud wmdJ liave ended, and 
recoiioiliatiou would havo taken plaeo botwoen the two families; hut in airairs of 
this kind they liave n credit and debit sido, i.i., the chief of Ikmjoko was & great 
man, so It needed two deaths to espiote his^ Tlie Bonjoko i»eople had killed one 
httdher before he tlal. ami thay only desired to kill one other brotlier to square 
the ocoount. but bciiig divided iu llieir attack into two or three parties, acting 
independently, neithor knew what the other party had done, so two brotheis wore 
killed ^n ^ t r^‘ed of one, Thun the Lloujoku famiiy owes one life to the brothers, tt'ho 
will not rest until tlioy have it, but if iu the Kray they take two lives, hostilities 
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will be oonfciimed until there is a clear balance sheet. Tlie ranuuint of tlto brothere 
can now move aliout freely, and do not need any longer to liva enclosed in the 
jmlistulo. It ia the turn of the other fniuilj to go in fear of thoir Kvea. 

It hofl Iwifced ont tliat tho headraon of tliia town (MoiiBemilie) hiul little or no 
ayuipalhy with the brotliera, and laid in fact roceivetl 1,000 Imtss rods not lo oppose 
the Jtonjoko furnily when they cunc for vengeance, nlllioiiglt they had receiml 

presents from the bnotliets on the promifle of protection and the right of aayliiin 
iu Uitur 

Later, Hie brothera have taken the hodiea to Bonjoko for buriul, and Imvo 
sinee gone to live there. They have now mode blood brotlierhuod with the other 
family, cuid tlic old blood fend ia fiuiabed. 


Stolen property found on anyone enn be churned by the owner, and the holder 
made to pay a Gno unless he can prove by wiLneeacs that it waa given tq him, or 
he bought iL The giver or seller then is nimle to pay the fine, and in addition 
ri-tnru the monoy he receive<I of Ute imyer. 

If an article ia stolen iho owner walks through the town calling onl a 
description of the thing Hiolen, and invoking on the thief all the fetish curses that 
come to Ilia mind. These curses ore so frightful as to intimiilate the Ihiof^and 
frarpioully the stolen article is aecretly replaced. 

li It js farm produce that has been stolen, aay some cassava, ilie rohlwd 
woman took a piece of cassava and tied it in the clefted end of a stick, and just 
OW a piece of tuphorina atndelabra (a powerful charm) was tied. This she 
catrj^ through the town colling out her loss, and invoking cunios on the thief. 

f something x-aluable, such us a piece of cloth, or a targe knife or axo ia lost, 
and the owner turn a suspicion that a certoUiman is the thief, he can aceuse that man, 
an I the man denies the ilieft, his accuser can demand tliat he should drink tlm 
one and so settle the matter definitely. To refuse to drink the ordeal is an 
i^koiild the test go against the accused, he will have to repine® 
e 0 en article, jaiy a fine, and all the exponses of the onl^ drinking. But 

kinocence, the accuser will have to conipensato the 
are n u r” Qrde&l. M a rule there 

property rnthTS""" ^ 


If a slivo killed a slave, the owner of the uiuitleved slave could demand two 
iitid even three slaves in place of the one killed, and he omihi kUl them all or 
totein them oa his slaves just as he liked. For the marder of a free man tlie 

Wood of a Eiije man or oieij iijujit Iks paid. 

Some few yesre before I went to live at Muiisemhe. a man, a free man head 
of his family, was accused of witchemfL He agreed to ilriiik the ordeal liut as 
aU the menibera of hia family were away he wished the trial to bo postpoa^ „„. i 
tbcir return. This Uie Mcuser wotdd not sanctiou, oud pressed aiitl toimto.i I ■ 
so timt at last ho took the onleal and died undnr its eJfecUi. Tlie deceasMd'i. t ^ 
returned, and were aatoiiishcd to ic»re of the death of their “head." 


o/ Ujfp^r Stw* 




Uirtsfiteneil tho uccuiser with deatli as they said their “ father^' h?itl tiot Imtl a fair 
trial, anil that he hail the riijlit to dcnitiiid tlie iKsatiioneineut of tlir ordeal nntil 
iholr ix+Ltirn. [L reatihed iu a big palaver being laLkeil^ atid tbfl acciieex and his 
family had to fNiy fifteen elaveo to the faiiitly of the miinlercd umu* The hi4$t of 
the slaves wiis jwiid sonic eighteen years after the affiilr nceairecL 

OruJikenneea end madne^ wens no for cotnniittmg erimes* No om 

had the right to pardon except the iujumi person or family. Tu ell known crimes 
were attached each its own pntiigliiiient or finiL Adultery was fined from lOfl to 
300 brass roths—equal from three to aino months'oidmary wages, A thioh basidos 
rotnrning the uUdon article^ or replacing it^hod to po-y, os a fine, an amount equal to 
the value of tho article eUilcni and the rolduKl wouUt toko a part of the fine^ and 
give the rest to those who helped him to enforce the voniict. 

Tliore was no dislinctioia between prcrineditatc<l and accidental boiiiicide. 
IJfc had been taken, mid ic must be dealt witli as morder. Tbe family avenged 
nil ciLses of assault on any of ils monibcra, no matter whether it was phyeioa] 
asaauUp ahiluction, a^liiltor}^ thefl, or anylliuig o!^ 

UeLaliation in kind, when possitdcj waa tlie eaaance of jiuitiee aiurnig tlio 
nativts-Hin oyo fot an oyo, a cut for u w bump for a bunipj and a life for a 
life, ^Vlien retutmtiun was iinpo^ihlo^ oompenRutiofi by fines was enforeed^ 

ITio ceurt was gjenorally held Ijenoutli tlie shade of a epreadiitg wild-fig true* 
Tlie hisnhnon who actwl as jury sat on the top sido of n equate; tlie jjlahitifi', hia 
rntnesscs and followers sat on one eirk; the defendant^ his witticss^ snd followers 
eat on the opposite aide; and the Ujttuui of the s^iuioe was left open for nsuttals, 
and for tliouv coming and going. 

Before tbe proceedings l)egan the plaintilT end defeadaiit would take 
their party of followeis on one sido^ but in different parte of the town^ and statu 
tersely their ease to thenip and then distribute from 200 to OOO brass rods among 
thiuu according to the importance of the case* It was their duly to clap their 
hantb^and applaud every [Ksut made hy the one who lured them, atul to laugli 
irntiically at the arguuieiits of the other side. These followers w ould lie gatheml 
fmiii any of the men Udunj^iig to tlie neighbouring U>y?m who happunofl to bo 
drawn together to hear a " big palaver ** and pick up a few bmss rods. They were 
in hmieiir bound to applaud tboir own aide, and to lemain as long m the case 
lasted on tliat day. If the case went into the stH:ond and Lhml day, then 
” rofresbersliacl to be given to tbe erow'd of followers fiacli day. Some who bad 
urgeut busiuesa eouhl not attend the second day^ hut there were utliers to toko tboir 
places who were not able to be present during the first day. I liave seen 150 to 
200 foUowerson each flidc> moat of whom had no mtereet in the ease l^oyood tbe 
throe or four rods they received for shouting on one side or the other. There was 
a fieUcin tluit they wore gonumely iiileresled supportera of the side they took, but 
T btve often seen tlie rotb dbtributod omoDg them, and know for a fact that tho 
majority did not care which side won. They always matk sure of tbeir rods 
before they shouted and clept^ed. 
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If» tiMQ wIki had a caeo was not u good apoftker, he could engngn an omior 
fnfeiKfefeo) to apeak oij Ms behalf for a fee of 200 or 300 bma» roda a day. Such 
men were natiiml oratore and it was a pleasure Ui hear thorn speak, and see their 
Actionfl. 

T^Hien oil was tlie woitlii take up their opposite encli 

other, and ttie plaintiff would open the precct-diaga by slating his case, and calling 
on bis witnesses to eonflnn hi.a fltatcmeiite. The speaker would hsTe in hia hand a 
bunch of palm frond leaves, and oa each point was finished be would lay one on 
the ground in froai of him. When he luarle a tellit^ point against hia opponent, 
hifl followem would sliont, ckp tlmir hands, laugii, snap their fingera at t'ach otlier. 
aud the iivits of the ]>ftrty would hurl quips, jokos, ^bca and pro verba at the 
opposite side, and try to look as though it were iinpossibb to lose such a strong 
case eo lucidly stated. These broaka gave the s;jeaker a hreatliing time in which Ui 
coUeot his thoughts and strength for tJie next prant. So tlte speaker would go on 
stating point after point until tliore woniti l>o twelve or hft-een leavos on tlie 
ground, all lying In the order of Lis lugumcnu. Before sitting down he would 
biielly state the argument that each leaf represented, and it was rarely tliat a 
nustoke was mmie in the order, bnt if there worn, those sitting dose by would 
instantly correct it. 

If not too late in the day tlic defendunt would state ids cau», oomlaiting Ida 
oppq«onta'nrg«mente,caJl Ills witiiesstai. pm down hia leaves, and teat while his 
fullowora indulged in bantering tho otlier aide. 


Intorrnptkna were frequent, noisy, and often vorged on the i*omt of violence. 
At a luting sarc^u, or a bitter retert. spears ami knives wmdd shake (for all were 

well areicdk more tlum once I l«.vc intervenml at a erflioal moment to stop a 
general m/ify. 

The j„,y ot lu«dm». ette. Che |»j 

.ree ,l,e cv.dee«^«.,l«„ e,„l ^ S' 

e,H„,U. „f,.e„ e,«h l,ew.le„,l „„„|j „„„ 

«.. . the .«», H,.d s.ve Che eeHCcc. »y. 

I» »ee,I...h p„„,ler eve, the >.« ot tlo, »,„ae, . .ip, to .11 

1», . 0 . neiu,tt»l ot Cho ohetjo bto.,„i,c |,i„. 

“ 7 7 * 1 "." '.V™'' *" ■'» •>« «v,ai,tol. Tho toto, 

would littvc to refuiul to the winner all l,» . . . 

„ , 1 „ cxpetiMa, pay tlm jury ijf ehiefii, and lie 

n sadder if not wiser man. -r ^ im 


Wlime. atcor ooo or iwo On),'l„toj„5 ,ho J„,y !.«, .,„l W.. . 

.I«oJe OOMO toCIootonl,. tool to 1... , lito,itocd. ooch .tae iKtorh™ jto . j! 

Then, .pi.j.nrf .0 te Ototo.e.,to„i,„rtito. of vritoo,*.,. „„ 
nilltelaoto. »,.J pun,.1.o.,n, of 

to, .l»tto.C ,»oc. ...l i„ to ^ 


Ban^a of Utt Upper Cimyo Jitrrr. 
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Qiiiifme, nnd <}ntan^tc the ea^e to the l'»eat of their abilities. The ortteii!^ At 
tiroes me^or tod to in order to decide tovdlviHl cases^ a.tid frooL the res tilts of tbut 
tliere wna tio appeal. 


X X XII h OJIGA^IZAI ION. 

A toaii herore ho marries btriUls a lioimo in which ho iiiay- live for a long time 
fls a Iksohelor. His fimt wifo will live with him in tliat house, and hia second, 
when he can affnnl tri procure her, may live, for a time, in the aaitie hotLse, It is, 
however, the ambition of oveiy' w'ohuijj to have a house of Irer own, and it is the 
invariuhlo piaelico for a man to build a house for every one of his wives, which she 
will n^ard as her own and in w'liicli she will live and hring up her family. A 
man of any pro bonce to iuiportajica will also havo a honoG built oxclusively for 
his own use- To this house ho invites Iho wife ho wants for Llie Li mo being, or 
sonmtimea he siuiply goes to the wife's house for the night,* If ho floes not build 
a hon^ solely for hiniuolh ho wiak^ one of tho odier houses longer* and baa his 
OAVii private room in it. 

If a chief has visitom he idloeatcs one or more houses to thorn and their 
followers, and the women living in those buiisea become for liie time lieiiig tlm 
wives of the visiting chiefs and their people. This may simply mean that they 
act as servants tind cooks for the visitors and their retaitierH, for as a rule a chief 
on a visit takes two or three of hia favouritei wives with him. Still if tho visitiug 
chiefs or any of their rotinues take tho Avomeu temporarily ns wives they ara only 
aocoptihg fully the proflbrod hospitality. 

A village may have from twenty to five hundred huts in ilv and even more. 
Tho villagera have eomelimes <(uaTFcls and figlila with sticks, but rarely, if ever, 
withguna and spears. They live as a rulo at i>eaco with each other* and if them ia 
a dispute they try to settle it by holding a jw^laver*” Tliey eombioe m a wdioie 
ngiiiusta CHmiuton foe. Tho family that cauaoa a fight looila the van in a war, and 
[f only Lho i^floudotl family abtocks the DUendera, tho other families of tho offendoi^a 
tmvn will sUnd arniod rmdj to iltifend tlioir fniuLlies and property* should the 
ofiendera be uimhlo U> repube the attack. But if tho oBended family hauga tlie 
sevorol families of their town to attack the oHeudora* thou the other bofaltaen and 
their followers in tho town will join to rc{»ol the Etltnck, for it b no longer n 
quarrel hetween two families of difTercnt towns, luit a fight iMsiween town and 
tuwn. Tima a family eotubincs U> light a family, and u town conibines to light a 
town. 

Tint Motisembe people beloiige^l to the Boloki Liibo* Avliich tribe ineluilud tlie 
towiia i>f Mobeka at the miiutli of ttie ilniignla river al^ont 120 oast of 

* ifee Uic tf /Wi Zi>f€. f^r 1^^0a, fur a ik^ripiiau ^>f orJiial 

ilriaklngMt Mx^^wuiljv. 

^ If a emu liAd serenil wivtif or 3 aigTiUi ivitli *a^h in turti^ nnd llili is coII^hI 

I^hould II womaii Imve ber period al thv time of h^ir iimtrp Pihr 1 ok 9 it, but a kealibji- 
wumckti iDfliFte oil !ior pi^ouv. 
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oa tho DnHli tioiik, ibe towns m the distriot of lluiig^la Lwaiity 
iiiiliNi west ot Monsembo mid mlmt on the uortU l^eiak. The Holoki tribb bm1 
sottlemonta on tbe south hank at Tkilombo twenty-five mites cast of Monsonibe, 
at Dibulnla a Few niib^^ fartlior oast, and at Bokoiuhi a few milea fitrlber east 
The chief men at Lnbinga.—a town* at the mouth of tbe Itivcr Lulangii, 
situatofl forty miles below JloiiBenibe on tilie muili bcmk of the llivi;r—elaiioeil 
kinnhip w\ih tbe Boloki; ajid at some of the Unwhi^ on the Litlanga Kvee itself I 
have met men who told me they helongOEl to Lhct B^iloki triboi oapocially at 
Bouginda—formerly a large town twenty^live miles up the Lulatig^i Kivern 
Strange to ea)^ the section of Monseinbe in vrhich our station was built wan i:al]ef.1 
liongiiiila.^ and the town rofei™.! to aImsvo aa being twenty-five in ilea up tbe 
Liilauga River wa« also BongindiL Confiideiing die distmico there waa a great 
aritount of Joter-coiniiiiitiii^fttioij i^otween the two places. Between Mulioka ami 
^lonsembei ami fllao between Mangala and Mouaembe were many town^ beloUffing 
to utter tiilies with whom tJie Boloki del not consider tbeniselvea ns akin in any 
way. 

Many of these Boloki folk eame from the I.ihinza lake falready referwl to), 
and othem came down the Mii.ngalL3^ River^ hence tho iiatne of their language, 
Xgalfl, and the rsasau for eallixig tho Botuki peoploj and tbe Liboko or Ilioko 
fieoplc (of Noiivclles Anvers) by itie name of Bungala, the people of 

Ugalap indEoating the place of the Kgala, A good map will £how that 

althougli the outlet of tho Libiii^a lake and t!io xooutb of the Miiugaia Uiver are 
far apartj yet it was posaiblo for emigrants of a largo limLerland tribe to conic out 
on the main river at tho^ two places. 

Tlui Btmmna tribe occupied the river hank from just below AIdiissuiIio to 
Mnagala. They were said to have iome from tho hush, and in fact ihcit name 
wm often used aa a derisive term for buBhujan/' There were immy tikloetical 
difTcrenecs in their language from that of the ikduki, Imt througli tong lutercouiBo 
wo lifld no diOleoltj iii undersUindiD^ them. 

(plimil Mu if) was the ^vonl iiaetl (or fLnuily,* and it also nieaiiH lieurtti, 
fire*placo, scorning to indicate tliose who sat round tlio soiuo lira. Mboka ^ bmncli 
of family liaving the same laak tmceoLars, JlMn^ ~ tribe, clan* from to 

tio together, probably jtlmwing tlutt they worn tit^i UigiUher by Uio bomls of hl<.Mxl« 
lias two tiienniugB: Ouo rmrn>w wldoh eovers only tlie ituTnediuto 
ooiinectlotifi by birtli kinsliip in all its mniiliiraitiom^, and iho other which covers oij 
who have the cocksHOomh tribal mark. 

Birth alone ccustitatL'd mciubcrsldp of the irilwi, A slave who roduetued 
liiiiiiidf would be tolerated in his ivttempta to puss tumself off na a iiiember of the 
tribo; he might affect the trihid murk, and plait his beard* ottx* and liis wealth 


^ Al Mimaraitw in V&S^O ttiere wmi tti* fpHowiag t — ^Miieriga firttilv of 

Bobuki fiwuUy of Juli t Ikikoks fsuiStjf of Slata j 4, BobeJi felo fMnsiv of F3n. ■ ‘ 

a, Mamjtnka fmailv NJski; 0^ Uolomfxf faiuitv of Mam Mn Kjoko ; Iknojc^ko famU 


a, fmuiljr nf 

; a^. BviiIhU JiiiaJly of Muojela 
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iiiigfit caiisc respeot^ but being af no faEiiily he weuljl Itave liiUe or m 
]uJ!iu3nct\ 

As sbowiL in a previews pare of thia soctiou geograipMcal lUQaja&sa Jid not 
prodnee a feeling of kmahlpp bub bloml reintbiia, no tofliter liow far iliey 

lived, felt ilie atlinity atn^ugly. While n mother's fajuity visited {if she 
wore ft fra? woiiuin) tlse children belougcii lo the fatlter'a fiimiiy. And it ia 
coiiaideted n dbgrnce to be too closely connected with the mother^ A free woman 
whois abfHiL to be oonhued. wotild go and stay with her mother during bar 
aeeuuehemGuc, and for eome few inoiittis afterwarik^ but this wjih to liavu lier own 
family's help at such a time, aud also if die did! dutiiig bor couBneiuoiit her family 
would have to repbice her, eoiisei^uently they desired to Iwvc iier among them to 
see that she was projierly treatedp 

Sfuue of the questions under tliia hoad have already been discussed in 
previous aeciiojS4). 


XXXIV. Kminr. 

The native has very hazy idoft^ about relatbtmshJpj and scarcely any two will 
give cbe flame luiiiic to the Humc rokbive^ and moreover^ if you take a list of tlie 
uMuea of rolatmns from a bd and put it away for six months and tlmn ask tbo 
ftamc hid about tlie same rektious in blic same order oa before wdtb your list before 
youp lie will give you a list tbjit mil not t^ly with jour (ii^b one in several 
essentuvl jioiut^. I have made many attempts to draw tip a complete Ibtp and if 
1 kid liceti sHtbBeil to take one young luau nud ej&umiiic htju once only I might 
luive procured a list of natne^ for rolations bliat would have been full, but it would 
liave l^n macenrute, it would have been lliat man's list tlinnp but it would 
lint luive been bk six or idgbt uiontlm iif Lor words, arid il would not have lieon 
ftjiyoue elsc'a list even at tlie lime he gave it to me. 

The ftceompinying lists (p. 439) 1 received nbout the same tiaie frmii tw^o 
diSTorerit young men of fair intolUgencCpaiid after [ haclwTabten the two lisu down, 
1 calk^ the t w'o y^ung men and mul them tla^ir different names for Lha same rektivei 
They eneb orgueti Lhat what they Imd given wns the right one aud dm otlior was 
wrong. I have found the samo dilhculby on the Lower Congo. It is impo^ible to 
g^t a list of liny real value. My collea;^ea find it much the same luiioiig the 
other tribes. 

Tlie natives of Monsombs are nniminious respeotiug tbo terms for mother 
= nyanffo; father =£ and iata only uoed by a son to the one who 

begot him ; fata is used by a slave to hU tiiaHUsr, by a son to his fatlierp and 1 liave 
lieard it used by a mother to her soil It seems to be a term of respect in it^ 
wider UB 0 ); bit^bher = fijbcyft ^ sister m ako nhipt {a sister calls her brothet- 
niaja, and a brother culls his sMer nkijtja, but if a girl sjiealcs of ]ier younger 
sister or elder sister she would um the words mojimi for younger sister only and 
for the elder The boy W'Ould use the same w ords for younger or 

dder brgthtir)| younger Bister or younger brother^ nA'tija moj%mi\ elder skier or 
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ulder bruther iiJcnja moloMoto {nknff is tievQr u^ed m 5|icakiug of ih^ s^ine sex 
tbe irpeakoTp t-fv, by ii siater of ii ulstf tp^ or a brol^hor of a brotbor); wift; = mv^ii i 
husbaud = motm ■ child = n^u'vsrtirv; male chilct^ inieNEtmi Uk^, t>.p son ; fcuwlt; cLild, 
if., daughter; Erjudfiirent — ; gieiit graudpureiit— 

n^AWf/f; great great grfindpaieiit = nd^I&ia ; liut a grandcliild is also nAoAoj 
and 00 with the gr^t gnmddiild and great gtrat gmndcJiild is Tidfl/ofa, 

The farther you get away from tins above degrees of rektlonsbip ilie more ccitiruaed 
the native becomes^ and the more eontrodictoiy will lie tik slateThe rernis 
of relationahip arc tiaed in addressing each rjilier, but i>ur&oiiai names are also useil 
without any liesitatiou. Tlio names of the dead, however, are seldom ineatioued, 
and alwa}^ avoided if poeaible. 

Tlio Grat-fruits of fishing, hunting, and farming were always given to the 
parents or Lheir next of V>ii if the parents were dead. Special poriiotifi eulloil 
moband^ and ckt& (of nn aniraml killed by h tuan) were given to his relatir^^ and 
children, and to the head man of his family. 

The mother-in-law is the uiily relative avoided. She and her aon-in-lavr must 
not look on each other. Directly a man hears the word bokih ^ mother-in-law, ho 
mns and hidcs^ They can ait at a little dbUnce from each other, with their backs 
to one another, and talk. The only reason I have been able to ascertain for this 
avoidance is: ** My wifo came oni of her womb/" Bdkiio is from the verb kila = 
lo farbidj proliibitp tabu. Bokiia in its wider nee k also relaiion-in-law, 
daughter-iu-law, brotheidn-laWi Bistcr-iii-law^ ektere of mother-ui-laWp rutlier-m- 
law* and it was regoidad us incoat to have sexual iuterouiirec with aii}‘ono who 
was bok%i0^ 

1 knew a case in whicb a man married Ms mothoi-in-law by miu'rUge. Tlie 
womaii was not his wife "a mother, but his wife's father's wHe, and os snch was hia 
mothor-in-kw. t bad ecen him avoid her many times, and it woa evidcut freni 
this that all the wives of the wife^fs fatlmr mo i^ganlefl ee joMt niothers of the 
children, and hence motberE-m-Iaw, The man^s wife's faiher died, and die man 
wanted to have one of the wives (U, one of bis moihem-in-law) as hia own mh, 
so he arrangod with a friend to pay the marriage money and take her as his wife, 
then she by that marriage being no longer bis mothar-m^biw, bu was able to Lake 
her as bis own wife. He paid ilm money for her and took her to iiis liuvtso. 

No genealogies are kept, mid in two or tliree geneituioua all ties of near 
reLatiooship are lost, and, if here and there remcmlierisd, are non effective, e^^cept 
whore a man can get a drink of aug^niatie wine, or a feed iiy reeulling kinalup. 
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Enghalu 

Words'giTea bj' Lutobo^ 

Words given by Intotigi 

Motbor^a brother 


J/ofitc ... 

... 


and tuoiwix 

w 

bhitlior^s eon 



m*t- 

... 

' Ko nsmOi but takes anme of 






on hia fathitr s death. 

IT 

II pon^u aoii .M 


tt It 

-.. 

¥«¥ 

CkJled by immuiol tuwe nuti] 
cleath of nb father, Arid then 








n 

^ daughter 


iVhfJa ... 

¥.. 

... 

Xo duitiiietiv¥ name. 

» 

ftiater ..« 


Miimtt 


... 


n 

aiaterV acu of daiighltr 


qa* 

¥« 

... 

Ko distIuotiTi? imtne. 

tt 

ff SOnV BOB 

■ -■P 

1 11 u 

■ ri-a 


■tJ TP H 

f* 

n n 


It tt 

... 


it l-P tt 

Faihitr'e Riflter ««« ^.. 


JujHvn/i'nfohi 

¥.. 

... 

Tbmvflliinofo, 

li¬ 

slater^ aon 

■ ■■ 

Boia 

¥¥¥ 

¥¥¥ 

^‘IliKina im f^jniru^iuiofo. 

lt 

PI daugUter 


A'Ixijit 

... 


w tt n 

H 

yy son^a BOB 


*irn mm nyxotpo... 

... 

No diatinciive zumie. 

H 

„ IP ilaughtrr 

f-k. 

jVkilfu 


*1. 

tf ** m 

n 

brother 

¥ ■¥ 

Tma 

*<< 

... 

*Ta nr on bin 







father's death ho k cnilril 
Tbftit or Trita ’ 

tt 

brotlier^s Bon ... 

1 I'.- 

jifo/tmt 

... 

... 

No dJitmetiTo imme. 

ii 

^ dAUj^htt^r ... 

... 

Ninja 

... 

N.- 

fT PT W 

ti 

„ tum^a aan 


JiTiJtmi 


.4. 

Tl IT 1' 

*■ 

„ danflhtflr 

» + l 

j.Vfq/a 


... 

IP IT TP 

Brotbci^s diitd m,* 

Ti. 

Jfimnii 
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diiid^a diiid 

■P¥ 

II •■** 


... 

PI 

Gnniilrsthdft or mother or chiid 

*■¥ 

Nisfiv 

V.4 

. .1 

iVjbiJbj, 

Great grandfather .* 

... 

NhhM* 


*4. 


fi 

great griUuHaiher 


jVJalaia ... 

... 

4.. 

Nifaitda, 


Ncmjs o3r tdf iJf THi Ll^ts^ 

I M/juva mill* iVjw pmcti^lly th» Ka.ms, tliu worsl La emdi phrAsc 

Dumaii molhrl-^ imit ih* *¥» is tbe eoHmIvu plural til JTHHJd ^ bdwul^ intMlufi Ii#ck^ 

Jfso » tbfl Ikowtls^ Ic^t^tiaei ^ mnd tfae icifa is t Ui? onv vhtt i^ai£s fiv^u ihv nanm womb luy 
motber. Ttia iVsct m cin|f uwl oi luHtatimJ rrUtiros. 

■ Mitma mofi ^Ihe little uvnihur^ 

* Mvanti iPi iumttaiifmiQ oluld of 

*■ fr<i mviii = of or from the little nkDthBr | ttiim m a iugn of tJie dimliiiitive. 

* Tn tjiiin*finritdt = Olid wbo stjiudfl in p\A<x of nnalbdr 

* 7b ^ y^ung or ho^ r&ch-aTr 

JWimii U not Jin Introduesd word. fdun4 tt in fnil nw on oar orrind, snd idtlioaj^^h it 
WAS often mfd About oui^s own motLeft \t hml the eame moAnin^ aa sjiplled to fettuUe 
riiilaliveft, miatrew or tnnUicr^ Umt TeIAi hm to tusle relutiveaf maji ier or Istheri S#s above 
on Tbrs (p. 43T]u 

By *^no tuvme'^ I m»an no letm induatireof f^IntlDiiiliips Tbuj w>er« known 

by ibeir personAl name only* 

I cmvy mj tkiL the list imdcr intoiigi'f imme, aJthougU not ei> full, is the better of ilie two, 
IfftciLiise where them is a tenu fpven it is projierly dwtlinilve of the mlstioiiahip, but the wtirde 
in LutoWa lisi, m«^h m Jfi^mt = the jdoji^f sinl ^kaj€i = brother, niater^ are eo geneml sad 
todre often used of one^e own bfolhera tnd sliteri that they ato li tlie or no good oa ternis of 
relutionnlijp in the wider circle ol ooaajjis, nepbows, etc. 
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SXXV. MAfcniACrK, 

Young girl« atiil even f>abied are lietrotheti in rtmtringe am I paymente made 
for them before tliey are old 4.mough to unileratand fuid give tbeir cotij^ut Hn 
the mJUtiftge money being c^jiiiplijted lln? man lakm a braids b?acol«ti and in the 
pTcectico of \vUiies^^ puts it on the ekiUlV arm, and at tbo aanio time, 

" This IB my wife/^ When tlie girl arrivee at a anitable age^ and sometime befojo 
puberiy, she is taken by her |xtn;MiUi, together with fioiiie aiigar-oaue wine* to ber 
husband and banded over to 1 m in^ tmA on the innii giving the parents a tho 

tnuiBactiou is completed. Should the child die another is put in its ]dnce, and if 
that is tiot |N>^ib1e the money ia returned. SninetiTiies a girl objects to lioing 
hmided over thus, mid. if her jji'otcsts are difiregartleci sbe will run away to a 
neighbouring town and soled her own busband, and Jier i^sreuts will have to make 
the best bargain they can in the way of marriage mmiey. 

If a Jiiau in search of a wife soea a young woniaij he likes be may sj>eak to 
her, or to !ser father first, and if they—the girl and her parents — ^are agreeable* he 
will call bis friends as witEcssesund go to the fatber'a holme-^ The girl will then 
be called out anil the uuiu will lake a fi|3car ami going into the r^nlro of ibe cmwd 
be will stick the spear in the groimd atid say ^ “ If the girl likes uio let her pull 
up the spear.” TlioreujMjii the girl will step forwsrtl^ aiifl pulling up the Hpeor 
will cart}‘ it to her father fjayitig; = I desire- him. 

When tlie time arrives for the marriage the pments Avill take some pi an tain ^ 
cassava, Hsb, uud various olber kinds of fijod* ami n calaliasb of eugar-oaue wine, 
ami together with itie girl will yp tho bouso of the hnshniid* and hand over the 
girl by putting her haiul in the nian^s liaud in the proBouce of some wituosses. 
These latter drink the W’lue and the ceronieny m completed, and eouaumutation of 
the uiamoge takes place that night. Tiie ftiod and the wine sue u [troof that the 
girl is not soli I as a slave, but is liuirHetl os n free woitiaii. 

When a girl lias piilldd up the spear* the man has ]iay the "bespoke'' 
nioney^-n hoe* an axe, a blanket, a hiLtkiiiig glitas, a tuatehei, and a few oLbor odds 
and cuds—to the litsud ol the girl's family. The girl is tlmn resjcrveil for him until 
Bucli tiuie 05 be caii |jay the whole or larger part oE tluj l^arTi{^^c money—etpial to 
about £10, ‘wliicb is ahout the eo&L of two mnle mid two frinale slavi^* In the 
meontune he can give small presentn to the girl, smd ebe will cook nn<l send him 
Oil occastonal dish of food* aiifl orten there ia sexiiul uiiercoiitse before uuLTriage^ 
for the young man re^nls the girl, and spools o! hfu% us liin wife. 

A free limn marrying a free woman would liave to give her father anil family 
two male and two feumle abtveo, and no niuuey or goods would he taken lu ILeu of 
thorn; but ns there were so many dobta nmoug them a person would sometintes 
^aiid it was not uncoinmorj) marry imA pay this marrifige money'* without a 
ningle slave tvcluEilJy la^vting Itwtw'euii tlienip ij.* il wnnte to man y A's daughter^ So 
be will go t*j C s-nd to 1* who caeb owe him a male slave, and will take them to A 
wbo iiowpis them as his dehtot^ti tlicu U wiU (p lo E and F who each owe 
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a female glave, and these dehtors nf B will he taken to A ^ho accepts ilicm as bis 
own debtors ■ now CJ’h E, hheJ F liave ni> shvea they want to part with, bo they in 
their turn will look np some debtors and take them to A, who will again accept 
these new imriiea m his own debtors. This was callecl hcaka ^ to pM* 

on, or tliKjw over ii debt (or vtedli as the ttm may he) from one to another. 
I have known tnorfl than one ease in which the father of the girl has hotl the debt 
worked gniilitellT hnek to liimseir, and in giving his daughter iu marriage he hita 
receivotl nothiug, but Ims piiid si>mc oThm creditors. 

During the tUiie the man Ls colkcting the marriage money/Iio will build a 
house, if ho does not nlreaiiy own one, and tlio propiira a fanii for 

herself. After tlio uhovo dcscriln^tl ceromoiiy is over, tJie girl borrows all the finery 
she can of her feauale frioiids, docotato hera^U witli oil and camwood powder^ and 
for tw^o or three weeks walks alwut the town with her husband—a sign to all that 
flhe LB now' his wife. If the man Jms already a few wives they will Iteip to ” dress 
herby the loan of their own trinkcUi and will load her about the town^ as a 
proof that she m now a fellow wife and bdonjjs to their hiisliand. They exhibit no 
jeafeitny, bill ti?giml her its ail acciuisitiou—the ne^^ being ono more to help 
kecij the liusband. Dniing this jicriod the man buys all the focid, bn I when the 
honeymoon is over the girl takc^ up her farm work, anti nettles down to ortliuary 
life. From tlint Lime slm hringi^ hE>me eadi ariemoaii oome of her fenii pro<Iuce to 
pre^wire for her own and her JiUBhaiid's meuU The hueband^ however, must find 
the meat and fish for rmcli locala, and nniBt be willing to share iheia with his wife 
or wives. 

If the woman U a akve there are no preliminary gifts, no " bespuke " monoy. 
The Slim agreed upon is jniiih ami tlie u nman m taken to lier new owner's house. 
Tliere ts no hoimyniooii** fora slave wife, TIio children of Biich a inarrlage are 
calleil mhotdu = soini-flhi^'C, iiidji?atiiig that one uF tho [«irente is a slave. If a 
Ilian cannot aFToitl to buy a slavu, he hires one tus wife, and any children boni 
to them behmB to the owner of the iluve wotoan, and not to the rather ami mother^ 
A mart will sometinies borrow n wife fmm nriotber man for tliree ur six months, 
ami will pay a iixei] emii accortling to iho length of time ho has her. Any children 
bom of Boch an arrangement belong to the real owner of the wnman. 

A man cun marry as many women as he can alTord to pay marriago money 
for, but to each he must give a hiui^^ ami all his free wives Imve equal rlghte, hut 
slave wivesi are troutod as RlaveSw Toly gamy was very general, a monogaTaist wiia 
tile exception, and monogamy was the result of poverty. 

If a free woman did not want to marry ihn man who was liyung to orrouge 
for hor, alie would tel! hitn fmiikly that if lie pereisted in niarxying her she would 
run away from hint. If, in spito of this tlireai, he compfeied the armDgcmoiils^ 
then one clay she would oscape to a neighlMJuring town, and put hersoU under the 
protcctinn the chief hy teoriiig his dotlu Thu diief would give the hiisband 
notice of wliat had happeneik atitl heforo he could g^t his wife back lit; would have 
to [luy the chief UOO brass rotjs = 39^. If tlifl man would not then ponnit her 
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luarry the main tihe wtinted^ slifl wouU ron ag^iii, and again^ and evrrv tirae 
she ran it would coat licr husband 600 brass rods, A sensible rnan would take 
wanting by tho first threat and would not marrj' hen If a fn^ woman WGte bmlly 
Iroatod by latt Imslmndpshe would reflgrito tho alwive mothcwl of making him }>ay for 
his ill-treatineiifc of lien and wouSd lima force him to use bar inoro kindly. A sJave 
wife he could kill for acting tbue, bat a free woman lia^ a family not fur away who 
would arenge her murder. 2'ho only redross foi' ii badly treatetl slave is to escape 
W a pUtio fto distant tbut her owner cannot or dare iipi follow her. Thiss Ito^^ a 
resthuDing ofTeet on his anger towards luin nnd enforces considerate treatinenl of 
her. 


Tile fullDwing m a more drastic way of punishing a husband for iH-treatTnent: 
A woiiuin has lieen very hully treated by licr husband and in apitc of her protests 
and Tivaniiiigsi he coiitiDuea to ill-ufie her, so mie day she miiB to the and 

stinisbes tberfwAvj = the fethh ^tuouium of the “ mcdicinfl uiaii/' and in so doing 
she eomiiait.^ a very grojit oirciice. Tlie Lbercforo holds her as a hostage 

until her liustband redcouis lier by the gift of a slave and the [knymeoi of u siirii of 
money to replace the €iuh> and make fresh medicine^ Ha\"iiig ]iaid the money be 


will treat iiis wifo better in falurop or siie W'ill again lircsk the rAaJta* 

tree men clii] notp oa a nilop marry alavi^, but tiie slave womuu wa's given to a 
slave uiani and lime she helped Uj muko the slave eoiitenliKl witlj his lot in the 
town and tribe | alio kept him in food as well as contributing to lier intieter's keep^ 
end enliaiicod the wealth of her master by bearing child ten which ware slaves* 
Souiatinics, in singer, two men would oxcliiuigo their wives, cfijjocially if one 
man's wife was continually running after the other mun. 

Above the age of five years it wniitd W Inipossiblc to lind a girl who is n virgiir 
Tlie otdy thing a niaji can do is to tliat bis wife does not commit adultery after 
he htts umiTied, without his consent find receiving compemiatiDn for it. Should she 
do so the man ia [uutiabed by a JJnOp but the womau goes un]>itn[Hhe<]^ If aho were 
punisheil she would not coofeesp ami wiihoiit lier cotiffla'sloii Uie hnalmnd eoiild iicil 
enforce a line (m the tnaia Tim wonian'a w'otil is always taken against a iiiitii, I 
have a utrong siiBpicion that tins power h often abnsecL (Ij By the wotnuu to pay 
off a grudge against sonioono who liaa alighted hor, ami ubo to be regarded by the 
other women of the town at emu alter whom tbb m™ rim. (2) By iho husband oa 
a nicajis of replenishing an ompty piirn^tho lino being shniod bv Uhs husband ami 
wif^ Tlinre are, uiidouhtoily, wonma ^ Llmir huttbitinls, but 

there are very few. 


I! & wouitwi tloG4 not know, or will not perfonn, Iwr dulloH |.ftiiwrly u n wife / r 
will not fann, cook, etc., the man can uko her took to hw ramUy and 
rcwni the prioo ho gave her fatuily. hot uat Hi# ■* iKapoko " money. Should ahe 
die within a few yoa» of ninttiagc the man oon claim eithoT another woman or the 
velum of tlie uiarringe monej"* 

There » no doaU that in a family then* U great fiecdoa of access to th 
women, helongiojt lo the membere of t1« famUy, by the men of that family, t! 
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intlict a fine* for mch 'i¥oul<l like piiTiU(Iii]:ig 9n^'$ mlt, for ttie muuj&y beloDga in 
fl wo.y to th^ fiiJDily* 

WJien a free womAii \riLn^ to Ji^avo her Imftband^ or tiavo a dire roe from lum^ 
she flenda a ^ token to iho man of her ohoice who^ if <lesiroiis of poftseaaiiig heT, 
gp^ to the hnslmnd and tries to arrange the matter. If the linel>and U im- 
reasonahte in hifl demAnda—want^ too high a price or too nmoh marringe money, 
or wants tlio whole Siiim paid down at once, then she reeorU to th& expedient of 
mnning to a neigliboating Dhief (itfl mentiioued atMive)^ and tlie husband La soon 
brought to hisAQuaes. If ilie ^ token ” isenij in returned site knows timt the man 
docfi not want her* and if her family is unwilling, or unable through povertyj or 
think that she tins no reaiionAblo excuse for a divorce* and ronao<juentIy will not 
return the marriago money, aho must rtuiuiin with her luishand* To rua away to 
another town, without just cause, In tfJ make her mmie a by*vrnrtl in the lown^ and 
the native is very seneitlvo to puhlio opinion, auch as it ia^ 

There is not the eamo desire for oluldren. on the women^a part, as on the 
Ijower Congo. TliUJ may be accoimtod for by the fact that the children l^lung to 
the hushaiui and not to LIms wife as on the Lower Congo. 

A nian cannot marry his mot her, bis sister, Lis aunt* bis daughtor, hia grand¬ 
mother, nor Ilia gnmddaiightcr. Keith er can he marry Ida nieces or oousina—t1>ey 
are hia brother?, vbters or children- He can. marry Iiie father'^ wives but not 
that one who ia hia own uiothur- 


XXXTL Th£ Family. 

If the cliildren are hortt of a free mother, or of a slave who has been bought 
in the orslinary way, Lhay beloug to the father. Tlis children inherit from their 
father's, and husbands inherit their wives* property. Tlie children of a hired 
woman belong to the nmu from whom she wjia hired {see Section XXXV). 
Howover old a woman may Iw^ she iloes not retuam a widiiw after the tuciuriiing 
for her deceased husband is over. Directly her hnsband dies she becomes the 
property* i^., the wife, of her husband's heir* He, however, does notelaini lier 
until after the time of niouming^ 

A child wilt visit hirt niotber'a family, and wiD remain with thorn for pttHcds 
varj'ing from six monthis to tw^o and throe years. Some women, just before 
conhnemont, go and stay with their mothers and families for the coudnement* and 
for aix or twelve months afterwards, paying only short occasional vL^ita to their 
buabands, and receiving the same from thma. Thors were many exceptiona to this 
custonu 

Tlte Btsioii of ft child depHmda upon the freedotn or the elavcry of one or both 
|iarenta. A cldld of Blavee is a slave; a child of a slave mother by a free father is 
mhaida — semi-slave, and hia position in the town ia higher than that of n pure 
slave, and higher than that of a child of a slave father by a free mother, but not bo 
liigh as that of u free born chilih The child ia kin to tbo father only* 
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The father dniritijj the pre|,Tinncy of Hb wife is prolithiiod cort^iiti fcwls, and 
may imi hunt or (ifiih during the pwguancy and cotiliueTueat of his wife. onJuaw she 
goes to a " n^7fga " and hoji cortnin cerenionius performeil ou atiil over lier (tee 
previous tettion). The pruhibitioue varteii cotiaiilembly, imd when a rticm was 
olitetviiig these tabun, lie wuh sajii to l« in a state of Ubfti, a iioun derived from 
the verlt bwa = to delirar of a elidd, u> lie couflned, I have always regarded tliia 
as a remnaut of " in (dHvadey Ttioy Iiave no tiadition of tiie nian over iuiviug 
Uken the place of the confined woman hy lying in lied diirijig ccinllnement. 

Among the Huluti, ilio children of a man hy his various free wives had full 
rights of inlturitance within tlie liinitations described under a previoua section ; 
flee /WifriiwmKL 

Wlien a man divorced a wife who had a child of tender age. tin; child was 
allowed to reiimin with her until he or she ivaaokiiit ten or twelve ycant of age. 
when he uua given up te his father, hut was allowed to visit his mother should aho 
lie living in n tidghhouring town or district. The father has the right to kill his 
cwnehild.aitil although the act mny be strongly coiideuiiicd by neighbours, thev have 
110 {lower tu pniiisli him even though it may lie a dear cose of murdor. 1 may aay 
that 1 mwer heard of a father killing his child while I lived among them; but 

there were many cases of a father pawning Im children for debt, aud occasionaUy 
Helling tLctn. 


There is no adoption, but there is liotli blood-brothorhootl and milk brother- 
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if Ihoy cared to do bo. There was no a^e limit. I tiave known quite big Iflils. to 
BlHi[i ill their iiiotlicrB' lioiiflefl> and I have alflo known snuiUiBli lad a o£ encijjy aud 
initiative coiiihiiic to Imild ft lint for thoniHelvcs of which they were very proud. 

5XXV1L WiDowg. 

Aa stated in a previous section there wete really no wIiIowb uinoug the BolokI, 
for sfl floou os tlie hiishand itieil^they became the wives of the heir. If the woman 
were free ami dul not like her new* hnahaod she could not aft i]escribed under 
Section XXXV. 

Upon the deaili of the man. Ills widows ory and ilrink water mixed with clay 
(tfsiafu), strip theiiiftolrets alisolutely tiiide, or dresa in a few leavea, and mb dirt on 
the liody (eonietinica only half the body is covok;(I with dirt, and the otlier half left 
its nntunil tmlour, giving a very grolesqiie appeamnee to the muunier), then taking 
something belonging to their late hiisbainl, they parade the town in pretendetf 
search for him. After the fniioml they sit in their houftce for five or six da}'^ until 
the slater of the dcccttsod man gives them pemiiftKion to leave the house, mid for 
ftiv weeks or ttm months they walk only in the *' hush,’' and if they hear anyone 
coaling they hiile, and during thla time thay moy not walk about the town; then 
for another three ur four iitoniha tliey wear long untidy-looking grafts clothes 
((ifrntfoi). If their bile Inisbond was a great hunter then the widows will not eat 
meat during the {leritMl of tuouruiug Imt should they during the time of monniing 
"livo well," the dcccaaed laan’a sister or daughter will upfitftid them for not 
mourning properly, and Ihu folk iu the town will regard them as callous, lianl- 
hD.aTte{l women, and the public opinion of tho district will coudemn them. 

XXXVI If. Mosaic. 

Tho adjectivo /«m haft a wide range of uieaiiiugs whluh can oniy accurately 
uiuterskXKl by their context. Zah may meuit; good, right, just, rtssouable, fine, 
proper, odmjmhle, beautiful; from ta«. the nonn teftin=g)ooi1iiesa, otc., is derived, 
blit it is in no way indicative of a moral ipinlih'. In tlie same way with the 
ftiljective ii= Iwl, wicked, lose, evil, eta, and its noun Mi = bBdr€8a* wickotlnces, 
oto.; tliis wBs tho only ei|uivaleut we could find for onr word sin. In all onr 
tramdatious we luid to take tlie I test wenis, the iicurest equivalents, and group 
round theta the moral ideas wo wishe«I them to convey. We could not discover 
any wonlft for virtuous or vicious; a [lenton either Iiad bijitUle dr7iiM=gD0tl ways, 
good habits, or fr^c^AiZi=bad ways, but these raferretl niora to the presence or 
abeenco of rudeness = Mon^no, or disreapect to superiora =b(nnpetf}kotB, or 
greediness etc., tlnui to any moral or immoral qualities about him. In fact, 

if ha stole from a stranger and tied wholesale to him lie would be admirotl by his 
neighbours aa a clever, sliaqi-vrittcsl fellow, but if he robbed his neighbour, or slept 
with his nnighboiir's wife without first paying Iihu, he would be norulcmnetl by 
piiblie opinion and reganlcd Aft one who bwl b^ete habits. 
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reprolmLToii was only vifliterl upon tlioso who commitb^l wrong anta w 
cliuimly A5 to be foimrl oni in their wronjf doing. I have heani them speak 
admiringly of one who, while norkinjf for a white man, Tiibl««T him so devorly as 
not to he tUHOovoml, iiTid sueh ttii one would liringbock to hia town the prooecds of 
Biioh a robhery and IxMistfully doeoribe bow bo coniinitLod itj on tho other hatiil 1 
hare Itearri thorn call tite clurnsy thief a '‘find," not ImwI nor wicke^L, but 
Btnpid, fool, etc. RoblicTj', adultery, wounding anil murrlcr, wlien commiited within 
the limJta of anil's owji family, would receive strung general ilisnpprulMition hut no 
pnnisluuent, unless tho onbnder was a boy, and tliCTi a soand thrashing wunUl iie 
administered ; for would they not be pitnUhing them aid vca if they inflicted a fine. 


etc. f Tint if comtnittml ontBide the family limita then pimishmcut would Ijo meted 
out according to tlie wrong done. 

1l dealing with an alien it woiiiil not l>e cousiderml wrong to rob, beat, abiise, 
or even iDunlor him, nulcsa he hml come on a visit, for trade or other purposes, to 
some One in tho town. Be would then lie under the protection of hia liosit, and 
would Tfiodvu hia liospitaiity anri iicnoe the hospitality of the town ami ueighljour- 
hood. The Imel would liave a agniiiat anyone wlio molesterl his guest, 

lien anil women tnvvelliag aiuiie or in two's and threo's tti places where they are 
not known, ran the rbk of Ijeitig captured ninl solil as aliivea Such defenceleas 
travellers would iiide by ilayand travel by iiiglil to their destinaliouiB. Ureon in 
hin ffkorttf IfiMifSj of EjiylunU 66,yBi «t1mi in ancient times the ijamled Jlritish 
fia^age on approjclung a villnge soniiderl n hum to warn tlie rill^rs of bis coming, 
otliorwise he would 1>o tripatod aa an enotnj' who tried to surprise tliom by stealth." 

Atiioiig the lingula it waa the ctistom that when the ertnou eontoiniug idx %r 
more men drew near to a town they hari to licat a drum and aing to notify the 
folk of tlidr coming, otherwise they were treatetl as cjiemiea ami laid thcmsfdves 
open to an attack, hor n canoe of strangers from neighlioiiring towns or districts 
ti> approach a town ntiamiounoeil ity dnmi or song wns rcgnnled na nn act nf war. 
If their coming were peaceful, why were they afraid to drutu and sing 1 I liavo sten 
the crew of such a onnoe luidly haiuUeri for omitting these courtesies, and but for our 
presence wine of the travellore wfuild have liceu Hpeamh 

iJoath and iliseaao were reganiwl ae abaormal smtea, and only to lie accounted 
for liy witchcraft and the use of fetishes agaiust an enemy; therefore if a man were 
ill someone was causing the diseaBe iiy tlie nij oj ^ cluirm or foiisli, henco 
everybody Led preteotive dianm. to ward off tlie inidigimni spells used agamst 
tliem. It did not necessarily follow that tlm man sufferiiig Imd done wron-i, but 
that either he or one ol his family hml wmmlttol some overt act anai&st soraeone 
wbo bail a powerful fetish fnmi which tbelr oliurtns were unable uT protect them. 
Sometimes the spirit of a deceased enemy wouhi inflict an illneas on a 

famUy, a membet of which bad wronged him when b the Imdr. 

A man who was bawl, stem, unmerciful « i , , 

. , , , , ., . ... . nnsoeiable was snpposed to!« 

punished in the nether rcgiaus. After the d^th nf „ w. j xl* l * . 

... . „ iT I . , “ ”• this character I have 

heard the iifttivea nay; So and so es having a l.*.i * * • 

iwYing a iiatj time now m the nether world 
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{fflujn)" Wiicnevcr I Uietl lo a^rt^iti H» nAlure of thu piinuhmeiil, they were 
always veiy {iidetinito, and the mast that T got was: Be is being badly hiimbagged, 
befooled) derided, etc.; the word nsed w'as Sf«tra, wbioh coAtaioed no idea of pLysicat 
pain. 

The tL&tives, when speaking to us, would condomu cvt) praetioea, as lying, 
cheating, stealing, adultery, etc,, yet 1 never knew a native to be boycotted for 
doing wrong, but L have known Uioro to Ij® ridiculed for being detected, or for the 
paltriness of their excuses. The man or family that snQera the wrong will eon« 
demn it, and the |>eople to whom they sjieak will strongly censnro the outrage, bat 
at the same time their relations with tJis offender will raxnaiii as gooil as ever, and 
you will see tliem laughing, talking, aitd walking with him within live minutfia of 
his expofturo- 

Proniiscs and tiaths arc ratiSiMl by each contntcling party putting n curse on 
the other should ho hroak his (Ath, and illnesses and harl luck ore often looked 
upon as line to unfaitlifulucss to oite^s ontk Sometimes tabus are put on one 
another by the contracting jmrliea, siul so long ns the tabus are oluicrverl they are 
reckoueil as faithful to their oaths. This is especially so in the covenants of blood- 
brDtherhmsl, and to disregard the tnlm is either deatli, or some great dtsaater. , 
Many of their folklora stories am illustrative of the evUs of breaking blood- 
brother iabus- 

Adultery is a pcisonal injury, for the offender has used sonic thing that does 
not lieloiig to him without the consent of the owner, A man can arrange to use 
anotlmr loan's wife for a oertain jforiod at a Hxed prico and no wrong is thought of 
it. All annataral aula (Iwaiiality) ore cendetnned and the offenders ridiculed and 
abused, but such acta are very rare Imcause where the women and girls—^elavcs and 
free—of the fatuily have so much Ulierty there is little or no temptation to commit 
such sets. Still 1 havo hcord of Its being attempted. 

The gtvedy man, the coward, the thief, the scamp who disregards the feelings 
of others, and tides nmgh-Bliod over nil the social and commamd institutions, the 
mail who is iiupoumt—not able to beget children, the mau who is accused of 
witclicrofL and will not take the ordeal, and the incestuous are all put into the 
Bongs which am sung at the village dnneos, and there is no more powerful factor iti 
iudaeiicing the native to good or evil thao the meulton of his tinmo in on impromptu 
song at the village <limce. The pon^raph in onr newspaper is road by compara¬ 
tively few people, and only a small percentage of those who read it know the 
person mentioned, but the song is sung, night after night, by all the villoge—the 
very neighbours of tlio one thus hchl up to ridicule, or honour. The village song 
incites to deeds of reckless daring in times of war, it brands and slinmes the 
eowards, and it restrains considerably the rascals, while it maddens to the verge of 
suicide the impotent. 
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XXX IX. S KXUAL RiCUTtOHS. 

Some of the lotteries iuj<lor LtiU ]i«a<I havft been nlneady iindor 

previoim section*^ Ai a rule wo diil not eoto to sit diiwii (uid talk ulKiut ^uch 
matters, but fraosionolly we gathered some mforumtion wldlti listening to and 
settling tlidr [Na I avers. 

From earlj age to puberty the boys and girls hatl ir^. access to eecb other* 
After pultertv, restrict ions were pliu^oil on the girls, snd the ael W'IIb rcgiirdeil as 
adultery^ and was puniahaljlo by fine^ if the nflentler did not belong lo the same 
family as the girL Ttie Gnt? Wf^ paid in hra-«s nxla or their e(|ulvnlentp ami ranges! 
from 100 6/^*) to 300 oiiti 500 rods. In Mons^ipbe I only knew of ono 

prostitntet ond she was treated with little or no respect by the women, anil lightly 
spoken of liy the meiL whore, pmtitute, and motdtffw^^±=feo given to a 

prostitute, 

I have uevor hestid of niutilntidi) m a punisliineiit for ftduUaiy amoug the 
BangulA. I have seen it stated that nmong tliem an ear was cut ofT fla a pitdifih-. 
tnent for this oReiiea. I travelled couslautly among lliem for nearly fifteen yonw 
an.] oiJy occnsionally saw either n ]uin or the whole of on ear cut off, hut 1 was 
also told on eiKiuiiy that that was a piitihilimerit for repmieti tJuJti. ami those thus 
mutilnteii were j/ffiwj. Free men were fine<l for tliefta, not mutilated. I have 
known men to lie financially ruined through having to imy fines for w-pcated acta of 
adultetr, blit if the ear catting had been the puniahinenl there would not have 

hoen a single man with both hia care, for there was not a ojorally pure one atnotig 
them. 

There are two names for an illcgitiinate child—imwi«a «« child of a 

nKstres*, w,, a woman who has lieen hired from her husband, family or gimnlian 
for a fixed iwriod at a cortaiu stated price; ariii vfjiampaiia=ti child whose father 
u not known. In the former case the child would eventually bo owned by the 
proper himliand or gnanlian of the woiitan, unltaa the lover ha<l mode other armtige- 
Bicnte at the time of hiring hia mislnMia; in the latter case the child wenht Ijolong 
to the w^mian and Iteuce to her family, and in Itoth cases the cbihl wouhl remaiii 
with Its mother until it was ten or twelve years of age. A man hiring a woman 

would have to pay « larger fee if he daftited to ckim any child resulting from their 
intenwunte. 

Undoubtedly there ore brith solitary and miitual miwturbation, and men when 
standing alioiit wiU ofteu uneoaeeioiisly play with themselvc* even when they are 
aUniling or eitliug round white people-male and female. I have inaay tim^ U 
word or gcature called tlivir attonlion to it, and they have stopped at once and 
looked very alawno-faced over It. I hava never seen a woman do it. ProlwUlv 
thoir crinoline*Uke drwsca did not easUy permit of it. Tlie dress of the men d 
iKiys made the «:i v-ory w«y of perromiauee. and 1 should say rathi-r encoursmTit 
by the friotion cxcitmg them. 1 never saw a native who wore troooois do it of^ly 
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like tli« ntiiers. Probobly titia evil uflun ciiiiswl Ibe puina iu the ainail o? tke laek 
from w'hifeli they frequenlJy suflureil—li^la ami muu alike, timi octaaionally the 
swelltnj^ in the groins, and tniich of liioir ILBlIesancBS* 

Ocoaaionally I heard boys laughing at one of tlieir nnnibei' who liad tritsl to 
Slave interconrso with a gnat, and fi^m what tJiey Raid wliile elmfling their 
companion 1 should judge that lieatiality was not Ciuomon and arr«e more from a 
desire for novelty than luBtfulnuMs, Sexual excess was well-known among them, 
as they hod words tltat indii^ited ptivsiMU conditions that were the reanlL of this 
cause, and Llmra is no doubt tltut the fmiuenL ojjjsea of impoteiicy one observed 
were cuufied through sesual eieess. I have tiiet many young men wJio were 
bachelors, and older men wlio liad l>een widowers for yeaira, bnt I da not fora iiioiiient 
t.brnl- they pmetiaed uelilraoy. Tliey were aimply too poor to buy a wife, but 
proljably not too jator to liire one for a time. Wheinv'er I luivo lived 1 have 
noljced that polygamy has resulted in a few muii Jiaving the women—and they tho 
older men. while the viiilo young men have not been able to aaenro wives. Tills 
hflfl resulted in illiott Interooiirse, and has made abortion common iu order to 
hide Umir couditiuii fmm the hiiftlmndfl, and eave the lovers heavy (incs- 

Tlie AfriiJan thinks that a man cannot live without u wciimin. And I liave 
hcaril them, both on the Lower Congo and the Upper, solemnly disc ass whether 
we wore properly made as we always refused to accept their (dfers of women. 

If a woiiirui ia to adttltery h^r hiiBl.^rtci will Jiut a liook in tlia vftgUia 

anti, tlmwiiig it out with force, ill teiir Urn ImiJIjt. It b a ptmialiment much 
coiiilcLuiied by the people and driMifled hy womon^atitl ha* tmdoubteiUy a 
deterrent uixiii them. 

Suilomy between men ib veiy ceiiuuoin and ia teganleil with lit tle or no sshanie. 

] t gyuemlly takes pliiee when meii arts t-isitiug Grange towns or during the time 
they atv at lishiiig campB, and away frimi the woEiiun of thoir fatidly. IJ a man 
commitleil ifc with u woman ha whs at one time liable to tie punished by deaiL, but 
now lie LB lied np, and linod lieanly by the eldets of the family and town. It is 
not ffiimply IV family cpfTence but au iuBult ti> the conimnnityi hence tli& tdders of the 
town take part iu judging and pniiiftlnng the man. 

XL Death and Duieial. 

Tliree causes of death are leco^j^nlzod. L Tijnmbf^ijoil, pro'vtdeucei the 
destroyer* 2. To die by auothfcT'a wiickemFt; X To die by otie's vwn wdtchcrafL 
(1) In ea^ea of accidental ib^ the swainpiu;’ of a caime hi a stom* or 
through overloailiug H| they said: NJaml^ ha<t cruised the aceyeat; but otlmr 
iMMudenU in which they ob8en?eJ wliat they considered G?£ceptionul ciroumstaiK^, 
m the upsetting of a eanoe by a hippo|xjtatuuft or cnxodile, tliey put lo tlie 
account of witchcraft Tlius a canoe swamped ia a slorm was an act of Npmbct 
but a cancse upee t by a crooodilo waa an act of wntchomft, aa uo ojwodUo would 
have done it unless it had been iiLstructed to do U by a =a witch, or unless 
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the Aft)l(Ai htul goue into the aniuiat otiil lufttle k uumniit LTjt* iiiiinigo; iLerofore it 
was ttcceeaary to liiid the Mttlttki aud (lunisii iJte petijoit wlm ItttrbdunHi itticl) ho 
evil spirit. Tlic word for sorrow is nkth, which realljr niCHUS anger, indignation, 
and the idea is tliac thcj are angry ” that their relative tuiA beau done to death 
Uy the Molofd. There is no other wuitl fur grief at the death of anyone than this 
Jfkeh. 

(2) Atn inoyr«iy«w=he dictl by the wjtclieinft of another. On the death of a 
imtieut the body ts opened and the nrtcries conneoted witli thu liver are ejminiuctl, 
and if they are full or only one is empty then the person was bewitched to death, 
conscf|uejitly someone is accused and the ordeal is given to one aftor another, until 
tlio guilty person is found, {.e., until someoue snocanihit to the onleol and falls 
iiitosicatcd by it to the gruliinL 

(3) Aiei Tia ti}iwnd« = hQ or she tried to kill miueoMe else liy witdicraft, ami 

the other party's fetwlieo, eta. were tuo Btiong, and it baa leeultetl in the 
hewiicher's own death. The deciiles the mutter. Tor he investigates tiie 

corpse wlien it is opened, and if the arterica near the liver are empty then tlio man 
(or WQiiinu) dieiJ im a reauU of his own witchcraft. U one artery only in empty 
that counts for nothiug, hut if four or live are empty tlien the say: •* That 

one is thc/iiii«rf«{the occult power), by which he bo skilfully nmde canoes or did 
his Binithy work (according as the niim was a cauoc nniker or blackHtnith); that 
other empty arieiy ia the faundu by which he wjjs successful in fishing or hunting 
and flo on, ami that other empty one ia the tiktindu by wljieli ho liewitchcd people, 
hence someone with a sljcunger occult power has o vercome and killed Jiiiu." If only 
one arieiy is empty, tliat is allowable, os n man must have skill to dooidtmry 
things like other folk, but if several are empty llieu he iiad mote than his ahote of 
occult power and no one pities him in his dentin 

Bclutivca attended the sick mid nursed tlieiii very fuitlifuUy, and it wtis a aign 
of true friendship to visit a sick Jicquaiutaiice, or to send fii'gularly and inquire 
oftw liw progreea lu health. Tim women ivere eo fond of atUmiling the ftick. w-, 
anting in the lioiwand giving advice, tlmt tlwy neglected tlmir work and various 
duties to do So, Ilcncu a tuck pervon would often hove u house full of visitors, 
attendant*, and advi«re,aiid if the complaint was infectious it wo* tlma quickly 
epread Uirough the town. I Imve gone to ace a aniuUpos patient, and found the 
lioose htemUy iieckod with folk. leohniou was deririwl, and procautiou* were 
foohsli, for mmo of them would take the complaint unlcaa iltey were hewitehed 

When a umo of any importance died, those who wero expert in the art of 
tIccomUng con«ea would attend and dcccmte the Uxly with oolou.eU piemenU 
beads, tind fine clotJi. and the artiste would cliaige two brass nsis per wJsoii tj 
view the body. The family found the cloth, piguicnU^arnotia dye djlik 
camwood powder, hlu* and jX'llow earlha^beada, and cowrie shells, boltleB and 
looking glanacs. Tlic arthits gave their time and skill U) the family for n sionM f,,, 
and took as their porquisitoi tiro brass tods puil to view tlm pictureacme ff j ' 

As a role the body was buried within three da}-* after dwtli, and by that 
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wjis lUlsavuuTyp When, for vnnous reasonii*(jk of iiicutiH Ui g'lVP a gofxl 

funiiral_it was uot convoDieut lo bury IhEi Juuwisftl ao soon, tbi*y took out lite 

eutrails auil buried tliem, placed tljo corpse on a fiurue, lit a lire under it, and 
Lhorouglily amokfi’diiod it; ttius they would keep it for a more comeuifint time. 
This tnigiit be a mattor of weeks and even mouths, Tlie dried body waa (aod in a 
Qiflt, pul in a roughly ifledo hut, mij an occasintial Eru luode under it. Aiicilher 
mode is us roUo\TO:—The liody is lied in umts, and buried in au ordinary liut 
ehaliow grave, a big fire is made oti tlitf top of the grave to dry up tlic juices of 
tbe body, and so preserve it. At u more couvoaieiit time a ooUiu is modB and the 
corpse buried properly | this in called Hkatitt; 

Coflins were often niade out of old uiuioes, by men who went about the dint-riot 
for that purpose. Consideriug the uiutorial and tools they were w'ell made, the 
variouB pieces littiiig closely togetiler, Tliose native ” undertakers, on arrival at the 
place where their services wore rcfiiiired, put up a fenco of mats so os to make a 
piivute workshop, Tiiey cliargctl (lo much for tluj job, and were kept in food and 
drink, and any dogs, gernta, etc., that pushed open the uiata and eniered tlidr 
workshop were liable to coutlHcation, if their in(iiiUitiveueas cauSE-d tlicm to iiezBist 
in entering after they had been driven away twice. The eoffiim were Bometiinea 
lined and covered with cloili, but more frequently Btained with amotta dye, and 
picked out with yellow and blue piguiunts, .lUI ihe material a ivojfe supplied by 
llio family. Climiaily made nntivc utdiB, or woollen pine, were uswl until they 
were atile to procure naila from us. Sometimes ibu tau-ta were loixd togoihcir, 
Toorer folk were rubbed with oil and red camwood powder, bound round with 
clolli and lied up in a mal.and those who were very poor wore tied aimply in their 
sleeping mats; rt coiyise was mrely thrown into the river or bush. When the time 
for burial arrived the cofllii was carried round about the town on exhibition, tlmii 
tho corpse wiia placeil in it, and niou voiivcytMi it to tho place of interment, followed 
by relatives mide and female—not wives—friends and tow us-folk genoraliy. Tim 
wives reiuaiuctl beUiml lo continue tbeit nioumiog. A poreon often died awuy 
from his houao, and freqiimitly away from his town. 

’When a man died his irivea woidd tlirow off their dresses and wear old fuga 
(aoraetiinia tlmy would go absolulely nekisl) pick up anything bolonging to liiin— 
his cliaii, spear, pipe, mug, knife, shield, hloukeL—any thing llmt Qiitt cauio to hand, 
and Imving covered their bodies with a coating of clay they would parmia the 
town in ones, or twos or tlirets, ciyiiig bitterly mid calling uiwii Itiiii to return to 
them. At times in their crying they would stop and say; ^ He is gone to so and 
so, we will go and End him," and away they wuiilii start off in a buHiucas-liko 
fashion in aeorch of him. Tliis they would keep up fur a day or twu, then the 
women of the towd would bodack tbeuiflolveii with oreepeia, vines, leaves, and 
bundles of twigs, and forming Lliemsetvea into a proccaaiou would niareh through 
tbe town chanting the prattes of the deceased. Men would po-'tit and arm 
tiiemselves aa for a Bgiit, and would imitate blm acts of the duccaiUHi as a warrior, 
and if he bud becu remarkable for hghting on tha river lliey would get up a ahum 
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caiiD^ figlit in Ilia hi^tiDUf^ Fifteen Ui twenty cnnDe^, laden with men ormetl with 
sponra, filiiehla nnd giiiis, would go through uE the nu^nu^uviniid oF b iiitiuie river 
light, firing their gun^ pretending tf> llirow their spcon^ or cJdlect them with their 
^hieldB, oircluig rr»uttd eucii otlier amid shouta of tlicir prowe^^ or laughter at tlioEie 
who lost Lhdr Imlanee and fell in the river. Tlioae uohoie w^oiild etowd oiuiig the 



haulv ftnd yell out direetinjii^, apjirobatiQn^ and encourugenient to their friends in 
the ojinoGBL It an nni using and interK^Ling sight and ^med to lio tlteroiighly 
enjoyed Iputh hy aetom and spectators. This they czdled ti,rmMa = to pmuse* 
glorify, from cmla = to sing aljtHit, 

1 he graves were of throe kinita: 1, ^Vheu the grave was dug deep enough u 
cutting was made at the siiie to hiy Uie corpse iu so that 
the earth did nut prf^sa on the bo<ly^ Lima; 2. A notch 
wafi cut in the earth along the two sides alRiiit 2 feet from 
the bottom ami plMiks or sticks were laid aerosa niter tho 
body was put in pcisitioii, and the eailh w'aa thmivn on tlio 
sticks. (A ajid It uotches or leclges to take pbiitka dr s tieks)i By 
this means the earth was kepi frtun ecnitocl with the eofliin 
11 An ordinary etraight-aided hole and the eaiili pul cm the 
body. 1 and 2 were for itu|}ortant men—^tlajse wbo^a fuxiiUies 
ooiild afford ti^ pny for tlie coflin and tluj better kind of gravei and Ko. 3 was for 
tho cominon people. I'here was no stu^eial Ume fur burying, niul iiu partkidar 
position for tlic grave and tNiirjiae, 1 iiavo known ihtm to bury their tiead at 
difTercnt limes, in the lunming, afternoon, and evening. Moat hiaijes were buried 
in one or other of the liouses (or nciir to tbeni) liclouging to the decoasoilt 
eonacqueutly tho p^isition of the gruvo do{3Cnileiil on wlicther the house rau east 
and west, or north and south, nr wliether the row of owned hy Um 

deceased was paridlel or at right angles to the river. 



In the old days it was the eustoiu to kill two slaves ami put oite under the 
head os a pillow, and one under the feet of tho corpse.. In every family of 
^jiorlance there was a slave wife, who went Ijy the iiaiiie of mtiila nd<iko,imd it 
ImUcatcd that she was to be buried alive with lior dead husbmd, [f, liowcver, 
this wife liiul a child before her huahiiiid lUed, then uiiotlicr woiuan took her 
places young w'oiuan was generally Hekciod for this doubtful honour. The 
Dumber of wivea buried in thu grave was in proportion to the man^a wealth and 
imi»rtancc, bui lit always made certain of ooe^tho tm^tt We were able 

eventually to i^enamule them to stop tliis cu^toui, bill it was not until we hod 
gained their couljilenoo and goodwill by nearly Lhru& years of n^idenoa among 

lllQlIL 

After the c®mii bad Inxn |uU iu Hit emve, men «mie forwitrU. nud tailing „ 
spear, calk'd miOD tiie spirits of tiiose the dcccajBul Ijud kiHitd in yr^f attend 
their conqueror iu the spirit world, atid every tUuii the muiie ^oa neutiotied or an 
order giveu a thrusit w»* luiwle wiili a sjiear, TIih perten whose funend X attended 
had kilted seven petrous, and their skidla ft-ere at the base of tlie wild ti^ tree ' 
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m front of his house; Diffetoiit c^6d on the different spiritSp ftud so a# 1 
could uncertain it ivos those who boe^ all the particniars of the elaJn, the 
circumBtaui^ attending thei? death that had to cdl on them to attend and obey 
Lha dftceasetL It seemed to mo that by giving details of the person kUlecl the 
spirits could make no mistake ag to who was meautp amJ by giving detaila of the 
manner of death there eoutd be no loistake that a cliiim m their aorvico wa$ 
established. Some brass n>da were buried in the g?ave^ and apears, kiitvt^ and two 
or three other things were put in the eofiiii. Over tlie grave a shelter waa often 
witli a rough table under ii. On this table were put bottles^ eaucepans^ platea> niugs^ 
otcL; under and at its aide were put stools and cheira^ Itut evej^'thing waa killed/' 
broken. All the natives told me that the articles were killed to keep people 
from stealing thoni^ yet tJiey luwl an idea that the things thus displayetl not only 
sorvcd as a inenionto of the decease<l but lie1|>ed Idiiii in h.is present state, in some 
indohnable way, Undoubt^fdly they had foi^otten the reason for killing'' the 
articles. The stealing leason was not saffleieut to meet the ease, as no one would 
be found witli so much hardihood as to rob a grave, they had too wholesome a fear 
of spirits to do that; besides detection would have been easy and dire punishment 
follow the theft. 

A man while mourn Lag for a rela tive or a wife w^ould w^esr tags* or an old 
atring fish net, and would allow lib body to go imrubbed with oil ami camwood 
jjowdor* Otter disregard of one's pemotuil ap|»eamnee was a sign of great grief 
for the dcpartotL lien also at times wore a woman^e drees instead of a nmn^s Ln 
token of sorrow, and would shave half the hiiir off, or do it ap in little huuehes or 
knots, and shave tho hair olf the spaoca betw^een them. Some would rub their 
bodi^ with clay* Tile miales were fmd varied ac4.-onling to nearness or 

n?iDoteDe$s of relationship. I ttdnk in eoroe ease® they exldbited real sorrow, bat 
ill the majority of cases there w“aa more noise and show, than grfet 

Rarely did a man give way to ctying, ami if his dearest friend died (not his 
relative) he would exhibit no sign of iiunireiug^ not because ho did not feel sprrnw^ 
but liecuuae he did not v^ant to nttmet attention to hiiijaelf as a pereoii who 
mourned for one w^ho was nut Ills relative It would have been most unusnaJ, and 
besides II he had shovi'n signs of mDnmiiigi, folk would have cons tan l!y i|u@tiouod 
him as to which of his family was doait 

The following notes I sent to ilie Folk-I^re Society in IDOTt and they were 
published in their Joamu/ for March, I9D8:— 

" One day 1 eaw an old woman whom I knew very well, sitting in the centre 
of a ring of fire* and upon enquiry I foutid that ahe had had much to do with 
preparing a corpse for burial, and at ilte dose of tlie ceremony die was purified by 
the fire being lit iiround her. lu iny unpublished dictionary of the Ngola 
language, I have the following word and tto explanation : Tumbujtia^ to purify by 
fire a person who has touches) a dead body. A ring of lirQ made of small sticks 
endreles the per^Ui who takes a leaf, drici it, orunchoa it m the fist, and sipriukks 
it on the fire, moving the hands ovet the fife ring ; when the fire goes ont the 
Voh. XXJCIX, 2 Jl 
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tufungi! Ukc3 li<>1t{ nf the i)ersim by the litUe ftnyer mid lifto his or Iter arm, 
AmotfUi ^oJo^Tp, (uid the peteott comes fmn the finMimJe purified, 

one day in the Moueeiube village I saw aa incident that recalled 
Tam tl’Shantor to ray luiud. TJiere had lieen n death in the faiiiUy, and the 
lelativos had just perforiued. all the nccfsisaiy ritea and ceremcnies, and were 
returning to their homes. A small trench aomo twenty feet long was dug with a 
hoe, Tlic relativos took up their position on the side of the trench neatest to tlm 
gtBVf*. tlie ngamja stood on the other side, and his asiLstant placed at UiO end 
of the trench with a large calaltash of water. At a signal the water was jKiiired 
into the trench, and while it was running llio n^asga look each [lereon by the 

hand, and ..ibling an iucanUtion, pulled hint or her over the running water. 

When all hail been pulled ovor one by one the water was allowed to run miiil 
tba calabash wna empty. 1 asked the reason of the coEeiiiony, and they told mo it 
was to keep the spirit of their htmed relative from following thenL" 

At the fniicral of a man tliero is more nr less firing nf guns, ueeurding to tlio 
imjmrtaHue t*f the deceased. This they suy in to ensure for hint a good entninoe info 
= the nettier world, a place situated somewhere tiudergrotiml. When tlio 
departed spirits hear the firing they itnpiire who is cuEuing, mid luok towards the 
entraucti and preiiare to give the new comor a welcome in pruporlion tu the noise 
lieing made at his funeral. The spirit of the diaieosud waits near the entrance t'J 
L^iujo while they decorate his vorjise, riig the grave, kill the slaves and ivifc who 


are to accompany him, then ooiiiea the firing, the entranev and the welcome. If 
the deceased has been a grc$ai fighter tlie family will orruiige ooci,asional!y a sham 
fight ill hia honour for some two or throe yenrs after his diaitln 

I hiring tlie tinsl f«w hours after tfic death of a woman nearly all her female 
neighbour and relatives cry us though tlioir hearts worn hnjken, but tlie neat day 
lliey coinmenoc dancing, and conlinuo to do bo at short intervals for live or ail 

days. Tho htisband lures a professional dancer to not as master of the 
Ceremonios. 

If the family of tho deceosoil luau were troubled with much Bk-knc®, and a 
W'iteh doctor saM iluil it was due to tho disaatisfoctlcn of the spirit of such on one 
hee^iwo no olToriiig ha<i latoly lieon made to him. then the famUy would kill a slave 
08 H sactifioe, and send him with a inesugo lo their troublcsotuc relative, and n 
I(»i|tu»t that Jio wouhl not cause them any further misfortune. Wo induced them 
to give up Lilia custom, but the tinmnnia ooea oomiiretniMd the matter by burving 
in tho gmvo of their decosaeii relative some hro®, tods equal to tlie price of a slave. 
Tlrnoccmiion was as follows :-Tho river was rising rapidly ami llooiihaE tlio low 
lying town of Monsetnbe, and ns tho water toao higher and higher tli« headmen 
met together to decide whet was to l« done to enute the river to auleido T attended 
tho eonferena, which lasted throe houra. Tlmy Buggested one reasou after miother 
for tlw Hoixl. wid at lost they wero of a onanimou* opinion that the father of 
tho moil present was angry with hia family for alighting him so lonsr and u 
hisdUapproloition he hail c«iac<] tlio river (River Congo) tliua to m 
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oiiljr wav to secuire its subBi<Iin{> was to throw a liumaLU ancrifioo into the river. I 
protested strongly against this murder, and pointful out to them that in order to stop 
the river from rising they should send their " raiti doctor " 500 miles up river to 
stop the ruin from falliog, and thus allow the waters to siilistde. They answeied 
that tliorr ” ruin doctor” wonlil have no power if ho went su far, as ho could stop 
the rain only in hie oivu. district. We had a long Uilk, and at last they were per¬ 
suaded nut to til row II person into the river. They cum promised the uiuLter^ and 
got up It mimic canoe tight in honour of the dtssatislied spirit and scattered 600 
brass rods in the river—the price of a slave—^in lien of a human sacrifice. A sliort 
time after the river begun to snbsicle and all were aatislied with the result of tho 
conference and their coiuprotuise. 

At a town ulxive Mousemlje on one occasion, some years l^efote the nbove 
incident, they decideil to thr<:)W a slave into the river and theone.seIected waa blind 
in one eye. He was thrown in, but tuinichow got loose and swam ashore, and told 
the people that the spirits ilid not want a one-cye<l person, so they had set him free 
and sent him liack. tty his wit he saved liU life. 

Tlie women monrnecl frotu three to six months according to the imiiortimce of 
their husband, i.r., they put np a nmgh screen el rough grass walls near the grave 
ami sal and talked anti ermd or chanted as they felt inclined. They were not 
Buppooed to go to their farms or jviy visits,or engage in any of their former occupations, 
and os they could not go regularly tu the hiruis their food was meagre so they were 
also said ” to fast" for that period. At the end of ihc mourning and fasting they 
washed, donned their Iwtter dresses, and were distrihutcil among the heirt of their 
deceased husbaud. See also Section XXXVH. '\VtiHJW& 

If a stave committetl suicide liw muster would threw his l>ody into the river: 
hut a free man who cummitted suicide was buried in a. slialtow grave with Ittlle or 
no ceremony because he lual died liy Ids own liaud. Women were buried with the 
saino ceremony os a man, and in acconlance with 1 1 leir position ui the town. Wlien 
a woman dies, wlio is held in much Iioiiour by the other women in tlm town as a 
goo<t fanner and one who Itos taught them much and frequently about farm work, 
and under whoso leadership they liave liecti successful, they will, a few days after 
her dentil, furm a procession, decorate themselves with leaves and twigs, and dance 
aud chant her praises dirougb the town, and will then go to the fanu and hoe up 
and plant a large bed of ca^va for the use of tiie deceasetl woman's family. The 
family will supply the ilanccre with augur cane wine for this festivity. Tlds is 
called Munirvihe from M/onfr^sterns of cassava plauL 

In 1800 I saw in Bonjoko—a town just below Monsembe — the entrance to u 
house fi feet by 8 feet pave<] with skulls, and it was customary not only to use skulls 
in this way but also to pnt the skulls of eucluies at the liaae of palm trees, and to 
USB thero as foot stools. The ticsire wus, by these imliguities, to insult ibo fallen 
enemy, and to have snioe bold on the spirits of those slain in war that tliev might 
attend their conqueror in the s]iirit laud, as seen above. 
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Stri’l'LSHEKTAAY NOtKii TO PAET 1 (WjlWl, pp, 97 - 136 )> 

Seciion II. p. 99, Pehbosal OBHAHErra. 
it* orn&metitatiun during pregiumey. About three tmKithu befod; otuilinetnent 
the “ medicine man" ontniueiite the woman’s body with coloured pigments 

attch as wldte dmlk. blue earth, and red cauiwood ^Kjwder, utid he tie« wme k'slleta 
of palm fronds rouml the woman's ntok. Tliese pigments and frotsdlet'i are eharina 
to eoAiire tho easy dciivoiy of a healthy child, " Mcdicjnes’* are also ruljbed on 
the woman's stomacli to bring sncoess to her hnEbond and family in their hunting 
and hnhtng expedition; and the wotnati from the time of putting im the above 
charms must live in ImT own house, and have no further intorCfOum with her 
husband until the child is horn and weaned. When the hsa anicared the 

pigmentfi, etc., on tlie pregnant woman he plawjs a tabu on certain foods, hut not 
the same for all wniuen. One woman would not be alloweil to eat one kind of Ssb, 
and another a di He rent kind, while anotlicr might not be permitted to eat the flesh 
of hippopotamus. Or goat, or antBlclpl^ 

Section XI, ji. ItKi. MEiALLtiKivv. 

The social jioaitiou of a smith aiiiong the natives waa very high, and he was 
reganled with as much resiuKt os a professional man is in Europe. The natrvos 
thought that the smith waa not only ivisa and skilful, hut that he practised witch¬ 
craft iu onlcT to perfonn his smithing preiJCrly. Jfo one was alJow wl to atop over a 
smith's 6re, nor blow it with his month, nor spit into it ss either of these actions 
would itoUuto the fire,nnd thus cause ijctd workmanahip. Any person fiolluting the 
fire would have to compensate the smith by the ftiiymciit of a heav}' fine. A 
blacksmith taught his son ttie tmde, hut would not take an apprentice on any 
consideration. It mtial be remembered that the word "aon (niKitUft Uk) covem a 
wider relationship than iu English, as the male children of the smith's brothfrs and 
aistere would bo regarde<l, and spoken of, as Ids sons, I'x, all hia nephews arc his 
Bona 


Section XIV, p. IIS. Eire. 

When the nativee wautei] to make a new fire, as they tlid under certain coii- 
dilioas, tlmj took n piece of Uoputnhu tree for thn lower stick and any kind of 
wood for tho upper one. The top stick was not twirled hut rubbed up and dowTi 
tho lower atick. This fire was calleil ntt«y* wa yojtji, i.e., newly origiituted fire, 
not a fire lighted from anotlier one; fetiah fire was made by the above process. 
Some people would have their fooil cooked only by such a Ere for fear of witelwnift, 
Eire was extinguiahed eitlier by pouring water uti ll, nr by dividing the 
burning loga; but the mwrya tew yaiya waa never voluntarily allowed to go out 
hut ahould tJie rain put it out, either a new fire was made by nibbing the sticks 
togetlwr (in more recent times with flint and steel, and in these days wkh uintdies) 
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or Was prucm!@d ftoiii a Itouliby puiisau; but under no oonaidemtioii from one who 
is being' treated by ad ttgfinjffit for to do so would be to rtitt the risk of OAtching the 
Rickness from wdiiidi the pAtient waa sufferiug. 

To tlirovr eali oti a fire will vAase a aopef-Abmniiuioe of rein to fall. On the 
Lower Congo 8 aU U ro^arded <is omiAing the rein to slop when thrown on a fire, and 
U only losorltNl to when the fArme are being destroyed by very lieavy reme, and 
the efforts of the *' luedicfue iuad " Are not sneccssfuL 

Witebnifl Are held leaponAible for the liglituiug; but when the ni/anifu ya frHia 
elBspe his hands and saj-b ; *’ Ua !", the lightning will pass without doing any 
duniAge, 

There wna a fire found in the forest eolled micri/a nm —plioaphorescenoe 

from dead wood. Uternlly, the ope’s fire, as it was supiiosati to tiave been left by the 
n,vnn(/u=the anthropoid ape. 

Section XV, p* 114. Food, 

The people Ate a black, nice smelling mud called ngttwt. It was preixired by 
the libiiixA i»cople in thurnughly ddisl bklls and sold bo the Botoki folk at Muri' 
somlie, who if they ren short of it, would break aLibinBo tnade siiuoeiJftn ojtd nijiblo 
off pieces of it until they were able to renew their supply of mud Italia The only 
reason given was that it was (dee to eat. Proginmt women ate a light clay called 
rmo/o. 

Many natives now believe tliat European salt (Mojifiwd) qonses sleeping 
sickness so they will not touch it, but use native made salt (ntcAintr) in its place. 

Section XVI, p. 121, Cannhialisu. 

Tlie Boluki folk ate human llcah for the ptcoaure of it, and the pobus of the 
hands were regarded as deliciides, although the whole liatid was said to Kavii much 
fat in it. Tliore was no euphemistic terui for human fiosh used unioug them; 
and the bones, after being picked, were thrown away anywhere. The women 
ttirifing tlie Boloki did not eat human fiesh, and they neither cooked it nor touched 
iL The men cooked it for themselves In saucepans, specially reserved for the 
purpose, and, although they did not believe ilmt die tpialitiea of the person eaten 
ware imparted to them, yot they thought that hutnaui fiesh Lad s boneliciat elTect 
on those who ate it, for if a person had bad ulcere he would quickly lose them 
after eating such flesh. Humnn desh was aover eaten with cassava, but always 
with pUntun, as the latter enhanced the flavour of the meaL In Mw-enga anti 
Budra both men and women ate human flaah togethnr, and also in some parts of 
tlie Bangala district. 

Dead bodies floating down the river were drawn to laud and eaten by some, 
but not by all \ some had no objection to eating relatives by marriage, and even 
their wives, but they never ato their blood relations. When Bgliting tliey woidd 
not eat one killed on their own side, hut if they captured the body of on enemy 
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they ‘vrould eat it with guflto, I Itave tlieiu eat jiuch^ aiid 1 hiive known t^cm 
ljury thijm oF their own aide killed in a war. ITie nmd and feeini-mtul wcmld drink 
bloodir and otbem, although they reluaed to drink it. woold dip their hands m the 
hliKid of a akin pcmon and smear it over ihetr fae<is. 

Section XVI1, p. 122. NARO>'ncs, 

Su{far<an€ wine ^—See p. 119 for tliB mode of nmkiiig, and cnatomB reiatlug 
drinking, augar-eane wine. The drinkijig of siigar-CAwewine made thani ”Jolly" 
dnink^ not mad and r|narrekome drunk aa did imported apirJtSL Palm winewaa 
dnink^ but jt wae not u common drink as on thf* Lower Congo. JWmn* an Indiau 
lieinji, woa used, hut very iurrcqueiilly ; but lanyi, n heuip Jiiat iuip^irted from the 
Kasai River, is getting into favour. It has ditTer^mt efTecU on difTerent folk j some 
t^ome talkatlvej otlicrs stupid and quiet \ same think they are going to die, and 
othem dance and yhont, while others again have frightening visions of the deaiU 
These, together with tol>$cco, ate only used by tlie men. During recent years 
suiifF taking hoa l«Mii intTOditced fitnq i!ic D>wer Congo. 

Section XXlll, p, 123. HuiiTtNU, 

He hiiTiling d&ffA, —Tl*c nffan^a ji'w. bikes the selected dog and puts in 

its mouth and nose the juice pressed from a orushENl shrub* called t* 

make it a good hunter. Wlieti such a dog dies it is uot eatcu like otlier dogs, but 
k buried in a mut like a child, for it is a fetish dog^ and hence is supposed to have 
a kind of spirit, which if not properly treated will bring bod luck to its former 
owner. 

The hunter who make^ traps = noose trap^) for bush piga and 

burrowing animals must have no sexual iutcreouroo from the time of making the 
trap imtd he has cangUt something in it* aud luis eaten iL 

The natives thought tluit the splriu of the decease who inhabited 

the foreste Imd power to turn ilic auiiimis aside from the tmiie^aud render them 
uiefTective* so tlie first thing to be done was to call the j/d who 

brought his mats with hie charma and Bame vaueejraiie, and after going through 
a aecrei ceremony which laibeMl a iky he |™ninwl the spirim of tlie locality where 
the trap woa set (or wos to be st?t) cltkI shut thom up in a aaucepan. Again, all 
tho&e concerned in the hunt must chow xtxl pe|qicr and the pulp of the nmii/u fruit, 
and, if any one refused cat this mix turn oi could uot spit it out properly, it 
was ukon as ati lulverse ouiciknud they did not proceetl with tin; himt, AVhen 
the nganifa iwl shut up the spirits in his oaucepsn, and the omen was light* the 
niflii wjie started the proceedings and two or ihnie frienik went and put up the 
Bpetir tiwp* From iho time vf puttitig np the trap until an uuiiual was killed in 
it and eaten ihisse men hml no intereoum with women* otherwise their luck would 
be bod. 

■ 711,11 limrti.aw oE Uir variuu* •rill Ij* L-spkiiied In l»t« attii^ps. 
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Tliesa cuBtonts refer to tht liiiiitiuji! of riejibiiita, hippoiiotami, and other 
lai^o gHtue, TIh) nmn who was rtisiwrisiblc for erecting the trap led tlie hunt, and 
when the aniniiil vre* caught no one lowched it until the leader ripped open ita 
stouiiich. 

Section XIX, p. 125. FinUittc. 

Fiaheruien while making their traps (unt/rir) must net have any aeiual 
inteTconrae, and Ihb prohihition continues until the trap has caught some fish 
anil the eoid fish has liceu eaten. The reatiiction may last fiowe weeks or only 
a few days. 

Tlie following ia an exteuRiDD of the paragraph on ravxh 128 Tho 
river is full of spirits i^ingolU) and if these heurtl the proper names of the 
flahcis they ndght so work ngaiiiBl tlie tishermen tliat they would catch little or no 
Hsh. »o the iisheruieii hide their identity under the general name 

Again, when a roan londs witit Ids fiah the buyer iiiiist not addroes him by hi* 
[iraper imnic, but a» or the spirits may hear it, and eittwr mark him «s one 

against whom they will use their influsnese another time, or they will impoverish 
the Bell just caught, so that the inon’e chances of a good price will be lout, Honco 
he can the one who breaks tliis mis pay him heavy damages, or compel him 
to sell the tish at a good price to reatora his luck. 


im 


ON TEN’A FOLK-LOKE. (PAKT II.) 

Bt Tfte Eev. J, jCTrt, S.J. 

^ITE following notcj are in coutmiiatioii of njy fcmner articlo, publLtlied in tlie 
JovTiwti of tht Ro^i Anthfopotogitcd IndUvte^ voL xnviti, pp. 2PS-367, 

Albdyar tcnlodnye. 

Tht OwL 

Babe-ton'aka mtaii. AQ-no-ted'oih, 

Thdr'-childreQ iliere*iLre. H#-go«^!hiintinji!p 

an^no-ted'oUi* 7m ku 
Mti Anil j^[iiu 

mite ko-ncnkf^JelkoiL Tiie ko 

tt^tjkufi tae-teyD. 

Bhe-wfut 
yfitftiii tinflnjl 


Hedo, teedeuL 

Te-UiH^ 
EMin. Hp-duen 

lonmo ko ims-Vt 

^bilci ihij hlB-wife 

Ts© yutii 


Vil-kimka 
A^nuMTicd-i^liie 
mj^enip ko 
tJio 

nn-no-tolloyo, 

tv'b-goDQ-h ustinff, 

III niysx 

out wBdt And tWervmd Dn'tba-lijgh^i&iilc 

\iikAii2l futmtlaii. Arurriyei 

pn tbisYnkon ube-looVed. AiKl-theii ita.jh^ over 
na-iTiileraltl', t$otlenL Aruttiyei ynka 

U-ninrung«ma, Ami^th^n tbore{Mi) 

fili tadletlet; arumyfd 
maybe ■ke-brpke-wijid j and tlirii(froB) 

^ yar ne-no-Hevo. 

fierbdjM (in) the-hpiiM lAe^wpnt Wk 

^ yudoq yurru ni-niyo. 

BbPMJrmeil-up aikcl down to-tbAU|jlju7fl 

iiol^kAna kedeniled{Sr, taedunL 

blood b^Kttitei-ed-ovffr, it-ta-uid 

roderelo* taedent T«ieymtsQ ko te 

-hcgaihtnHl^it it-U-tmiA, At.d.lh«i(i 4 ,) ih* her 

yithimta, taeyorotae ko 

ahe-bdiJud-ltp nmt.tb&u ih^ 

Tfl© ttSdo rodOdleildaiaeQ 
And ttip'iiijjliL PoUbfling-i^^aaeiL 


Anirfljol 

Acd-tben 

Taeyerotae 

And-thgn 

no-i]etLu]i 


And tbit bit-vlffr 
Nriknats^u 

la-bath Hlirecilonj 

runten kor 


r 

acriHi Kadilenly a-?«bb]t 

mo 

kfintnkot 

ke<l£illetK:lA^ 

fain 

NhopIdecB 

adibdE'thing-hL 

nj4> 

koiitoko 

no-kodetort!. 

hii 

■houJderi 

it-fell-down. 


Tseyemtae 

And-tben 

tot-yUetla 

pho-diiltribnted-it. 


yi-no-rotJuiip 

BboHdothrd -lliLiEU, 

atftar* 

pheMmiai. 


Ttteyerotse 
A&cl-Uieii 
ril' t^irujid 

peril AjH mttnwbUe 
ted'a ii<>*ideyo, 

mhii cKfcnf-ljank 

DiaHji^Hladle’iba, 

XJ 0 -JULm'orv-not 
** To-tleiyomn 

^ ^VluLi^happpiioil-tiP-tiiPtu 

mbeiifiiii/* Arurfiyet 

I^y-uf-thofn*' Tbrti; 

JK>luu te-detii: 

woniiui i 


Tseyerut^ 
And-thru 

Iluyei tuiir 

ihe-wcnb Then there 
T&eyertJtso yurru 
And there 

ytLi ye yel 

hoiiBP it with 

te-tciinka 
hpr~c|iUilreti(tO') 

ruuten 

iiiddanlj 


f6Y4 m)ta 

|berhapa tin? 

roiitcti 
nnpKpvctedlj 

tto y 

a-dUh In 

nt^ideyci. 

ah#-went-1mck 

eina mite 

them m1m> 

tetfektAen yi-mtiitiOn. 
atl-of^Lhejai thov-dlod 


t^yii^rotne ra-iio-kaJ-maii(utilo+ Aruruyei 

pjid then Pho-pnnhpm-ftlong.tin^-wall. .\nd-tUn 

Amniyel tlxati role!, Aruriiyel ko 

A^d-Uien the^y it-io-mid. Aiid-then the 

royidui'nO'nklUalaD. To'toUotDn letlo. 

he-clwn^.hinwea After-tliu he-Mil* 

tOHlinina ?" yelni. «Balta 

whfnu-ytKt'Hy I* he-^yn-to-lier. “Tbev 

‘'Tn-nukyorbwD r" „l 

“ ’Wh*!. J»p|«:n«l to-theni I■ h^y., 

notU iU6kot 

ri«nr,r,J «o-iWU«V f.w.nt, 


mh4.* 

hut 


Aruriiyet: 
And-thtu: 
rodenUion, 
arv-all^ieaii, 

Anirtyel ko 

And ihtin 

aruniyel 

ajjd-thoii 
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uotura kor iia-nilemKL 

over^tbero A^n&bbLi 

uokkoD 
blood 

no^nesejo. 

I'cnmo-tMhck. 

Tisejerotse 
ADd-tben 

rodi>-rt>der^tl&kp 

It-ham-g^nt-in-hEf-mmA^ 

Del an tsen mflCtl&t-i?-!u 

it'beiDg did-ifoti-kiiow 

yuttinj tan 

oTfr'tiifrine indeed 


Am ni-Ho'Oj mtirnyel taura 

Thuir I^went, lUiii-thaii tbi-'« 

yi Todftraalo; eito yel ke 

in I'gBtber?d-it; it wiib horu 

arumyel anteyi la-nidsyyrr 

■oddbim it-iW'that tliej-dieiL'' 

tan‘a: yoi katae 

mnn ? “ Her with wrong 

lukAnil 
blwd 

tan 
indeed 

Taa tit-nilieiiitle!]taa m 
Anil wbT'U^it tb^t 


ked&aUedilr. Am tiu 

vru-eaittelieil^bouc. Ibere iah 

Eita raboro letlmata: 

Tint f or-tbwu I-boiled: 

te-deni, mkeni. ku 

be-iauif it-ifl-uid. tiiAt 

ttitlitan 1 Ken 6 ? ktdru kika 

ihiPKinr i h-h I Trvly m-animal'B 

ko te-narafia ? *' mi^etii, ‘^D^ati 

tLflt wliiizb-T^oa-nsed T* he-paj^ft-to-ber. ^Tbftt-day 

Ta.ka"ka-3a:-keradiiiordTMit ni! 
LwikB^iUmek-bj-i-braiiEh-iii-that-plRw I 


rabe Ua mtzeui "Ken yei ji-rwiiyon, tni f 

them nmr jou-ntT" be^FP-to-her. “ Wbal willi liiTfrlbay-gtn^thttjj, do-jou-kiiowt 


Tf^'ta'd rabe kentekc^t ra-no-vcinam! ” Animyel iifllkatl^ dKa-nittan; 

Wby-Wt their pboulderp jua-did-uot-piit-it-oii!" Aad-tJujn a-aark pli^tDok-ont: 

eite vi ko ra 3 m Jtd ji-muiyone eiba mUe m-no-niloL 

it in tluj they it with gnsw-up that nimy jihe-piit-nMur-tItfl-’wa I. 

Amniyaf mnton yi-na-radideno. Tae ynr raitAan ra-rtdeb 

And-thea laddenly thay-wue-lMjck-to-life^ And nWnt evenoig it-ii-getiing, 

taedezd. Amruye! n^rd ko ten'a mnwti tka-mniyo, teedeni: ‘*LediV, 

it-i^^id. Anddhcti parliapi the inAii ^ddeiily Hpoke^aut, lt-ie^ia1d: **8he^4titB, 

tutbtau['' tsedeni j ‘^kakn ant^t niikfidKaten iii-taltlete E 

tbat'iivisrward-ana T'' he-eajij it in p-^bortrwbile-agu which-nmrly-died 1 

Kan ma ko taldal, im!'* ydtiL '"Netur, 1110 yel taka 

Wliat hor IroiB baj-com^dortlit wbatf" he-a&jra-to-lier. ^Quiokp whicb with op 

rAltlu kar&i^jifo kantaye, raborn ido no-ranitnih^ nor aukdilul 

tbe^Aled-brK«a yoii-prvp it^aeeDiBp for-them iniide bring^ngiui^ tbe?»o cblidrfn 

kiin yftn }i*iiil1bna I ^ mkeni. iliiiniyel tii talyti, 

are <Hdy vhi>-we I'* he^yi-to-1ior. And'then out abe-wentp 


key) QiMltdemktfieu. Uzuii )na kalii, Araniyel 

haFing-put'Oci^bar-iiaitteEUL Tho-dny^ thv And-tb<9n 


tm itio 
maybo hi 


no-uleyoL Lereua toaitBc r&Mrtie. me tat^e 

Sikerntpioioa in-tmdeCMxa running, im luuk 


mdetudle, nede 

elo^itfd, fnMulo 


no-ileknl; tor tomtitj yo torfla koi Diltflp 

•be-hrought i ber-diddren to ibo^btributeddti and lUi bT^jut bnlf nlw^ut^ 


dte tHU ka ne-datlkut, eite ye tae m oilkk (ei to-kiin tse)* 

tbie emborp on Hhe-pat, thiA bini to iLbe |^noe>d (tho her-huEib&nil tok 

Ze&iidletilk. 2HtSt6k+ tae yur tiilnatru mor keaaltut Torotlor 

Hfl-begau-to^aock-it He^autke-it^ and mmn lung^wbila at-it be-irtiokedL Tbeni-aft*F 
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Kbv\ JbttIL— 0^1. JVii't? 


rild yuDortf^ M no-jinitoit io**ot li^n. Tfitiekt^ lu-diiiiL Tuur 
tEiAy.U from uw lu^frat-U bAck hm-mifi LuitwL Eatin-ly iitt-wljobs, Tbc^i? 

yenitad, rant'ojj to-roko. Animyet ku tiit? Ll5rui-ti^iL 

Mb^toolu^nt-it^ it-hafl-U.«4^ten to^rtdd^wli^rre. AjiiJ tbcu ihlt Itm in-boaci 

roniiletuL rnz5, lo-mdukGtt 

at-tlw-«nd^ lui^'bHQ^iiihbJed aligUtly, it-U-wliitiRk 

to to^nel’aue r' ydpL . I 

thia iffhieh-you-hadf" Rke-viyi^to^bim. ^Vtal 


yciiiL Xfie 
he-Ray^uto-lier. And 

an-m>salt*ot8, 

Iw-vftiiL buDtlog-A^n^ 

yutuko kok£kii-kA! 

np afoK-qu&rter 

TfKirotudlenok. 

We-jtJiVi-tluj-iicwa, 


r6)!*t ^ Ken & t rwE"on-lo 

flligtttlyi “ Wliflt) did-jou-«Ai 

ms'ont^ an Lei tefcfaii” 

XhU^'U UiertfuFia I-give-l^-bock,* 


n51“ko tlet^ rorilet Eite kodoiile rstte 

then-nuiybe tlitMiight passtKi The (nextymeroifig theu 

tsediini. Tetni ade iLmu ruleL Amtisyei 

it bi-wdx Ui (^kiiu) vitliuHt ibc'day inuetaL Asd-tltfS 

royi U^rimn, tycdenL Yidw 

m-Qii^hoEe ^e-brou^t, lit wi^came-ag^n^ 

Ko-nsiJbktaa to-roeliln/" If^loiiL Ttirotatt yurra 

rb9M>H}uld''bv>capntKi I^id-ii£kbi* ^ Th“* 

lu tsedeuL fialCtf ketntlmats, cuiskhu, ko 

wc la -go nll-l43g]eQie^p” va mj. And ibe-bciiJed^c^iie, tka 

j'pn-kerd'oit Tbio rordlci. Eit kodutit^i mJta 
' TLo-tiight iwiB«d. Tbe (fttsi^momiug thtu 

ni ratalilall, ratieineiiL TBeyerotflaralu; yiirni ul-mniiiatL 

thify.l*gan-to.ga, thv-WiMiiid. Aod-lhtti. ihar, 

Ill ™^*^**^^^^* rolaau lulte nefikoka^iiiuTiUaiie tc-tutl’iui, 

r b«t^.ta-iUy. Thei* fftim algo thitlg».tllJl^^^o■*)n.«rU^^J(»^M») 

mUam. teniga. Ttfitfilukfikfi a-mltlutUsej,, 

Th«-h»ttJ<r.wMLft* h^vijig-(»««v 
kotil, ttaniliikuka a-mltlat Arutuyo! ko 

Ajid-thea tlw 


tbiliter 

eoltnn. 

wotnao ■ 

yurru 

Lliitber 

Yumt 

Tlierp 




aohau, 

vnuian. 


tinHicEi: tse 

rt^i»-itald; aiwl 

lUD-kiki 
bar-buaba&fl 


uu^Tio-tafleyo tonmo, tlfy^kS 

f«-|;Dii»^jj.tb«^buiit wbilo* at-Wie 


Ifido, 

Riaya, 


tiuje^iiL 

Hbi^ip-aaLd. 


Amruy^ji 

And-Ukea 


iDor 

tO“bet 


ti$enrpt8j 

WiHcacue^ 


HUKeuJ j 
aba-in-tald; 


** Vou-kiipw 


itPO 

ypndor 


Jiiu-un 

^ilder-brotber 


tiUftn 


hj 


riiiy^nu Tmyevotm 

tallsar, miipnL Aruniyel 

nu-ar wtao citsan a™ mc tscilftiiL 

yDUMliW-brckibar kidcml ■tamtiojk by diiid,' ^ 


ronteri 
iuddeuly 

fio-kiln 

riU 

perhap* 
Kode 

** Toa-kaw^ 


taedoiiL Royidai-no-TOdileuuj. dsta do-daill..’ii.n 

ll*-cdeau««d-htttiwdL Linii™ ^ 

(ku-iauiyo, miHMiL “A! U^i iaj:,.- 

hll.*pok^^-^n^t, Iw-SMud. «Ah [ tan |' 


Ariiruyei todle’ih, 
Aml-tlieD he-siid ^ ££6 I' 


tPnma. 

while. 


To-rotfcroD ronton 
ThereBLTliaj luJdanly 

iisiKenl "Bode 

^"■^^ya-lo-ber. ** Yoo-kiiov 
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t)U-ur titaui am altli, muteiii," yetni ko 

^uur-ddvi'-Wutbitr indeed bjr JJimI. lie-k-wtl," elifr-saji'to-Uiiu Out 

lao-'cL “Kea 4 tse tfi-dinitae ett yorotse rfirfln netsw ?'’ ydni 

hM-wife. "Wluil u-it that that thw for yuu-ayl" he-a*y*-ti«i-bar. 

*■ fSiSt^D tena robllda'i teua tlo yelkeko kut, iai 

" Lut-jear (what) «ur aunt m <o |jitr6-Un»t liih-wMil% thaHa-tL 

(motlier-ui-law) 

AJk^yar la-no-to-twiidtaili; toiotioiul f to-rtletaure 

Uttderlbe-aheltar-of'treeB we-haTe-crar-Uclut-leMiinK: wlut-ahnll-wa-dof w1i»t-»i-pai{iiuit 

yi-tai'iliue narOttl Orotse nJuit me ye! kets© rodorwJfltiiHbk. 

wa-aat Lere^ouw ! Tliie au-sewnut-of ber with wrcipa it-has-goHa’in-ber-tuiad, 

txvtlitGn I" misseni. •' Sakaih yokiilayu k^Miitowt yar 

Ibat^rarward-onor'' lio-aaya-to-her. "CtiildMa powdwr one-ttjgetbwr iu-the-hons* 

dadleLl^toii, y4 ro utm fttaftr-4 totlttenl"* I’aeycrot©© r4i'4 
tbay-atay-wlier*, bini for itertiapd elte-crie*,' th 4 t-rtveniru<il-oiie 1 * Aiiil'tlwu uMiytN) 

yet mtto t« ka rorSdak, rabeiaeni. TaeyerotM rarte midoy 

tbpu loo v(it «7 for tUftj-ffiiitedp thej-jire-siilii Atid-lbfMi aisik 

yi-iroUt nabeizeni i taeyertftsftnifle dm nitaldati* tee yulii 

thfly-nuMle, ibej^are^tl j juui-tliitii-aliO ml tlicy-iiartetl, At^tJie^inaiR^iiK^r 

tnhc dm ram<iatl, rabeijseni. Ammyel niMSuyil yet dadJetltf, 

Uicn out thejHMiiie, Uiey art Mid And thon biji-brpthu 7 »-m-law tluero luv^tajriiig, 

me tseyerot 5 o t&'i na’-Tai^lLlatt. Tii-io it>nid2el; 

him wwting-fof; tmjd-th.<jn proWbly lbev-<Al])-ttlarttt<L (To) alTSLlgbl-^ttiDr mkldlo 

rADiflEilb tseyerotso mkat^ rabeizegl Aruruyel ro 

Lh0y-ciitti«, Aiiti-wi tbty'pwldle, tbej-JLTO-a&td And-th#D perliape iL(hU) 

talMk. niisserii. “ Se kfikeni tar Uo rpJtrSdiirSt f ^ 

idauJder wM-ctaunpodj b^-w-wid- *'My abould^r tlLe-buttam tov«^ 

Ariiruvei judohde dinatlkoti, tu yit t»o roked^etli+t, taedeitL 

Ajid-tli«tin froni-lwbw it-b€giUi-fc£HblijW| wnUrr in to ibe-ttbd^vtruck, it-u-iauL 

Twyerotoe tiVi tot Ukft dm nikan. mlssail T^yerotee 

Alid-tbea maiLe liKniljj T^nTigp IwtWiwmj ottt kc-Mxiwlt Andnm 

ni-ra iiikan. Tu^tea'a k^^lol^ell tsei yi atUioK uiizeninea. 

tO'kuid be^OLiioiKL nMOii odji? Lb^-boat in 

Eit Mite aoUya no-r6tkoke Tseyerotse ko te-teu'a KoUemete ralte ro 

TltfiM tb**D n-Mklmon be-pnt-to-roMU And-tfcen ihu bis-non Brojuledcd mlio to 

ni-niltan. Kotteiuete ?" mmmi, ‘'todoo kot&iBSftkiik ” tinxi’ni 
be-pluceik “ Ikoadiled f lte-«j&-to-bim, ** below iHshoU-ouioe^^ 

Atoruyel ko BoStemoLs te-deni; UHSUfidmir yeluL TBcyerotee 

Atid-tben dibi BrwMLded iiay»j |iJi-Hiiy».iO'biiii+ Arid-eo 

yudoo Tii-ko ciikan, mtzenL Yndoo Taka I, mizetiL Anmlye} 

dowiiAtreBto off he-jivldle^V be-i»wA DowiutnAm, ht-go^ bi^-u-Mul Aiid-tb^n 

yiidtio ronten iltfiUp Tor tii-oikan, mbeoi. 

down indilmly bii^wiFe a-ning hnlUn^ ■bMBMuifi To-bisr bt-paddJed^ keriii-iild. 
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Krv. J, ,Xvnt~-Oii Trtt'a Fiili^Lirrt, 


Aruruye]; “ ; ked^-scterdtial [(Hroroit ! '* yelni ko niu-'oc. 

Au(l-th«&; '^Tfannk-joii; yoa-wifl-nve-tqe lu-order-UiAt )** Mya-tb-kim tlua hi*-irife. 

Aniruyel mor ni-tmkfli totuoo tc-tnizeni: " fi 5 d 4 n&*£ ye-iio-iwlat'ttne, 

Abd-thea tivher we-pukUtr while «eHwj-to-her: “Hibi my.maUu'r nsed'to-we-wluoli, 

tltBBZu ate ratflt 6ku taMnlkte k> ie-diniT** miienl 

alwey* perlupi lur yuu-havj^g-worked iv-it'thAt yoii’Anyt'* wiMay-lfr-iiai. 

"Eita zC-to oenkoka fcolGH Tli rSde ko tado^dltaili," 

•' Thoee indeed oB-Butli wili-Uh-iiunj \ Delay without now ■are-iue/ 

niizetiL Ku yurru nio ron Da-kana^taodedihtitsen: "Rwla aa’a 

we-Ay-to-huiL Again there her to iiddte«ing*agaib-onr-wo«iBi “That my'iiMithar 

ye-tio^rodot'Me, nfimna z3kei ate rata oko taliuik-^?'* 

■iKd-to-eee-which, tlie-roiuid. knife at-ltsaat alwayi |jerhape for did-^yon-work I * 

eiizenL " Kite z^-Jo ueflkoka toH" ni, mizeni, 

WD-say-to-hcT. “ Those indeed on-earth viU-be-many,'' ehe-eay^ ■hit- ii w i d. 

K« yurru mor ita-kaua-teodetUhtl, tnizenh *«J{ode na'a 

Agniu thorn to-ber readdtooiiijig^oai^wonlB, we-uv-to-lier 1 “ Tha t Blj'-mothw 

ye-iii>‘itKlDt ane. Ifts&d zokol ate rata oko talinik ^ ? ” mizeiiL 

uusd-to-Men-which, the-bitcb at-ltsit tUwayn porliape for did-you-work 1 * we-mj-to-hor. 

"Eite zo-to aeftkoka tolot," ,iL «Tse ku to-dini lirf f" 

ITniae indeed nn-nftrth wUJ-bo-niany,” eho4iLya> “And agniti what-noMonee-you-lalhl* 

Xm mu rfiu lo-bBfiriidjtdlerSi Aniruyel yudoo taka 

ta*h(rr. And her to we-Mtru<di-t)io<hniid* Aud-tli«u down-river uji 

Bo-k^ih-IilrAf, kSd^yifr. “ Ken-'a I taedeoi; ** na'a 

arbireh-log-bobbiDg, Mbe-liecimie'lilm “ What-Jii-U f" wo^Jily^ ** my mother 

y^Q-nxiotaiie oko talaikea nor te-ileninen-^ ?" Ha-no-iaitlakaB, 

need.trwKn-whlch for one-who^worknd T^rliaps that oM-who-epeaks I' Up-wruamood-Uwl, 

t^eni, eit rot)on>B, Ko yune'u ro-tea’a ro ucKtaidakaR, Uedeni. 

thorn after. Them h|>«Iwv« oDr<*dt» to wa-canoed-back, it<iM 4 ud. 

mizeni; "jnmla-yHiia'u ne-rayu tabor 

” * ** ■ htoadalod t" Wn-eay<to-hun [ •* huidwarde^abovo jonr-ondM tO'lhem 

ne naoib-a f tRizeut; " tiodator karadda tao-roko^” mizetiL 

wi -yon-go we-eny-to-Iitm; ‘'to-what-purpaae thny>iiifig to-hnJ-out.'* we-eay-to-him. 

lUte d«.rtl,-,fc, inii, ]lotu>»»tt 

^ ^ it-ia-lieanl, oD-Hrotuit-ol whlclL BrobglftlHi 

^iuhildS^e** TdW’Y™*' ““““ 

(iVlhein ba-cKinci, h«-iA-ulil. 

yw-rJerl- tW 

/ n«n these hiM-tmcle*. “ttewn-hera Mnow he-in* 

yeltiL Ba yo aooA kedordi! «.k-- • m i 

he-aatd-ot-hiiii. They liioi *^**''^ mbeizeBL Teaycrotae yudo 

*"**l!i tbey-arawiud. And-then down 

ncHtalleyo, ta-to iieu uiiicon' t. 

ha-atartod-haiA, hiM-lather to * h_.;i,_•’« ^’dtemeta. Ko yudoo te-to 

•V the BrwtWed. There below hia-fath«r 
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ro n(»-idejo. mizeni. " KoItemetB T miKcm, "ne-ray“ nedatur 

to Tn MT iTii*-Wt^ bfl-iii-ui4 "Bronddwlt" wa-wy-to-him. “yoiir-niiclei tQ-wb*t.-purp« 

karadela?" muenL "Be-ra k^bken. ode btuji: ' M^n-M-riliezak 

BtDig'thAjr T* “Mj-nnela onei he t-know: 


kantsyw teiia katae ji-reJkek,' nizeni.” Aniniycl ko tne-to 

A-thiiig-like tw upon •Lt-diJ-pmt,* Wfl-wy-ftf-hel* And-lhen the iiia-bther 

ronton te-deni, iniaeni; " Ken & ? uffdoiWn ko ta-raradeni ?" 

almrply mij*. Iifriinaud: “WliAl »-Jtt whae (™> iMa which thi-T-Mj ?'* 

raigani K^ttfl loyan nekfl'k^HSn tbyfik kantay® yi 

he^id'tifhiiu. “Once only biiR-aE® birth-ctwlle inhing-like in 

ti^oetaonSHlih I Xalo tatiiuen to kfi eitl" mizBiiL 

we^dul-piit-my-lieiul 1 MmuAl-atiiJ oac-wlio-)i«d idw thflre!** bMiiy»-to-hiM- 

'■ Se-l'a ki!)5kfii calte, m : * Ywrru nPdnildtiyS am tbta-no-tenar^klar, 

‘■My-imele en# other, hc-Mye: * Skimekind-of-oM-tluBg with wr^iirprtBed-iu, 


ka-tc-tenar^i‘an/ " 

aa-it^werer'** 


Anirnyel ko me-to to-denh “Orotse rnad rdl'^ 
Anti-theo the bu-father : “ Thtw indeed perhape 


ta-raTctbi ’i" mizenu "Tb nonb rttbor ne-taras’d;'' bedeni. 

tliey-Mj-of-licr bit," we^y-lo-luin. ‘'Wait over-yonder l4>-Uiom l-ehall-go," we-iwy. 

Ytmb-ytine’ii aal'oto. toedeui Yunb-yune'u taeui'ots, tsetleni. 

InUiid-hbove we-et»rt«J, it-baakl Inlaod-alioTo we.«iHie, it.boajd. 

H Sodenyu, oe norot kcdorli," rabeizeitiL Kamdetaldi 

" My-brothere-in-law, me in pnny-iice-of »ing," we-Bay-to-tlieHi. TlMjy-begBii-tOnBiiig. 

Attirayol kot Jiolo roni-r«dJd’oiiten eit ta-ze«Sltli. Arumyei: 

And'then there utoDual-nhili liCT*p«s«wiBg there they-eang. And-thmi; 

"Se-buyu, lb sQlilorftMn/' teed cut; “ken 4 nedodon nelo 

" My-lnnthew ia-Uw, a-wWb iMtea to-me,'* we-eay i “wluit » irhen tnaaiwl-ikill 

ratan ?" mizenl “ Kofto myjui neka-ko^tan khjyuk kaolaye yi 
had-ehel* we«y-of-h«r. “Oaco only a-long'tinie^Lgn hiwh-cradle a^thiag-lTke ia 

ib-oeteeniltlih, d ko kordikut me-dorainen. Orotae ro»o idl'd 

•he-pnt'wy-heiid, the oao tpaS'BBvjog whiMn-yoU'Say. Thne indeed prabnhly 

te-uicdonii'd?” mizenk '‘Se-lenyu, uodoo ni-ro iicskan, 

are-you eaying-of-hert’' we-say^f-ber* «My-httehetB-in-IiMr, here-hebw to-land [-caaoed, 

tsayorotee nodoo kdl yozn-kdaa ro rodoHkon tornno nodoo ni-ko 

and-then there Uie-lvuy aoiaU-tlear to I-twiilfc-a-fire while downelmarn off 


neekan, Tso nwloo raakai, aromyaf yiidoo ab'ot ter-netaie ntfln- 

I-{Addled- And downirtrewn I-{t0| and-theli down my-wife a-aneg holda- 

Tsc mor ni-neakan* Arumyei «o-‘ot te-aeliii” tuusant, 

Awl to-liCT J-paddlftL And-then niy-wjfa «ayn-to-mev'* we-eay-of’hw: “'Own*, 

kedo* scter^ital to-roron I ’ wink Mor tii-raekal toruno 

yoo-wiU mve-TO* in-ordisr-that!' iihe-««iy»-to-iiie. To-her l-iawldk while 

te-utiani: ^Boda sa'a ya-uo-iodot'aae, titseza eokol, ate rata 

l-aay-t«-Iur: ‘That my-mntber uMd-Lo-iiea-whiidi, at-leant, alwayn perhape 
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fiko t&tiDLkte to miml Aroruyd m-'ot tfi-itdiii : 

for worked is-it tJmt-yon-iaiT?* I-ray-tO'liisri^ Anil-Uien tujf'Wtfe Mji-to-tws 

^Eite zthbn ni^filcokn tfplol,' $ptnip"" missouL ""Tumi 

■ Thfuwt iudetfd un-eartli wHl-Winsuijr,^ ^ Tlirff 

oior iir3-kmi4-motlibtiLse$i * nn'4 ye-uorodpt'ane, Donias 

tfrh<r *jliirE5isj5in;i-»^ii-my-woirff»i; ^Tliftfc My-aii^tbtr uMd-tcHm-wliicifar the^itinnd-knife 

oko t&liniktP lo to-dini?* loisni. * Eite aso-b ii^flkoka 

for tiHiiiiij^-wcirked ytHi-aayt*^ I-eay-ta-Unr. ’ThriKe ^n-wrtli 

tolof,* seltii,** '‘Ynrrn kan tnor no-kana-mBetltbthMn: 

wiII-l>a-[£um>V ube^y-a^ **Tbpro a^i'a tn^btr ^ddriMiiiiig-iiiy-ward^^ftgaia s 

(tP-me) 

' Sodp na'a ye-po-rodot'aiiep stokot, ato raUit oko taliurkt^ 

*Tliil. mj-tfliPihiir m<d-tP^aeo-wbiidt^ tWhitch e^n, iiw^p porbuiw fer hurUig-worked 


b te^inif mktih * Kite ao-b tionkoka taltd. Netur 

u^blhHt you-fl«y V l^y-to-ber. ‘ Tliotii; mdi?ed onmarth will-tw-mfliiy- Qtiickp 

tia itulen ko kotlo-ailtaili/ sptiii ^Tae bu tcMliiii ara ^ * 
iklay witbout tinw narf^-aie/ eihe’^KAyfet-i4>iue^ “JHnd whet-uonwQPo-ypu-tJttkt’ 

muitutaoo mor b-iiublo^raL ATiimyel ao^^ot yiidoo nBtBoUlyi 

wyiag^o-her to-lier I-bit-Ule-liaacL AnJ-tlioQ mj-wlfe down ft-wBterwwd 

ko-Mu kildCySr." Ibclp-kozurdpri: *" So-’ot kStsSii br 

i»Tktl by-tbe^^tituq Iiwnnie-llkt.** tb-brg:m-E<Mi>1ag: ^"My-wife th^-gnus MiiHWJg 

BCTL^ItA kii to-Her<!dlLi,** tsedepitai^ti. Kp 3 u>saltU; arutiiyel k* iiK^bii 

fjut-niD Ad it-werp," Ukying. Ff*^FTJTg; iiail-lbDn ike hiw-bTOthardn-law 

rdrilUika kotloktiii tailbyB; aito arm ve t\i koileiierclt^ip beycrobo 

niiddlv-{pn« ttu^ffiiitiej* dotaetl; Uitu witli his hekl be-iiit^ K>[l-tliui 


ilikon. Ttws luHilet ka cJftdfikotL Ariirnycl itiufceri olknyar-kh-lptloyd 

lie-C9Ugbl-lartii. And bUiid helmtnt-to-ojihea And-then iuddeoly ah-owI 

ktio yi taeii dsta denilSnen, Eite tioiM>ka miyit donulniien. Teey^roben 

tbe-finj ill froDi unt catutt. Thlm mkod iii-tbe-bmb w«aL Aiid-aa 

jTidoo ralaldatt, ko mlfmv, Iblteiiifiti^ tscin Aniniypl yndoti 

dawnjitreoiu iheyr^itArtcd, tba tludr-nojihew^ Bryaddled ipwanl And-tlsea il^wn-tboTO 


rpubn kCnIdirkA <lza ncnnatgr. Eib ko kOn taeii tJKj-roni'^kob^oyp 

vudtiniily ji-<s^n|>^robl»r uiit fluw, Yhht tbt fire tii*r fHit-lo-mMi-oii-ft-fltick 

nuluya tTil mlki>ijl»n1; im-a'ili ; IwyOiobo jm yor nl-mdatt J 

Mlmoik iwted belly whole *ud »t* tlwy te-him imnie t 

"6nP!" myeluj, imj mmckik tfko no-natok Am m yn 
**<Wel**thiry.i»jta-1iin.*io»aii.; biland UytbE^o>id* Iw^lUw. Tlsflii they bim 

ka iiko nicUtL Ka-rayeniifle^lriil: nibe kootae keUA'^ti 

4 iftcr mUw-wwU went, Thej.eliMed,it.abo»it; theu kli«itd-<if Lmrc-Miid-tha* 


iio-ycpotult. y* ka 

he-dje*. "They liim 

nnyil mdledatL Twjyerptae 

Among wAndjeneHi. And-no 

korfibron. firode kHr, 

tlioy-becAtntHbwtnf they Iml 


ki>ideilnb upaekfi; ra ya ka ol 

ec^^tHnik rnr inLmd ; ibey Mm after 

ye! kfltee na-rix|pnaiUeDea, aniruyet 
tti«in *itl. wrtMiif tlw-luiail ikwt, uid-tb«a 

Roih mn pcMLs. 

W'inlwr a^|iart^r u-ahort. 
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The Owl 

A husbantl nud Ills wlfu were living together, wilU their cbildren- The loAti 
was A htititer; iHa was bis main uotniifttiou, and onoo, when he was away on the 
bunt, bis wife wna at home sewing. She went out, and walking the top of the 
high hank, she looker! exploiiugly np and down the Yukon, Then she deecriod a 
rabbit which wasrunoitig acroas the river. There was aimething black on hie back, 
jufit above hia fore-tega, and then the wosuan broke wind, upon wlitcb the black 
thin^ fell from the mbbit’s liack. She went back into the house, and having 
dreaLf hcTKilf up, she went to the place whore this hsd bapiiciiocL There she 
found dotted blood scattered aU over. This she guthered into a diah and hreught 
back lo the hunsa She Iwiltal it and fed bor children with it, and before the tilglii 
bad paasml aU the children died. Then she dres«ul tJio Ixidbs aud kid Lhem along 

the wall, rocliuiug ugniuat it. And she wept. 

After Uie day bad nearly passotl, tho husband returned, and she said to him : 

" Vour diildren, alas I are all dearl/’ He answered not ti word, hut he washoil and 
cloamswl hunsclf and then lie sat aud said : “ What were you saying about them ? ^ 
She replied : *' i said that they are all dead," " How diii it happen ?'' said he. 
Tiion ahe told him: “ 1 walktnl to the top of the bank," said flhe, “and anw a mbhit 
crossing the river i I went In ilie place and found dote of blood scattered about; I 
gathered them in a dteli, broi^-ht them into the in>u«, and boiled them for tlie 
children ; that i# how they iliial," Tben the man exclaimed ; “Ohi this woman is 
really getting ™iT,y 1 How diil yon know that it was really azj animurs blood, to 
(nuke that ivBO of it J At that, very time ! was struck in the face by a branch. And 
now why do yon slay by them, doing nothing T With what have they been hraught 
up 1 Why did yon uot pu t it on their backs r '■ TJieii abo took a sack, and produced 
from it the collars with wliich lliay liml been Inoughi up. and put them on llio 
bodiea near tbo wall Amh auddeiily, they all came back to life, 

Tlio evening came. Tlio liusband suddenly broke the ailonce and said; “ Oh ! 
the lazy one I wouldn’t you think that tiiwsc wlio wen; ao near to their death, a 
short wiiile ago. are but common 1 waste I what sort of Iwingsdid she give birth to? 
Hurry np. and bring in for them the things which you hide so oarofuUy that you 
seem to use them as props for the Bled-lwntliea. Thiwo poor children never see 
liny thing (of the cooking) but the fire ! ’’ Then she pnt on her mittens and went 
out. for 11 long while, TThen slm came lack slic brought a ailver-salmon that hail 
been caught in midstream, and bad been carefully cut all along the back before 
being dried. This slifl cut into piece*, which she gave to the children, reserving 
one side of the breast, which she put on tire cjiihers and I lien gave to hor bnabaiid. 
He began to nibble ut it, again and again. He nibbled for a long while, and then 
gave it l»ck to bcr. It npp<xired aa if it had not been tonchetl Site eiamiuod it, 
trying to find the trace of a bite on it : there was only the tip of the tin, that 
had a whitUh appearance ; it had been very alightly nibbled it. “ Have you 
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eat^ any of this, that you hand it hack to we T" aho tiaid. *' Yes,*' he answered, 

" 1 ate before returning it to you/' And so the bight passed. 

On the following luomibg, he went off again for the hunt. He was away the 
whole day. In tlie es’euing ho came, uml through ihe opening at the top of Uw 
house he let down a ffout quarter of deer, Tlion he eatored wni told about his 
sueeesa. '* I had too much to be able to carry it all," said he. *' We shall all gn to 
tlio plac^e where you left it," they satiL And the w'onian lioiictl the meat, and they 
all ate. The night passed, and in the morning they startetl, and they came to the 
place, and they camped there. 

From this camp he used to go, as Front Ida foimor plaou, for hunting trips, 
hunting moose. Tlie spring oeme, and it was the time of the hard suow-^'mst. 
One day that ho w‘aa out os usual and his wife at home, some one came to her in 
the house and told her: " Your tLusbaiid'solder brother tios died of starvation.'' At 
this iuLelligonce, she begun to cry. WIiod her husband came bock, she said to 
kiiu: “ 1 heard to-day Llml yonr elder brother has died of starvation." He simply 
luultoruil: '* Hoy !" and without saying more he proceeded to change his clothes and 
cleanse himself. Then he spoke and said: "Ah! hcyl what did yon say I" and 
sho said again; " Vonr cider brother is said to lurve died of starvation." "Oh !*' 
said he, ” and what Is the use of your crying over it I EviiletiLly ho did not 
receive any food from our aunt, as we did f ast year. As for us, ttero we arc, sitting 
in the shadow of the sprucc-trees, leauing our Ixkcks ngaiust them; what should we 
lie doing ? We have too much to eat, and that is why this women is becoming 
emy aiul talking uiiiieorise, Why does she cry about him, when wi* aru living well 
with our dwir little ones ?" 

Tlie re. they waitctl for the river to break, and having built their caiioea. they 
lluate<) <Iowiistrcam to the ms in river. TItere he fouod his brolliers-in-law, who 
were waiting for him, anti all U^ther, they started They were Heating down in 
mid-stream, piuhlling along, wdioii suildooly ho felt a cramp in the muBclcs of hia 
shoulder, and expLiined: "Oh! my Hhoulder must get into the water!" As he 
said this, a sudden gale stniok tliciu, blowing upetrcaii) and raising high waves on 
the river. With great iliOlaulby ho mudu hia way, between the waves as in a 
timrrow paHs. and canio to Iftiid. There ho built a tire, and put a salmon before it, 
to roaat on a stick. He hml one of his imya in the canoe witli him, who was called 
Broadslml. He gave liini tbo Bah to eat, and said to him e “fircatUJed, while you 
stay here 1 will go down in my canno and take a look around." "All right." 
answered the boy, "do as you say." And the man paddled off and started down¬ 
stream. Ami after ho had gone some distance, lie liehdd his wife in the water, 
hohUng fast to a snag. He iiaddlud towards her: “ aomj I" sbo exolaimed '■ yon 
come to my rescue I" But. »» he was paildliug bi her ditoctiou, he addrcas^l tuu? 
wtying: "The ‘ tiu^*a' which my mother Jmd always her eye* on. did you ever d<. 
much work on them, that yon speak so confideutty f " " Bah 1 ” she said, " ilicjo 
wiU always he plenty of vh^ on the earth. l>elay not, and rescue me !" Bnt 
again addressing l«r. 1« said: " And the round knife, which my mother never lost 
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sight of, did ytrn do much work with it f" She j-o|)liod : ** Oh ! but there will (ilways 
lie enough of those uu ihta oaith." Aiid ngeiti he addn?(uied her and said: “ And 
the hitcli, of which wy iiiother wusso careful, did you take tuiich interest in it? ”— 
“But." wiid filie, ** there will always Ijo eiion^ of those on this earth." “la this 
yonr oidy imswcr f ” hs saiil, and ha liit hor Ijireds with u stick ami she let go of 
the Biu% and down elie wont with tlie stream,bobbing up iitttniisa uliove the water, 
as a biroh log ilrifting down. “ VYbut of it i " he said, ** was she one to ujUuI those 
things of which my toother took such a great care I'' 

After tliis ho catiuwl Wk up to tho place where ho hnd left hits Is^y. Hifi 
hrt>lhers4ii-1aw had liiudcd lurtlier up, in alutiid. ITe called to the boy: “ Broud- 
slcil!" said he, ** will you go up there, and tiud out wlmt your unoles arc siiigiiig ? 
For the echoes of a mourning calobtatiotj were coming down to them, from tho 
caiup above. So Uroadsled went, and he came to the place whore his uncles wa’e, 
mid lUoy uakwl lum : *’ Wlusre is your father f" Down here, at a short distance," 
lie said. And he heard their songu and went buck to Iijh father. He askttl tho 
iKiy I “ Uroadslctl," said ho. '■ what is the burden of your uncles' songs ? ’’ The boy 
auMWorml: “ One of liieiii sings; ' Oli t the Iuie,glo«sy, soft pavkiiai. which alie usied 
to iiinke t' thus ho sings." “ WHmt;" esolaimcd lib fallicr, ** ib> they say such a 
thing 1 She never luade mo but one parkie, a long time ago, and wdieii she put tny 
head into it. it ww like a hirch-bark cradle. And tliey pmbo her for her skill t" 
‘•Another of my uncles." tlm Vsiy enntinned, “ is slugiug; ‘Dow ofUm she Borprisc*! 
us by ptmludng the food which she had kept so long iu the cnclie that it had been 
foi-goitcii t* " “ Thb sounds licUmv" said Itb father. “ Wait a while, I eliaU go Uj 
see them," and ho went. Iluviug come to tlicir camp he sidd: ' My btothere-in*law, 
Jet me hear your sotifpt.'' Aud they sang. They sang of her liamtiwork and her 
akill. And he said: "My brotlmre-mdaw, hoar me a luoment. Why I she wimidt 
akilliMl ill the work at itlh Once only, aud that a long Limo ago, she made a parkie 
for mo. and when 1 put my head into tl, why 1 it wfw Uko getting iuto a bireh-bark 
crudlo! But yon are right when you say that she was vciry saving. My brothers- 
in-hw," he continued, “down here, at a idiort diatoJice, I landed, and having Imilt a 
lire for my dear Utile Imy, 1 cauocd further down, and foaiid tny wire, in tlie wiitur, 
hohlitig fast b» a sjmg. ‘ Good ! ' stm s^. wlmn ahe saw mu coining, ’ you coiuc to 
rescue me.* Drawing m»rer, I said to her; ' Did you ever work tnucli for the 
“ Litseza" ol whicJi wy laotLer was so carelul I Why doi you speak so coulidently 1 ' 
and she said: ‘ But there will always he enough of ihoao on this oarlU 1“ Again I 
mhlreiseil Imr mill said; ‘And the round knife which my mother never loat sight of, 
did you work much witli ill ’ She replM: ‘But tlisrti will always be etiougb of 
Uioee oil the cartlil’ Anil again I tuldressed tier and said : 'At leaat tho bitoh, 
winch mv mother always kept uu eye on, ilid you take groat care of itf' She 
answered : * But of those also tlwre will ulwaya be enough on earth, Delay not, 
and rescue me,' I said :' is this your only answer i ' Wherenpon 1 etmek her 
bamlB with a stick, and she loat her hold, and Qoated down as a wator^weed tlwt 
has U-en pulled off ita roots." And then he Ugan hb own song: "ily wife bis 
Voa XXXIX. 2 I 
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left me to Ue on the grass 1 " Bttt as he eiing, the Doconiil of liifl lirothers-in-lew 
grabbed a bummg stick from the lira and hit him on the heed with it, and the man 
began to bnni. Tliere, in the bmsh, be bomt to iidtea, and from tlw Bmouldering 
etii1>ers a small owl Hew out, towards the woods, in the undorbrusti ho flew. But 
they went down to the place wliero w^aa their Bcpbew, UroadsliMl. Oh 1 wonder 1 
thoru was only a cam]>'robber, ptekiog at the belly of soImidii wtiicli wiw roofliing on 
0 stick by the fire: he flew away as they emuo. They went after him, calling him, 
but he wotddn't come. They foil owed after him in the wrxHb, and cliascd him alM>n t, 
bat he ovatletl their puramt. Farther and farlhor in the wowla they went, and they 
lost their way, Tlicir heads went swi mining, tlivy were ilbnsicd, and tlioy too were 
obangod into animals. A port of tlic winter is becomo shorL 


•NotbS. 


i 


“ alkilyiir to-leddyo," lib the thing that iiercbes on the lower branches of the sprtice. 
The term is applied to a small spccios of owl, hardly morn than eight inches 
in height. This bird is supposed to poeseas preterimtuml powers, and anyone 
who would attempt to kill it, would run the risk of his own life, according to 
the Ten’a iNdief, Ttiey propitiate him hy greasing tiia tail, ua ho is easily 
approached In the day-time, 

*' ralis-ten'uka rulan," their chililreti there are, »a, they hove children. 

" inira^m," it is said, lit. wo say of him, the first person plural in tla indeliniie 
meaning. The ever occurring forms: "mizeni, toedent” etc, are cspeoially 
characteristic of Uie extreme lower dialect, where they are need tlirce or four 
times in every narrative sentauca. As will be notiectl, they are froijiient also 
in the lower dialect as shown in these stories. 


*’ te-tan tsarahe an no-tod'oih,*‘ he docs and be hunto; or, i>erha|!S better: “ to- 
tontso raltc an no tcd'oih,'’and he, doing, hunts. Tlic meaning is that his 
(jccupation is to hunt." 

'* ku, again, for “ kiln." A lower dialect form, uccssionally also used in the upper 
language. 

*'k(i ralle" but his wife, on the other hand Lis wife, ... In such 

cousiructions, " mtte " simply denotes on opposition between the cIbiisos, as 
hero; lie hunts, hut hU wife does sometlung cist*. 

'• Yiikfina," the Yukon. Tins is the only instance in which 1 Lcani the word in 
a merely bidiaii context; it seems to be a Toii’a word. Bjgnilying the main 
river, 

“ rdl'd,” is used in the lower dialect wkh a very undetermined moaning, and can bo 
generally omitted in the translaticm, 

" tAiirins." in upiwr disJeet: “ tonina," 

*• tsedsni," eoc above, the note on miseni.” 

*' mo kontokat," his shouldfirB. "Kontokot*' is wronwlv iKiv i 
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*■ kecMUStlSts*' a black thing ht, lit, aotactbing is black. 

" tiulekona," a lower dialect form of ** lokonii,'' blood 
^tlOp-^for-tlok/MMi. 

“ yitlfurits/' aha boiled it, the lower form of *'yilll>at8.'' 

** te'ten'oku eina ralie tor ylletio/* her chitdion to them she gave it nround. The 
repetition of the prunouc " ejua after the noun is a turn of the lower liialocb; 
an upper speaker would say: '* te'teu’aka raite tor yiletlo," omi she gave it to 
her oLildreii. Host of the lowor epeakora won LI havo uaoil '* oina " for " oina/’ 
but tlie narrator bad lieon among llie u[itK;r tribe, and bad loat Liiia iwcuUarity, 
wbioh is ridiculed by the upper speakers. 

" ttedo/' for “ tiote,” nigliL 

“ istun," tlio lower dialect fomt; the upper dialect uses ** tasl." Both are formed 
of the same two words **lsT,’' indeed, bei'o (Latin: rn, rcNr), and “tan,” to niy 
knowlmlge. In the lower form wo liave “ iai-tan/' Imsoming '* islan and in 
llie upper fonn “ton-uii,” bocomiog " lasL" The words imply that ibo 
speaker is sure of wind he eara, 

" royidzB*iio*rociiietflJj/' he cleansed biniiKhlf, ir., he changctl his obtlios. 

“ me yel kotso roda-rudei'<^ttak," it has gone wrong with tier in her ujind, lit. in 
her speech (“ do Tim speech is sonietinies nNC^l to signify the tuiad, of which 
it is supposed to bo e picture. Tlio expression is proper to the loisror dialect, 
in which the root “tiar,*’ “tlob,” cim b© smbstituteil for many others tu 
expressions of eon tempt, 

“ t(»t}ilen,'' the one on the river side. Uo alludes either to the foot that the wife 
commonly site on the river aide of her hual»nd,or to the casual |iodtiou 
which sho now occupies, if he means the iimi, the expression is familiar, but 
it is ofTetisive if tm lumfia tbe second, because it iniplies a altodo of ooiitempt 
and disiv^artL 

'♦ nika ka sc-keradinenSrak.'’ a vtfiy obacuro phrase, oxplainctl by the narmtot as 
meaning: “a branch struck we in the face," wliich is an evil omen. 

" ui-mlH%ilici),” lit. what do j'oii abstain from doing to them 1 Tiie verb “ tctllcu " 
expresses the not doiug someliiing to some one, the not acting ou the object 
when yon would bo e-tpected to act. 

“ iniseni," lit. we say to her. The fimt person pluml, in its unJutennined ineaiiing, 
iiocd for tlie thini singnlar, ITiis is.q^uite cotumon in the lower dialect, and 
the remark tmod iinl be mjaated in Dia future iiistiinm which wc dioll meet. 
“ ra-no-yulllura,” the word coutaiits no other ailusion to collars nr necklaces Umn 
Uie being pboed around ta-no,^) but the preoeding “ nibc kontokol," ou their 
shoulders, completes the nieanurg, 

“ Icdi^',” she stays (idle), with a strong emphatic drawl on the “ o." Ho gives a 
scolding tu his wife. Tim first seutem^, whicit is pm^ieily Lbo acoldhig, b in 
the titird jiersou, for vrlien a Teti’a scolds he never addresses the person 
din;otly, bat speak of her or him in tho third [jcrson. livim parents scolding 
tlmir children observe this rule of etiquoltv. 
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lu tfiltMe ” wliicli die<L The verb *^Di □calic,'* which properly uaeauato wnie 
to u fstopi*' h tiEod for ^ to " hufc Iho plitritae h pfopcr to the n]iper diiiteet 
aiid it is strange that it shonUI occur here. t)iie tuight infer tlmt tlie 
expression wtis formerly ooiniaoii to boLti dialects. 

" may el taka ivltlo kumrenro kautilyep” the things with which yuti «eciLi to prop 
the 1>oltom btuces of the sled, the food which you keep so well coneeftleii 
He reproaches lier for keeping Lhu food liidden 
and not giving it to the children Tl4e '"roltlij” 
wore ennod braces, whiolip hi Ih© ald-tinio ^leds, 
were hniked to the stuneliious iit tlieii lower end, 
airti lo the luendies of tfie frames at their tip[!»er end. 
limy uie no murti in now. l^iug pmdtically 
hidden from sight, they are taken here, as a tenn of 
C(4niiiarisc»n> to imply limt the food alludiKl to is even mure omiceuleit 
'‘kdn yan jd-nUlhna," who see only the fire, via,, there lacing no food cooking ori it. 
ikan ” the day, vix,, the remaining part of the day* 

lerdruip" silver^salmon, a lowor-diuleot worth The fish is bore described &s having 
l>eeii caught in midstream to-tiiilse^*) or, perhapa, nbove tho place 
(“ tonitBe,**) and drueih To diy tlie sil ver-sahnon the niitives make in the flesli 
of the Ixiok a serioa of ptixaUe! cuts, obUqnely to the [iiiLliUa-line. These cuts 
ore a proof tliat the fish haa much flesh, nthorwiEie tliey would fra to no 
purijcise. Their mention liora shows tlmt tim Hah she hrouglil w-iis large and 
gO<Ml 

“ nrdtel,"* she cut, a lower form, fur '* naltili’* 

3!cslidletfik,'^ for ” eadletfik*^ The lower dialect only presents in a few cosisB a 
redupUcutiun of tlie first syllable in [Miet tcuses. It may bo compatod ttm 
Greek Xe hi TLfXuxu, but is quite exceptional, 

‘"rorcon,” the lij«t person pluiul, iu ite indetinite muauing, but herewith the 
pmtKJun *'ro instead of tea," 

“ roza,'* tho lower dialect form^ for royom." 

” lo,^ denotes more iniorrog^htioii. 

“kokOkil knl/" a front quartof, lit,, u Imif of the ribs. 



royi taereran, we (Im) brought in the holuj the nndoigmiiud house bidug often 
designated aa *■ tlio hnlo,^* 

“ ko riitroktw to 1 did ti«t eet whsit wuld U earned. U, I got what could 

not lio earned. I gjot such a quonUty thot 1 could tiot cany it, 

■■ tliiriilB kuka.- on the luicd cmst,aiad. by estensiou, tho lioie of tlio Lani crust 
!>, U« bittor i«rt of aprnig the last weok of April and the first in Alny. At 
tl,e tow. a™»8 ,l„ i.y, if .1,^ ,k.i, „ 

tught. Lhc top aiiriace fiarduning mto a. ctunt rm . 

, ,. u f ‘ ” wlutlj one (Min wiUk without 

brenkiatj uirough for bix or eight houis of ii.e -noniin,. tm - i i 

Ill Inwtf diaJiici •* LkihOii •- - luoming. Tlia hard crust ib 

ftidUMl uj lower dudoet ttotulu, (ijatect ’■ UdndiL" 

to-roleteoie,” whftt a large quantity. The r i # 

/- lua lower dialeut form of “ to-rolekoto" T 
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the eitremo lower ilialeet would liave, m well as tlic estremo iipi*r one : 
tivpoletclioxie.'* 

" the lower dialoct, for “rilriioTL" 

“ tu ka raretlok,” wiahiug I waiting) for water they spent the time, i>.,tUej reuiaiiie 
until the breaking of the river. The phrase lielonga to the lower iljalect ; the 
sorac in the upper dialeot would he exprefiswl ne *' they went in a boat," even 
if they did not move from tlieir plnce. 

“ medSnyu" bis hrothers-iii-lEiw, viz., bis wife’s brethoi's. 

« ro kijken " s shouhlori lit, our shoulder. The prfjnotin of the first peraou plural 
sMtns to have been fonucrly “ ro." whieh is still found occosionaUy. though 
comnioidy topleced by “ tena," Tlie cmtnp in his shoulder is a foreboding oi 
tlie impeutiing iniefortunc. 

‘^tot laka" between the waves, ItU, "(in) the throat of the wavea 

** lifllUimGts,'’ iJtoodsled, the name fe ridiculous, and always provokes the latigh of 

the audieuco. 

- iiolaya" the lower form for " nnlara" salmon, tlw Oneoyhpictuf of 

igaturalista, or iJliiobaek salmon, 

“ to-nelare," a stiag, The river enreent undenniniiig the soft hanks cansoa them to 
cave in, and large picoos. bearing trees, alido down into Uie water. There the 
trees remain standing, until thdr roots arc xvashetl from Um sHrreunding soil 
and tlio current turns them ftdlift. Tim word “ to-nekre applies to tlicse 
trees, standing hal (-submerged in the water. 

" Roiie na’a je^no-rodetrure;’ etc. Ho tepcoachee her for her carelessness and 
lariness. by contrasting it with the painstaking walclifulucaa ol Ida own 
mother. However, the objects inentionet,l gonoially provoke Inugbter among 
the bearc tB. 

*• nH’A” lower dinlect for ■‘ina’a,” niamma, A Ten'a never uses tlio words " sc-to, 
my father. “ son." my mother, but always " ita’a. ina'a" (in lower diaket also 

“ ta'a, na'a "), pop, momma. 

“ tTlsesA” Kcither the narrator nor any other whom I consulted could give me tbo 
nioaniug of this worth It may 1w an old Uinit, altogatbor lost in the actual 

language, 

- ate riit.-it,'' always prhap The phrase is used in lower dialect oa an mterrogntiiM 

(ulverfc, when a negative reply is expected, an in Latin titiwi, numqttid, 
eite zo," thoee indeed, U, as for those. 

" tla riide." witlmut delay, lit., " without by-and-hy;' 

“ nomSs,” " tkbaa" (in lowta: dioleoi " tloraas"), eetni-cirenlar knife. 

'* zokol,*' at least, not even. 

■■ taka no-keih-Und;' a hiroh log bobs up. Tlie biicb is heavy, and when dnfting 
iu Uio currant, oinks and disappeare at mtervats, and tlnen comes up again. 

- ken'a 1 * what is it I viz., it is nut mucii of a Iwsa. This rejoiemg or not grieving 

at bis wife's death is moat muiainral to a Ten’a, but it must be remembered 
tliat tbo hero of liiu tale is imtlung but an owl. Tlicie is, even, a vague notion 
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lUuoDg iho Ten a thnt tie was ttiAUgiihji to an owl oti account of liia heartless 

conduct towards his wife. This is pJnin enough from the coticlUHlDa of the 
stoiy. 

‘‘ nedutor kiirXdm;' what is the burden of their strngs. He beam Him sing, and 
as this iiii|i]io9 mourning, he nnturu]]^* infers tliat they are mourning for his 
wife, their «atcr, whom they suppose to Iiave pcrislied in the storm, Uiey 
theinBelves. as weU as ibo hero, liaving presumably had a narrow escape. He 
wishes to know whether they give her much pniiso, and bow tltoy would feet 
if ho ^loued to them his participatiou in the ckatli of liis wife. 

■■ mCm-li-ntlezak.'* on it Uio hmid aUdes swoothly The parkie being the main jiort 
of the Tun’a attire, this is »npfK»ed to qualify the nice ones which she made 
for her Iiushaud and cliilLlieu. 

IeJ^plained by the nanntor as moaning; -‘long ago." 
tleyuk. a bimh cmiUo. He disagrees with Hie quoted staiemeut of his bmthor- 
imlaw, and says that not often, hut once only, did his wife gi™ him a parkie, 
and far from leiug smooth and supple, wm as stiff as a Iwmb-bork cradle, 
h^h-bark craiUe nsed by other North American trilxjs swiua to Imve 

In i«c formerly muong ihe Tesii, but tbe ciislon. has altogether 
itjsappeared, and now the t%Bk is only a hwl 

1 propeu^tios, for which we have heard her 

l^^asWdmproaclung her, ami means that sFm hid and kept the food so that 
I S nought It out its ojisteticie had been forgotleu, and all were 

Zhr^ “"r* «ppr.vcs,snd fi it ™ 

‘''™ »«'■ •» 

1 1 ' '•«> •»'! '» 

wiiicn 1 \yiDg down in the 4™^. i 1 

nod he meami it to be sa ^ ambiguous, 

^ kfczesiUiIi" with the reduplication of the Bm «,vii„it , 

'■iMcsaltlj''and‘'SHsuMiletuk.** ^ above m 

*'in(s*iai HfRitTikii^'* idA rniilOUf hTOtlieT-in,)^^ vir 
kutKdtftQf a btimiiig emiwr, in the lowiti- nor the yotiogost. 

some word n heml of tlricc! R^h ' wi^fier language the 

"ketia/irku" tlio lower Olalm word; in 

reimins in AJuakii during winter, an'j "zorka,*' The bird 

camps to the leaviugs of food wHlct, u <^tiud the dwellingg aud 

Wm: «» "Mi IMM It. «hiw,^,rf 
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** kot6[or(tn," they bee was ot were made things (^'ke”)j witmala, imtiodal 
beings. 

'* or6d<S,'' lower dialect for “ amd^-" 

" foib roa nekflte,” a part of tlie wiater is short. Such ts the oonclusion in the 
lower dialect stories: the root ** kiita " being that of “esklidzs," to be small or 
short. 

The story, ss given above, waa obtained from I’etcr RuyoM, a native of 
Keienorodal'oten, a vUhigfl now alieodoDed, on the Yukon Btver, two miles 
bolow Nnlnio. Me is considered a& one of the best story-tellers among the 
lovrer tribes, and never fftiSs to excite tho [anghtor of iris andienoe. He took 
great pains to give me the text as iDtcIligibly us pcseiblo. After wniing it 
down I read it to Ruyole's wife, Marganjt Unnk, and was assitred by her that 
every word was corrccti. .1 had several oecosiopa to read the stoiy to natives 
afterwards, and always found that itiey understood it perfectly. 


Yortalh. 
Ttie R(iv«ii. 


Nil-tsukalsyu ledo. Tseyorotsc kOt tfi no^ad’oih. ko 

A-gimihloKUJwr-«iil‘gniiiiiiWU Btay. now out iMr-goee, tb« 

me-koyOL Aruniyol rdl'ii yanotaeii ronton kska la'ot Ituyol 
liei-gnKDdwii. Anil-thea j)ethnpii oYW-acroi* nudOniljr a-bwt w-walkiiig. Tliuu 

rel'd ido no-ideyo. Rqyet r^I’d te-<leni: ''Tsukat" ni, " loiiotaeti 
p«rluipa ia h«-wen^b*.olt. Thwi ptrimfs titj-tnys: "tinmoj," hiMAut, “ hem-arriofi# 

kaku nt Yildartscii, rufhtefn. Taeyerotso kOt tii 

a-lHM- fs-witting,*’ lie-sftyx Thff-icp-is-njnniag, in-tUe-fnlL Aud-io iniw out 

niyo ko yPnordileten. Riiyd rdl'd te-deni; "So-kiin ter^lul 
■lift-wvbt the old-lwg, Tlico p«rliji|H fllte-naysr "Mj hnabiunl tli<jtt-»iay-bo 

to-TOioD, iio-tibaiL!" ui. Tse>ewtf» nil'd no-tidban. 

io-otti«-thiH, BWim-ai™*!’' AJid-w mitylw 

Torono idl'd ido no-ideyo, ko ycnorulleten. Tseycrotee te tiot! 

Meanwltilo iwaybo ifi * 1 te-weot-agauj. tlw old-luig. And-w Uef waJat-fcorit 

dfin.’i melnzdn lei no-datlkOn. Tseyerotaaialto ni-ro niban. 

on nn-oller mHo nho-atwed. AJid-«>-thfa (n-liuid 

X5-fd5tgn. TEeverolae rdl’A yor noko diyoi 

ne-WM-w»tM*froi*en- And-*o I-giH« to-bim dnwn-llie-bank nlie-wuiL 


Tsoyerotse r^rd yo th' ulenik, tseyerotse to-no-yidlctan. 

And-then I gtwsa* bU hwl's hair ■Iie-soght, nnd-tbea dio-litnught-kini-np. 

Tseyorotse ko yar rfd'd ndte undo yolntlton. Kilo 

Aul-tln-n l-giie8H the Htnae hisj-Ik nftd into BbB-bisgBa-ta-ljring-liniL Tlw™ 

mite lal-toydka mor rukOdza, Taoyerotse ril'ij bi-keltMUil 

tliough iho-undcigreund-pninuiw fnr-him ws-tw-ncoKlL And-** l-guiv ad-uo 
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Stu yiirni nvronitbtL 

wiUi lhi>rie ahe-cltoppedr 
krttfiiltlEln ye 


Tseyerotec iioiIq yinilUE, Onitsi^ 

-4hil-thiift ioiride fel^-lm»i]glit'hjtii. Hiilji 

jar Tatsymotae tie 

a-fllmw.mnt litm uud^r Aiid-vi in Uic-fiitr ihn-put-vf^pd 

jintib ttnkat. Toiiin^r raJte to nie-tu}^ tvV^ 

iii-tli^iitr« nre-pliid,% M^nwhile tlioeigh i}m licr-ifminbon b^i v»-fr&r 

Tueyamlfio te^iwii: “TsukaU no^katmihri^tC ni. 

Aiid-sci he-aaya: “ arjuiditiotber ifl-thiHriBg-tlbt.tneat,* ll^^gl^A 

keUkos tomuo, i^UUir yelni Tfleycmtsc^ dU> 

he-u rtiff wtiJc, Ict-ia-kill-liiin t“ he-said-.lioQUtsm, -And-w Uieii 

tc-ydiji ko me-lflukala: "Tfdfiiir Tflcjurotse kdL 


UlAVbl? 


nhe^d tu-lilni lilt !il*-gnLOilinotber : ** Nix I " 

"Yakan kfi, 

“Tluit-jMrwa wltlicKit, 
aticii." 

is-not’' Atidthfii 


le. 

intern. 

“m 

^ WllMt, 

im 

lierli^lii 

te-ydni t 


ji(vw : 


Knd-^ 

flati-lor ooro k6 yoM Turoneti 

duriJig-anttiiHur fury on pnwi unutll oM-wLtiHiliidlniakfi 

TueyerotAG nSl'fi tli iifl-imi'Qilj* tsataite ko yar tPkJji 

Aiicl4h^ji the raclid imdcr 

ra-ne-riridPnezaihC yet yoj. ne-ueirai. Tscyexotse v6Vi 

t„«e ,„utrr in-tbc-groiiad he-planud: 

Jorlsd yj lo-lyo, isoycwtse rm tstratiTtfinn no-ciiDatimk 

tl^cwhe m b^weut,«p. nnd-*, ll..-Mdrr 

ttuw 1 Ikiiyiil n<l’iJ roLatllctcn, ynyPka rotBiiii. 

tntiten tuo 'fldu rtKkotIciliUorU 

■udilMly har Mp, nae^f h-thw^-aui. ' 


Tiie 

And 


Jlnyt*t 

'ni™ 


frfinu 

Huyaf rotitori ko tna-kaJ-kun 
‘thpti niddenly tlii: i^tlier 

k.H,r«r-o«L Then p,ddeidy Lcr al« bn-th™wM>.i, her head nW 

^J-eJ i^r kan mo k^y’E.lzfL Jl„yol rU’i LH uo-ideyo, oi ko knka. 

’ ^ TLtfn otil ibr thiii Iwnr. 

r4l6 * te-yelai to Itu] yokal^j " NedataeyakA aa tenkala 

he.«y*.t-sbini ll,i« Ik*^ gnindmciUi^r 


Then 

Ruyet 

Then 


to-tiilor tflo-roka Unjaar" 


,...L»»U4 M..I. k JS'Sihb., •“ 


dflyi rutJyci liny el lor^o 


td^ he-^gn^. 'Th« ^ yerodaOlitL 

^'I'lndlo-pf xrith hia die-t tiiKm-h««tniol 


Aiid-*n 

£nl 


fK»w tike-ciiclie 


Uuyel 

Then 


Tflcyerotae 

Aml-m 


tlen-yojtA-toustl 

Uko 


noyar n&-m-™detnlL 

fknrb hef^II-iigiin. 

yerodiuik 

tie-W-n^h&naUd 

y^ihik. 

Iw-xpwuTjtl him. 


tot 


TsoyetotsaraltG 

Allcl^LtJy^aQ 

hnn}j4L 

fiXuJa 


ch^t ujion^h^KBtmok. 
kitn 


oo-ycflittllib. 

h4>-<urnck-Uiou 


ara 

wiib 


Jtliyel 

Ttieh 


Ulyo. 

bA-W«tlt^ 


tOot, 

tdnwl^, 


en 

tbfi 


Hnyel 

ThtMi 

ko 

thin 


ronton 


t6Vi 

tat It 
Wr* 


noiiebi 

to-tiiif-wocKiN 


mu ten 

narfdciily 

Kujftl rin 

Then 
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jTineko ranten roynr diletJet. Te 

lor^mlaDd iiiiilcloiily Tlieii 

yi-rftivivrti yunSrlseu* Tseyerotse tiV6 kol 

|j«csune-wbii£ bt'sliltifL ArwI-ftn iif>w 

ko kel jolcalo, Orotao r^l'^ le k5 yaza nSlnik. Tseyerolae c^l't 

tliifl boj |KVJTr 'I'll 139 Htiuill 

Uiltsar: "Taakalft sti ! Taukab aal" TwyeToLae r^l’ia tad’a 

Lo-bagwi-to-CTy i "■Qnaa^f Knfwtt- 1 Granny I-wniit !" Aod-ao ujutKaun 

talmu r&H atsnr Loninci. Buycl n?l‘« yur-iiedar wtseD 

nn-tlic-bill'll be-nrallo, lie-crie« while. 'Hibii soaifr-whero from 


n-l'i ma katlor 
hut »o\tA 

no-ivfi-rsdeyo* 


k?ti*i!tlS*p (Uik, Ts^ytrotae 

*'Tsiikalft ftal TaukaU aal” 

UtrmAy-tcii'a ketkvL Itayel 
K-luink-Rian TIieii 

yolni; ^ to t^iiknk kut^n 

\ ** hw-gmiidnwLliPr upan 


riSl^d 

yurru ru*oi| atBar 

toronjo: 


Uiei'o lie'crtes 

whLIo: 

nita^n. 

T^Vi toneko 

to'ot 

Allying. 

Tlieii Intaml 

jotndcr 

riSli! 

kot te-yelni; 

"Woyl'* 


JMW bfriAya-tckhiiii; 

^Woy 1" 


to-yililn-tu Eon 1 yoko 


when {nli 1 far-bur 


tsar-ft-^atleloilif* yrfu). Tseycttitw kot to-lyo. 

ln!'n)ctJ»'ii»-ilayldiiifr-lcinr* 1" lic-rt/^-nf-Hinu And-wj now nj>-hft-wrnt. 


Yc^rutsa 

Thun 


Ill’ll keyii'oii, TsoyeiKjtse r^l'i yn’iit hil-ka to 

)ie-aie. Antl-w over-them iti-the*nndefigminil tnnnet te-cnmiwl, 


tsojemtsaralte noladtaiiek yot yar; "So tafl, uAtan, 

ojia-so-theii he-begjm.uHeU (!(i)Uwt liDuae; “My graunj, to-my-knowledgnj 

kotelatSraji/' aitaen. Tscycrotsa tiTd' ko raltct "11^I" layelnl 

».h«wt-bM-1tJ!l«i," wyiftg. .\nd-« ftfw then: “Heyr th*>v«y-to-hira, 

TBeyonitfiO rSl'^ ko kantl r^'6 ko yi-no-roitikoti. TscyeroUe nSl'c ko 
Ajid-«o the dpwiw edge# thiT-^JinqwuecL Ami-H> Umt 

yet kodoiiton yum! na^rauilledfttf. AnmiycJ ko yet no-tuidetklk 

then neit-JAy to-lha-pkoi ihey-etnrted-back. And-then th* there they-cuiie-liack. 

Koyel r^l’d yaaeko alitan (ko kakak Taejerotae r^l’^ ko 

fnr-inUnd Lc-ie-lyin^ (thsheer). And-then the 

Unnay-tctra yoza yitltos. Euyol **Wai!” Jii nJl’i, “kel 

aunk-tuMj apeamd-it. Then: “OUr tie-ttj-fl, “tbe-boy 

yom-k^ yelatlran, lool" tc-denl Tseyerotfle rdl'i na-rayitl’oilL Mo 
RtmU-dw Ime-tilled-it, wonder t" he «yn- Aiid-« they-ttived-iL Ite 

kor netch&r. Tseyerotae rdl'tS ko yorlaih ro ileUtn. Tseyerotae tnl’tS 

fat wee-big. And-no Uio revao to it-wu-giTen. .4ntl-» 

kot nft-ratalledaH. Ruyel t^rd: "Atnil’* ni rtSVt! (eE ko 

now they-eurted-heck. Then " I^m-ikk t' he nye (the thin 

yorteihjL Tsoyerotso ‘^Eodorikoih boto," tii. Taeyerotse 

AAI.I-W) - ^ BnikL^-fire biMajii, Ajii-m 
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4'ra 


mroditkixi 

tii, ^ mil 
zm-ratallciilatL 

lh<r^-HUiru?d-tQ-^o, 

tlo-tefimlroflitL 


ra 

they 


ynm, 

for-hini. 


DL 


y^r 

whh;' 

Yiinc'a 
Taeverotse 


“TJkkic 

T»b ko: 
Ami mrw t 

niltialrtL 

fnj-awaj 

xiVi 


yiUra 

over-tbere 


taW 

Tonino 

Mratiwhlli? 


wf!r-jerk-thc-LutUN.-kA. 

yokit Ul'cla rntJ 
far-biiu Want 




so-'oka iwiko 
" F/^ ” r^ulflui 

il thAy-MJ- 

iiO'rodijdel torEUio 
wliilcr 

yoTodi^oa. Tiyrniite to kotonten 
A ml tbcti 


Toyi 


m 


yeL 

tritlk. 


be-utCHifc-iklL Ami tbcti n4*xUd&y th?j 

Tsiey^roise ko% Dalun, korwli'oii to-mHotiiir 
And htre LcpUoh, nfl^r. 

T^eycrotHti niVi kSrAxutjfi ka yi-niroii,- teflruldAI ycrl. 

Aikl-ao tmckii hc-uiade^ ground-nquoryli* n\$^K 

m yor ni'oEis, tacyeiutae iui-myfiUiikror+ Tk« jm ynur 

uid-aa tbey-b&gan4<M»UTy'bhi]-on-«led. Doue^ only tlmre 


Tisycrotae toL 
And^ bore 


llnny to-hbu cuue, 

letlo, yeroOi'ontsen, 

iL«n?-jiro^ li«-hiivij|g-eaX4ia-It^iilL 

]ia-niladlerDr« Tsi^yomise 
iboj-wnod -oD-tbe-«]fKL And-«i 

vflj uii-rayileroT* 

hoktMi thry-broQgbt'ldm-oii-tbC'ftt^ 


Tse di kci 

And tlw» tbfiBtf 

aa-mtalluiliiLL 

tbey-ftojiiHl^lAtdf. 

taamlto na-njyo* 

Ahd bt>W<rUt-4A>V|ij 


Tg^yeTQtso 

And-ao 


tkii ym ink* 

Wnw iady CTan-i* 

TBftyorolAo riVi ko 

jVnd-iii (tojtbo 

tee ido no-kleyo. 
and in 

yorf>di'on odm 
be-aU-it-nll bfl 

tlen cnilwitej" iii. 

bofiei bo-anjA. 

oedcKUo-ufinlokidhr 


Kiiyel rdl'4 tlofc yite ito-iilokoti. 

TbfW diflli in^wbjLiria) wju-limughL 

yan kuti, Tacyerotw to-'oka ta-alai; ^ Yuka 

aloiiD Again. And-*o hbi-wivwp b{^-»airl-te t 

TaeyerolAO rayitllKits. Taejemtec: "Yo^tinft 

AehI-*c> tbt!j'!M>ilucl-tbrtti. And-»: ^ (Tti)-tlioW'Ovor tbb» briuLg-tlik-in a-dEab," 

him yan " t<d kiuu"^ Ko yunpkoteii yil'ftii 

iKinai only tbpttgh-lt-yt^ Tliif 

iio-ycloflokou, Twycn>tee yii'u ynr klo 

brongLt-it^Lii^a^dii3i» Atid-M that-^Lb^i'n buuM intu 

teVi ycttil'an (ei Umny-Uji/A), niyel 

ttilnk-iiiim)f liuiii 

llnyid rfrd: 

Tbvn I 


Huyot 

Tbon 


«wnd-wifB 


ya 

bor 


kontoko 

(diouldera 


ycnil'an (ei 
bo^bK^ked-nt-tt (tJi« 

yam ruJneh 
wltb^it he-dninL^h^Hl. 


m, im 
and 

Alktt m 

'* TiArboL my 


talwiT. 
bog3ui-to-cty^ 
koniokot 1 

nb^qiiLdorii 


Ytl*a 

Tlim 

nitecn. 

AAjifkg. 


tiV6 


ido 
in 

Eayel 

Tbcn 


tiUnC'kaktoeiu Iluyoi >«JlkonHeii’« tieriko-mmulniju 

begiiuiiiig-toCTwik. n«fl ih*-|MMpie (inK»)tniiD«i, 

Tbo ko too kaiitokot UoruInc^Di] 

And tlw-oot her nlHiuldew biiTe-betii-dmicliisd.wlin 
Tonino ko kim Urumya a-iio-likiL 


Mianwhile ih# othnr B-tuiiik hwniuv-n^fb, IVinier 


ovfrrdliOT 

no-yiiliikcm, 

elw-bnmffht-it-tii.a-fli.ty 

yuleiilk, tBoyerotJW 

ke-tooli-i^ aj|d-M 

^"Alkfi kontokot 1 “ 

“Tw-lwt my PtTioiilder* I" 
in>-j(feyQ, tgg . 

Al]L- 4 £ricA: 

a-oo-ltbit, 
Im-bfrcnmc-agiin, 

a*no-r5luruD» 
wcm^cbanged-agaitu 
tas-kiwio-ledoyo a-no-ltki. 

nwliite^ bwame-igaiB. 
roil 


■ be'Wc o l-ogni 

r^r^ iotson 


lAehort, 
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Tue Kayes. 

A grtindiDothcr and her grandson lived together. Tlie boy went ont ono day, 
Qtid ftftw a bear ivalkiug on tlie otlier side of llie river. He went (jack into the 
house anil told Ids grandmother. " Granny," he aald, “ there is a hear walking on 
Lite fiiher aide." It was in thy full, the ice ruiming. 

Then the old hag went out, and she shonttsl: “Switu Hfiroaa and come to bo my 
huabcmd" And the l)ear began to swim towards her. Meanwhile, she went Wk 
into tlie houBc and iwwed an otter skin on tlio front of lier waist. TIic bear liml come U» 
the shore, hut was numbed by the ioy 'vater. So aha went down the l^anfc to liirn and 
caught hold of the hair on his hea*l and time pulled liiin up the Imnk. Then she 
to taking him into the honse, but the undBiground tunnel was too narrow, and 
sho had to eiilftige it with the uie. KiuaUy she hml him in. 

She put a attaw-inat nnder him, and threw aoiiiu sticks on the lire that was 
bnrniug in the lire-placc, at the centre of llie hoii6& ^feati white, the iHjy was 
frightened. '*ttninny is going to thaw the K-aat," lie anid ; and then ho added, 
speaking to her: “Say, while it is still numb, tel ns kill itl" Hut Ids grandmother 
said to him : " Kixr’ "Without him," she addet!, " how* will you get yonr toy- 
arrows duriug summer f Tliere will bo no one to lunkc theni for you." 

Tlieu the boy wont out and under the cacho he planted in the ground sjmall 
Sticks of which ho had aluirpouml the upjior end ; and gotiing up on the cache ho 
pushed off tlie ladder, and remained there, waiting. Ho heard a loud crash from 
below, and a hip of the old woman was thrown out from the house. Then the other hip 
was thrown in like manner, and after it tlm t»ackl»uG, and then the guts. After 
this the Ijear come out, ami the poor boy witd to libn: “ Sow do to me aa you have 
done to my giaiulmolher," fio the Wr bUkmI on hia hiiid legs auJ grablietl at the 
edge of the cache. Then the Ixiy scmcfl a htindle of dried salmon and threw it at 
him, hitliiig him in tlie ehesL He fell down on the groiuul. Tlie luty cast nnoLSier 
bundle at him, and that was all he had. So, with a small boiie-apwir ho a^Hrarml 
the licar, who Uien fltflrtcd for the ivootla. dragging himself slowly on. But there 
he fell down and lay ou the ground. JTis Idiid feet liecame white on the soles. 

Then the poor boy come down, and took hia small lam and arrows ; and he 
began to ery, flinging: “1 want my granny ! 1 want my grauny !" and he was 
walking along the beach, going up, and crying as he wont, Tlieu he heard the 
noise of some oue chopping wood, aud directoi his steps towards the place wheuco it 
rmnn Hc was crjing OS he went on, saying:" I want iiiy granny \ " then he came 
to a place where a man-mink was chopping wood, who to say ; *' A nice 

show of grief this boy makes, for one who Ima not made hia grandiaotlier'amotimiug 
song I" 

But the boy went up, not heeding him, and the people gave him to cat. Froni 
one house he went into another, and began to relate wliat had happenofl. “ My 
grandmother has boon kilM " be said. “ Hoy 1“ said tliey, and having heard his 
story, they began to sharpen their siiears, arnl the next iituruiiig they i$ei out for 
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Uie place, canyuig tliair siieatn. They foand ihe liear lying oii the gTfjtitid in ttie 
woods and tbo little luan-mink pieieed it with his spear, ujhju wliieh he exetaiuicd: 
" Oh I but tlic dear yonng fellow lias really kilted it \" 

Tliey then gutted the bear, and ii was a very fat one. Tlie whole hotly waa 
given Kh the raven. The others were going iKick, Irut he liegait Ui uotiiplain: *' I feci 
aick, liaid he, Oli ’ ” ho addcih" huild a fire for me I** kuiI they built the Bre. and 
ho stayed itoor it, and told the oLhota: “ Tell my two wives to cotue with a alinl to 
fetch mo hack honio" and »a they went saying : “ Yes, ye»r and when they had 
gone a good way ofl^ tliore iivas the Haven, every now and then jerking his 
rump upwards. So he tlevourcd Uio whole caroosa. 

The ueit niomiiig his wives started with a sled, aud corning to the phtoe, they 
found tiini lying on tbo ground, after he hail eaten up the meat. On tlie snow 
arotind he hnd made numeroius marks imitating wcascUtTacks and groiiiiti-squirrel 
tjacks. So they cainc to where he lay, and they put him on thn sled to bring him 
homo. There wjia nothing left of the Itear, save the Uraea. Tlicse also they pul on 
the skd and took along with them. Thiia they brought him to Uio house, uiid ho 
wojit down into it. A dish of meat waa brought in, which he ate all to himself. 
Tluni he said to his wives: "Put the bones to boil "and they did. After ibey 
were Iwiled, he said again: “ Tube aomo of this b a dish " {tlicre waa nothing hut 
Imnesh “ to the people in the next liotwe, and bring them soma of tlm broth with 
it" The second wife liQed a dish and IcmjIc it into tJie neighboiiring house. There 
the inaii-iuiiik hiokcil at it, and Lskiiig the dish In>m her hands he jwured the 
eontents on her liaek. Then she onclaimwl, “ Oh I iny Imek is burnt!" and she 

Itegun Ui cry. Hack to her Itnuse she went, crying, and saying; " Oh 1 my back is 
buniL” 

Tlieii the woman's husband waa changed again to a mven, and l*gan to cn«k. 

e ot or people also were changed to onimols. Tlw mun-mink returned to his 

mink form, aiul the one on whom be liad ponied the Iwiling biotli was changt^d to 
tt white gull ^ 

A part of the winter has lieon made short. 


-fima,.- tte »«». A i™e, dw„i ; ,h, ^ 

to both dialects 

lower dblcct form of -ko.kon.’- (i.e demanstrativo which means hero 
tlow, lUili. Tli«: form ** kut b ajlvcirbikl ' 

“srr:r" r 

conveys any distinct meaning. The conjuncUoo^ - J 
lurty-scvcn Umea. besidifl appearing three times in ti.« ^ 
sdihIlu," and tire conjiitiction or mlverh ^ »« "tseyerot" 

seven timiM ulono uud twice in '‘unirr,* i-» ^PpeuTg Iwenty- 

Many gf the lower tribe 
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Bp(^nk6rs MH profuse in the use of sucli woiila. aiui tliis narrative affonla a 
goud iustance t>f their stylo. 

“ kakii," It four-footeil aninifll of lUiy kiuiL Tlie term is elastic, atul ia aomoUmea 
applied to any wanii-bl(»ded anliual. In the lower dialect ootj it is lined 
occosionallyt as here, to designate tlio hrown or ciunBiiioa bear. 

*■ ycnoruUeteii ^ (pronoouced *'yenorolteu "), an old decrepit wotoaa. The plural 
foriu, derivwl from the multiple verb, “ yeuonibbikna,’' is rare. 

“ 80 -kuu terdlal lo-roreiir in order to 1» ray IiusImukL This singular proptjsal oud 
its conaetj lienees, which ore Ijolioved to have hapjieueil, or, more exactly, 
which have heeu Itelieved in former times, aocoimt for tho rcfHigiiaiico of 
Ton'a wonicu for the bear. No Teu'a wiimau can bo induced to sleep on a 
bear>skin, or wear a piece of bum fur; and in the upper tribe especially, many 
avoid projienooing the name of the bear. 

" no-tibaih ” the pt:i^nt innhoative new I aa iiuperolive. 

■■ to tl6U dflna.'* her waist front. The espreMiiiri is coarse, allnding to the hair on 
tUo pubis, which is designated as moss, “ tlott" Tliis olwervatiou wtw nuidu 
Ut me when I iimd my tranticriplion of tlio story, and the more decant 
expression: '‘ta katsih too," on tha edge or lionier of her dmwots, was 
aiiggosted as an eqnivalciit. I could not ascertain wliat was the woman’s 
reason for thus using iho utter-ukin. 

" tU'Tdeteu." lit.^ he was frosnon in the woter, siiiiply means that he was stiff mid 
numb with cold for having Ijuow in the icy Ufiitor. 

" ulnik," prouoniiosd " nlsnik." in the lower dialect. 

*■ tictU),’’ a fuim preferrwi by tlis lower speukere. of the " ido ’ or “ yidt>,” or ** rado,” 
mminiug “ into." 

"hil tdyeka/' Ims been deacrihed in the first story of the Haven, IL 
** kelaritlnii,” in tho upper dudcct " ketsBii-idlotliuie ” lit., pluitud straw; a straw 
mat, Tlie natives make those out of gross from the swamps, lUtd use them to 
lay their hlanketa on. 

“ Lld^o t ” nix I »n intcrjectioii eqnividcut to an ironiijal negation. It is 
accomponiiHl by tin) gesture of tUipping with tba middle finger, 

“ySkfiii." the lower dialect, for "yakaten." that Uiero person. 

“ kfi,*’ the proposition of wish or duatro, 
mourtiiug mid r^^rot. Here it deuotn 
Ainiply the absence or want of. 

*' aden," IB the proper proposition to denote tho 
abeeiico or want of. 

“tdrtsPl," the platform cache, oonaisttng of a 
eimple platform of stickB, on four ixntB, 
without a roof or sides to it. 

" t^'ir&nltdna," the ladder to oliinb to the coclro. 

It consists of a log, inches in diameter, 

with tliree or four notches for steps. 
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“ mo'odla kaf," cnD-half of her hipa, one of them. 

“ ro-kederelturt)/’ The iiuletinite prouiiuiihe " acts its sabjoct : EtomiMhtng, an 
nniinal, viz. the bear thiviv out. 

“ ulDttfiDA" lower diutcci fririD, for '‘naiitieoa," iNtckltouOi 

'■ mu kliy’iltljta,” her guts. Tlio word is coarse, luid one would sty more politely 
“ me tstka." 

" lereu dUiriile/’ a bundle of Kilver-saliiion, lit., sUver-salmon bundled. The dried 
fish is often tied in bond leu to fiicilltiite stoiago auid tratt9]>ortatioii. An 
avemge bundle weiglia from fifty to iiixty pounds. 

** no-na-tudetak,'* lit,, he fell down ngoin, not tliut he had laUim before, but boeaUBO 
by falling he returned to his fonucr position. Tlio first “ no ” means •'down," 
the second (asaimilated: " na "> means “ again." 

“ ko hiiaba,*' this food, via,, the siirer'aalmon. There wem only two bundles, and 
ho has dbijKiaed of them. 

'■yitHda,' he s^ioated him. Tlio old time way of killing a Ijoar was to spear it 
tliTougli the heart. 

to k& jiua. Ills small amowa TiVlieti the moaniug ia not Utuited by the eojitoxt, 
•* ko" implies the bow and armwii. 

■tsukkilasa, I want my gmnuy. Tliis is sung to tlie tune heregivcu. It is as the 
moiimiiig song of the Iniy for his gmndmoUmr. Tlio preposititui "s5." 
equivalent to "kii" is soldom used. 


rr— 1 Azrtr 


S— 1— n 

V+i— * u— ^ ri — 

i ” 


iip— * — ^ ^ 

Zmzzrn 

ji d— 

--—-u 


TaokaU «! TaafcaU sat 


■* liUi V lower dialect for " lotie'o." 

“ talTm ” lower dialect form of “ tiiliaii," “ toiiatio.'* 

** tatikala sa 1“ this is sung os before. 

tfirtntiya" mink; in Llie upparr dialect ^ Larkudaa.** 

*’woy; and, laslow, "witi," are interjoctioDB whicli I never heard but in Hus 
instance, and I snspecL they nmy have been borrowed from ilie whites. The 
sound of initial " w" ia, os far as my exporlonco goes, foreign to tlm 

liiDgtiQgf^, ^ 

- In! ka." eoioc meaning as “ ial UiyiSka,” but pTiqwr to the lower dialect 
“ee tea," my gruiidmotlmr. •'Tan" b the ™d root moaning «gmudmother- tlui 
mklition " koL* " bomg an adjoetivo of endearment, which L 1 port 

of the icrui; smuLirly *tai ts tlm projjor ruut i.mM 
IMtar. 1.01 it i. lomlly e,,r ,.«l,o,.»pi ^ UiTo “ “ ,“"‘“"5 
odditko. ■ koK- ^ 

" dstan" a lower pronuiuiiaaonof -Isiun," wlibh b itedr i , 

to knawlodgB^ for <>wei^ form of ** imi ** 

■ „ kd, oC«k4r.- ik. lot i. okoodoot, it lotd ^ __ 
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biff, becomes “taor** in llie mmiamto lower dialect, and “ tohor" “imhciir,' in 
Hit* two eitreiae diaUsots. 

“tv lietau,’* it was given to. Thti Ten'a bunt ia conducted on comniiiiiiBtic 
priuciples: in a band of bnnters it is never tlic one who killed a iiiece of large 
game wli» geta it ; be geiiPtally receives but an insigiiilieant Bhate, nr nouo at 
all. By common agreement it is diBlrihiitcd among tlie fjarty. or given whole 
to pno wlio tlieu is expected to cook it and aerve it as a Imnqnet to the 
whole vilb^ge, Siicli was the case of the raven here, and with hia iiBiml 
low craft he immodiately (Joviecs a plan to cal the whole of it by himself, 
"ilma;' in npiier dialect "ilbi.'* espresses pain, sickue^ of any dcacriptioii. 

" yes. A lower dialect word implying approval 

“ nlhirtlnir lav. The upper dialect uses “ nlllolTu/’ viii., die rtmt “ lOt" instead ot 

tliG root “ ml." . . * - 

•'yoyi tlo-uTiriilruiJitl," tlio Ist person plural ittdelimto for tho 3rd BLDgnlar * ho 

jerks hia Iwhind np in ibo air. Wl^en the raven eats lie Btoi* at in^ah* 
to ovncuate,aniI this action b accompani.si by an upward motion of his tail 
Bfciitinning simply this wotTon here implicfl the action which it accoiiifiaiiiefi, 
and the eating that piccetlea thie. 

’'kbrtJwIna ka" . , , OMS^ . He tnnde these tnwks on the snow so ns to make beJbve 
diat these aninmla luid caleii the meat, 

''alkn,” ill the lower dialect equivalent to "allnba*’ in the npiJor one. 

“n-no-iaat," for "a-nodlelal'' 'Hm verb -a-eslar;' I become, him two Ihjdupli- 
eatives: “a-noHjatlarmid *' s-no-esalar" 

" tiidlekak.” lie Ijcgwi to croak. The verb " delokub " to croak, from a root« kiTk," 
wliioh is an oiioniatoiXEia. 

- «ls,kildo*ie<loyc" white gall. The lower diaiBct Uim ; tho nppor one says "hats." 
Text ohUiiued from Micliuel Kestok. a native of Madxatolsoi'iliten, Iwcnty- 
tivo miles below Kaltag. 


TeJllsaiL 
Xti« Mooum. 

Tsiltaaa na-mbal, bedenl Me llSkimka nilkooteel t&kUyar 

A tiura-a .winuHftcrwKs it-k-aid. Hii raiiii*uj»a an-holh^im bomt* 

roder^lo, mo kfikifabr nilkooteet kun. Ni-re niban. tacyorotaj 
thK<f-ar*’ hi. shonklets-npuft op-bolb sU» dsfc Tf^hmd be-Bwaai, niid^P 


to-tvo, tseycrelsaralte ra-dsHtor-ratlkoih. Amruyel yar 

up-bo-went, uiul-Mi-tb™ lie-«truclt-hi.-ljricart-on-tlc-gr«mid. Then tho-boii 


rnbl-rudllSdfitl 

Tseyerotsc 

ytut 

yido 

ulyo. 

Nii-nnka 

fBll-in-s-Jiiio-on-the-grtund. 

Aud-thi^u 

A^hotlH 

lUtQ 


A-pdr^af'Wi^fls 

nuladUe, mizeni. 

T&eyemtKiniito 

juttfnfn 

tMe 

Di-Dut'6ii: 


Atid-i^thcQ 

the-ti nit-wife 

iowvffd 

bc^turuAddiltt^fac^ ; 
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T»eyoK>Lsfin]JLe 

Aml-wi-tltiiti 


'* Ken * hi «it mor Wlfi-iiilejrft kdniteye! ** 

" Wh»t ifi-it thfiit tO'Whicli jrdu-biiAjr-your^himdB 

n6lk§tlil jistiur roteea dm nilton. Ye yi titHroLafileyar. aniruyeJ 
a-Wff riverwaird fn>iii mi ulietooli. It it* bIh^matcIiM, Ibeii 

kelson taak dzn Dilku}^ me djtfit6-yi!kfi kfiii kftii, kunfiy^kS 

(ft) BicMMfHBkiii parklir out ita endcr-brvuit HiJi-w fiiik'jlkes 

kfinp k^mfdil kfiii Jril no-niletfiiD kantAye. Tseyerotsiamlte ne-xolek^i. 

drintf beJly-dnft iJHcd with oroftmented it'Wfmu^Tlueli. Amt-Bo-thifa 

Tss^yerotaaraJUi ytin(rkoteEL kfin tse Tri-tsem!it*uii! ** Ken to 

AtKl-Jio-theu tlie-Mooud-wife a]m towurd we^tiini«d'OUr>rnG«: *nVbflt il'il itie 

kodo-nitoyu kaiitiiye?** jToirif. Arunlyel 

joli-buicy-yoimliftrtdji it-sefruift?^ TbfD 

j’utieko ymiiim ileUidleuik^ Artituyel nniteti nt^lkt'dlu tl&a 

Lmdwftrda oij-tfae^ther^iyQ nke'^Mit-hur-luuKl. Then viddcikty n-hag 

nitlon. Yc yi in>-iiotU!Uuyiir ru rujcl ket’ou kStsfli il^ik tiil«. 

«ti«htooV. ft iu #Le^ampchHl when then iiiim-iikii] panbi out jJio-took, 

liTui kftii yal, keiu>y*ka kllii ye!, komcNln kfin yol um 

finh-ilLws cliial Mil, ImUv-linii drlHi 


yakul 


mor 

to-wLkli 


dried ftiid| 
duvn-fitnU'-the-nllKiW'lincM 


Tiiikoowen no^it-nidlet^Iii 

oii-ltoth-ridcfl afe-umuaenttMl-witlt 

clolfl'Att *• Nb*q ku 

Iie-tite|tp 0 L “ My-tuutliat iii4]iini]»|'^for 
ut Rwlo-ktMtor^’on, ttfwlejii ; ralto ku 

1.0-«ra VWhMili^-s^K, it-hWd; and (ilih. i,) ii.o-onn 


Teejerulearahe ye yi 
And-ai>-Ujeu It m 


ajid Its 

kantaye. 

whkh-BWfiUA. 

iit^yetantaVdr 

ibu. kci 

lila-mother fui' 

ycdaUtBiue: “Sn is,i - iiv-jio-Bitltanison, r5k»1i*T 

* lu. I le-mai e . Bly ^nii_v ifie-catmed-me-nboat, in-lhe-Bimin-w*?' 

kn-judiarnllsen. Ynkesn.ilitl! Vfknsmiliti I YekcHroihtl!*' Kc«(iUlih 

eBrr]r>iuy.tall, I-jerk-tt-iip ! 1-Jvtk'Lt-up I I-joik-imjil" We-lic^ik-tiMlAJicc 

iiK) ynJ. To^rollurou mite aaillukok. tsedotii, iieftkoroleii'a touna y«i. 
w* . Tlieraiftfr m1w> we-Witan-tn-Ttm, it-ls-Mid, people tnniiy wllli- 

Ariiniyet ttrnteu na'a ra-Ui-tenaLiitltaij. 

And-tlwn .natltnly ULsml tl«:y-lM!fi»a-lo.Je»¥o.tu. 

teiiu-ka ka royL to-dolftneai. Tfleverotnn 
alinnua-foot tttufk tu And^iio 

*' Ko tn'na-sorttaih 1 " tkncdnni. “ TsU&k I “ 

“Here pull-ue-nut )■ w*-«»y. “BLut-nj, i> 

kut rAlftntin no-kccUu’olo." >■ w,, i. 

tnmirnins to well ywirdiii iwnsoiunMhi.'* '‘v .f* f'lauiitsit tu>du-kcilitHnu'»l," 

, . . .ft, „ ' well I-eLtJjHjntujHw..- 

taefitiiii. ttfi. Taeyerotjso vei tiildA • 

we^iay, in,»nin, And-w 

^_ ^’»«ina, ItatMaid. ^nil-no tLr-giwiod 

y,!ka U!y«. tuiznni. Taeyerotw ko uiiik . 

MwJer bn-went, fan-iowL And eo n,, h. J.'l. rodi'on, kenoyekft 

I^Hue wbaHt-on kaatemll, fi. h .„ Hr^ 


Ariinjytd 

Alld^Lliiati 

tabcK 


roiLleit 

imddenly 

tuizen! i 
ho-li-Kiid % 


tonii uBoni ^ uat lie teu 

; ** for tUy ^pwiiiiy 


Hev. J, Jett^.—O ff Tr»*a Pitlk-Lorr. 


m 

yet, kemtMk yel, kuik6Tli<dfiyr? kiln yel xVriuuvf'l iKiiiteD to*'gktt 

Uwk bclIj'llnA too, fidi-lkmrtJ! driwi tofc Aiidlhen iin«xtteet«dly 1i»\ri'rw 

notdrna tsSkC^uk/it Tnrut’antati, eit toyoitaen ro-Pdyo, Tseyerotsamtte 
two wliere-timy have, Ui«iw ffoiu-below he-wMt-tru Aod-M-theii 

kiiii tal* 0 Q. A‘on rtiycl: ronten mo-'oka tsukunka 

fitk-TOe h«-b«gaJi-to-eat. whitn eoddenty bic-wtnsi tlie-c«I!w'Ciichu 

iKKrutaandloW. Arut'uj’el rouleiir kun, lo! kolo' 01 ), hm I 
lame-ui'liispectk Ami-tiistt nuldeiiljr ; oli ! ittnuige! 

Twyorotso mtwUtknD, tRcycroleamite royi ronxloniitBik. Aniruyci 

And-to thcy-RHKle-a-An:, antlnwi-Uteu i]i-th«>hple tlwy-iujida-ft-iniiudge- And-111611 

rontcu »ue^I«*5T«-dMeij5u. uiiawii. Tseyerotse yet rotbroiu yet 

uiiexpMtcdly h«*ira*-cLokcd, Lc-ImwiL Aiid'W tbare after, tber® 

turuuall'aii ru niycl tlfiletlfire-, eite loatau yet ntfiaii. 
Uioy-examiaed niien tlicu ft-yeltow-mOwac. it ijerchance ihom lies. 

Tseverotsaiatte rayuliiLk tee tti my'Ctaitt'iiJ, rn yo tee irndyu 

Ana-so-Lhen tKeydook-it and ont they-tlirpiii-it-off; Uiey it agaiott had-spokeit 

to-rotloi-oti: “ Se ke doTfllii tWlil!” UoUi rou kilts, 

after-that : "My own aiuiale alcuder !' Winter part«f aliart. 


The Moit&k. 

There was a nmtise HWimiaiiig across the river. lie carried houses on tiis 
niiiiii, hnuses also uti liis shoulders. He luiiled, went up the hunk, and tliere he 
struck Ills breast on the grouml, llic houses fell off and set themselves all in a 
row. In one of them he cnlerett 

He wflfl ii two-wife man* Turning toward his first wife, iio said, “ Wlmt is 
the work at which your hands are kept bn^-1 Tficii from die riverwsrd aide of 
the house alie look a bag, und fumbled in it, and proiluctHl 11 parkin timde of moose- 
skin. the front of which wrjs emanionted with driofl Itsh eggs, drieil sUceu of fish- 
ami dried TOiitnd fins. He sUppeil it on; and turning to tiis awmiul wife, he aUo, 
said to her, ** Wlmt is tlie work Llist keeps your honda busy ? *' And putting her hand 
to the wowlwnrtl sute of Uie liouse, she look a hog and aearelied in iL And eho 
pulled out a pair of moose-akin trouaera, on which a strip of liia same ortuixuetite 
was sewn on oadi aide, froui Uie elbow downwards; dried fiah eg^, eJicea of dried 
Hah, and driini ventral Bus. And he put ilwm on, 

“ Now," aaid lie, " 1 will doo^ the luourutng tluiieo for my mother," And he 
mode « song, a mourning eong for his mother: "O my gmuuy. who oarried nre 
almui, aa alie carried her tail, so do I. I jerk I jerk it, I jerk it ‘" And to the 
tuuc bo dsnoed. 

Wlien this was over they began to mo u ruce, many together. And it 
Imppenwl tiiat the oaiere poased him and left him behind. And he come to a 
track of a huiiiaii fool in the mud that hnd fiUed up with water. In Him lio teU, 
and immediately began to shout for help. " Save me from thia," lie ercluiiMed, 

Vou XXXLX ^ 
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" Don’t you iJare to open your mouth t" they saidt ^you hnviin’t done jaftUw to 
your grandtnotiisr’s tuourtiing.*’ '* Oh, but I wiJJ,” he naiil, '■ ytsa, I ffill" His 
protests ware UBelesa, they left liim there. 

Aud then he wont iimler the groanJ, boring Jiis way tbrougli. jtnd aii lie IwJ 
nothing to eat Ue fed uu the oniutiienta that were sewn on liia elotiie^, tlie dried 
fish slices, the dried ventral tins, tiie dried hreasts of Mu He ate them all. and 
having exhausted this supply, he uhaneed to ootue, in his utidorground wanderijigs, 
to tlie colLar'vacbe of big two wives. There iic began to fcotl on tiie fiah-roc. Rut 
it iinppeiied then that they betliought themaelvcii of taking a look at the tuidcr- 
ground uoclie. 

Th^ wero snrpriaetl to Giid the 1ish~r{i6 was Ijeing eaten, and they built a fitc 
and made a smudge in tiie liole bo that lie wng smothered and died. When tliey 
catM back to see the place they foimd in it a yellow motuse, lying 41 cbiL Tliey 
took it and threw it out; but before doing bo they ei^presaud their disgiisl by 
saying," Oh, the slender nose! 

A part of the winter U shortened. 


Notes. 

" tsTltaaa,^ linver dialect for - lihgaa." mouse. See VI [. term is a generic one, 
applied to the tJireo apecies known to the natives. Those are: 1. ■* thidetldre," 
‘jT ‘R^loct tln-lctldre ; 2, “ koih ke liitflan," lower, “koih ke taiitiiBa ’’; 

Tlie tUTo first mio umcli alike, ^om^wtial lar^uf thoii 
our ^mmon mouH), with a very short tail, seldom moro than half-iucb long; 
the ■’ tk-lotldre ’’ is of a yellowish grey, and tiie *> koih-fce-iiliaiwi" of a dtirk 
g^y colour, ” is imtch emuHer, with ii ]oBg toiJ.alM^iit twice 

1 10 ejigtli of its hotjy, [t will appear from tho conclimioti af tht? awry Uiftt 
llm hcn> uf it it a “ tlii-ktliliii." 

mo tiokenka, his fho term is r|H]tc precis imA tictiotes tin? foU or 

crease of the ekm at the join Lug of Uio tliigli with the liody. 

" mokdkoulor,” hisshrmldera, Hera alisc tlm Tot, ■ ■ .i 

. , . . . uLra atsq me lea a lenu is iiiorQ preciiie than oiira , 

It ilisiigmiua Uie edge of iho shotader-blade. 

'• ail^neka," a» « nll-roaeka “ at the liegiuniug of IX, 

- ynUiincTi,” lower dialect, for " yuLHien j tjffn ” and “ iKt « 

" ko-ln-nlleya," lit yon move yqIIr liaads about .nonyuis. 

« uifi Lsuta ni-n tlly^ka," lit its elbows (to the) ttmund in ^ ■ i, 

"ye yl dok'atl," he stopped into them. The Tm ■ 

--- ^ Tmiansfl the pi,mao -tn put on" 


only for the upper garmente. which are reaUy doiiu.^ 1 v f ? 

for the nethfii-garment whieh ore „ut t \ **y |*mgput upon us; but 

%h& wt^rij ufieil h*' to step into." >y introducing the ftsjt into theni, 

niam rui 

I ojuld not oliam a satiafact^ aipUnation of this 


the worn uaeii m to step into.' 

" Jia'ft " lower dialect for " iimV niaimua. 

tici-tiCHiali'HltutiUaii, 

wurJl 
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<■ se tefl/’ lie calb Iiia luotUer lib granilnuitljer, by a figure ef speech ailjolLtcd in 
Ten'a. 

" aAiUekok,” we liegan to mn (a race). Il is by no means unusual to have races at 
a mounung feast, 

“ ra-to-Wnutiitltan " Tliia must lie a mistake for the passive s •' ra-to-tenatafUetan 
we (he) began to lie left behind. 

“ teuil ka kti royi uxfdleneu,” he fell in the water in the track left by a human 
foot. This reminds ibc tiearera that he is a mouse, mid in their ijjMgination 
he isalroaily balf-tronsfomiod, as it were, though lie eontuiues to spt^ik:— 
they can almost see him tu the act of imnsforniatioii, oml the very imagination 
is highly entoriaiiiing to them. 

” non yi'kS tuIyo“ lie went undetgrouinl. 2fow the tiansforraalion is coiuplotc. 

kiklaort&iOjei,” fidi-heart; a part of the breast oonsidereil as a choice inorael, 

“ tsokenkat," a oelUr-oachc, an imderground cache. Tiicsie arc small cavities, almut 
4 feet in length and breadtli, and 24 feet in lioight, generally dug out on a 
slope, wherein tlie lisbroe is stored in bmdi-baskets. It undeigoBs a partial 
decoiuposiliun which docs not render it unfit to be naed, eapecinlly aa dog-ftied. 
In the upper dialect " taOk^ukflt ’* ie replaced by " teOken'on " 

“ kuB lo ketoVm, Ion"; to their surprise some animal b eating the fisli egga. TJie 
indefinite pionoim ‘'ke" as subject, represoutiiig some animal, iinknawn, or 
rather, uudetenuinwL They are not aware that thoir husband Is tho thief. 

“ royi rocwlereltolk,’' they mode u smudge in the hole, wirh the expected result, vb., 
to smother the vermin with the smoke. 

'■ tHlli^Lldre." Sec the firet note of this story. 

“ ee ke dclfila tMln,” my own slender miixxlc. Tlie plira.<!Q is not said by them os 
persouating the mouse who would tliiis speak of hb own noHC, for if it w'wre 
80 the poaamive article "kc" lioold not Iw used. They call him "slender 
mnsale," and one of them, or Midi separately, addreasiog hiin. says in iiioek 
endearment; “ Oh, my own dear slembr muizle»" 

The text given above wm suppUml Liy Peter Ruyotii of NelenoitHUt'oton, 


Kel y&ldUil 

Tkc-yauag-Muipoor. 

Ko rdl* tsorotan. Eit nJl' Wyfln ledo, eit mo 8t3t 

Here pertiajw wonlwrU. Tbert perbap* a-ricb-mim liTe^ thorr him near 

rulto moio ko-klenihcn mo $t5 ledo. Tisaralto mo-’ot rulan, ko k61 

•Im fordiim aoe-wlio-worki him ueuf live*. Ami bia-wife thewiii, thi* joath 

yokala, mo-'ot ne*m». Tsaraite toyon yet ledts Tearalto to-yelni; 
poor, hi*-wife io-good. Aud the-ridi-nuin lh*re lives Awl he-Bsys-to-him; 

"Kor no-*ot to tlo neltaih," ydni, itu. " Neilan," yelni 

"YohEler ywir-wife me pve^o," he-wys-tohiiu, ia-vwn. "No,* mye-to-Uim 

2 K 2 
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ko kfil yok&la; NiKinn," yeiiii Tsojcrotiw! to-'ot rt^nuU&i tao-rtiyau, 
tliu LmI poor} Aul-Uiiiii bti-wife he-kHpi Jirayt 

Taeycrotgtf t£-yehu: "Xetkn to jokat ita ylt, dm 

Anrl-no ; *' Wliert u n>ck lji, out 

iii>to-k^ra1t3r nijenitcn, eit rotse tt'oik a?" yotni, 

devil»-jiirup-jn.the-WftU!r wlien-it-iB-uajJ, tliULef wjJJ.junt" lif-tajT-to-M'") 

fillip. nor tije't^ii'(i'ltl5rtlil 

BwonI kijf 

toyoii; *' O'oJ' 

bw** Yt*," 


ko kJl jokala 


tbU Ijtd poor lut^ys-to. Yeo,-(iii-eoiid>l:ioii>t1iat jondor 
sor mniHiba?" jelnL “O'o" yelni 

jaL TficT’emtse 


tO'liiDi-jay# 

t^jerotaet 

flnd^ 


kCi 

the 


ayu 

thiamabout 


tft'ol, 

Aruruyo^ 


" Yes,' 

yet tDtee taJyo; 
wyabo. Aad-fc thitlor h^wenl; 

ra'oL Ariiroyai ronton tte, tM getn: juur ™'o! 

ffMs- Then ^wJtleitl/ a-iock, •ttiamitaiQ b)g: tbera lie-gtwa Tln;u 

bStoo ifldWt dza niyo. jknimyct tla cieUt, nilkootaen 

fto).^kTi hraUwatH, out ho^e. Tlien tocfci bago, oIl-both^rid« 

totleijH tia aiHk'[iAdiik£ili ni tatyoL Arunivti] yiitoko 

lo- &-mAjn-w4t«r rocki KtAiidin^-bLE^Ii vbmp ht-ii gia^Dg. Thm aboTia 

rojitJStiit. yur yutoko rontew InlfirLTi kwitaye «tte miilajj i&kn 

Jt'projerta, ihere abovo «idit«uly ro|i*u tlmi^lifce ibe* juddrulr iipwirtU 

n^no-nodefaaltL Tfleyoro toruao ro'ol. ra’ui. m'aJ. Kota kot«ti 
tW4ri^tl4d4vmta 


y a taka tuntona 

in}44bpi(^e |:h|iojoctEl:ij^ 

Torono m'ot. 
Meanwhile hr-go«, 

ni-iiiyo, tae 
he-b)H''StDp|icd, nnd 


kotdr 


tficycrotao 

and-ao 


And^ lUQonwbilo he-goe*, goM, goa, Kow oitremely 

biiorka kantaye ketito uka ne-no-iimlletauk 

rope* tbingk-Uke nxtretnrly upward twirl'aml-twiut. 

fiarno tottenn m'Di. *Es©yarDtso kata 

(on) tbr-creek to-ttu-intter be-goa*, Ajid’uo oo’^ 

yotaka ronil'an. Arnmyot kon, KHiton filtk 

^ liij'liMj'kfci AtKl'th^D ticirOj 

aiTuaSo 1** t 

g ilu thia W-wiUho rraiB-l«no*tb water l Uiing-Iilte w boiiiiig, 

^ oiLT kitii aIkhta 

uid^kuLh^ fon | TAEsyon&tJSe tay^kabuxH u i - , 

Jw^biUiKiBg. oil I jCad-K. Ariiruyel kun 

a1*n bfl-tiimerbi*-eTo*. And^Uieji acnia 

l45ua yailcm kaniuyo ma ™.4 . 

}*w a-thtogJika lout NokMiiJaTii la 

Ktyo kiKlevor 1 i ^ 6b I flnj A^lcrilw Boudi 

r^jro, Kiwleyor, ton ( toyaK*- 

b,^b«.e*u», aa-U-^ef*, eito 

yitrifiyit: kOn tu nelekfir k’ - Ajnl-fnr^nTi- in-tliii (dflvit't) 


mis: 


i&kai 

ntirk 


■w W4l^ 


rfiyo. T«y«rols, ko bn I 

Audi*" t kantay, 

"‘l** Ihion-Jil 




THA-tii-inaUetsdL 

it>og-b'ko wound-Lm,.twi*r. 


Bit 

Tlitre 
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ko rotOTti!^n£^ yutoko ma-yurinniteUttlo, ^ito ko nekedimltara 
the t^;»wtl1vMTZ {from) jtb*™ thiiigti-mt/EUid liiut-lvi^tixk tht derir^ 


ySlt^nu eiU; tsen ko jiitoko rontona n£kiiLliif{iit kantoyo t 4 ika 

jaw ll h^ne mboTift proji^do^ rawhide tbinga^like upw^ilrti 

oe-no-uodetaultL T&eyenot^ k« yutoko ko fotiiisejia toa-yiiritiaJL-etsifte 

ur^-^tvistlD]^. AniJ-io l^je tki3 dowiiwjirdii 

ualtlortT, ko nua-tena-itlortl^ ora- Tscycrotsan yot mr 

ke-5«v»reJr llio word hy-mifiausHir. Aucl-^Uiua thi/ixi awaj^fram tbrnogli 

ibtlilr. l^yoTotfseti ko teiia yatlem kantaye oite luo ruliui; 

k^'Hkipp#!]. AehI^ho ih^ 04ir jaw thb it« teeth thi^re^are; 

eito k^bke ftlutk. T^cyorotsen no-UlIoyo, TBoyototiseti te j-ar 
(ol) tkeac otj^ iie^locL Atid^ Atul-ao (k?) lib koiM 


iio-kloyo. Taoyorotsen ko nokod^ltara rd to-ke toy find tlo-rii’oiu 
ke-dJDe-t^b. AotI-«> Uie devil'n tooth hb b»w K^gnv^to. 

TfleyeroiaoLt ko nie-icna-itlortla toyou tb-in>ri?ton. Tsoyetouo ko eoltan 

AmJ-no the a word ihe^l^oWi he^gave-hnek^tiiL AitrJ^ tli^ woEjjaii 

to-kdii kitlO letb. Tk^yorotsa iiio-kdii uu-idoyo, Tseyerotea 

her-hudbAtkd lu^place^of MlAytL Aod^so her^hitat^Atid lujvHAooie-hflCk, And40 

tleto rotaltlet, teey^rotaet ratUeik Uv-kdn nurfil tobnek: 

the-night htta-bognn* mad-th^in in-thiMaTcniog her-haftbood to ahc^told z 

" If or, Uai, lior boyoti, y u'ubeo aor tdo-uiyo: * Bo-'ot 

** Yonder, you-kiioWi yonder tidi-Tfiaii, ftotndhere te-mc emnr-iu! *My-w^8 

iiiLiUt^ sedervni, ini," yebiL TficyerntBse to-kilti iiorol rolonek; 

bcfJ be^Rild^to-iiiie, in^Tldnii*^ ahe^yfnto^bfni. Atnl-no Imr^itUfihaild to ihe-told ; 

into mo-kfin dKa-do^ito'iJii, Tbo yoi rotioroii kota te yar letto, 

Imt her-huHljaml aliawered Hot Aud there after thcti (in) hie House lie-etRye, 

ko kclit, bdo, tedo. Aniriiyoi yu*iitai5 toyoa mot to nn-radeyoi 
the youth, BUye, atiiy*, And-then from-over-thera difi-boi» to-hiin cAuie-in-iij^iiip 

tsnyero te-yelDi; ** Nisdauyakat telel-teu'a Ifiyfir ruif^op taeebni 
miid-sa he-skyi-lo-hiiu Where the r^^^mnn (hb) nent Ilui il-ii-wiid 

tan, eit-rotS0 tioih yetnl ydiii; 

u^we^kfiow, thither go wUl^yciut'" be-«i|ji-tipliiin. «Yes" he-aaya-to-Iilni f 


“tu‘A 

wufidm 

nor ni-ntiih," voltiL 

** 0 V 

yeini 

ei 

toyoo - 

“that 

gtm 

to-me lend," liMityM^io him. 

K8yii-to-hjiiL 

tho 

riisL-nimt; 

- O’o 

dL 

Tfioyenjtso yii\it to 

yar jeo 

toyou tfl 

ke 

teitudia 

« Yoa,'* 


And^ then (to) Lb 

thv 

boss hb 

own 

, gon 

nko no-tleyo. 

im yor ni-yonltoit 

tCC-datlfl IpI 

ko-tlkni, 


yetilno; 


for went, uid lo-hini bfr-lent'lt, (A)-hiiLJetreack he-Himc«, whbh-he-tuiA t 

[(A Wt] 


te ta£tlli ko-irtiih; bsojOTOtse ntoL Y^tiur ko Eallildla iniU, 

hii hbnhe: ht^jMclcuj »»d-» be-goftt Their he-giKe; the gun he^poekn^ 


Totil ^ t^eyorot^ 
poL'Iui i ftod-sQ 


ay it ta'ol, Aniniyei rcmteii dbi ro iiiyo, 

there Aud^hep euddenjy niountua big to he-aim«| 
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fee 

mid 


Llfdu 

irfcrIwjE of 


tio-do''Dlp iicmIo^oK AfoniyeJ roDt^D yntoko tiiC 

be-gw-aroundp And-^thfuj AtidjiUttly tbovo \um 

Tonten, yHte^nri rAbctS ronbeu, teflifi kfir nol^ke roni-derS’o, teeyeroteet 
fludiienljf on-tbnt-eido a-fiai ifudili^iLljr^ ifprucc liirge two nro-tlAndLiif^ mbd-tbui 

yuloko ronten tdll^lA Die fefflflylt luk&yAr nitroDp tw jTitako yor 
abov^ fruddody H oo-top-of (itB>Dnt \m*t wid up to-them 

ro-lyOp tseyeniU^t ye kfn rfm t^yerotaet ye telSrii 

lie-clitabeclji their foot nt and-oo (to) tkeir top 

diyo, tseyerolzei ko t§l6l tfir bo-lo'obe eibe yartseim, telel tur 

lie^itcibedy and the eai^le^a nut whidi-ie-iip itiu bentinih {ths) 

otror jetlenaltlih fcu teltudkp l^eyembm yet itJ-letla Keteu'a 

aloug-£fide-of he-tlmiat-it tK« giui^ and-wi ihv^ hc-staTs-tipL Voung^ut* 

noterke ma kado dadletl^ Ttieveralac ko-ywr^to^Iyate ko ttl^D kflil 

two it orerftttiyiug. And-no wlicn-ht^^Aiiir-Of^tliera Uie elder-one roatf 

(from- Uie-pU^ wliere-bii-eaiiije) 

iB-ttlni I ” Rij oriji yel, ne^t&^ jnel* riide 1" 

h<>^yi-to; ‘^Wbarft yoor-mother tqcj^ wHmre yonr-fkther^ toop where!" 

jebiL Tgeyoratoe; mi-ko-taniitar ranoy ako; ftilfl 

iie-uyB-to-hLEk^ Aml-ao; ■‘My-father thej-atv huuUiiS doer fort mj-father 

!ailii yel iitt-lcQ-raiuiUir/’ yelui. " Non tio-nntortl tor, 

ntji-'moLLiir too tbuy-an-lmutiiig," lus-uyvio-liiiik. “ Voor'imrtlicr cwea^tHick when, 

nedntse to-rStBiil" yuluL Tfloycrotae; “ O’o, inaa no-rotienibll 
how doea-it^ol- Lc^ys-to-hiiiu. Atu!-Ki: «Ym, my-unUter «raie»-l»el 

tor, orota aiiteit yol k«iitKIka a-alyflj" lu ko k^la, roIc»6k. 

when, tLeu iiuteed .now ^et win tlto ionn|'- male, ho-UM*. 

u ^ '*'■ 1 “ tao ue-t« ao-riHlenilitl tor, ottito 

And: “Yei^“ hc-mya-la-bmi; '‘mud yoiir-failiBr wtieu, then 

aodatao to^ratiui?" *■ Kh?«Iu a-alyot, ka-to-rotun." y«li.i. «0V* 

llnibtaoea il-tfuown, jw-it-were,” lie.Hfey«.li].ltJtii. “Y®," 

Kgta ye iiorul titlciiok, ko k^Io. Tseycrotss koii 

he-hM-told^ tUfi yoang^-mAle^ And-so here 

ko k^l ycjikiiJit^ ^Kedaktm mt 
lad poor: ^ De-not about-tae 

rorlenuk td| yor 

you-iell if, yo« I-wUl-kPl,'’ 

keutlnkii 

wet 
mbai, 

Ana-thon thoLr-inctW 


how dooM-lUlD ^ ■ ** J 

ydiii. 

hr-mjW'to-tiiin. 


Now him til 


t4i-nili;!{]Q k(i 

tolol yo^, 

tonmo 

ko 

thoy-«lihy the 

WgiON ozwll. 

nieanarhlle 

the 

nirlauoktiyu E 

Ne-tflidika 

Dorol 

Hiir 

divnot-tell 1 

Vf^r-taLrenti 


tdtnL 

Aruniycl 

And-then. 

ntiu^ 

wsiliienly 

yol 

(mow 


teeyerotifQt 
and-then 


knn 

hem 


yatsi^^ua 

oo^oe^iida 


mu 

her 


Iwla. 

he-atAyiL 

katokiiDA 

e^wi 


ft-r<5iyoi!, nikddzat«eii» 
ibeiiQwed, 


tot 

aiuohjf 


no-untok^ 

Aew-haek, 


tsayerotset 

a^-thjen 


ranoy lae^leii'a. kgij t,i„ 
a-dew'. yowuK, W t» 


totitonl 

oh I 


fftOoy 


kob 

hm 


mo-ten'op 

yoimg-otwa, 

kiin ranoy 


lii»Te 


kfin 

1<K> 


ZD0-tOU A 
y^uug 
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kon 

knn 

ranoy 

Tne-tcn'a; 

LscyarolQB 

yaUteu raite 

here 

too 

ii-d»r^o 

yoDiig; 

aiid-tlion 

OB4he-otber-4ode 

kon 

kun 

ten'o. 

tae kon 

kim teiL^A, 

tae kon kun 

litre 

too 

B-m&Bj 

imd here 

too a-mM], 

and litre too 


ueAkoroten'ci. tae 

people, “wi 

ceo’a, tsa 

h-iuau, aixl 

Taeyenjtsa te tuf WlriS to-no-j-idlejo. yv 

Atul-w ItcT iwit on-tlie-wljie-flf »ba-put-tlieni-tipi iliero 

Tseyfrotfle liO wjpkoroten'a ciua 

And-)iii tito« people (fll)tlje»n tlie-bowel* 

riinilo, Ueyerowe ko ta-ton'aka tar yiltlo. Kou 

obe-took, ind tbew Lifr-yutiag-flne* Ld ehc-gave-them. Hero ibe-ntaj*. 

Antnivoi ranu-n ye-yal-kethlii ko kdi yokala. tea noy^ka nc^-yar^ltlak. 

TUoa suddenly bwhoi her the hA i»«r, «id down l«.Ui«w-her, 

tseyerotee ka kon noiikorotan'flyn mi»ya yal to-kd«tloye, oUe 

tillCft^ bvTO 


kflQ 

too H-niut^ 

iht' bu^iuc-bAciL 


kon 

here 

yet 

wilti 

dza. 

oal 


Aniruyet 

And-tben 


ieti5ku noyekn no-X’^ldilitlp 

all iliiv^ lie-^tehed^ 

yor-to norol flor 
your-fmtlicf U> nboumw 

kon tn-t<^0k 
bore he-rtayj^ 

telela no-noUirtl. tseyntntse 

ATi-c4»gKc w-flyiiig-bi»dC| 

T&oycivtsct ko U;-'U?n iikA> 

ABd'Su 

Tolni; 

ji 

no-^ruilciiihi^ I" 

8he-TB'ilot*biu:k f “ 


Both-ctf-you 

TseyeroUe kU 

Aiid^ 84ill 


thoM hiik-ymiDg-oBes, 


" rO-tnn 


te-i^n'dka 

liw-youijg-etiB 

rAdftflGn r 


ki6 kiln-, 

■till ie.uot-b0K; wlietTJ-indsed f 

toHlomi?" r^’kiL 

what-ny-yon 1* he'»y»-lo-tJ'®™' 


pwpl# dew aIho llmt^nn^up-lwre, tliMc 

iBeycrotflo kon kdu. ** 5fel-e-ki’£ml 

jiiMlHto etill JieN! ho-si*]™- 

Furlcnokifcynt” rolui 

do- ttot-teU,” be-wya-tB-hitn- 

rtititoii k^nlii a^relyaU: yu’u rotiten 

iuddenly bnibitonM it-anowwl; ovor.tliitr* middedy 

ko te tur hftta kan to^uo-iuilledo, 

Md.M ihia hu nestT* «Jgr hero hMUgHteJ^Hitain. 

ta*Klui; *‘RG yor-cin, rW^?’* 

hcHMye-to: “Whero your-iootlutr. where 1" 

kooteon ou-DotortciD, kK*, 

alwJifl-of ihe.fliM-batIi, ODt-yet, 

Ui-aini Tsayeroteoj "lirHifiii; inua 

|u^^8,tOL And-wj; "OhluOi Juj-moUiar 

myelnt. " Kkt loti 1 no-milcpilin'anl 

**■ <ib I uotwtue-b4ck I 

in^ mdenl 

iny-mn4ber imt-hisroy" tliey-iiiiyi. 


eo 

me 


lOu! 

1 


tbuT-*a>Mo-yiii. 

^ Xecidn* WiS 

“ Ob I tiOt 


Taeyorotsc 

And-«u 


kot 

BOW 


bi« 


raite 


ya^n 

oQ-tho-other-aide 

Ko cite iioydkn ticj-i^Mjhtt 

The tbew down bcpitibiid. 


klltCkliniL 

ite 

ratioy iinr-ten*aka 

ruMletai 

cbwa 

mliDUt. 

doer^* joiiag-onea 

OEht^to-eaeb; 


nia 

kulokdna lo^ 

rot^n&nAleta- 


lltB 

clawif la 

outa-apii^- 


Teo 




Aiid-«J <ott ibe) lioBfo 


Toey^tae 

Aml-io 


yi>yd-ketitili, 

be-eliot-Ui&i, 


ko 

ibo 


tdr kam dwlAtilozOk, ko 
And {on tlwj ftiwt'e edge he began thia 

ban* tatna no-kiiedufiilitl-rikiCtM^ifir. 

edge there hc-ctewe (c^n^snd-rfiutji-Wnstew*). 

ledAueii. Tseyerot 

wbo-uL And-ibne 


koB 

bore 


ten a 

mao 
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na-raleU&k 

be-feL1-dovtk 

lO-clfullet%u 

llutL-uv^tip 

ya ka 

thair iiwt 

U kSn^D^ 

(to) ]il« Yidiuc, 

tlthncnyeruton, 

lto-giTQ>.iUback-to, 

tli>-kiMlert40i 

be-gavo^to. 

Aruruyd y 

Add-Uion 

antei 
ft-is 

nJVio 

u 


TfiejX'rotaet ko 
the 

irSla, Tciniu 

liF-kiJIrd-tHit. 31miwbi!e 

ra.rui^euaUtot}, eiie 

tlino 


kon kett^^aku telol yoaa kon 


here 

joung>{Hiefl oo^Im 

mirtll bl^Mi 

kota 

jJiJ-Dft-rajdeyix 

Tiseyer&tsi; 

then 

lie-vent-dowu •■ga in. 

Aud-so 

koUI 

lio^TAclleyo, 

Taeycrotei; 

now 

he-took-with-Iuin. 

Abd-«o 


te 

Ilu 


yar 

pkco 


kn 

teltildk, 

fcseyoTO ko 

tetei 

U 

Ui» 

aun, 


the 

eagk'i 

fwt 

T^e 

ymiT 

lodo, 

ledo. 

lodo, 

ko 

Auft 

there 

lia-et*Ly«, 


»**fh 

th« 


ko 

Uio 

y«l 


fri^^udvor-tiion 

te-tdnenjL XseyeMitse 


wc.cajk4c-in-itgiii[i 

to-taizeni! 

eit notae ti'aiU m I " 

iuii-sMd, tJiitW go wiU*^t,iir» 

IJJ. l^yerotsan nfiKlr issJdzfi yet 


no-itlej’o. Tsej^croUte Ico lofon 

liif-'neDl-tiwrk. Aiid-»u (h« ricb-i»*«i 

tpyoB 
yuksln^ 
toyoD 

kayac 

ii^vlUftge 

mi^eiii. TsieyeruL^: 

we-Kiy-tQ“kii»u Aod-K i 

ktrln jd ketalrati^ 

itilvfit-ssiJzui^n olio hf}-|iMbL 


itior 

to-blm 


kdi 

youth 
(ko 

(Uko 

K&UldSnjilkit 


ke *4ya. Adil ya sftliiKm tinmd aIao 

U«« go«, goc^ goe«, gt™^ 

TL^' iihd*’ 11^!**’ no-rotiidiBiIk dsuui 

rom.H-flr, (wyeio 

^ during it-is-wunu, uiil-w 

iltJw TomtJUuUi. Kota, uuhxt 

ig. flow }io-ii».ikm-Mid*L«iBfc Noir, (UrtJ BJiiiau 

dried {ibe) ^ korodiW Taaialto nte-dKan-tor AbVfiiiS 

^ lie-hM^ntrn-ui). And 

eitu A-akih, R.alaiJj; eite kut. Tiutn ulet n f i u 

tleta alek, thsta nlek. tleta al^k. Kofca rn'o* , 

nifibl he-lpetldi^ tnght Jie-Apotnh, ttigLl ha^Npendic, Tlicu' li ' 

nicw, IWNgoei^ aU^tbe^Urae. 

Aruniyd LOkfirbilfft ra-diyo. Arunijol yutiiet roiittiu l 

And-theii tho-jwft-coiwt biMwuJhod* AnJ-tKen hitlwurl ^yifd^i rtiliUt; 

Lhma-io ; 

yet roiso ra'olp ra'ol^ ni'ol, tu'wk ra'ok odn ra'*!* 

tbert t)u ™ -—- *. * * 


Ulo-tiiya 

hir^wunt-ui^ 

ko-id"ciih, 

bfl-wftVIu, 


g«*p gwi»i gow, got*, iilbaJoiig ha^ * 

Aruruyet yet Uitin knla, tena kaln. Xisc 


tseyeTotea yet 

*ud-thea IhMre 


-- jtain. Tju. 

Ajul-Lhirn Uiurt poorihi poo^kle ii-uoi i 

^ ij|-tfa«. 1 hfiUM» 

Aruruyol ytmoko-yutokot rotiien mJaSuiSux 

And-iben lul*ud-up ouupecudlj- ^Jetlo, dfnki 

tl»epe^ eiJrer 
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m-dnotr-iL Tsoyerota;, ti^to-ruta-iu, yaeck daleUoye 

iosi-pl«**Imea*wiih. And^w, fii-anplii«.lik«-lbw. ■^box lying (Uieie) beliiti , 

loyi radetlak. TseyovotM kofai. U>-totlor, kanta. KcFftun tokodikuii 

in^OiD-hole Uv^wpi. AnU^ niw, he-sliiOl-dic, lic-i^like. He^to aot Usmhm 

rajiattkun. mo uClln l^ala: kd'oaa. TsoyemtflO lotwis tBoyerotse 

be'i»'very thii4 bw Utah Owns-ia-not i lieMts-iWiU Andw he-liu: wnl^o 

vuur Ictau. ArumyeJ yu’utse routeii ido-n«-ta6dtd« : leu'a Ion. 

there A>nl-tli«n from-yooder tuikleuly we-c«aW'h«k'ii» : people many. 

Tsevorotae yii'utse koiokootaen itlt>na-tad’oleu eiten routeii lo-deni: 
Antl-so from-thbre nheea (of-thctu) llie-tiwe Mtiiiiig-bMk-tii thu-eoe vuddealy »ye: 

“MoHoumkc, k^no-T^toifatf." ui. Arurttyel ko kou t^lutloye 

“ BeoU. oook'soiaiflhing.* ho *■?»' And-tlien the here beote »i-ape-iip 

no-rftJai». Aruruvei yimia beUila lo’no lu^oidatl, ko uia^ake. 

jHiup-down. Andtben Wll^ e-ntovo thet-i- tbey-cemctc. theee l«et* 

TseyarotiiOt «yii ko-idcdat, odea zit, ten*a kiilS. Tseycrotee 

And-M there they-welk, theiujwli-cs alone, tt-mui there-ii-aot. Aad-eo 

winlet routeii belitU vt ai>*t5d(drik<iu tseyorotse kPtt a^no-tiitbuk, 

kllwora euiidenty Ihe-atoee in Ihey’Uiade-a llie and-io food tliey-eM-ccoking, 

ko luosemake. Tseyerotse kcti a-nft*atinik. k5iur5 ket! ft-ua-nthiik. 

the boota Aiid« food ihey-hiiwwookisl. quick food tlie>-lmTe.cook«L 

Teeyerotse stol kitaPa tlok lo-iio-lEtlo. TBeyerolae kdlor yen-kem’ou, 
AHd-Bo ftbel table upon ptal« theypuL And^ quick tbey^ta, 

ko no*idedatliitt. Tseyeroteo aa’an kunfln tli na'iatoHedntJ, teeyerotae 
thoBe wJio-heve-«.n»e-baek. Aflil**o off eg-in out they-woat, wid^o 
rabc kftlfl, Tbeyeiotee dxa no-idetlak ko aiyonea, tBoyerolse tH 

them tbei^le-iiot, AnA-m out l.flHD«pt^swn the, ono-who-caiuo, and w out 

tiivo T^evorotse niikitaUw ronil'ioi. Animy’cl >nir wlkaotwH rontoa 

be.weiii. Aiid^ oi„Uilh-«d« ht^looke, And^tbeu Ihere oo-both-i.ye* euddouly 

liSsfit rabe-ko-ral-iletUL Teeyerotee ido i»a-rad'ol ko niyonou, 

horaee wry-theiu^on-tlicir-be^e. AwI-k. in he^n««-ngnm* tbc ontswhu^o. 

Arurrtvel ko maawiiake koa to-leUoyc, eite ta-ahii: “li^iimke. 

Atid^uJm the booto he« thnVnte-up, them hrmy-to; 

ke-no-tt5iniJitl." Tseyerotsa ko mitaetnake tio-rddatl, tseD'crote ketl n-na-atiaik. 
oodkaonietWng." And-eo the boot* jqwfiedyowi,, nud-eo fo«! theynawked, 

teeymtae ko niyooea aker^^on, Tseyeretae tlok a-«o-to^ltlo, TaeyerotHa 
*I,d eo Uie ne*«iner they-fed. And^ tbe-dUbee Uiey-wmehed. And-« 

koto kon to-no-llcdatl. Tseyerolae kou diflka m-dUotea royao 
then.* here they*wenMip-agnin- And-eo lieiw rileer e-plKe-Hoed.with only 

to-Ietlo. Tseycrotaet ko yunwra yisfik rfito. ni, wi royi na-mdetlak. 

tbey.«tay. And » the oppoeita box wbew be-lny. 'horn in tbo-hola be-mpt-back 

Teevorotaet kotit no-reidetJnA Teeyerolw yi-no.k«reid;<m. ko mnaemake 

And^eo then And-eci ihey^nta-egnin, the lioote 
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mtioro 


kt;tl 

fpfiid 


Tscjero 

And-so 

te-deni: 


a-iiU'nitnihti Teeyerotfi^u tteta rofi'ktt 
th^jr-cook. And-fiO iKc^-night puMed' 

kota d^^-raniditk. tseyerotA6 yoka tiSrQ dsut-nikteii 

tlieii tlwj'-w*ik*-tjp, iliiLi (ofio who) flwt wok«!^tifi 

kc-ao-TvidihtJ/^ nL Tmy&mim ko ma^uiake ko 
BootSj iHiok-iiomcrthiiigt* lie-ea^'a. Atid-po hwjtji Iw?re 

ta-Ietloye ko no-r^ti Tsc^ytirotscti )i~nO'kerieid*Oft, d^-ntukbik tseyerot4ieii. 
tlut-uv here tAEu«-dowx]L AnJ-no ifip^^-woke-uji 

lecyero tK iio-jiablcclfttl, tan. Tsoyerulsen na-icleyu ko koo. 

Ahit-rto out liiiry^WGnUf^BjD, M-befcre. Atld-flO out fae-anift the bfru- 

Tfleyi^rutac 6dl; kor Us-yoJni; '* Mstst^rnnke* ku-tio^rtlnihtl/' yckiL 

And-va fae bIpd aji-to-thctD : t««?k-w>iinitJiuig^^ hifr-ssje-theni, 

Tseprotae idoto ketl a-iso-yithuk* imyemtm tio-kOd'^otip ko 

A III] ^80 for-Lim food tli^y-«ookeclp and-^o hu-nte^pgAin, lbi« 

Taeyero yuur yar Iwlo. Aruruye} rotiten itfcikp 

Abd-^flo tbom Ln-th-a^hottuB- lui-iit&ya, Ajid-thuj^ Kuddanly wiM^tnp-liick, U-ia^linird, 

JUT tUtvy! roUcit. Aninjyel nq'oUie roqtoti ido-no-t^ledeL tt^riio 

tKeta ouU^dn froUL And^Oieu ffosu'thara vuddcnlv wis-aTB-cQbling--ln^gfldO| "wliila 

ledod AfUmyel yafcii korokootactt 

in tli*-bou8e he Aiid-lhen tlmi foae) ahoad wbiHsiiiiw-Wk-in, 

eitcn tEMleiii: “Slss^mako, ke-no-ridnilitk” ni. Tseyerol^ ko 

■ ** Boote^ oook-ftQiiiatlitii.g,^ LB'iokyiiL Anl1'^w 

moacxoakc to-Ietloye no-nklati teeyero ketl ii-ua^alliiik, tsoyero 

kool* IbaUare-ap cauic-dowti, ■ud-ao ttMnl ibey-cwked, ojidua 

jri-iK)-kereul OIL Ecj yel kerd'oq ko niyonoiL Teeyeroli^o tli Jiiy^x 

thry-ale^gaiiu Thttip with lie-ate thu JiBW^cuiuftr^ Aiui-tliaii out Low^nt- 

^ur rndJn lu^et dadlotM, Twyeroteon Jilo-oft-rairol tonm tfr-<1eni: 

thcmgh bntveo ore^Hlatuliiigd Aihl-feo in-la-Gomoa^Ifu^k wjiile liiMiay# ■ 

Mft»?Ttiiiktv k^^^5taai lio ul. tso 

UkUi, iq-md-trutli you tc^wardi (coining), l-had-L-LanJ-time ; ym lo{^^™lIig} 

tairi Idero keteot-ogo'ilap" yvi}ul - rSiit-' 

indtad tndy I^hwU^bard Itouep*- liMBtyiH^-hinL « Wl»t fort*' 

**Taycti inor lo&ilonon: "Yimi' t - ^ ^ 

j ^ M. 1 Hur ti hi-mr atm no 

h«-ttayii-to-iii«^ wKoreloro y^u 


voliiL 

■ 

ku-ayi-tii-hifD. 


witb-wlioTft l-tivc: ‘Tliitlier 


U. tttaV )r.tai. 




Anttiiycl : Oul^p’’ yqiwi 


tbu 


hoot* ihat-arc-up canufi-dowo. 

Ai»d.Oi*nt "Oiur," hs^^to-bim (Je ‘^^yeini^n). Tsfiyerotse J'lif 

And^ rnmtt 

icori>r»."iui yw kootaon kU>-itLyft. . 

rnmii liotM* him aKudj-oI . y^’tftka ya kootae tD-ledatt 

*^n*taini Kim KlietidMif h?^^woiit'0|i- 

ko-idodjii 

A.»d.ih*n .W, 


■|Art lioB* him nhwid-ol AikJ^ 

Tw-wrotao ktm lif4o kw 

th* ui»TOtert 
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iibk* ko m^nittke. Arurujel ktin um kala. MdlurOt me ^ 

|t.ith^k«ftriip tli« bcrtU And-tlittii beru him nti^iuore. A-itoamor U ip 

roJiilkQU 6 kon nc^rerai Tseyerolfle yo yi r^yo. Teeyerol^ ko ten'u 

there-M-rtro W Iiaji-colaeHilowiL Apd-aci it iP h^-wenlL Antl^ tiie lu^fl 

toUefctm yo yi riMlat!, Ustiekt»>n m ye yi redatl^ Taej^rotse til layinitom 

all \i io wnit^ tniLrely they It in winiL opt ttey-bropjijht-it. 

Ariiruyel te-myeini, ko niyoaen tA^aradoui: Nedatsetajn yiuialan.^ 
Aud-theP lievOTOifir Umy-Miy-tP 3 •* WblLhareoeTiBr yop-wiih*” 

ko ten^a. KM^iSttrSu* eit to-lyo: letiii toniiio 

they^j-tchliiiu, thSft mail. Thtr-iftoaring^ialiwe, tbtns b&-wonMai>: he^lk^nlown »hilo 

kelL^t^ ko tuu^a. ToriiU oiaseiimko keti a-ria-mlJiibti KoUip ketatUet 

hflthis bmji. Moapwlulo thi!Hbo.>ta W U^mjooU Sow, bt ^ eteenuff 


ko 

mvoiiCD. Kuzi fjie 

LtiSn rutan, 

uotortl, 

ko 

iiialorot. 

Tomn 

tho 

%< 

jl«wixiiuar« Also iia 

wiugB thero-aii«j 

it-di¥ 7 V 

tlidl 

Alifljniij'. 

MBapwhUs 

kon 

ku teuu kellot. 

Icton torppo: 

keUt 

toyon 

a-ltlat. 

barD 

thu Piut aUeP^ 

he-iim-dovu 

whlEat: 

how 


h-e^ia-bucDinfl. 


Kollctp teeyerot^ot ayu matorot nutortl; toruo keHet„ toruii 


He-Pitvonh wiii-theP thare tht-rtteamcr tii&i 

yi toilalkoii. Notorti, uotortl. notortt 

in i-hpto-ia^firc* It-fliwi, flie^ flieo, 

Arumyel yuur lontea toy 011 ra*ttL 

And'thtiu thero OT^Wonly vrioh-imin walV*. 

Tfloyorotse ko kellotein. ko maBBrnake yoro 

And -00 th& tho 


me 

m^ttiwbile ho-wteora^ iDeaiiwhile U 

oda, luitorli, notorLi. notorlL 
til ikltmg, it-fli«J, fiioa- 

Taeyerotse ipalorot tio^roraL 

Apd-do the-^UamlKKit mnuMlown. 

toy on a-kerdron. Am my el 
boota for-him tlie-dch-tiuui fotL Aod-thfia 

to^nirSlezftut^ae to-tiunri [ Ko ken 

hoW'piiMlj (thefe-|wn4**) art^oiBg 3 This wliat 

Ko IsA-ate uie-tiS-roflnoyc b&keltBUri me 
This very-bJiL hj--«hkb-I-LiTTe (uca H 

Jiu tlo-maVI!" ko keUeten nlni. “ 0%'* 

jem I~will-gil?e™lof*' thi* ftteai^iuap Iwi-saya-to. 

vebii. TBeycrotaet PtAlomt yi ywrii'op, ko bokfllLbla, Titaycrotae 
hfr-a^dd-tCHliim. Apd« thcsitamer io he^put-it, this oxa, ApiI^o 


te-yelni: 

hjMayi-ti>hjiD ; 

tflriJ 

io-tachfliigfr-cf 

tUro 

iii-DxchaDg<-fi>T 


“ Mz{*kS t 

Wqpdiirfii] t 

te-t^iilar I 
iludl-wa-get! 


maftnujJte rimckfl toyoD yerdfauk. Twyorotse luiwcniake malorot 
the.b«ibt lADiIw*nl tbe-bow tn^toob-thTOi, Aad^ Uw-bwtU ihe-rt^amer 

yi Lftln "Temu ketl a-uO’toluihU ?" yiniiett. Tse otb, tula, 
in iKwaun. “Wht. food «h*Il-«olc»“ be-thinU And always 

nirol, notorU, ko maloroL Taeyeroteet dzan nidzet ai-koroL Amroyel 

it-goee, I't-fltf*, tJttl st**iiMir. Aad-so d*y niiddlMif it-itopi. AadUlifn 


rontou te-yiDilfeo ko 

sttddeaiy be-think* 


koilston ; " Koii-e 

nteenniiliP I ** Wliat-iii-tliiB 


^ro kail 

toT-mA food 


e^no-totflihtlte kup tPslflrtefin T yudenij 

tiw^e.who-woiild-otH>k and Ihal-l-iiy ^tfrhini t" 


ko TuaftfimjLfc fl 

the boottf 
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udeni, Ariirufel yqr t«ei-d«jfcofcii rcitsmi ra-kedolbkdt. 

« UudIu. And-tbra MHOe^wItere Ao-tbe^flck fmtn («Qmeti} tlie-iioifee«f>4it^epiiL 

^rovpl tunr t»ei-vi fontea ko-nf>,taIledati, oda, kota. 

tll«n» b.tlMKb«» ^ddenly th^r.b^gM-to.indfc. ih>w. 

Tae^rutse, rarol, notortt ; oda iKktoftI, jjotortL Aniruyel tuur rontcii 

AiHl-iNv itgo^ itfli*,; Afld-tbwi there mtefdeBfy 

.„Tnl "iTif’ TBeyo«>Utc nutlomt 

a.ncb*ma». And-tbei, lie-ridiiiiaj, to it-cwne-down, Aad*th«a tbe*et*«uer 

yi Hyo. ko toyon. Teoynrotse ko toasemiiko toyon on> kett 

m h^wtnt, tb., pieh,n«iL AnU-tbea ibe borte the.ricb.itmn for food 

a-na^^k, twycrtt ko loyot, a-kett^ron. Taejorot ko toTon 

cookod. ^hd.*, tltia rwh-man frd. Aaibeo tUi* rioh-maii 

«yi. Oh T obi woiiderfoll whot iii*«dionge-for diEU-we*jp>t-ilf" 

y^otalnL " Ko zildii tiistdtl konlcnouwtih© me lilro 

he.bo««,-to-r^f.H. ..Thie ^|d «oe *hicU-I^ him ia^xebango-for 

yelui, ko keltoten altii 

lli*-MyB-u^.biln, tba ateoretiiu he-uyn-io. 

kota toyoD yuacko to-iio-Hoyo. 

now kadward wenUbatik-utii 

A.i« U,, u»„ ^ ,|,i. 

r t IS-1“ t irr = 

=, .s.. s rr: - ri, s - r .-l. 

And iL ^ ^ 

And-so tlitu iC-<Lartod-n gaifi ^ alwHjri, 
''““-""'“t ni-uo-kodorol Aniriijd 

tc-yioilea ko keljeten : " To-^tnr u 

"'.‘SS’" ri-, 

Aiul.*i> it-goM-bick. 

Anifuyel yoma kei^litea tsei-dofcoka h«. * 

Asil-tben aomewbere oa-tbe-gutiwa]. Oft-the-d«>V* tu ra-kotlallokflt, 

Anuuj-o. u«, «i ,i \ "* "™ 

And'tb^ii the«! Lbe-b<RAt in PtHltJefiilw *1 ko tU^^TDfllflir 

T„,^» k. »„.b. u».«u, ' •>- b-u 

And-*- * tb* gold fliue. t|,i, Oh t^ 

taeyerotaea nt ye yi PO-rodJdeatk t«„ *"^''*»«*wi.-d Bomeiluttg, 

aod«o Mmj it in an-dl«pp*^' k<iv m«8«i,»ke nti ketl 

Oi»-boou («,i^ food 


**Tliia gold 

tie tlo^iwqjjton tiili-dldf!i}iS T" 

you l-«in-gir«-to cfe£i-rt-ba i * 

"OVb" yclnL Tsoyerotatt 
bii-«iiy».to>liint. Ajid-Mo 
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m 


a-no-no-tathhk. 

Ten'll nelan. 

iru. 

intc 

rayeiiiraiiA 

Tae 

b^gui4g*in'to-coDk. 

A-elleui it-ia, 

ultlkukigTi, 

but 

tbey'see^him^noi. 

Anti 

yiiur nti-rudorol. 

Aruriiyo[ 

kotii. 

te 

yar 

no-natok^ 

there tt-fB-gofng-back. 

Aiiii-then 


his 

hox»e 


no-idiirai, ko 

[uaJQToU 

Arurajel 

toneko 

me 

yar, 

tlio'-cpt 

il..eBaiti<hnck'ta, tlits 


Anil-tik&Qf 

Ittkiid 

hbi 

hewp-r 

hk-vife 


tJMi yar letloten, roiiteti nOiiflerfiat ruttfro dcMSdlerts, 

tu-tie kuD«« iii‘bgintf whetV'die'ii, vu»il<» Imd Dd-top^Mt hu-b«ei).Di<1t«J, 


taeyero mfl yar rokula, TBejdrotueii ko toyou yau yet ro’oto ledo, 

juid-» III* bouH there-is-aat. Aail-iiu Urn Ihm doI/ tliHo aev-by vtaj-ii. 


ro'otor Iixtu. l^yerot^n k<i bekeltbla ilxa 

Dear^liy lie-fitATH. Aiidniti Lbg uce oat 

yetatlieti Amruyef liekcltiata Ion; 

tie-aaflcrewod-it AnAthen mm vor^-.mMij'; 

oiara wtsUeilat^ ko nomlerosa. Tee 

by^thcM it-ift-bolag-chopped tbat ImL AaJ 


(li’on. TseyRfotsen 

iio-biratigkt. Aad'M 


tscyemif« oden at 

tij-Ui&cud^l'TeB 

kCit xolda taeLiitl 
aorr (the} goli] can* 


tu'te-yilof- Aniruyel raiiten pus yi Ujn'a Inn. TBcyerotse U’raldatb 
lie-tiiraed-thqji, And-thea widdeiily U in peupJ* amay. And-w thay-weat-wdinre, 

tseyeroUen nonekot, yot ko noiulewaa roHiro denatUeroaton, eit 

luid-wi EcIhhI, them tie lead nu-tup ’wli«r6-[l-(uM-b«n-caat, tbert 

tfltlektse ycrotsen bokeltlala anj rurOltTiL Tse kot bektdilala 

tliiu Uie-iUM by-.in«iii*.of they-diQp. And then the^iea 

otieii-xit tTL-to-fcan. Tseyero kota iiatiilmrom k)Ua, ro ko yar 

bj.ihcuiaelves wore-tloiua-aft And-w now Imd no-aiorw, tint thin houH 

tctlektfien roroUitHhtl; taeyerotsen ko yar tonoiulylt routon! mo'-ot 
entirely w-eliopped-tree; and-«o the houiie iuiid*^ oh 1 hi^wi/e 


nliiAtlkiin ; keWtiA Toyott yet tedonen oiten U-ynlni: ** Noneko, 

if-dried'Up) «be-nt«-nnt. The-bew ihere wlto-ataya he wye-to-him: “ Inland, 

tasi, no'*ot: ' KErftltkfit,' mimi, im; kite tfiorfl-twlanfipl 

M-I-Jtaow, yonT-wife? ‘ l^me-tnkc-yon,’ l'S*y.to.|Mr, ia<v*ia; bat elw-ia-uawiliiiiE 


U'W'ana toai olfiril me thru deaalettrflfl,” yebi, ko keheteu 

whopefore iadeod lead her nn-top-or l-melted* he-wiy**tfrhiBi, tho etwraiutn 

nini. Eiten norol j«letiek. Taeyerotsoo ko ronten! ranatikfitit 
b«-aay».tA Him to tm-telk And-oo thera oht ahe-te-dried'ap j 

kd'ona, tseyero ranatlkuii, tetldki!^ y^oStsSn. Tfleyemtaen toei 

*be-oat«-aot, and*iw ■Iia'is-dned-n^v *31 thitt And-w the'bMt 

yi yerditan, tsoycrotset ra ye diloya tetbka, ko toyon yor 

in he-pot-hor, and-eo they her thing* alJ, the bo«* fmm.lieF 


rvbuke. cite Ha-nirdliiifc, tse ko toyoti kiln rat^taak, tetiektaen. 

wlikh-he-touk, UiM iliey-twik lausb, and the ba« nJeo thay-iook, entirtdy, ’ 

m yo-Vt yel, ra ye diloya yel ker^lauk, ko tsjatiSl yi rotana 

they h)«-«ife too, they lU things tw tof.k.iogether, the com in tnhAbiUnu 
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aiU4i-ko te-taiina, Tsejerotaeu yar nmittein, ko tflUtiU yi rotaaa, yar 

it-wflTt wbo'diJ-na Anit^ Iioujk 4 thfj-tioilu the ouic in btbaliituitJS Iwiimi 

roziiu rororeiron* Eit yar raditAdlotlil Tiifiyorots^? mng^iiiakti 
fine tlieT-huilL {In) theMi bouAM iWy-begun-to-cUr, And-llien Irlie-boot* 

ketl o-iia-nitDJhtl tao-roySup Ueyerotfieu inikmLflcn diby oku 

fowl ie-cDokin^ «iul« iu-aU-direciloai ihifign 

nivtdlerckihtt, ko luulurak T^yerdtsamtte toyoti a-Ulal ko kolkten. 

itr-liegui-to-lTavelj that elratucr^ And-io-then ■-rich-nkoik he-lwcamo ttuit wteermAH- 

TseyeixitsimiHe tu-nfi-kfdSiSr, ko toyon leUl’Aii. ko ra yo dilojii 

AnrJ-iKP-Lbp.n h4!-Aveepa» the HcU'KUD ono-irbo-wu, the they bie things 

(lerliDie) 

r^lsuken; ra-uo-ki^claLir UD-roku^tn^uil k&EAl Koti, tft-ao-ketiLdar 

tbey-bavi^ukai; whicih-for be^tx. Now^ ]i£Hffwmp» 

t8o-royao, kfm atlil lfl5-royfl; i^-no-kede1ar tso-fovi*!, to-iokootAona kotn 

jdl^the-Liiur, firewocKl he-cboEM nlw s h«-«weepn m 1 m >1 far^which iww 

kotaron isTj-royjlo. Kola nt-iio^kedelar io-rokootsuiia ketaron, ko toy on 

he-eat* only. Now h^wwf^pm wUicK-for he^ti, the bass 

rela^ao. Kot4U RoLli itsn nakifkilEL 

he^whcKwaa. Tbe^iod. Whiter a^inrt-of l-idiew€il4vaj« 


Th e Too ft Yousa Man* 

In a certain placo thet^ lived a rich rnaii^ and near to him a poor young Piatt 
whe uijcd to work for his rich neighbour^ This young mail liad a good wife* aJid 
the rich man coveted lier and Haiti to hiin, •^Givo mo that wife of yinirs," 
said tlus poor Itoy^ '*jm caa^t havo her/" Anti he refuged to part witii her. Tlien 
the other said to him, "'Will yon dare go Ut itio devirs eavem "I wiU^ he 
anfiwercth " if you Its ltd me your swordL" ** Yes^** said the rich iiiniip “ yon cun ha^*? 
It* ikad the jKwr fellow btarteil on liia expedition* He waa going, going on. Un 
cftnifl to a high !iiOTiiit4uii, a lingo niiwyi of rrieks, and there strueV the headwateTi? of 
a creek* Theflo lay l>etwef!n two steep walls of ttKik, which enciiaed the fitrcam^aiid 
in this narrow la? wontf Tlie rocks fomied a projection overbeurh wui from 

Ihiahing rope^like thiuga were hanging down and twiating tipwards anti down wanb 
(in a coiitinnotui motion). XotwitlMUinding ihb he waa going, goingp going along 
Tho tart}«,r he irnK«e^ dreadridJy 

twirled; still ho wem, tm. foilowing ibe course of the streutu. 

Tlien ho sUipned sod Iwiked nroii&d him h™ w, • i . . i 

. . * I- 1 , in h kettle-sluitied »ve, 

the botioin ot whieli wa* coveted with hoiline t »- i . .L 

, __- ^ 1 , . 1 - i from this bi^ htihbles were 

Jaw; and looking down lie saw enothl^ h,« Head s hU«P 

twdiftxl tlwt he hwl put himself in the Yoty niouth 

it unawottss. Ke wn^ dwp in it. close to the ihjmi '^whl ^ ^****^ 

vwwi, where the boiling wetef waa 
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Imbbliog up. Tlio long juul twiating ropes were iippendagcs qI the devil’s jaw, 
and oott' they bej^n to encircle him and clottwl fast upon liim. But be drew his 
Bwottl ami cut them. Then he lan out of the dreadful cave. Before going, as he 
saw the big teeth on the monstor’s juw. ho pulled oat one ol them and took it with 
him. After this he went Iwck to his liouie. And he gave the devil’s tooth to Ida 

iiuistei', lijid he also him Itaok the sword. 

During this time his wife liad mtimined alone at homo. But now her husband 
liud retnroed. The night came, and that evening she telatefl to him wliat hml 
liapi«nccl during his absence. ” The rich man came to me in tliis liouae," she said 
“ and he aaked me to be his wife, hut I would not." Tims did aiie tell her husband; 
however, he answereft not a word. 

Aftor this the young men stayed at home for a long, long while. But a 
second time thi* rich man came to him and said, " TS' ill you bo Iwld enough to go 
to the nest of nian-cogle V' “I will," aaid tho youth, «if yo« lend me your 
gun.” ” Yes." said tho other. " you shall huve it.” And ho went to his liouso to 
fetch the gtm. and ho huniled it to tho imy. This one also took a small pouch of 
cartridges, his own projiorty, and hU blanket, and off ho wont, lie was walking, 
walking, and {Nicking, jsickiog tho gun. 

He came to a high moiintHiii, and aroimd the l»ase of it he walked for a long 
time. Then ho saw straight above the place whore he stood, on the eilge of a 
plateau, two liigh spruce Imvn (close to canh otherX and at the very top of these, 
tliero was the i»gle*s nest. Up the moiiutaiu he elim1*d to llse foot of the trees, 
and up the trees ho olinibeil until he reaclied tlie nest. Tlieu poosing Im gun 
.dong the edge of tho nest (so that the luuwsle was just above it), he waited. 
Tlicte were two young eagles in the Ufist, to whom Jib epokc from bis biding place 
(or, after lywng settled himself in position), and said to tlie elder one, a young 
juale, ” Where arc your father ami your mother ^ ” " My fatlier and my mother,” 
sai<i the young engle, " are gone to ImuL for deer." ” When your mother comes tiack 
to the evrie.’’'"said the Uwl. “what Impiieus ihenr' ”When my mother comes 
back," will the eaglet. wot snow falls through lljo air." “Aud your fatlier 
what hapiMJns when ho comes lack t " “ Tlicu Jiailslonos fall all around.” ' Very, 
well," said the young man. And so much lio leonuMl from ihe nude eaglet. 

And while they all remained there waiting, he said to the youi^j eagles, 
**T«ke cure not to toil about me. If you let your poreuta know tlmt 1 am Jmte, 
I will kai you," said he. Thau there foil a little wet snow, and Im waitetl, and the 
mother eagle ^iie lieck to her eyrie. In the ohm^ of tlie one foot she earned 
young ik'cr, one in each claw; in tho one claw u young deor; in Uie other, n yoiiiig 
’deer; in the other a young deer, and so on. But in the claws of the otlier foot 
she carried men, one in iho first obw. one in the noit, and one in the next, and so 
on. All these she placed on the edge of thereyrifi. Thun she tore out the liowels 
of the men and gave them to her young, while bIio stomi ueer to thetn. .lust then 
the young man fired and killed her. Tlien he pushed off her body and it foil down to 
the ^und. The deor and the men she Juui brought lie also cast down, und settled 
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liimseU in (Kx^tiori to wnil uijaiD. '‘Lcl iidtlier vf ytui,” Jw ..uiid to iJnj liiiglets, 
‘ Ici udtlicr of jr'Dii Tflutitioii i«j preacncfi Ut jonr father.*' Ami he laj' tti wait. 

Then there eauie a aheiver of Jinilstuties; tlie iieile cu^Id was llytujj bock. He 
alightwl on Uie e>iie'ft edge aud ^il to his jfoung, “ Whewj is your inotlier f She 
left Iwfore 1 did, ami Jiasn't she ccnne Ijoek yet f*' Hut tiioy ajntweieiL “Xo, out 
mother ia not yet httck." "^VTien? can ehc lie f" said (hey. "Not yet back? How 
Can that be f said the eagle. They said, " litdcetl bLo is uut herBL*' He aljai was 
carrying young door in his ekws, on one side* a young deer to encli cluw; and men 
on ihc other aidOi a mail In each claw. Rut ho threw thew down uii the ground) 
and scrcamod. and Itegan to daw the air at the cyric*H cilge. Tlieii the yonng 
ruan Jjrvd agsiii iind shot fuui <k‘ad. Ami ho left the yeutig eagles, Bjwrtng their 
livc^ and went down the tree. He cat off the feet of the two eagles wliicU 
ho had killed, and ivith these he started W'k for tiis home. And after reaching 

tJie plaoe, he gave liack the gnu to his master, and ha gave him also llie oaglo’a 
fcQt that he hjuJ bmmght. 


He teroaiziefl Ht Jiunte for a long, lotig time. But ih^ master again eAino to 
him and ^d, " Will yon go to tind wltoro some village liesf" " Ves/ add he. 
And hA\^g taken bimdlca of drioil fish, ailmoti and silver salmon, which lie 
" peked *' on Ida sho(ilders, the yomig man iveuu Ho went, went, went, laiukiiig. 
jiacking, [wcktiig, hen he had walkc*! for ilays after days, the suii lasgan 'u 
grow wanner, and the snow began to thaw in the ikyUiue iiiuler llic heat of 
the Bun. Still, ho was going. Ho wn» exhausted. Hia supply of dried snltuou 
^ve out, and ho livtal on the gitjtiw wltich he killml every day. Ho was hungry. 
Aiglu after night ho camped, mid day after day l,c wiUkml. dll he came to llio 

There at last he saw the village, and tewtirds it he ditecterl tua isounw. He 
««hed It after a long, long walk, and Jm entered into a Itouse. Them was nobody, 
not a soaL He bsgati to walk to and f„> i„ the horise. On n shelf on t!te mlaud 

\ -ni'ler .md behind them wirs covert-d 

P ^ trunk un floor, and beliind it a fltnall into 

wW Th,„ U. I.y d,.„ u> .U,, „ b. II. 

<™>n huimloogal fMU„g. ^len. li. w.^ Iji.. don-.. 
b"dd.. 7 tlMi. WM . orfw rf . 

lir.! “*■' »K»I.“ 

«» til. .!««. fr„„, u» .h«lf, .ud to Ui. .u». un Ui. unpniw 

hL.r “ ‘■J- *<' ■'T“ ^ 

^ Lnr ,'^rT O' '■» ««s pi-oo- 

diHodona. every one on hon*baek \ ZT^' T 

Wn. ju.,,.., dunn J™ - «*■” 1 »V.«f«n U« 

wodio.) Ibu diulwu tw w.nb luuL- . 1 ' -i * '‘un In wl. And nlber Imvtng 
■ ^ 'ta ■nlUT-Iin.d .Udl .-W tbej- I.J-. «bU.t 
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he to hii) bulm^ y^h^ behiu^I the Ixjx. Agnbi tlie inmutes of the place 

came, arid again they atOp the c<K>klng for ihem. And then they went to 
sleep for the night. 

Tlie next moruing, the first one to wake up callt-tl to the Jjoota. "Boots, 
jirepare tlie f>owu earno the i»oots, and tZiej had thdr hncakfsstp 

iJiiiiiedmEely afror getting np. And olf tliey iveiii. Ttie iieivconier eamo out:, too. 
aiiil eaid, BooiHr give aio a Jiieal" And m they did, Aft<T ho reuiaujed 

ill tlio hoiie«*, find the others biKik and sat df>wtt to thoir nioal oh tauijal. 

ho stayiH] among tJtfnii ojid ate %iith thorin Ami going out inf ^tv a nninlwr id 
horses Rtaudiog. Then ho enterecl agmitp mul he imA to tlie htxiiti^ '' Bonta. t Iiayo 
tia<l a v'ery hsitj time on my Winy to ytm^ plaeOp a very hurd tiiiio in^tl!)C^rh” TI10 
iMKite Haiti to litiiip "What pmjnpieti you to eome ?*' He nnaweretj, '"I canio 
IwcAUBo the niaster with wiiom I stay told nie lo do st>/^ Then the hoots saifl tn 
liiriip *' Follow mw" And ho followed the boots into the neighbouring house. 
Then? tho IkkiLs iiioniited the ^Ud^j but be miiuiintnl l^ojow^ He lii’anl them 
walking overhead, utul then the noise stopi>i?d, 

Sftdi:knly a sUmnor nauie dtuvii fmoj the sky Iff’; wc*(il alKiaii], anrl tin? whohs 
bund went alwarfl with him. And they made teady to go. Then they said to him, 
Whithutsoever you wiab, gtp.'* So be %vnnt up lo the pilot house, and lio bogaij to 
steen He wfia eorofortably stretchtwl on a eoudi. fintl Tin? Ijoota did the 

cof>king. Tiie steamer was n flying machine, it liad wings. And the ncwtoincr 
tKH'Oiue its pilot (mill captain)^ now he was a p>werhil man. Tin* HU.>amor, Hying, 
ateaiiiing, went wliere ho wan toil * and ouw^ardsp onwarfls it flew. 

Thus they cainn to a plaoe wbero a rich nuin was ]uisslng, Tho steaiuer went 
down and stoppod, ami the Ixmts pii^pEirud a nieiiJ for thia man, m tlfey wnro 
diwUHl by the new capiaiin Then this rich man exclainie«b ^Oli, tho wonderful 
thing f How locky these people are ■ What can I give in oxchauge for these 
boots! Will yon accept my a.^e* the thing with wtiiob J make my living I"" 
“ Ycfl,'* Mid the oaptam. And the tnim gav-e him the sxo, and went aw^ay with the 
boots. And. while the aimhip went ita way, the capfatit felt winy, " Who will 
cook the meals now ? " he thought. And thesliip was going, going, flying alciug. 
At midtJay It titcip[rt?fL And the ca[>laiu liegoii U* miy to hbuflelfi What have I 
done with my cookf^^ And ns he thucightao, 11 nuijjii uf 2jtep$ wii« hennl oa the 
deck, the brxit.H were thf^re, walking about. And the aii'eliip resumed ita coumo. 

Again ii came oeiws a riflh man [kussiiig by, and came down tow'itiils him and 
fltop|Joi]« This ricli mail eaiuu almrtt and the IxmCft prepares I n mesiii and served it 
hiuL HeoJtctaiincd. ”flh, wliatr a wunderl What con I give in cKcbangi^ for 
Lhisf Will you take this gold cane which t am using if" said the 

steersman. And the rich imm went away witli the IxwiA. But the ateemman 
iiiksomwud the tipsier end of the gold cone, and oat of it caine a midtitiido of 
people; they filled tlie whole ship, and they took eliargo of tho cooking, Tho 
airahip went on^ flyhig Imck towards the yi)OT hoy's home. At inidibiy it a topped 
agolu^ and the captain thought, " Oh^ wliat have I dona with luy cook f Why did 
XXXIX. 2 t. 
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I wU liitti f" tnaUiiitly u noifie of a cops eatue from tlie dock, and tltcre wore the 
going HroniuL Seeitig them, bo nnscrowod the em] of the gold oune, amt haok 
into it the whole crowd that hod come out diitappcared. The t>oote resumed the 
charge of tlie guUey. tt was a mati, but itirimhle, Aud the wait gmng. 

At last it came to the hoiiesc of tite jion]: young man, now moeter of the siiip- 
What wiui tiia surprise to find ttwt tJio hnuee hail dii«p|jeared under a mass of Jeoil, 
which had Ipccu melted fttid poured over it, ffia former moeter woa etiU li'diig 
close hy, Ue took out the axe and tiuserewcd It, aud a tuultitude ol axes came 
out, uiid lu^an to move hy thomeelveu, no one Itandling ttietn, and to diop out the 
luoiiud of lead. Tlieu he unscrewiKl the gold eaiie, and tin? pooplo cjtmo out from 
it and went up the Ivuik, anil got hold of the axes and set to work chopping off 
the leiuL It was aouii ctesred away, and in the hoiine tliey found lus wife, almost 
reduced to a aketetoii. starved. Then his former mauler aaid to lum, “ I proposed 
to your wife aud she wouldn’t accept me, that ia ivhy i buTied her tinder the 
molten lead,” Thus ho confeBseil Lie crimo. They took the iiufortuuato woiuaii 
to the ship, almost dead from her long atiirvatiou, and they took back all her 
property which the rich man had stolen. Tlicn they took bitn nlao, with liia wife 
aud ])roperty. It was the people from the cane who did this 

And those name jieopla built somo tine housee, whoro they established 
themseiveB. The Ijoota were continiiqlly eiii]>loyod in cooking t the airahip was 
used to travel iirouud and bring the ucce.'iaaTy suppiUcs to the now village, and the 
steersman liocamo a mighty rulfir. As for liia former maater, he wtw teilucijil to 
sweep for Lin living; Ito wan sweeping for his board, notliing else. Ho sweiit, and 
swept, and nil he ever got for iiia sweeping was Ms food. Tliua, ha wlio had hccn 
a rich man, became a poor swceiwr, 

i iiavB chewed awny a jiart of the winter. 


5roTES. 

Tliis atory is piesentcd by natives os a Russian tale, aud it ooiitains many 
eridenew of a foreign origin. U is not unlikely, however, that, eupectolly in the 
first jiart of it, there flhuuld be an admirture of native clonicnta. The style is 
loose imd laogthy. with nnuamrous useless repetUions, fealuree which ore hy no 
means uucouuuon in the folk-lore of the lower trilnis. The dudeet way lie con* 
sidered as a fair example of the language spoken at Kulato,a blead of the two 
dialeote, umng words aud eipreaaionB from ImtU 

I .T’"»* T s« ti« Dot«iiL 

” to- Ot r« nfitsl^n, he keeps Mb wife for himself. 

" tin vlt dm no-to-k&rfdtilr razeniten " th* .,i„„ l 

th. ™d. h.o .h. C; ■"ij <oj-»p <■«' 

uo h,„ I,y 

with the rtKA “Ur." expressing .?! if combined 

•mguatc tbeu denU, u^kJdriUtirii. is composed of the 
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same two essential cilometitSd with some aijcidental ones. The Tenn devil ifi 
corporefd. thouf;h eudo^wi with nil the other pFoiMirties of evil apbits^ such 
ofi uifltantatiooua iiv>tioii, knowledge of distant thiuj^ai etc, 

«m«-ten*a'itlortlo" sword. The word is genuine Tea'o, miiJy probably in recent 
times, and espressos a man-cutter, a thing where with to out people. 

“ruutaiia," a projeetioo, vib., of the rock; from the prepoailiou “nton" or Jicton;' 
projecting over. 

“ litlorka," mpe; a word adopted from the Kussian. Those mpo-liko thinge ore 
said to 1» phmts gr-wing in tlie fowstfl, which will entwine a mail and kill him. 

■'no-ke*lRi'wtl-r0l8l" lorge bubbles arc coming up Tim woni " kediostl" implies 
lliat tho buhhlus are ahoKl the flirc of a man's list. 

« nCk^Mltaro.” duvil. 8ee aliove, 

*■ nSTjUnTliii;' raw hide; the niitive roiw- It is made of the raoo«e-skio, wel, ent in 
long strips ami thou strotclied to dry, 

- mo ni" ii» tcfltb. Tim uiiy^r 

- lo-kdn kotio" in idaco of her hnahanil, U, she oHiupicn the hunw in his alisence. 

■' tmr yon know,or I know; it ie sure, etc, Tlie lowor dialect naes “istan." 

Inlrui,'' the IwiioJitiv© I’rfcscut, in Liio second [wrwm. servos as an Imperative. 

■■ tan " has practically tlic atinie meanitig aa “ Uai;' *' isUia.'' 

- tiilldilk;■ the proper wonl for gun, from the “ tutf," make a loud noise. 
«kccl0thi" ballet Also a Benniiio Teii'a woixl. tlw.ugli of recent luariiifactarc, 

mcaiiiiig, litondly - a cut pbco." Hie hullcts worn «uppos«l by nativai to be 

manufactured by cutting a Iwir of lea.i in picc-cs. 

"la” s«wt ht. akin ; the lemi is opplioti t« any sheath or casing mode of skin or 
ficxiblo uiatlor "Kodotia" Isilng also used, by eitcnsioii, to mean tlio whole 
cartridge (uid “kf.” nictmiiig a 1«It. tlio term ** kodothi Icl" may aswcU signify 

^ cartriilgio-lioltv 

“ yetfino" which ho ha.K, liis own pmporty. 

*■ ko-lraih " lie " packs,"' ttf., ho esmas (n u bundle oti bis shouldora, 

« yedopiiltllh ko teltfidla," ho tbtmt it, the gom Tlik repetitim of the object is a 
lower dialect turn. TTie loot “ tlaih " dih," “ tlihtl "O. o*pte^ the stretclong 
of some sUOf ot^ect in a oertuin dirBctwn. 

'■ma.kado“nponU,vut.,them»t. We would rather say “in it" 

“ko ynr to-lyote" As the Ten’s uses tbo same forma for time and place, thm 
phrase is roferable to either, and may mwu “as soon as ho bad «eia«d 
liiniflelf there " or « from the ptaco where ho Iwd settled hinwelt'’ 

“ k@la"male lit, a young male. Tlio same wor<l used for hmmn beings meaufl a 
youth, a lad. a young man. us we see that the here of tliis story is styled: 

“kdl”(f«“ktW‘yfllials" .i , t. 

“to ndayel,r6 ne^W yel. rtdd f" where are your father and your taotberr It 
^ould lie noticed that the denionstratives “ re, twW " carry no interrogation 
with them, but simply mean “ that" or «there.’* In constructions like these, 
however, they Iwve, by custom, iJie force uf.an intcrregative. 
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a:ti Ico-mmifcciTj'* tlttiy are liuutiiig. liL Lb&y arc fiying oil th« hnnh The iJea of 
huLitmg h conveyed by iho prefixes ^ nn ko**; that; of ilytng^ by tho root 
tor/* 


** kentltika,'^ wet* Ht shiBhy. 

thy parents. This singolar with the pbirul verb seems abnontifllp 
anti one would rather expect; “ yor-tetnnkar y^ur parents. It Ea not cotnnion 
in Ton^a. 

* um kdlekutia tor/* Lii her daws. Tlie adverb ** tor " is disiributivo. It is reauark- 
ahlo that the narrator repealing liis phiusa ilvo timei (puintiiig at each time to 
one of bia lingera) assumes tliat tiie eagle has Ove daws. I remarked to hinx 
that he was piittlnpi too many, but he simply sniilod disdainfully at W 
observation and proceeded to the other simitar enuuioraiions. Perhaps the 
miin-eagle has five toes I 
“oiiia k6ii/' the bowels of these p lit. the bellies 

" ketitilt/* he hred tiis gun. The verb has been deftly iiiaile» os the name “ teltddJap*' 
gim, fmm tho naiive mot • tutb” to moke a loud noise. 

** kS'^inap" l>oth of you, or Tatber^ either of you. 
nedou/" for " nednup" no; most commonly used by ciiildrem 
miiuleta,** one to each. A npeciiU verb to convoy thi^ hleo, 

“kiiyar rOJ'ou t^idcnitoHi** where it is said tliat ibrerc is a village. The phTSiSGi is 
very obecure, anti seems to imply that a vakgo was to them an extraonliuarj' 
thing. 

*' nidaf tsihl^ yol lunin yelp" dried ^luon imd (dried) oilvor-doltaon. ATiout the 
s[>edc8 of fialtuou see notes on lY* 

** EUS eua, tho black grouse^ or Canada grouse (Ca^voehiU^ mfuxd^nidi^ and C. 

of naturalists). The coinmcm word is " tolcdoyap*" “ tlio sitter,** oJludiiig to the 
ohetiBata peraktency with which it reiuoiiiB undisturbed on its |iercli. The 
teitn “ ala arm, tho spruce-eater,” rominds oiio of the naiue also used for it by 
tho whites, “ spmcc-partrklgo," 


lokarhikiu ” the sea-coost, lit, tho edge of the big water, 

^yot iclo nlyo/* he went in* into a house, m the prefix '* ido,*' iudicates. 
tnos^mAkf^, l^ooto. The word is ImiTowod ftom the Hussian and applies only to 
white men’s shoes, loaUmr boots, rubber boots. The imtive iOJoCfi om terwed 


‘ kakfna, k^teiUr etc. 


dTa\ia."«lv«. Atcinu bit^du^a from il« ood ooiujooly ufled fT 


^ iuonev. 


■ ™;* m « plnce like Hiis, Tlie » . j ^ 

“ pUtaso was aocouipanicd by a ceaiiUB 
doscnbitig tbo nurownoss of the plocw. J “ 

• yisJk * box. Wonl bo^wwo^l from the Ituagiag, 

* Wi'ftna takMlkfln twjfitlkiin;’ he does nnt ««♦ i t - 

UutU.0«««,■».«.*™ui u ““?■ 

understood: he doos not out. ]« lui. . * pbraao is probsbty to be 

olosrh becauM he is very thin, ^ for a tong tmto (this W 
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«leiKla, Btovc." From tbo Itus^. 

■‘8tomtBen,"oii tliQ table. ''Stal, fttola” table, anotlier liuaMaii worJ that las 
pa&siHl iuto the laegiiage. 

" lOsSt," heree. Again ft Riasaion lenn. 

“yutakfl," npstaira, lit. up. Tlw native adverb, now undcrstooti to mean the upper 
story. 

“ mStoFob,'’ flteuiOBr. From Uie Eusaiaii, 

■* letan UBrOno Umi," he Bbcera whilst lying bowu, le,. very comfortably, 
'■bekelt&Ift,” a g«mniue Ten's wonl, probably ftppUcd to the stoiie.ftxc before tlie 

Russian times. Tlie upper dialect bus also “ UutHL" 

"tse! dBkdka," the deck, lit. tlw covedng of tbe beat. A Tcu'ii cxpreasion. 

-Ikt&r sometimes pronounced “alrt.!," an intaiieetioo of s«ii.iTBe, pro^r to the 
lower dialect, and said to be of Ruasion origin, 

■^zolda,''cold; from the Etisaian. * 

"tastfitr cane, Tbe true meaning is “a pole," viz., used for “poling lioats 
against llie stream j tho word is genuine Ton a. 

- vttiaen koUitltOtt," uuBcrcwod, lit. “ turned the other way." 

‘•nonllrbza," load. A Ten’a word from llm verb “uetlrAs," to melt; it denotes 

“ the thing tliat is molted, tliat can be moUed." 

■■ta-te*yilor,'' he tnrnod thus; tlie phrase being acoompanieil by a gesture of 

uxtsorewing, 

“ to te-toii." are doing thus. Another g^te, showing a chopping motion.^ 

-olBre" lead. This term is given os the Biisian equivalnnt of “ nratlrez^ 

" ra-no-kedekr" bu awcopa. The pnmticc was known to tbe Tbna Imfore the 

ooroing of tbe whites. It waa done with a bunch of bmnobes. 

Tbo story was written under the diotation of Ambrose Tsenokoleyab, a 
native of Tatsenibonten. some eighteen miles below Kulato, assisted by Mdrew 
Kenijo of Trenoketkrteu. on the Koynkuk River. Tbe narrator lives at Nnlato, 

and speaks the language of tbe place. 


THE CAKOES OF THE P.RITfSH SOLOMOX TStI*^VNT>S 


By C. if. Woodford, FJt.GE,, 

Local Corresporideiit of the Rojut Anthiopalogical Inatilutei 
[With Platss XI^XLVf.] 

The btoiity of tho Solomon Island canoes lias excited the admiration of all Topgert 
frotn the umo the iaknda were tiret ATaited by wlute men. Alviuo de Mendofla, 
the first liisooYerer. who visited Ifm ifihmda in 1503, anva,-'Their canoes are very 
wellneKle and very Ught; they an^ slia[»d liijo a crescent, the larg^t holding 
nlxmt thirty pereona. TJiey are so swift that, alihoggh m,r ships nmier sail eturUnJ 
two loa^ics ahoad of them, with a goi^l wind and all tljo saiU sot. they ciucht ns 
np \vithm the hoar. Their speed in rowing ia imvrveUoiis; they row in the fwldon 
of Uio jicople of CnrtBfsunu."* 

^rteret. in 1707, eeiifti a esnoe off the nonh^wcai end of Malaitu wliicli lie 
.iMcnba Wl»»,: "Til. cnoc ar Wt w,. I„,gc „ t,» 

wn «„,l *„ ,wy ™tl, boill. „iih well jomtal: it «•«, mtenial with 

»lwll work, uiul nutel, puintcl; „,„i flio were coTenxI witll « 

wn«U„« „.„ewUl like o», Week pelt,, h„t it u, u- nf . tetter 

Monsieur de Botigainriho. in 1768, thus describea two canoes taken by iiiin iit 

1 1 1 - 1 ^"^” ™nocB were taken, which are long, and well 

thcT oTtft'irr i”u* ™ mtlier towards the enemy, 

,1 . * arrows. On the fureiHirt of one of those Gancies^ 

ul 1.^11 ,w '>•« "“I" "f mftet..(.p«„|. a,u win, o( 

1 r 7 »' • kriste .„,1 the M tli. 

appoiiraii.ci! of u niwk, with a very long heat A"* 

8nrvilb, in 17 QS, describcti tlwj caunen mt-t i i > 

Ysabd Ubnd os follows!— ^ Vndh% on 

"Hm oanoqa of these islaiidere an? eot«tr,i,i^( tk 
finiAlMsl with much skiU: they are not ^ 

by stone implemeou or fire m thuta. ,j , ** a tree, niadc (ndlow 

‘d many savugo nmbns am, Imt are made of 

‘ n* IHKC^H^ (,/ (it 

/it. llaWuj'tSfic^JflOl, 

• e/ Me PmicA (d iLr Jf4/uiA.K„ 

f.eA. Bt«kdAl», lotubmlTiM, ‘ TrsiutbtisJ |„m tlir Fmicl. 

* //Mrwfvff* of (Af Jir * 




EHRAT^ 


tzi VoL X XXT Xp the OauoQ illu^tiatcd on Platos HU, iUIp 
Xlilll^ XLIV, 14 wrongly doficribod 48 coming from Ysftbel f it 
ahould be Now Gecirgia. 
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piectm put together. In Llie sniftU canoes tlie plunks liD* mtt more tliuii a lliird uf 
an iucli in tbickuees, ami in working tiiem ttey fom on tUe inside a kind of loops, 
which at inU^rvals aw tied strongly with rnlUn to tihs of wetnl, bent in tlie slmpe 
of th« l>oal^ and serving m lt« fraiiwi: dor are tlio iilauks hold togotber by 
other Dieens; the joints (ue stopped with a blftck iiinslh'. tole rally Imrd, whidi 
lendcre these frail vessels iiiij*enctmble to the water. The prow imii stem are 
raised very high. apt>arently for the purpose of defending tJie warrtora m them 
from nrrowe, by preseiitiog either end to the enemy; ami in general they are 
oniamented with picc*» of mother-of-pearl, funuiiig different designs, mid applied 
with mastic, . . . One was seen 56 feet long liy 3 | foot Irottd* ' 

Lieutenant Shorthmd, during hia voyage from Botony lUy to BuUix^ m the 
FriendMp and Alexander in 178S, remiirks upoa tlm canoes which viaitiid his 
shin off the island of Simho: Their ounoes, which contain from six to fourteen 
men. seemed to he well put together, the lows and sterns vety lofty, carved with 
various figures, and stained with a kind of red paint, 

M L.'ihillaidicro in his account of tho in Searrh 0 / La gives 

an illustration of a rumx- which visited the off the island of 

and reniaiked, " Wc adiiilreil the elegant form of their eanoca, which were exiiclly 
Bimilor to those we Imd seen the preewUng days at tha eastorly part al the 
Araaddes. Tliey were alnvut twcnty-oiie feet in length, two in hreadtb, and fifteen 
inches in depth. The bottom consisted of n single piece cut from the trunk of a 
tree, and the sides were formeil of a plank. Um whole length of the boat supporto^ 
by lK.ams fixiHUt equal distmioes into the bottom: al Imth ends other planks 
wore attached to the firah Tlnwo were oruamentod on the oiitoide with Ggaras of 
birds, fishes, etc., rudely carvcil. The greaier i.wt of the canoes were tertiuoatod 
in front with the head of u bird, under which was seen n Inrgp lunch of fringe 
coloured with a rtsl dye, which api>ea«Hl to mo to have b«n mado of the leaves 0 
ihe vacoua. nm other estramity of the was likewise nrnameutod with red 
fringe and here wo freciuently observed, in the inner side, the can mg of u dog 
projecting from tho vessel, which lc<l mo to suppose that the ^tvoges p^sess l «s 
stiimaL 1 was eurpriacd to observe that they lia-l given it nearly the tnm of a 
llmalhound; though it is ptolmbJe that they do not imasess that hut that 

the carving was iiolhiiig more than an imperfect repraaentoutm of tlie dog usually 

mot witli ill til* South Sea iBlaudfi^ ^ ut § 

Wv, Br.«ohU>y i« Cr.m ./ irJlS. “ Cur^ " in 1865 «ton to ito cim«» o! 

ni.*n I.kal.nd to tlK> liuUUto*. .nd .wiltoK, uf tl» «">«» >«" ilT !“». .t 
Florida Island.* 


I from the Frentb 


* Philip <* Bey. hondou, St(«flidi&, liftfl, I*. 109- 

* In Seateh «/ £<» iVrom*, by Moii««ar UlUlsnllertr- TnucsUued from 

*''*^*“ Breimhluy. Louden, l^eogniMis 1 & 73 , 

jji.S4a.279, 
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T pto[N>se in tlifi fallowing puiwr tn give aiwne aceocint of tlnsfio coaoew ami of 
tbe metiiocl of their conetractiOQ, together with the native n^mes of the various 
parts. It will be observed that the names for tite separate porLs of tl^e canoes 
clillbr Ui each looalitj and even in pUces eo near lo one anatlier m Now IkiO^ia 
and Vekaveknla, but the scope of tbe present does not puimit tue to enU^r 
npcni the anbjeet of Sotomou Island languages^ 

This partifluloT type of bujlt-np canoe appoats to l«r peculiar tillogether to the 
Melonesiim inbabiianU of tlie British Solomons. 

In the Genuan IslaDds of Bougainville and Bouka to the north^wea^ iJie type 
of diig-oat canoe with tlie outdgger is oh&en'eiiK jand tlio satne type of canoe ocoura 
in tlie Santa Grtiz Group anil in the New Hebridca to the sontb-east 

It 13 comparatively easy to dclermtne at a glance the place of origin of one 
of these Solomon Island canoes^ ainoe Uie Hhape and fichezDc of ornaiaeiitaii^sii 
diBer on the various islands, 

l?or oecurBoy and neatness in ooiigtruoticn I mn ineUned to award the palm io 
the canoes of the Shortland group in the Bongjiinvillc Straits, wliilw for l»ennty of 
line and exiorior decorations the large tamnh^ or [teadl'IinnUng of tlie Now 

Georgia group unqiiestboablj excela 


It is diRicult to uudamtanil how tlio nativefl wert: able, 1»oforo Uicy hecanie 
acquainted with iron tools, to jtdiie down the canoe planks to the requisite degree 
of thinness and shape them with the aid nnly of stouo huphuiiotits, but it appears 
from the (h^rlptionfi above i^uoted that they umlonbtedly did and tliat the 
cjinoea liavo diange«l but little in typo since tho days ef Mendaria 

The plane iR>n^ lilted into a handle of aunilar form to tliat previcnfily used 
for the Btorn? implement, ui now nnivcmilly in cutting ami shaping the planks; 
the exiHntnoss of iho cunoe bailderfl in tbe jxm of Lhij? tool is marvellous j they 
will follow a eurved or wavy line or cut out n concave surface wiili the greatest 
aocurtey. 

A plan is lir&t druwti dowui on wiUjil by an exjuirl canoe dosigiier, to wliioh the 
buililers work. 

In moat plncos, estcept on Matalta, a contml ridge is left along the centre 
of each [dank; tbiB uddH u* the strength of the canon. 

Ill Hw Multtitn catiiKM lliu plnnka are thicker huJ do mt iwjitire Uie luM 
Blrength of iL central ridge. 

In additiqii to the ccutnil rii1u4j 4](iitiT ti.p, rki„,.L.„ „ ■ , • , a * 

, , ^ me plants ^ pmiet-tiDf! boss is left at 

the pLices whoru tha [dniilcB meet tlic tiinhet^ n.^ i i i i i * .1 

^ ^ , w’nners. ihe {jlimkH are kjshed ta tlia 

tiiidiutH With Blri|ia uf fihrc which niutg thirmrrt. k,i j ■ . . . 

^ 'Jirtiugh hnlw drilleiJ ia the pr<*jecting 

Survillfl is iacoirect In statiite ttmi the riKa . ^ . 

the contrnrj- the tinibora are either tietmally an w 

«iU appear fnuu the illuHtmticna givtu. ^ ‘ “ 

The pUnkii, alter bemg ruiiubly lulzPfl . . . 

■laalwd tightily together, the 
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corrraponding pboka (rou* each side of the fotuw emoe, outsides together, ond 
placed in the canoe houses to sosson before being finally aflaembl«I 

In building, tlie edge of each plank is accurately fitted to tliat nest to it 
Holes at© Iwred at alwnt two inches inUrvnl along the edges of each plank, 
corresponding vritli similar holes in the adjoining plank and a sepatato lashing of 
fibre, very neatly fastened, is made at each pair of opposite holes. 

For Ixning the holes the natives make nse of a pump drill, tipped with a Bake 
of chalcedony, and they appear to adhere to this primitive tool in preference even 
to nn ordinary awl or gimloL 

When the whole canoe is thus aecunitely fitted and sewn together, the seama 
are covered with a thick dressing of vegetable putty, made from the scra^ 
kernel of the nut of the tree BirtimriMiH fewnawM. This patty when first applied 
is of a lightish brown colonr, but soon hecomas black, and hardens ooinplately m 

shout four days. . , r , . ♦ 

Description of the differont parts of a canoe of Sliortlond Island, in the 

Bougainville Straits (Plato XL): 


A huge cauuo 
A small canoo *■* 

1, The gatboard strskes 

2. .. 

3. The second strekas *•* 

4. . . . 

5. Tl»e third strakes 
ft. ... 

7. The atom and atom pieces 

8. Tlie fourth strakes 

9. Tlia fifth strakfts 

10 . - . 

11. The gunwale stiakea ... *-* 

12 . ... ... "* 

13. Flat representations of faces looking 

both ways on low and stern. 

If an image carved in the round as 
shown in woodcut, 

Central ridges left along the planks 

Finiats of ridges Lorulovu (0) 

U The Umbers . 

D. The smaU solid, wedge-shaped timber 
in bow, with oniotocnU 
Tbe bow p** *** ““ 


Kin ft- 
Ow. 

SangamirL 

Om. 

JTaiUiisi. 

jUiaraL 

Piio or Siio^ 

Ffumori^ 

Aporiti^ 

Jh-a-o-hod^iif Drau-ung^hodt 
or or 

MahUo(L. 

Vbt-4ira or 

JtetfL 

Giriffiri. 

TtivUmL 
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The etcm ... .. Taittav, 

The fibre for sewing seoms . 

Tlw putty ... . 

The plug hole .. 

numl>epn aufi letters refer to the iiliistratioii, uud the}* sro 
numbered in the order in which n canoe would he put iogether. 

The Qlastratioii of the parts of the Shonlnnd Laliiiid canoe in complete in itself 



rifl. l. 

but 1 ha^ e added another (F ig. i) showing the coniQ]euL<eii)ont of a eninlhir canoe 
» uch IS pariitularly intereating as showing the ingenious break of joint Iwtwoen 
tile ffansffmirUtni Ora. m which tlie raised rhlgea and Ixiases are ckutrly shown. 

***" illustration of the complete ounoo 1 iim indehted to .Mr. N. 
ncRcrnon. Reeideni Magiatmto at Siiortknd Island. The iJlustmiion of tlie 
comiaencement of Uie Rauiller canoe was tnmle by me eo long ago as 1886. 

now come to the femofto or largo Leud-hiintiJig ctmoe of the ^'ew Georgio 
group end m^ent ialantk 

Since the islands were Bret discovered by the Spaniurda, and probubly for 

v!' '1”^ , J^alivee of this part of the i^uluiutm ha<.l 1*eeD in 

e la 1 uuikmg raids uj*ojj iidghbooring islainla for the purpose of taking 
juiufln and capturing stavus. 

SturUng out in parties cousistiag sometimes of only one lurge cauoo, huE 
t»c^ionaJly in fleets, they would vLdt tiie Bussell Uknd group and the western 
pc ion 0 tie urge island of Guudnlcanar, or would sweep down the coasw ef 
m««ul and Ysabel ami huvo even |,een kimwn to exleml tlmir mids Eo tJio 
^1 of ilulmi^ The consequences Lave been that the native pcHulaLton of the 

llTe oo^rirT 1^“ 

oi Lim coEiai pEToulu have tmd ta JeaoTt tVis^ t i . . ... 

mouniaina ®«i*‘board and to take refuge in tli« 

During my first visit to New 
besides slaves, wenj brought Ijock Ytoboi*! 

weeks, and u mmilnr atute of afTairs contin, T 

the British Vruteutorale in 1893. C< tumo ^ ^fter the declaration of 

tmtion woB to put down hoad-hmitinj/**^^”*^^ ™** duties of wliiduJs* 

to aay lliut at the present lime it «tP0Hg hand. I am to be able 

Ysabel cspocially has the tesnlt been niost'ii 

from the bush and ore saain t&kiistr »w.u.. us the tofugees are Tetuming 
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TliG coDoe fma wMch the illvtAtrations are UiVeii was the lust in witich a nutl 
for heada waa made, about ten jneam ago, to the iekud of Yaabel. (Plates 
XLI-XLIT.) 

It was in consequence of this raid, duriug which five heads were taken at 
Piribadi in the B-uj^otu district of Vsabel, that it became aecessary for tue to take 
measures for tlie piuushuicut of the guilty parties, who lived on nn island near 
Qneavisi, New Georgia, One native was Idlled and the canoe, fresh from its 
Imptism of hfood, was captitred. 

For several yoats ofter its capture )t was used at the Goverumeat Station at 
Giso. but having become leaky and otmost past repair, I offered to pock it aud to 
deliver it in Sydney at my own expense, if it could be conveyed home from there 
to Loudou for (he British Museum, 

Funds were unfortunately not forthcoming for the purpose, and the canoe was 
subsequently purchased on the spot for a Gentian collectioo, and is, I behove, at 
present either in Hamburg or Berlin. 

It is OD extremely fine apecimeu of n New Georgia imako, an<l I think it 
unlikely that such a line example will be built again, 

The ineoaiuenients are os follows i^Length, frum outside of how to outside 
of stem, 44 feet, lieoni 4 fuet 8 inches, depth 2 feet 4 indies, height of bow 8 feet 
7 inches, height of stem 18 feet 8 iuebes. 

For the illustmtions I am indebted to Mr. T, W, liklge'Partiiigtori, Besideut 
Alagistrate at Gizo. 

I procured u am&ll canoe a few years age, a roithful mudol in all respects of 
the larger fewdbe, built especially to onlor for Mr, F, J, Wootton Isaacson. The 
greatest care was taken in (he building and decoratJou, and nearly eightocn 
months were required to rtniali it. Speaking from memory, 1 think the length uf 
the canoe was aliout 24 feet, ft is at present deposited in the Bethnal Green 
MusenuL 


HeSCKU^TIOM of TUE HiFTEBEN'T FAHTS of a TOUAEO, OB IlGAD-HL’NTlKa 
Canoe or New Gbohoia GBOtir. 


English. 

Laagu^^e of 

New Georgia Main 
Island. 

L^^uage ot 

1 Gore-goro or 

J Vekavet&lx 

The keel ... 

Knl<ttiKla 

Puru, 

Garboanl stroke 

Taio . 


Secoitd „ .. 

A'ffamutv 

Ikntn^na, 

Third „ 



Fourth „ 

Kinw.,, 

Kinw, 
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Eoglifih. 


Gunwale atrakc 

Central ritlga along each phmk 

Bits or tixnbera ... 

Sticks across to^ja of timbaiis 
Seats >„ 

Bound polos nmning fore and alt 
resting on titiiheia to support 
seats. 

Step for mast .. 

Meat ... 

Laflliings inside stem and stem 
Small wooden oreas^piGces inaide 
stem anil stem. 

Triangular shell ornaments iiunde 
slem. 

W lute egg shells ou stem , „ 

Bed ladder-shaped ornauientaiion 
cn stem. 

Figurfrlmad ... 

Two human figures on top of stem . .. 
The stem 
The stem 


**- 

»** a«i 


Stem. 

The plug-holfl 

Tbs uautUtis slicll inlaf ornamea- 
tatioti. 

Tlio i)euiLant flown from tho statu ... 

The inlaid ortuunent on stem le- 
prcaanting rainhow. 

Triangular while patch on lower 
part of stent and stem. 

Lower stem plauk ... 

Coatinuation of keel to top of stem 
and stem. 


LaagiingQ uf 


TJtngiiAgQ of 

New Georgia Main 

Garchgon^ or 

I^nckfL 

1 

Vekftvekab, 


«-«» 

yipindi. 

FttSttt 

a»f 

LaMtdv. 

Lak0 a* 

P V* i 

Ujiti, 


Paa 


himhalat^ibQii 

# p p 


H^gran^ana 


Aftjtgottle (f) 

Ttivudmd^n 

■4 * a 

yotongun^Qrr. 

^ndtffere 

a PP 

I/tfitiiyoTt. 

I^sepisQ 

i 

jVfHfftKvle (/) 

Omrigamm ,,, 

aPP 


Borate 

..P 

Batt^n^ctsi 

Mnsa 


Ban^ 

Vakav(ikuu ... 

**p 

MUif: 


p IP 

1 Wujtgaicvnffif, 

Jkhi.., 

P.4 

OtJam, 

llumbrkutnhc 

#p» 

£«m. 

Bumhi-AumU 

Jfg&iMitxve, 

.Arratn^nnt ... 

1 VP 

Vnkahopela, 

Bvltmgo 

a** 

Jfiu. 

£iitTid<i 

1- ■ * 

Beraviu 


1 p p 

Ulhitpaoip^^* 


V V T 

Ooii, 

BtuaiH^amiUH 

p p p 

— 

Itteri 

w 

P P K 

mm -1 

SuravL 
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English. 

Latigu^ of 

New Georgia lldn 
Island, 

LangiMge of 
Grire^-gore or 
Vokavohala. 

Tlia white painted arm with ei- 


jfCurnkura. 

tended fingers on side of canoe, ' 
indicating that beads have been 
token. If forward it indicates 
wale heads, and if aft it indicates 
female heada 

TIib cement 

TiUt 

TUu. 

The vane on top of stem 

--i 


The two faces on Mtern 


Odaiui^ 

The llhro for sewing the planks 



Holes in planks for fibre 



Bunch of feathers on how 

Moffo*., . 



Tho naniEB of the varioiu parte of tlie piiinp drill for boriog the holes:— 


Tbe flint top ■** 

ZfiMffiTOm* *.* 


The fly-wheel or spindle-whorl ... ' 



Pump handle... ..- 

Papditkitm 


The spiniUo 

Koh^tiihvir^m rfiiw/m 


The drill as s whole 




Attentiou is direotol to tho two BinalJ human figures looktng oat fore lUid aft 
at the top of the stem, w well as to the Ifttger figure-head neat the walor line, and 
the two Jiujus fares looking out to aterljoard and port from tlm top of the stern, 
ThtiB wiiieh is kept in svery diteefcion. 

The white arms on each side of the canoe, indicating that heada have been 
taken, ore, it ia believijd, not permanent, but are marked with coral litne after a 
successful raid. The canoe ia question had lliem markod. 

Tlio i n^jd omamont on the stem, representing the rainbow, ia curious and 
most interesting. It ia oonatantly wet in the canoea of Jfew Geotgia, In 
the fiinallor and less elaborately dccorateii canoea I Ivave seen at temp to to imitate a 

rtiitibow with varioup coljured painte. 

It is. I think, poeaihlB that when the canoea pare swiftly through tlm water a 
foam Ik)w might appear beneath the stem near the position iudieated. which would, 
os Lord Tennyson puts it, “ brighten as the foam bow brightens when the wr^ 
hlowa the ftiain," and that the ornament is an attempt to fli permanently t if 
elusive and hcantiful phenomenon. 
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Tho tiext type of canoe id tb&t used ou Y^^bBl leknil, and the type ie in 
uee at Savo^ Florida and on Gnadalt^nar 

The imtivea of TshIkjI do a giiXKl boaineds in biiildiiig oanc^es for salo to the 
natiree of thA iieighbonring iaUnck. 

The bowa ol these canoea aie fteqnently taatefully otnainenied witli shell 
mlay and colours, but the elatwmte Actioiue of decoration shown in the ianudv of 
New Geotgia is not met with. 

The linos and curves are paiticuluriy gmcofnh as is shown in the iUuatratious^ 
(Plate XLV,) 

Doscriptlon of a ot largo culOoo in the tanguuge of tho Bugoiu 

clisLrict of Tsdljo! IsUiid : — 


Thepltmkin^ ... 

JVil ppm. 

1. Tl>c kfld 

Snra^ 

3. The gerboaitl strike 

Gaiteh^* 

3. Hie sueond atmko 

Ptfrt, 

•i. Hie thinl etrake.,. 


5. Tlie {^DWttle at-inke ... 

Itoffi- 

The central ridge left along each plonk 


Tho hossea projoctiug from tbe plonka for latthiug 

Puipulii, 

to Uh) timbers. 

The laet boss in the vit/t ... 

yootuiio. 

The forward rih or titubei'. ^, 


The central rib or timber ... 

Taitfff}. 

The alter rih or timber ... 


Two poles, laslied along iiuude the canoe, rcstiug 

Binataai. 

oo the timboiti and lashed to tlicni to 
support tho acatu and to prevent U^tn 
from touching and straining ilie planks. 

InehlngB for tying the timbers to the pLinks ... 

Tari^ 


i** 


From UMiiT positiouii—Tari fwAw, TnH qt Tan/oia. 

i.* 

C. *»* ,,, +,. 

**■ m.M^ 

-m-^ ' « >• 4 

IL Kool heud at bow and viern 

Th* atom one. T^rvko4<.jui ibc bow one, Ton>h>-n^^. 

l\ Tap at bow .. 

G. S»»»w«Jge-ahajKHlpi«*of’;^ 

H- Tho WMh-Wnl 


Boebfjke* 

JCmyiL 

J>^u. 

JVraJb, 


^ir^u; 

Siuimtmn^ 

Laidan, 
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I. The figure board m stem ... .. Sttladmidxu, 

J. Small cross-piecca lasbed wi bosses on 

ZauJnii to strengthen the stem ... KoHfftt laulav. 

The Iasi type of canoe of wliicli I ixiu able to supply a deseriptlon is tlmt in 
use at the island of Haliiita. 

Tlie linos of the Malaita canoos ate not so elcgimt as those oI other islands, 
and in eoniparison with tlicrn tliey have, to a critical eye, somewhat of a clumsy 
and box-Uke appearance. 

The plunks are tUicker, and couseiiuetitly no ridge is left along the uentre of 
each. Nevertlieless, they liave a certtiiii diatiuctiveneHs of decoration all their own. 
Hie decontlon is produced by black colomtioo upon the plonks, which are otlier- 
wise left in their imlurat condition. 

The canoes are biiiader in proportion tlian tlie tonrutAv of New Georgia, as will 
npixmr fttuii the mcaaureuieiits given, the targe fowmA'o iUustriitcd ahove being 
44 feet in length witli a beam of only 4 feet S inches, nnd the Malaita faiiw here 
represented licing only 42 feet in length, with a beam of 6 feet 3 indies, 

Names of [mrts of large Malaita muoa or Bara, esUlnstmtiHl (Plate XLVl):— 

Length. 42 feet; depth, 3 feet 3 inches ; Iteain, 5 feet 3 inohes. 

(A small Mulaita canoe is called Jala or Tofo.) 


1. A small projection on top of Imw and stem ... 

2. The top |Heco at Ijow luid stem . 

3. Tlie second piece at bow slid etei'u ... 

4. The thin! piece at l»w and stem . 

6. Tlio fish onmiiient at bow ... 

5. The hoW'Stiapod carved oniament® ... 

7. The twelve fiah carvings 

H. The black painted omamentation 

9. The keel 

10. Tlie stem and stern pieces, oontinaatioua of 

keel. 

11. Tim bow... ... .. 

12. The stem . 

13. The garboard strakes ... <•* 

14. Tlie second fitrakes 

16. The third atrakes . 

16. Tho gunwale strokes ... 

17. The ribs or timbero . 

18. Hie two poles resting on and lashed to titnbero 

or riba, and nmniog right fore nnd aft to 
support the seats. 

19. The projecting bosses left on the inside of tlie 

strokes, to which the ribs or timbeia are tied. 


Sika. 

Boa, 

Bait. 

Lvdih-ia, 

Bmtuw 

UHuti, 

(fau, 

[Tguraiiu 

latt-tt, 

BurL 

Aifiiik 

Landa, 

Tanvaro. 

Aalol^, 

Lvga, 

Xtt/o, 


TeUeia, 
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No central projection is loft along the strakee in 
the Malaito canoe to strengtlten them, ms the 
wood ia thicker tlmn ia found in the Yanhel 
and New Georgin canoes. 

20 . The oenient for the newna .. ifniW. 

21. The flbro for sewing scams Jiaia. 

22. Small cros&>Iashinga inside ^^t^w and atem /ieba. 

23. Srtiall luahinga inoidu mused part of Imjw and lohitga. 

stenL 

24. Tlie ping hole ... . Sututa. 

There ranuiiiis only one other type of Solomon Islands canoe, and I rtiji not 
at piieaoht prepared to supply a slescripticHi of it It fe the type in use at Ulawa. 
San Cristoval and Santa Atmn^ 

A very good small Bpednion h in the collection of the llritish MtiHuurn, and 
lias been illustrated in The. l}moweFy n/ iht Solomon Tstiands, puhlishcid for the 
Hakluyt Society, London, 1901, p. ixii. 

lahillardicre s ilescriptioti of this typo of canoe tjuotul above is vary 
accurate. Tim bunches of coloured fibre and the figure of the dog inside the stern 
arsi raproaented in tlie Briliiah Museum specimon, and are gencniUy ohaerv'od in 
existing exampli^s. 


uf im§i*imU, Taf, .}LJtXIXf XJL. 
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SOME STONE CIRCLES IN IRELAND. 

Br A. L IRITIS. 

It in well known that fto[iDeti» or cremtechs, great and atnaU, are varj' nujuer- 
uuB in Iietaud, Btil litlte is Iieard okf circles in that country; still tlmre are soinc, 
atid it is to he regrettetl that Mr. 

Rurlaso, when collecting and ananging 
tlio tnatcriala for his great hook on 
IMmms af iTrlat^d, in which he records 
69^ of them (p. 418), did not prepare a 
list of the circles whicli ho found uieii' 
tioncd OIL the maps and in the hooka and 
nuuiuscripta consaltad by him. Ho doee 
indeed mention a few examples " wJuch, 
sinongst others,” came unclcr his notice, 
iind gives somo illostfations, moatly Irern 
drawings by ,1. Windole; but, ns be leaves 
out the largest and most noteworthy, 
about w'hicb nevertheless it is obvious 
from his Ijook (p. lOll) ho knew some¬ 
thing, 1 niu inoUned to think that he pm, i.^-nou oosnAst, Ikfmrnt«/ /wfeiirf* 
may Imve intendcil to write another hook 

ahout Iriidi antiquitieB, and may have resorved somo of tbs in/onnatioii in his 
possession for that purpose. 

The cirttlen of which Borlase reproduce* drawings are very email, oillI at first 
tight appear unimportant, hut tliey are interesting, and even valuahle, in lielpmg 
to show the numetoQB varieties ofcireles that csifit in different places. Although 
tlujSQ ore so small, the stoncis composing them are as lat]^ o* njany of those in the 
circles of Corn wall and Dartmoor; one circle, only 0 feet in diameter, has aii 
outstanding slotie 12 feet to the south; another, only 8 feet in diameter, 
has nil cutstikhdibg stone 9 feet to the north-east: theao atones sootu to be too 
near lU® circle® to be ueoful for astrenonucal observation, and the rinestion ariaas 
whetlwr th»y may not thomsclvea have been objects of aaloration. In another 
plsiLe we IiAva two small ciroles in line, H.N.E and S.&W,, witli a dolmen betweeit 
them. Two otlier circles have the oontial stone which the modem Dnttds 
•'Cgard as a necessity, hut which does not eeem to liavv existed at any time is the 
English drcles j these are most likely to have Iloch burial cists from whicli Um 

Vot, XXXEX, ^ ** 


ft £1 A 


1. 53 


^4. 


siitMAiE, 

afHv MiftI *.auEtii 




ire*p#jii-pilW+ 





•P avert wa>acnfl. 



* -St JQ 

i.crrEtc»«MAH. e* eo«S 



niE 


A. L, —jf^>jr77r CiffJcs in /rcliind^ 


covering mouiiils or f^ims fiave heen removed^ but, if they shoiiM cliancij to he 
menely ^one tabloa, and il eimilar things should be proviK] to exist in AV^nleSpit 
Tuufit bo borne in mind that the connection implied not between England and 
rdea or England and Irelautl, but between Wales and the fwnth* west of IrekmL 
Hie krgsflb dieles in Trelond^ m I have already siid, (uo fiot montioiieil bj 
BorLifioi they were coiicenLtiite<I anDund Lough Gu^p which b 10 or 12 milea 
south from Lim^ck and 9 miles north from Kilmollook railway station. 
Murray a I[nndb4>ok of 1864 states that ono hundred I early remoma and circles an? 
known to have existed tliem wJtliln the lUBmory of nioiij but it doe^i not ^y iiiucb 
about theuu Mr. Crofton Croker, who wrote—os he said from memory—a veiy 
good account of soiue of them in Uio Otnikmn'n Ma^tziue, of 18S3. said there were 
moTiumonte all round Ij^ugh Gur, and oven fifte^ miloa from it, conriectcd with 
one another* The lottcra of the alphabet only J ns I suflioe U) denote the cirolcs sod 
other stone remains marki^ on tlie 6*iiujh orditcLtiee map (surveyed in 1840 and 
revises] in 10&O-1), and that without regard to forts and other uoiietruotions of 
earth and stoue^ but many of the tbingti mutked on the ordnance map^ or deaciilieil 
io the older accoanta, are not now to bo found 

Loiigli Gur is in 52 'SI nortU latitude, and ite pneseiit very Irrcgolar ooastline is 
about three miles round; up to about JS ^)9 it was nearly double that, lint a brgu 
shallow area, was then partly dmitiod, and a rooky laLiud in the middle converted 
Into a [>eniasuk ; to this klnnd woa forniody by two <>iusewajnB,eaehgiiat‘deti 
by a o^^uaro tower and otlver forttSeations^ which again were hopolesslv comni^^^'^ 
by the kland lull Itobind ibctn. TJierc are two ainidler jalnnds which are tlionght 
to bo imnly if not wholly artificial on one of which there is also a medift^vol 


towert and on oud round these, when the water ivft$ lowered, great cjuautities of 
bones of a n i n i a k, and numerous stone and brou^ weapons^ etc., w'ero fouud+ Xlfcfi 
surface of the lake is Erom 340 to 350 feet atiove seadevel, but somo of the fiaveu 
hills close to its kmks tim to more tJum 500 feet above seadevob imd give 
it a very pioiureg^jue up|>camnee i lach of them wfia crowned in prehistoric 
times by a fort^ now dotftroyed, and thoiMs^ appear to liave been eoniit^tcd by ether 
wert^, s» tkit it waa a place of great alnmgUi, an^^ probably of gteat sanctity, 
prehiftUiric and abo in meilkival times, for the oountry round k as full of reinaliis 
of the Utter as of the fomiej-. U was a great atrenghold of the kesniomld up to 
the lime oE oiir Queou Elkabeth. 

r will tiow procecMl to describe blie circloa and other tetpaiiiB denoted m tlw 
plan by klters, 

A, ItockbartoiMlie seat of l/jnl teruiciy, is a Jai^ doiuej^po, noarlj two inyea 

long, ^d m •*>off tho of the map. wea a ciioie, the «ton« pf which 

seem to have btsoi broken np to laake a wnll , t . . * -* 

Al»ul UO feet l™. (hi. cinH, I.. 

1* .bgR« W. n( 8, i. . liith, hUl.l«» ^rf'r dlKKlion. 

Pr olUmarksd dh the ordnance map^ but now 
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luJilen from ihe site of th<- oirclt) by tmes, oUi. This line ia nairly the s^e as 
that thrt>ugh tiio ciml«s at StantOD Brew to HautsFilk's Quoitvand Sir Nonuau 
Lockj'Or tellB me that liaviti": regard to tiic latitudes aud to the sstiwatod heighte of 
the reaiicctivv IionKoiia thl* was tlw directiou in which at this eircle Capolla rose 
in 1300 ac and Aretorus in 950 B.O., while at Stanton Drew' tlie date indicetod 
|py Areturas waa 1690 tta Then are soino scattoml steufiB in another 
|)Luitation in thia park wfdoh may bo tlie rejuaiHB of fiojaB other monnincnt. 

B. Here are six aiiiall atonea in line, 50 degrees of N., and K of S., with 
three in anollmt line at a right angle on the noTtlj-eant side, mid two or three more 
at the Botitli end ; these are incerreeHy defleriW on the C-inoh usance map ns 
a stoiio circle. A citiCiJar liolbiiV m the groimth either flr 

ftrltJicliih k said to have ttsMeil KOiith-weat from these, but ifl noi mjtrked on the 

fl-iueb 111 K 41 , and I did not see it 

• 0 . D, E, I', form a group whidj I wiB dcsoriljo fully presenlly, 

G. A Stone clrelc h marked here on the 6-incL map; there ^ 

Kovcij Mind I shapeless uiosscs of stone forming an iri^ular rmg, yari s y 
yanlft across, bat they have a very natural appearance, and may la^e ■en nm Of 

in pn,htatori» torn CW to, b-t .l»v. ton., «o .onu. 

«MjMing n ..pace rijwil 70 t«et »!««•, oi»!» to “ !"» »•■«; 

at one time the Ismk of the lake. . 

H. At thia apt is a ring of low turf Isink vdth small stones, abmit 24 3^^ 

iiMtiaiiicter, with wlml may Iw the rcumina of ^ ^ insno , ’ 1 • o , 1 , 

iniperfeet and hanlly visible 011 the side m«reat to the lake, toward whiJi 

ground uii which it sLamhi sloixs. ,. , t n ^ .......t. ,.f 

I. Here is ft riuiilor hnt betier stiocture ; a double nng of s o»i , ^ 

'Aliidli um 4 fycL square by 1 foot thick, Ibo IvfO ^ ^ . the 

aixirt and tlie ajjaco between tlusm h more or less hi “ P diameter 

area iudosctl by this wall of cailh . rcutrihuted 

and its snrbtoo is very irregalar. rrofessor Harkno^. 

a good description of some of tbo uiouumonUi roam ag > ^ ^ liuni[„i 

^osreof 0/ Lnce of duly. 1869. dug into this Circle sod 
reiiiainfi, mostly of children from six to eight yuare ® ' _ opinion 

a skun ; so far as th.so remains s^^d o/sbort 

he thought they belonged to*'a bread-headed 

stature, approximating more nearly to tbo pi^ g^^ys the fregmeuls 

othor nreo of men.- Bnrlase ^ 

of this skull aro in the uinscuiii at Queen b College, 

1C. This IB tlje site of anotlicr suuiU stone flud earth eirolo ^ 

atniction. which Trofessor Hsrkiiew found to bo very imi«t _ ^ oidnsnco 

and which 1 did not lind at all All these sre descril«d on B-i^b oriusn^ 

niap m "stone oireles," but it will he seen tluit tliuy are very i 

I atont^St, p. 


2 » ■£ 



we in Great Britain titidcrateat] bjr timi term* natt I eee no it-okiii to Ba|ipQ«e tii^l 
they were Auytiiiag me-re tJiaii burial gFouiiil^ TH^to apptair to be aoino very 
like tlieiu in Sttatlispey, neat Avil^llto^«, Junetion, bul eaeb of Lhtt Scottish 
oxiunples was Huntjuiided by an open einole of pillar atoneSi of which iIicpb is no 
ttaee roaod those on Xnoebadoon in Loiigh Gar. 

L, JI, N, Oj 1\ fortu aoollier epeeda! group which I will describe presently. 


LOUgiOtStS 

^unrict 




% MiLEd 
tor. 


t*. ohiWAms SAr A*D HKctmot >v ntonoiArar^ 
?iim" *^*'^”* "”*“** ftnd in 

" “* »'““• '*« ««■» I»»pl. M. J. M. my 
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iiiijiuring wlijr tlu*y liiil not f<»ok fnr tho |?»ia sn tlio lUytimu, slta eiiut it VfJis Jio 
us(t, tiovsil&a it cnultl oiily be found At ni^bt. And tTion tl'o ghost was there to 
protect it. 

K, S. T, JJ. And V Arc wimAiiift of •■Gwntfl* rttuvos," pnobftbly wpiiiehml 


cbuRibere, with which 1 wiU *1cal fully presently, 

W. X, Y. StcuiP circles arc marked on tJu) fl'inch ordnance map at tlicsa 
spots, but do not now exist I WiilkoiJ along the raid by the side of which they 
are supposed to stand, hut could find notliing. I also inquired of cottagers cm 
tlio way about them, and was told there werc no such things there. 

Z. At a place called HallyuamoiiA. two miles east frcuu this point, another 
eireto is marked on the 6-iuch onUiauco map, hut. ns 1 was cold it lind been 
destroycjd, [ did not gcj to look for iL I do not know wlietlier it niay ha^e bceti 
the cinjle near Inch SL Uwrcnceof wliich the Ecv. R Fitzgemld wn»te in 1826 
■ There is a atom) circb near Hfgli Pwk, where a HunilBf of etonea sre to Ix) s^n, 
lying iti confusitiJi* otliots Id circles ot direct lines | it rooiaikable t icit t ey 
am di round, and one laige alone detached from ihe rest stands erect whieli 
incHwures & feet in height, nearly the same in iircadtl!, and ia 4 feet thick on one 
sul,L" &>mD remaine are aIe«> marked ou the 6-iu<h O.M. aud spoken of by Croftou 
Croker on tlm sooth edge of the lake. Thtwe I did not *m imd do not know wiietlier 
tliey were really remniuB of circles or of doubtful origin anti purpose like Uuac at 


' Giants' Gmves 7 It, 9 . T, If. and V* and to the 
I V n P. on the iiorth-onst side, and 


0 on the uortli side 

Wo Lave now to rcUim to 
two great groups of circles and aUmes, 

B, 0, I>, T?, 1’, on the west 'Sido of r»ngb 
Gur, and I will ask 5'ou to observe that 
the outlying stones of tlio circles on the 
eaat aide of the lake are lo the north¬ 
west, and that tho.se of the circles on the 
west side arc to tlie north-coat. 

Of the “ Giants' Gmves " that 
marked R on the tHAp is the largest and 
heat preaerved j its total length is about 
85 feet, in a Un© 54 degrees S. of N., and 
W* of S, 1 its central fisature is a chamhor 
sbmit 14 feet long, 5 feet wide, ami 3 feet 
high, the Capstones of which seem to have 
been shifted, though two still re ma i n on 
the upright stones which supported thorn i 



HO, 3.—rci!* or “aixST'a oaavM." 


hero is probably another smaller chamber .» .,1 

It the uorth-ea$t and, and, at the south-west end, there was ci lei wr a 
w a small open shrino, such as appears in mi altnosL ideBtiett^stnic re m ^ ■ 
Lescritied by Ur, Sinclair Holden in Anthr<tpol4yin. In d cases 9e%e 
ilotics surround the chamber, extending the width of the who c (uomimi.n , in 
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10 about IS feoL A JeaCTipiioji r*f this “tJiants’Grnvo," from tiw Ortliiooce 
Survey Littora, ia givou by Borlaso, who I hough I; it luiki lufoit de^troytHl, ami ho sJao 
gives a copy of a sketch made by ^lise Margaret Stokes “ betwouii the dais of the 
survey and its destriictioii" j this Jiowevcr very fairly rupresenus its present csoiidUioiid 
tlio aUeged dostmctioti not Laving token place. Murray’s Handbook, says 
that )i cliomhcr covered over witlj large Hogs woe d<Hittviy<Ml Lv lieasure fleckers 
after the deatli of ati old woman wljo usod to dwell in it, imt it is not cltsar wiiether 
that tefera to tiiuj or to some other [noauiuent fomiorly es-istiiig nearer the lake. 
The “Giants Grave' markedT on the map consista of two stoues, each 1 foot 
thick, one 6 feet by 3, fund the other, 4 feet square, lying on the ground level, 
and apparently resting on one or more iindemeaGi, hut so cioscly Umt I could 
not see what was l>eIow, 


^ Of tlmt titarked V on the mH|i only three stones ore left, one, 5 feet long and 
2 high, probably in its origitiul position; another, 5 feet hy :i, one end of which 
rests on tile upright stone and the other on tho ground, and a tliird stone huUt into 
a wall, 5 or 6 feet away from titc oUiera. 

liie luotitimeiit niarhcd If on the uuip is onolosed in pHvatu grounds, and, as 
f WHS told tliat there U no moro loft of it thuu of that marked V, 1 did not go to flco 
It. It was of one of lIiuso two that the Rev, F. Fitzgerald wrote in 1826. that it Imd 
" lately been Lrokeii down by n farmer, who liu<l two of the stones taken b ' uiuke 
pilliit? fur hia giiteway*^ 

Tilt, ilohueu uturkucl S <jji the luiiji is also dfisurilKjd by Borkise fit)!!! 
Ordnance Survey Letters; it oouaiets at pneseiit of two upright stoniHS iii position, 
ftud a itiird fidlcn, with tiio capstone which iLoy ouppurted lying upon it, inflido tin? 
ciuimber It ortgimdiy cot'ered. and wldch is about ti nset hy 3 or 4, and 3 feet high; 
wlieUicr It were ever any kigar cannot now be nscerlftiiied. I liuve found no itswrd 
ot or stonos forming any extension of it. Tide little monuinnnl is siluiitml on the 
*^*^ 1 ?* IkiUy-nu-goilugli IdU, overiuokiug ilio soiitii end of Lungh Gur, niid is 

ca ft fllia-na-Muice, which, 1 oiti lold, means the bod of tlie pig or pigsty. " '*sa 
to w licli iliH little dolmen umy very likely have iioon put at aomo time or otlier. 

Lynch, however, atrongly objects toauy such suggestion, wul says tlmt pigs were 
offered os sacrUieefl, a,id ib« priests were ou that account called mgs liy tlie 

r«JI, “U.. 

' ? '*■ T“ >“ »W Itat 

’ ■ *T 

ilulDien ; they may however have been foiinrl f« ,i ... 

,««« ot. u,ite t™„ it ItorWo "““""J'* 

Of the group on the imrth^ii!^ of llurc T 
23 m 24 feet in diameter, of small atones Lvurf u circular wwll 

liighi Uie space iuside them h filled uo w’iilT uumber, sLmding 3 feet 

fact a round rohitid pUiform; 75 feet (r • nearly to their ti;ii>fl^aad fotiusin 
and 155 foot in diuuicUr rwuMjctlvniv noncentrio cirotilar wtJia, iSd 

‘ irn-med of stones 5 or 6 feet iiigli • tiiC 
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lielM'fieD the 9 «t (tiEiarly l-l foot) is aJjHi tillcil witli csJtli to a hciglituf 6 fcfcl, rto 
ilini tijev foi'iii EakHy oho ti>unii wnli, 14 foot thick fttnl S foot high. Tii the oii •. o 
nf tills (i'ncltwiiie (milrktsl M on the map) is another drcalar waU of npright sloaw 
of similar height, endooiug a space about 4S feet in diajiiotoi'; this wall also au 
oarthen Wiik with iterlmpawi outer atone facing on the outside of it, for dome o 
the htuik still remains oti the east aiilfli tho rest Imwing, I suspect, been ust lu 
making tiic fence which rons tlirough tho circles. This fence I was told i* as con 
atoucted " wlieu the \mA times camo,” it being thought desirable to divide what was 
tiiea oue farm hotwoeu two brotho^t Mr. Gwfton Crokm (i»Tidng as ho aiud from 
iiicuiory) m 18:ia,8uid there wore eoveral concentric oiroles here, anti tiiere are some 
Bmsd\ the east side of tlie inuer cirele look Uke part of anot 

the ground elopes down Ihero, and I tiiink they were only plaeerl there to ui o 
step or teiTttoc, tmd were never part of a complete circle. A line imn n ^ 

centre of L tluoiigh that of IH and its imier circle, in a direction 29 to ^ i epc 
of N., lurives at a sloiie (marked N on the map), 8 feet high, w'hic » m s o 
the top of a ridge 2 m foot away i this stnne is now liidden by im's am 
hut for which it, would certainly bo visible eu the flky-linc(2 deg^ ig i) 
the circles. Tivo other standitig stones (marked 0 ami P on I a p an _ 

o« the 6-iuch ortluance map in another Imo, 41 degroes wee o nor * __ , 

centro of cirolo M, andSdOand 1.450 feet away from it resp^tively; o n 
QOW ohIv 4 feet S inches liigh, hut looks as though it lu* vo e 

suiudso; a hank above Om ride of tho nmd. I did not go 
Crok<jT, ill 1833, ftoid wna 9 feet ^ Iiigh^ 6 foot 9 me e, ^ ^ 

thick, k„ 1 1tcij it W i»cn ticc,™ d.«. 

Iron, cirelo L is the highest pcict tciinJ abmit, suii in t lo sums . 
ct S. i. the .tc„o..,;rkoaQ cn the .nnr. tvhsn, the "'■I'" 

gold 1 it is 2,480 toot nmiy—mtllUi 1 per cent, ol the snmo il» t 
N to tho nonh-wc. Non. of the skno. o... »o» ^ 
iwonuse ot niodorn ohatnlotions. hut I holiove nii wow,”“ ' hvsiivnrevious 

ti„k lonning line with tho oWo. hns not. Uhink, l^n 
writer,olthongh it is cliattly shown on tho (i-,noh oninninsi “P' 
this whole gtoup is to bo found, however, oh tho Mncli map. ai 
to liave thought that it was a ilolriion jmrrcuiitied b) a stone gtriking 

Bofn,. Ulf f-tlior, I sltenH Ut. to dmw nttentte. “ ^ 

^mbhuioo in prinkplo. tho^h iiot in Jeted. rf t 

Itolauij, and thoBo of Stanton Drew m isomt-rsets < ai,,«u atnnn at a 

theccfttiu ofa simllcrcirdo Utic fro! the middle 

oonsiderable distance in a northerly direction i o in th* 

of tho Isrsor drrl, in ™.t.ter dirootion. sU Ste.te. !)«» tu^f 

of n„th, teui in tho.. Onrrigsm 

sM prottntl}. deal witli some oirolos on si.son.n [trow, 

pUncicd ill a very smiiftT fuanner,, anti m ivkch the U I 
to ttie of iiortli. 
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Rcepoctiug the Ckrr^pllA circles Oapuiiu Royle SciiicrviUc, UN,, writes tc 
tiic! ‘^Ths aligiijucnL of N. 29, 30 W. with mi altitude of 2° praluces a dceluifltintj 
of 33° 35' N„ tiattif)])', for Cnpdk in IGOO act, cr Arctnms 600 au. {of course, 
selling). The aligiijoujit of X, 41 W. Bt Bii Altitude o! produces a declLtijUiUEi uf 
litP 52^ X, Aiiil ia fgt CflpelJii 23 CK) Custor 2000 wltut I beltfive tij 

Uie real object# its 1 have got dodiEiatioii:^ in Be%'oral plocee of about tbe 
nmonui, which do not jit with ilm ubove e^rly date, iliu Moo^'l Tlie iuch>ii 
chuDgos bet* txopjo douliuntioo gradually from about N, uiitl S, to alxfUt 
18fX and S.; It takoa jmra to get fruiu 28| liatk agfuti to 2fli {Uio 
Alotouic Cycle) and I believe the align nient in question wati mtcudod to murk the 
ends of tMioh such cjole/^ ^At Stanton Drew the Motouic Cycle luuiLlHeir Ilf 
upjjcara to be ombodiod in the proportloniJ nieasurcmenta. See Jouriv. Antkt^p- 
ISaTi p. 19&.} 

In single instances# auch aa the “ Friar% Hctd " at Stonehenge, it lieeii 
itasertod the outlying atone laid no cooueciion wUh the a^oiuing circle, but 
wlien we Rud Romany coaea so tnuch resembling each other, it cem no longor he 
eoatended that all these Likings liael no Lneanitig, but were [kurely aceidentuU There 
must have hmn a oonneetion und an iuieiitiou of acme kind, ami Uie siiuUttrity of 
the system iziilioatea that Lhut connection and miontion were the aftme in principle, 
though the ihffbrouees in detail show that the particulaT objects in view were not 
oxacUy tJiu Hame in all easeiL It is, however, important to discover if can 
whether the inSueuce oader vrhieti the$a stones wero arranged m tlita nLanner 
paaee^l from Ireland into Great Britain or from Great Britain intet irebnti 
^Ve come now to the last remnins whinih 1 have to descrila^^—tliose on tho 
I e of I*ogli Gur, marked C, D, E, F on the map. At E is a ciiolr 5^ in 
c laji^ter, competed of fifteen lat'{,'c irregtUat uiaiisHes uf etcuc, witlv a epicc f'’f 
anot ler, or for an cutraDce, whu'li, f ihitik, from its position, is moro likcl)*; 
e dlmcnaotifl of the atones var}- ftem 3 to 7 feet, imd tliey not for Hie 
o»l jjort ook ^ tliou^h tliejf luul over alood in a more erect tufiuiier tlum they tin 
now, iougli It |,y Inking to 35 dogreea of N-. 

ordnmitc map, >ye a stoue 10 feet liigb, 7 feet wide, wid 
10 , I fboL away, and we setriu uLao to tiave )iott! a group of Uirec hills such 
weal tu™ places^ A prolongation of tills line CO the south* 

a ciiclo circle, would probobly have fttrucfc ifw centre of 

50 trT,^ <11! ,70 r ^ ^ 

the diam'eter ot cMe K Tt is 

6t) iu 1328. and cl these all but dr ware dir*“T^ 

are left now, they iitd iirebsblv built iuto 

«cc tl»m; the st^ueaef tbU cimle ureaaid m l ^ ^ 

may have been uiaiiy up tUe ' *** tliat originully there 

I caiinoi say positively that its coutm ^ “ eulirely destroyod 

in liat! with that of oirele E and 
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tiie oiiU!tanai]i|« stone F, but. tavmg regniti to the diatanoeft at which it is stated 
by vftrioue authors to have stood from cirtlea E and C. I think it must have been m. 
and in that cmis vfe have this line tluougU the centrea of two oiroles D, E, to tte 
■^utatanding atoue F, and to a ptouiinenl lull-top beyond it. h* line S3 dLgreea . 
ijf N. Xeitliar the destroyed ciiclo D* nor the atiU existing circle E. » knowa to 
tmvo luMi any tmiik of earth abont it, Imt Ilcaufon, writing in 1S2S. speaks o an 
Sm^ conioa] stone, 4 foot high, 20 fact S.E. from tlio destroyed cinde, and o 
another fallen stone 4S feet due east from the stone just mantionedi tim la most 
likely the oue spoken of by Crafton Croker in 1R33 «a a large flat stmo, fee 
by 41 by 6 feet high, snpijosed to have been an altar. Croker alao mentione a 
5 foet high by Oi by 4, ItfO yards north-east from circle E and another (that w ic ^ 

sim remains) 11 feet 9 incheaWgli. 100 yatds fnrtiier in the ^e direction; Imt 

here again U is unoertaiu whether this stone were b tlie hue h F. or whether it 





i iraav4.lMr I i 

*Vf AtWhSLC I [ 


MCI, 4.—I'us or oiuAifa^ cimcMfi^ 







were in a tlilferent direction freiu (be centre of B, like the etoties marked O and P 
at the Carngalla circles. The line 35 degrees E, of 1*. is, however, @t' (wmting ^ 
between E and Fi and is the satue as that of tbo “Kiugstone from lo o ri ^ 
cinsk in OxfonUhhe, and of some proniineut hills from other British circles. ir 
Norman Lockycr infarma me tliat, estimating tlie lieight of the horizon^ at 
degrees, this lino, in Uie latitude of Lough Gar, would have struck tluf rising iwmts 
of Capclla in 1750 and of Arotums in 500 Ittv 

Lastly I w(j eotns to tbe cousUeiSition of tho citclo tnarkod G oo tlia p ^ ^ 
lias for various reasotm attmeted more atUuition than any of ^the others, 
present restored condition it is a eireular space, ISO to 155 feat in diameter, l®nce« 
in by a perfect wall, about 5 feet liigb, of laige awnos, several of whic arc w 
or more in height, tho largest being 9 feet high, 6| wide, and 3 thic ■, ore t e 
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restoretioii Lhv groutul Iictb acema Ui iiave boen luWijr imJ lids a Iona coufiei nwiitly 
higher iilK»ve it; thb atone 30 degreca K of N. from Uiis> etjntTL^ of tln5 ciR'le, 

line in wLicli Sir Kornian Lockyer Capelin rtjm in lOGO aa.* nnd ArctnniJj in 
250 ac, A bank of eiirtU 30 feet wide auiTOunttH the atone wall, which foruia an 
foeing to it ^ on the outer aide tlie bunk alopca to tbe grouiKi loveU whidi b 
7 feet Mdw' its aumniih tbe inside being 2 or 3 feet tiigber than the grountl outside. 
There ie but one entnuiec-^u pasaagOj 3 feet wlde^ iinecl with stones on each sidej^ 
LlujM ut tJie inner emi l>eiug 6^ or 7 feet higli; this entmneo lA 50 degrees E. of X. 
(vom the centre of the drelej a dinectLori wtidi Sir Xorinan Lockyer couitocts with 
the rising of the snu in Hay, There ikre now aboat 125 etonea in the wHlp and 
12 hi the entmucs ]>as^gn. I$eaiirart in 1828 iteacribed this circle tis poss^essing 
only 43 stones^ Boine of them very small, sutrutuidcHl by a muund ak>nL 15 feet 
broad and aknit 4 feet lugbj ividoh skirted along the outside eilge of the sfconea> 
cncloaing tliu area within them as a pit of 3 or 4 feet deep. Crofton Croker in 1833 
called itaflloping bank, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet high. These apjjarent disoreiHinctets 
are explained by the fact that the circle was reatoredj some time in ** the sixties/* 
by Messrs. Jobii and Edward EiUgemldp who ocenpied the laud on which it stallJS;^ 
and by their Iniidkirdp the Cun lit do Salis^ Mr. tMward Fitstgerald, liowiever^ told 
Mr Lynch that only a few* new atones were pot in. at the realomtion, all the others 
tiow on Hub ground belonged to llio ciruloj but were covered hy cartli from the 
eurroiuidiiig rath or bank. It h said that fonaerly there wiis a emndeeb 100 feat 
due aoutli from this cirolu, the tops of the stoucs of which approached one anutlior, 
and that a row of flagstones led like stoppiiig-sbouea from it to tlio uircH but all 
these have long been destroyc^L 

IVefore tliis restoration took place the appearauce of the then sloping bank and 
the hall mined uud luilf buried wall of stoneawould^ 1 eup|Hise,^ have been very like 
that of the mysterionaskiictnrt^ on Bodmin Moor called "ArthnFs Hair'; and if 
the resi4»mtiou of the Irieli circle be correct it seesus Ukely that while tlun Gniup 
circle certaLuly was os “ Arthur’s ilall" is, Arthur'^ Hall preliubly wja originally 
as the CrtBnge cirtio now ia, the chief difference between them lieing that one 
round and the other oblong. Both are in the midst of u iiuniljer of eirclea fretn 
which they very inueU differ hi eoitstnictioiii, and with tlio general scheme of which 
they do uot appear to have any coimeotiou. and it has occurred to me i\mi they may 
have bBcti iised for a very diffotent puqKJce. Tlie Grengo circle m restored would 
Iw n^de^ m a fortification, the rmnpart Ijoing mutdi ea^kr to iisccud fruiii tlie cnil- 
Bide than from the inside, ondtho dngk namiwuutraucc would be very incouveoicnt 
for most puiposfcs. Lynch says licit Lough Gur was the centre of one of the 
hunting district* of the iinciont IrUh, ami vaut fiimiititie* of Ijoutes of M ion^i/rons^ 
pigs, goals, fiUgs aud dogi, were found when the RnTfacc oi the lake was lowered; 
anil 1 wouia uiiggeBi that in proliifiinrio times ther^ tnay have l«eti great trilml 
gtime drives, in wUicb (m fomiarly in Aiwtmlia) u Urg,i iract of cnimtry woiilil 
Uave beet. aurrouml«d hy m, over-namwing ring ofmon, women. suJ eliildrem 
outuig snd howliog, and driving all tlm wilt) aiiimala boloie them overttm mmjjuf'' 
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W)tU into tiw pound tsherc—-the narrow pntntiicc haviTig liecn dosed'—could 
be kept und killed aa they wore waitted. Against this it tuay be said that the 
croiulech at the south and tho orientation o( the entrance suggest eomc religious 
piiriKJSO Tor the mrcle, but it is not unlikely tlint the feative game drive might ha™ 
been ineisnled and followed by some ritca or coremopics. it may also Im asked 
why slioiild the inside ot the pound linvc 1»eoii raifietl altovo the natural surface, but 
that question may be asked in any case, and it may be that somo of the raising and 
levelling is duu to tlm reflUiration, i do not, iiowever, eay that thia cirelo was a 
game-trap or pauud, but niurely that it may liave been, nnd tlint it would have been 
a very convenient means of providing a cuntimioua supply of animids for socriGcos 
and food. 

Ell tilt! absence of exact mtiasureracntH and iiloiuii 1 cannot say miicli alKnit 
pToportionate disUinicea, but I may point out thnt the iuflide diameters of circles C 
and M are apporeutly about equal, and that the distanc®! of etoues K and Q Irem 
cirelo L ore alao ihf? eamo wiLiiin tlie allowance of 1 por cent, for errors of 
workmanship, which Professor binders Petrie lia-l found in Britiah earthworks. 
TliP distauce also Ijctwccn circles L anti M is almut two diametara of f,, and the 
disbttucc 1»itween the centres of L and If is nbout live dunuetera of L. 

Having iiowhniBhed my description of the varioms remains around Lough fJur, 

I wish, iM'furu uiuking inniio general □hservatious on cii clea ami their surroundings, 
Ui ackiifiwletlge my indebtctlncsB for information and uasistanca in my invefitigntinnn 
in Ireland to the kte Mr. William Lundon. to Jfrs. Fitigcrald, with resjwct 

to the Grange citolea, and to Mr. O'Diiiinell, rflgiirdiiig the Oarrigalla circles. 

There are some tliinga to unlearn aa well as to lomm respocting stoiio circles, 
atnJ lit the present time tho moot important of these scema to be the idea tWt they 
are all alike inul all intended for the oame purpoco ; thm idea haa l»eii foatered by 
four or five ^nBretions of antiquaries and travollera, who, whenever a fresh circle 
has como to light in any part of the world, have dwelt on its reHemblauces to 
otherB and iguotwl its difTerenoefl from thorn. As we ha™ aeeii, even in eight 
oqnara inilea in Ireland, there are tliree or four quite ilifforent types of oirclos, and 
1 must remind von tliat these differ not only from each otlier, hut from circlos in 
Eagtand and Walos, nnd also from those ui tkollaiid, some of which indeed diHer 
from all othera 

Since the cirelcs vary bo much in Donstmctioii, it k surely not unreasonable to 
supiKJse tlrnt theirohjectn may hftVB varied also, yet Mr. Bice Holmtaiitt his book on 
AtmittU Britain niut th£ Iitvainon i>J JnUni Va;«xr (note on p. 211), complains 
tluit Mr. X. L Inwis “ seema to Im satislied with almost any kind of orientation; 
thus he bells us tliat of 21 circles which lie observed in Southern Britain, 19 had a 
opocinl reference to the north-cast, that is to the midsummer sunrUe, but he main¬ 
tains that a lino due east through tlie SUutnon and Foruacra drelos to Drown 
Willy, evidently was meant to indicate the equinoctial sunrise; and In another case 
be inakU that the object pointed at wna the pole-star." In view uf wimt 1 have 
Iwen able to sliow in thk paper, and of the fact that what I have stated now ly 
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odiy a miv&Jl Addilioti to what 1 have sliown and dsGwhi^n^ at intervals duting 
timdy pnat yeara, 1 j^ibmit tliM, it is not unreosonalde to auppoeve tliaL tha aan <lid 
tocdTo DatronomLoal oteervatioii* or roUgio^ia obsL'n'aiicep or both, at varioiift perioila 
of the year in sotnu of ilje cUxle^aiid that other okcleSt or oven the aamu oneap 
mjiy l]Rve i>een adapted and ased for oiiservation or obeervanee of 5011108140 : or slant. 
As to tlie pole-fiUTp we knoiv that it liaa been, and ijerluips Lh biilU rogarded with 
veneratiou by botho |>eH 0 ]tle, who even look upon St as the abode of their eland 
frienils. 

Another <.i:)iiseqnence of the great differeuees I have been ppinUng out ie that 
it is not safe to conclude that, becftaae Rome patticiilar thing is not to be found ia 
connection with aoido citole or airelcs, it dcN^ not exist in othem^ or tlmt 
if or because it exists in sotne it should necessarily do so in alL 

Mr. F.R Colas supplies us with an instance of Lhis kind of Tensoniug 
in the Procf^iditiffs ihf Boi^idy of Antiquarm of ScMtond (April 0, lOOS^ 
voL xl} where* in dcBcribing a vary small sepulchtol circle in tjie ialand of Arran^ 
be says* ** It may Ite iiieDtioned tliiit the friends who assisted me in measuring tliis 
circle, were ae keen as {possible on the theories started by Mr. Xewis oa to tho 
ralntioriBhip between the circle sites and any prominent hilta; the opportunity of 
testing this was too good to lose, I therefore noted that at u point south hy 
compass* b4 feet ilistant, ihoie atootl a ImgB rang]] block of t|uart 5 !itiii eotiglouicfatc; 
if this same lino were continued (also by oompass) northwards wo fuuiid it etrack 
the auinmit of Goat Fell; ngnin a luin bisecting itm centreg of two stones of the 
circle strikes direet to Bon Naisli, a very fine [)oak ulssut six mites dbtwit; hut 
Surety the fact that these measurementa and ob^tvaiionn were by and not 

by the true iiorijh^ ought to in validate them from any Bort of confirmation of the 
theoriw! su^UmI’* It happened that I vimUtd Uiis little eirale in imQ, and 
dowenM it in my pa^r ou Stone Ciicli* of ScoLiond ** read here in 1900 ; it is 
a pure y sepuldirtd circlOp only £1 feet in diametori in which I should not expect 
to hjid auy referciice to sun 0 ? stars, and which in my paper 1 canafulJy diffeneii- 
tiatec from the great mouunieiits of JJrogfu- and Callomisb where such rofereuw-fl 
do exisl, atid I .lid not i^fcr to G«it FqII, altlioiigb I nolifcd its dtreciiut, mysdf 
when I wft, there; since it b in n line with the outstanding alone it is mdecl quiUi 
iKely that the latter was purpoaolj bo placed as to bo in that line; it ia jnat seven 
nwii of the oirclo from iu. centre, and uxcavaltons made hy the aide of it have not 
oe itiuaihs of any kind. On the queaiion of compass beatings Mr. Coles 

aot'r ^ Stakeley, who, in his own dap. 

I'm ‘1 ^uoncy with whidi the dirocticn of the rude atone mnnunienl^ 
Doin?* variation of tiie compass; the explanation of this, so hir as 

it wjL-i n 11 ^ «^no0rned^ hoe liecn given to iia by Sir NcrmftTi Ijockyor: 
of sfii ^ ^ ^ ^al^rt liat auch moouments roforred, hut U> the rmug or Betting 

^ oitcunipolar star or conaWllatioru 

Mid hillft i" ^ ^ lines from eirotes, formed by Btonm^ other oiretei^^ 

oi mj etuUiinenc about tbeni, but tliat of the onituiuco majiep or of 
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florae ©([Wittily compoteat sarveys, tnftrde by men who frequently do ool^ agree with 
my interpretation ot the facta ; pliotographio evidence lb alao sometiraeB to be tiaiU 
and 1 Imve in most osaes verified iho mep^ and plans by pereoual observation. 
The facts cannot hideed be disproved, but the conch^ions to be drawn from them 
may of couree var}\ It ia for each one to decide for Idmedf w he Liter ttmy are aU 
mere acddentel coineideneea, m some thinks a^ainat^ os it saems to me^ very heavy 
odds, or whetJjcr they were ifitcntiomU, and if they were intentioiml what was 
thoir objecti for if they were iuteutionu! iltore niusi have been an objeeft i undi if 
there were, I do not know of any but sun or star obeorvanoe that has been or caoi 
to suggested. 
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NATIVE WITCHCRAFT AND SUPERSTmON IN SOUTH AFItICA. 

“A fuflji cajitipt Hvf? irltliiiut clutmii.*—pBorv&JL 

Compiled hy H* W. Oardutt, Secretary. Itliodtisia Sdcnlific Aiiflociatiau. 

* 

[WiTii FfcATia XLVII AND XLVIIL] 

Althouqi) tu Llie civitucd mzud fin jjccount of native ivitcLcntft may Lo read witli 
feelings of auiuacniQnl, 1 thinlf Lliai we aliotild remember tliul bo the people 
ennoerned it ia a veiy* sariocis auhjcctf oiitl one tbut lias, Co our kiiowltnlge, for over 
300 years had a very great iullucuoe on thfiu. 

The orikuary individual is uiuble to gnio much infonnation reganilug these 
fliipeistilioaii practices, and I uni indebted for all my kn«nv1cdgo to fricuds m 
various parte of Sonlh AfA<ya and North Westem Rliwlesia. Moat of the notes 
aro umh. up of detaib taken frem the contribulioiui of aovorat eorrespandents. It 
Itaa. therefore, not lieon iKiwiblo b) pm „„thor'* name to onch statement, hut 
thfiir names arc added at Iho lmi.) of tin, papiir. I would, however, take this 

^ for his nuton and luaiBlance, Father 

Ohod for the <kwiption of the iVmmfin dance, ote.. and His Honour t».o 
A.lininiainiter and tlio Native .UEnre Dcpurtinont of North West Rhodesia for the 
iufomiaiion from that Province. 

.1 (Cliief Native Connnfeionor of Matabeleland) aoid before 

die Rhodwaa Assomation in July. lypS; *• The natives , . . are to a 

certam extent firm holEcvors in witchcraft," 

‘ « P^MUtod b, tow .»i lb« to . 

LT. i. ^ "°b‘l ■ «'*'« •» •“‘-y 

a Ijono UirowiTr, ana it is iMicnlt to iat thnm ia • i ♦ 

to, ter of l«b« l«.itcb«l 0 , poWL ^ 

Great care is taken not to bo Been wli<bT, . 

practices are toHlny carrieil out in secret Nativen ti A and all such 

grain fiehis and at night, im.to.1 of. ^ the voR or in the 

middle of a kraa] full of people, t mieht nmnt* <iaytuno in the 

in Bnsutobnd ogainet these cuatomg owever, that tliere is no law 

Tho following five oxtracte will give sonmi l 
infiuenoQ witehcrafl lias over nativea in Sonbv, *#' ***'* wides^roatl and etrong 

The Rov. D. Carnegie (fer over twentr.*iT ^ 

^ yeara a tQtauonaiy in Rhodesia), 
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id his puper on Lobc-ugiila and Hia r^ad bafore tlio T{UoiI(!fiL& Sclcnlilio 

Awocifttion id July, 1906, wid, " Witchcraft wajj mixed and idtetminglwl in every 
|iart of Lobongula's policy. . . * If tliere was one thing that leil to such ctitaes^ 

(the marder of LolMuigulo’a sister^ and seven brothem) “ and cruelties it was tlie 
iiiiluonce of the witchdoctor, , > . The people were led by’ the nose, deceived, 
rohliCit, burned to death, dutinherlted, <lrivcn out of the lend, thrown to the 
crocodiltis, murdered ami treateil in all shameful ways by the witchdoctors." 

"The curriculum viuii of the ticatheu Mowonda is a long suoces&ion of fear, 
superstition, suppression and luisaiy. From birth to dcntli they nro Itaunted by 
their gmU, by the ghcals of their nneestots, by all sorts of hol^goblins, and tremble 
from fear of their witchdoctors and chtefs/* ^ftepinlo, by B, tlottschling.) 

One of the greatest curses of uativo life, perhaps tho greatest obstacle to the 
enlightenment and tme pragross of tho Thoogu hi the little bosket of disimdori/ 
bvtus. 

" Tlic cofifltant use of the divinatory Iioiies. the dreadful superstition of witch¬ 
craft are some of the agents which lower the ntor^s of the natives (Tfvt lift- 
of Uic JVwtMiYiii/, by Kev. H, A. Junod,) 

“ The Batlapiii, in cctnuion with aU oUior native Uilos in South Africa, tuul a 
firm belief that all deaths except tho«? occssioncd by vielcuce and old age were 
caiisdl by eimhatituieuts nnd sorcery," {Tht Natitt of SoKth Afrwa^ by 

G, W. Stow.) 

"Sorccreraor rain-inakers, are the principal barrier the Missionary tins to 
contend with in the interior of South Africa." (i/asforwiry UihotAn and i« 

South A/Tiea^ by Itcv, K. MelTat.) 

Hivining bones ate Ure principal iustriiuient of tlie witchdoctor and are found 
amongst most Central and South African trilajs. Before oouiiiig to Ibis eouutry 
(Bliodcsia) the Aiuandebolo apj:«ar to have used tho knuckle honea of goats, stones 
aiiiJ seciis of the tree for iliviniug purpoaes, and It was Eroin the 

various JJakaLmga tribes, whom they conquated and enslaved, tlmt they took wluil 
we will call the four major hones aud various other supotstitiona They still 
continuD to use tho minor Ikuiob (knuckle hones, bcchIs, etc.), somutimea iu conyunc* 
lion with tho four major bones and Hotuciimes without. 

On tho other liainl the Makalanga hod no such thing as wilebdoetors among 
them iKjfore the arrival of the Amsndebele—they only aswl tlie Itoncs to find out 
the cause of a sickness and the whercsl)ouU of game, lost stock, etc. 

Tlie subject of charms worn by most natives round their necks, generally a 
small hag conlaiuing madiciue to cltarm anwy lions, crocodiles, snakes, etc., and to 
render thoir attacks harmless, and for many other purposes, is outside the scope of 
this paper. 

I llj ,4 luiiter MoceneDcoar Mticengueiavr, put t<i doatli io 1^1, airnittanad by F. Ct Seloiw, 
in A WomMng* m Africa, and by lyataa Wr. W. E. TLoiuim eanaideri that Ijobeugida 

wa* forceii to hill hor owing to her aasuniptlon of royal power, and her ctefieBoe of him and 
bis onlor*—there was ao qneation of bonea iti the matter. 
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I liflve obio omitted aJty account of ■' Meilical Doetore," as their profession 
csnnot be eaiti to come under the heading of Witchcraft or Superatitioti. 
Occaaionnlly, one of these raftJicine-iaen may comhiiie the profesitm of ram- 
tnaker and iviUjlidoctoT, As a rtde, however, their work conuiatA in digging ap 
roots in the veld, imking medicines out of them ami giving them in doaea to people 
lo drink. If Uiey employ Ixniee they consult them only to pretend te lenni what 
herb or root has to be given to the patient. They, of conn*, know what medieine 
they are going to give, but the pedormajice is carried out to give the patient a due 
Honno of the dootor’a importance. To those interested in LiiLs branch of tlic BuhjiKt I 
would rccommoini the following two books: A OrntritmtioAtoSavih AJriat>t Mattrin 
by Andrew Smith, M.A.; Bantu Foitc larr. {ATcdkal tuid OmeraTy^hy Dr, 
II, L He Wat, ; anil ilicre is also mucli interesting inforxnatiua in Livings tone's 

MimoAttr^ TraveU in Sattih A/ruu, Ist edition. 1657, pages 127,171,423.604 and 647, 
There are also various euperstitioua which are xicitht-r practised by any 
particular class of doctore nor do they come under any particular hcmling, such as 
putting a stone lietween ilic branch ami stem of a tree te emsure reaching one’s 
destination tjefore sundown; also the ouatem 2.000 miles nortJi:—*■ On coining from 
Zebir 1 had mitjoed that natives Lad placed round atones in the forks of treei. 
This was done by native travelbra. as a prayer te the sun, in order to obtain 
sufficient dayhglit so os te arrive where water could Ixe found before night came" 
(the Yango tribe in irUdcst A/rUa, by A. Henr^' Savage Tjiiidor). lying 

t e Qng gmsa mto koota wL*^ti travelling, in tke belief that it would eiieure get ting 
tar .»d Ita « tl .0 kr».i i„ ,r, ™ 
tap. oUta., »t ta ad. .1 a pail, i„ „ui.,, j,.,,. ,„,j. 

^ ™.ta,S .r li.* tap. .f ^ 

»taS r ‘".a ”•» «“»' h* pp » 

spit on It, and tlirow it on the heap.or if a vornitt j i 11 . _a 

» kroaa. »:,a: .1 . , ^“ J^'lTig w 0^011 jiltcd & mBU Lc would start 

tap, .pna^ a. Ihi, .tara, tall.,-lag ita «a pii««n,-1,y .pilling on .(nn» 
aid totanng Itam on Ihn tap a.„ld c»a,n m 

lor the purpose oi this paper I nmuoM, ,, * , , 

.ul*nli«toll»roUo«i„gcteg»rin,:_ nn,i«indnr ot ll.. 

L Witches.—Thoae who bo witch 

of Bocrete. as Ucmit calls them). 

’ ■' A tniftlkr whan aisrihig .m »|ourti,r 

licfievfs ilmt by aa floiiig be wilt prcTtut the peeole ha ' ^ ***** ?™“ L* 

ttuiil ha sirirea, w si suy rata, Ln wjn *0,11™ !* froiu Laving their ninl 

FiYjm m Aflfldi; by A. C Hoi Ik ” "illidoftl f..od left ovor fgr lifm.” 

« “CJwi! to cme jiomm , *4 .l. , , . ., , 

tnmar,mAi eisde gf twa biiu of klL tirf tg^thar • W of moddaring 

Dirina favgor te bo m gsiuod.*' Pnom Tht a/P***" by in the bopo of 
PH flC and 68 in 7 »a Sjfttmt e/tkt ^uitL Herbert £pauc«r 1 m abo 

* “Ktyimilnsy of tha word unknowii,- pwn, 

*“"•./ «.au...,. 
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3^ WitotifiDCtors— urnffhAh iiit i^utu to T^ittum buJ 

4, WtchJcHjtojTjL,—Wild di^tecLetl by strikiiig tlio ground 

violently aud repeatedly with tlio ^liart^ end of a koodooW liona 
{£7/^wdo the lioni of u koOi 10 D)v 

6. lloiie thmwm who find out the caoae and 

cure of aioknesa aaiongst meu, ehiJiIreo, and cattle, and of bliglit, 
etc.» iu the oroiJ«. 

fi. Eiain doctors (callera fur raiii)p and (Amanlrttana u 

znlit and iziibimuii m zntu)f girk eeut cut by die idder ])cople to datiee 
^nd fiiug when a drungbL tliieateus to destroy the crope, 

7p (.ftuve doctors (tipn if mofo),* who porfurtn incatitutioiis over the grave 
of a dead person tii eause the d^th of tlio Hup]u)aeil murticrcr* 

8. NGcruuLaiiccrs and sorcurers. 

9, Sacrifieea to aneesim] apirit$ (awia/£/aj»), 

10, Doein^e^ and ilaneem to the spirits who wander in the 

air and, tii Mosihonaland (fikabi), a dance to the epirite of departetl 
fltniiigeiu 

11. J/rtudoro. 

1. Ill Matabcleknil tlw wlsnmbor witchoa (oia/flyffyo) Iniliovied that they hod 
Uic power to bewitch o person aud thua cauac liis deatlb I'liey go Up tho graven 
of tho tkoil to pray for power to bewitch othem^ and believe tbot they get it, ami 
that by me^a of iraHiioiiieft froots^ etc.) they can iiifiueiico a pennon 90 that he 
dimt 

When a native wishetl to learn to l^ew itch lie would pny a big price to an 
oataldkhed wizard, who would go witli hiin to a grave and rlig up a fre^Wy buried 
body, cut H open and rtmi the Uver^ and teach him witciioraft. 

" Their oiimos are aoid to prevent rain falling at a certain place ; the garden 
from yielding fiuiri; the herda^ fiockii, and women from being fruitful; mid io 
cause tbo live stock and human betugs to aicken aud often to die. Theao ends are 
aitciuptctl or effecteil hy varioua twmm^ Tlte miii ii kept away by stones or bones 
placeft iijion trees in night uf the eloui1& Huiuaii life ia destmyed by secretly 
mixing poison with the jjomdge eaten, or beer dnuik, hy tlie person wJioso life is 
aoiiglik SiokuiiBs is said to he hrcmgbt into Uie familyp fold, or cattle pen by 
certain umnH (ijolboh) atrewed or hid in the tiuta, folds, pens^ or iti the enclosures 
which siiiTouiid tlm housear in the paths leading to the fouiitoin. river, or garden^ 
or under the tree where the rndivkluidb work during the day. The poison is 
obtained from poisonous plants found in the laud. The moat dangemua and 
dreaded ineoiis which the nmMgtHi cm ploys to accomplish hin wicked design is 
said to be the small darkneotoured wolf found in the laud. This w^olf they say, is 
sent on ertantk of the vilest elmroctcri and is often ridden about by his toaster 

* Priatiably dcrivtd from rlio Zu]u pbrnic ” mmnt^ lioiui out a tiuui (*» 

UulflDilph 
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flurijiy Uie iiiglii, f«r l\m snke of wcompSiiibin-hU m-il deaijiHi” (D<^Peii 
iit A/nc<i^ by 1 ’. \L Tliuimiv) 

III 3i[aaliQunLuHl tlie dup^HCk^eil to Vie by vanoiis ngeiits; l\w 

i^iostiiiiereiitiiis Hoeiiiii to W the (who is belscFed l« the ftpirii of n 

iloceaaocl M/at/i, wLicli Itaa iKHsti cjipHired Uy u livttiy J/%i’, sml whicti obejB Jiw 
cwuuiiajitb}, (if ■■ lui itiip* (viili ihfl uTid^fie of a Iiutiiaji kiiuj; 

coi'etvd si^arsdj' witJi iiifte of bair, but |K>i)«cfl8e<l of ouly ono leg." Tlie natives 
believe thut ti mm /Ar rtfitr 0 / Koy hinnnn hHwf, and Tvlioover ia AtrFuck by 

it LB Hiiiie to die. Tlnia veutriluijiiiam pkya nii iiuportaut jiart, antt mtcluloctors 
I)oa8e5ssiiig suub powers enjoy an iiitreaaed reputation. The babwn and hyena are 
always juaueinted with witclwrnifl, »«d tlio t»hi^ k 3uj)j>08ed t 4 ) ride nakeil ou one 
of these U* the scene of biii evil work, or to tlie meeting of the variemB 
H'bere they imlitlge in the gbaBtly feast of uiiearthed huujiin boing®. Ueiiee tlw 
pnicUce of the Mashoim to guard the graves of their detid for a time. Or he walks 
hIhhii with ail owl [KTohi'i] on \m licnd or ahouldera. This liinl is viewed aa an evil 

omen, and coses are known wliorc the natives iiioveil tlioir ktmib Itecnmw an owl 
IhkI flat oil oijfl ol the 

111 “A Few Sayings and thneng,’'cent riba ted bv Mr. li, EL Dejinelt to the 
L.vetiiool weekly, Afifm.h- writ® of tbe E>t irihe^'-Then, eonceruing 
owIb, sea that ytnir eaiiip hI night is not disturlied hy the kiAu (.spirit of the 
detHirted), that warns you that one of j uu is going to ilie," 

In Grtrtm/imsi {X IF./?.) by R s. Aruot, " Many have a anijersLiiioiis dreail of 
the htirued iiiglitowl. Its cry is coiisidert^d an evil omen which can only Ik 

countemetcl effectually by lKsscs*ing a wbletlo miidc out of the ivindpiiK of the 
Batiie bird. ' it 


A jiMiilinr forui of (lo IsjMritch} in AmaUmgalEiuil is the adrainis- 

trution of Ibe love tliiKin. It is known as !f a young man loves a girl, 

B »e IS averae to Ins attentions, he scciim a preparatiau contatmiig tJio heart of 
rt iiMle rock- pigeon a„d jjppliea th« to her potsaii, or inixeB it with her 

f™i. In coimeiiuence hIjo gets violent tits of hysteria, and il is niipiwBoil tliat 

un u - «r her lover, to whom she will Uv, if iHB=sible. 

iHle in this bystericHl condition the girl e,niu a Bound like Lbo call'of tim rock- 
pigeoii rH, rii «—whieh is ofien continued for huutw WTiatever tnitli 

my be attached u, the diarm. the girl cerlainiy exceiHfingly e.vcited. 

hit« mill scirrtcLca anyom- who atlempte to hold her. and b deaf to all reaaonii.g. 

sams^l'T; T witehdoetore are ogiensibly 

-npiK^dtp gmelloat. Imi lUe vmtims w.re not always «smelt out' for oc,=uit 

another case, it might 1« «imeom* rich in cattle and a ^ ^ '''' 

cattle aru! u jves, ai,tl through joiiloiiay and 

’ “TJjit tneiLluiw fij-tmiL In f-nT^en tiiwid fijr I 

BMiiDinl itr dciwirOHil wiul*. F(,i b,i, *" ht tqktia fur tbt! Iji-w Blmpft. 

tJ doTib will aDUFU- Fnim .U Epi,^ ^y.. .. wniutivisl an wingini tpiriis, sHh tba iilciu 
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cupidity Ilia iifii|^lib(>iir« Lavt arrauged for him to ^le " snielt out ** mo tiuit ttiey cjui 
divule hia jK^ieciaLuiiB. It wa» ft coziveuieiit wea^toii foi- a Haitivi^ cldof, hh lie cimld 
thuK reniovo tHJubleaotiie luciulier of the trilie by a reoc^ii^ed and k-gal pwcxm, 

2, Wnrjmo^ TOBfl.—The nf witiidiilocLor ia prnctiaed by ImjiIj 

mill feTuate», aud, liefure the nativod were iinrler KuTO[ieuji rtile^ tboy nuly pmctieed 
^dtli Uie peruiiasiuii. llicir iiillucDce ia etroD^^thejiLHl by Ikeir keou powei-s 

Ilf olverviitioH lUid a^ luo^t reteiidvu meuinry, es[ieciiiIJr for trifles 

The cbitif \i'itolidcicUir in Maitnbelelniiil wiui i^ondo^ who aime into tliis cauiitry 
witb Uztmlika^i iu 183G nr i^rly in 183Ti He Uv4^il wcat id Sliilob on Lliu 
ftivor dnriu^ Laiteu^^da^a and wm the tiz^l conil of appeal in 0,11 caaea 

UifoK they went U* the king for his \'0iilict. Zoiido from lib position uatumlly biut 
great itiHueiicOp and was often eoiiaiilteal with regamJ niip|>uBeil witche-^ All tJie 
IsitnHn mitior Zondo workotl into each oilierH' hanilsi ainl were all *'iii the know'" 
when i\ 1301® wam on,. 

In trying a tht^ ivitohihictor dreftses up in a fimio?ii.ic fashion with all 
mtUi of skin^ of wild beasta tied mniid him, snake ttkius nnd iKinei^ nf vjmou^ kinda 
are hung on his nei'k, iulUtcal a^lieep and gcait t-ntniik aim IboiJ on -kb headi the 
wliifk conipleting u woird^ horrid picture^ aiid^iui tliu native nunie for witchdoctor 
in tlio Cnhiny means/* j^iniolhin^ hwlhl to kmk at/ Hb npiH^'irauL'iiMilorie wils 
auUk'ient to acaro the life out of anyone, but espocitdly terrifying to thosse befoix- 
whoni he b going In jwrform, knowing m i.liey ilo, tkiu when he liui^heah ileutli 
awaits s<Hiie iunneetit or |®r6on£. 

^ A cap ... or any sort of clotliing wnrii by aiieh a jwrsoit until it hau 
li^oouie perfcetly satumtisi with filtlij is c^^riaidei'eil tiie moat infallible eiim fur nil 
kin^b of diaefuejii, poisunons bitea^ etc. ihi enieigoncies a craiicr of tUb tienaate ia 
w’aiahedp and tin? dirty water tliiia pmdiwsuil b given Ut the palient—Ijous^t or umn 
—to drink/' (Frt^iJi ijtkr Xffunif by C. .1, Atiilen^ni.) TJib in ailao done in 
XlataheleliUiak 

Ihiforo the co^ liegiun the witelidt^Lor hai.'^ [i^ndjably been brilMal by the gift 
of an ox or ai sheep to select m the wiianl a iKirticuhir tiMti, genemlly 

one with hirgi^ lierdi or Quekjs or xigaiiujt wliom n few liave kill their plaiiSp bo tliat 
they c;an divide Ida euttk, wivi^p ami ckihlrufi If bjlieiigulu consider^! that the 
aooused luau was ininxieiU lie would refuse to have him killeilj and mlgtit tell him 
to reniDve and live at aiiiotlier phic^. 

Ikfore conmiencijig, the witchdoctor inakea the people dt i>efore kiln in at 
oemicircle, and soinethiag after the following cuiiver^tiou losses between Idni 
liiid the people. The witchdoctor, aiieakmg in a veiy^ digniGed voice, and dauioiug 
in fmnt of the ]>coplLv who are exceedingly afraid of liiiu, suys : 

I hoar thoiu ie witJ^hcraft among you people boro aHi®ml>letk la it not m ? " 

i*€ifplt .—" Yes, it b true/* 

fVMutocUyr .—" Tlie witch ia abo hero among yuii, la it not so 1" And m the 
eonvcrsaliiin goea on until lio comes to the point and fi^es u|ion the victim, eaying, 
^ That b the man, he Bcnl ilie witeberuft lunong your diildroUp he sent the owl to 
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litKit oti ihif lu|itt of your hiU4, Iti* is tlie wolf "(rln:!. jpn)wlt;il round your knuil to 
Imrtitoh yon nil and kill your cattle, he—tluit luau there—went to the kloof of the 
uionnUiin to meet ilia wolf, aitd roite on lib tmek so as to reach your kraal to 
liewitch you; he is in teaguo with wickciL apirita, wolveav auil suakea—tliat iiinn, ht 
is the witch, it is not ht fnr him to live—ily you agree to this 1 Say so nil of you 
with ijue voice.'' The people, or iit any mte the niojority of them, shout, '■ We all 
agree ;*■ and the iunooent inau is, willi Qie conaent of iht king, sent to hb HeatL 
Thifl Bhort ileacriptioii may give some idea of u '^saidlitig out" case, hut m 
(teacrilw it from lieginijiiig to tji,l would he wcjuboiue. There imis so mndj 
cunning, deceit, lying, imd devilry- about it that the detuUs are liest left out. It 
was one of the hlackeat hW of hestheuigm, and accounted for inoet of Lliu horrihle 


criiuea wdilch were comrnittod nut only duiiitg Lobcngula’s reign of twenty'two 
years, hut in uU South Africa for eenturies. 

It ban historical fact that the great Zulu kiug. Tslmka, put the rsrurm to a 
primtieaj test. He secretly aiiieBrud the ground iii front of tlnj royal hut 
with hWl^au act of treosou if comtuitled by auy niouilwr of the trihe. 
Naturally the foUuwing rnuruiiig there was a great outcry. All tlie witehdoclore 
ware autnnioiicil in onler to discover the perjietriatora of thia ouiroga. Xuuiereiia 
poiwns were pointuil out hy them ns tlie guilty [arty, fine rIocUw, however, 
cxchilmeil timt Lite Izulu liod done it, which pluasal Tshalca, and whiiih ho 
luterpraled U> meait him. The doctor iu question was llic only ujic spared, all the 
othora were slain hy their would-bo vicliuis on Tshaka's onlcre. ft b stated that 
ever after, he would not order « nuiaV eiccution because of Imving been “ atnellcd 
out. tTmaliguri, to prove the nonsense uf witclicmft, once put a stone in his 
mouth to reprereut a swollen cheek. Ho ihon called all hb witchdoctor to “smell 

out tho pereon who had done iL After sevend of them had smelt out their 
Tietnns he spat out the stoue. 

M, .) »h. .h„t to tl., ,, „ „ 

P^I'C 0..K* to toltoto.1 Tl,= trU«, 

self or heniielf (for foiiialca i>fLeTi Like ihiji t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

... or ovo. oL 0 .,„k^r:iT " ’,"7: r 

over them, this act being called aniwaHAvi. These nittil 

say, cauaiug eickiiesa in iho king's houBeliold mub’ * fiiulty of, 

..ru. jnr'r cr 

slaughtered, or at least wveielv punbhod^ofter summarily 

When .he Inyamayendhior;:;^;: 

doctor [samtii w san^Nta) Zomlo, they were sut l ^ witch- 

to leave tJieir assegais am] guns a long way olT 

and fonued a liulf moou, with >!uDflr, ^ Zondo's kraal 

^ the middle of the half 
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moon. Ho dmiik Ijcer out of a Binall colabuflli, then he up aaA flm flaiJ 

one thill" and then another—^uot uaing any asli, os Lho Zitliia did—^hut eventuidlj' 
“ smelt ont" fire persoiiB iw wizards who were killed for witchdrafL Ij)l>eiigula 
did not wish to kilt theae pat-tioidar metij hut the i'nrfHHo of the rt^lment (/Vi/jfci) 
and two of T-^oltetignla's hrothera were deteriiduisl to Iiave tliom killed, and 
Tjol>etiguht had at last to giro woj- 

At this oorcniony {lauWcf hiv) tlw witolidoetor (tamm or jaH^?rtrt)’w^ould make 
a statement to which the aaseniblcd jieople would niKia (riiwirt meims to ooufient 
or Bay yea). Tlujse in the know would lead the infma-ing, and they w’ould pitni^ 
only a little if the witchdoctor was on the wronj; track, but if he got on lli© right 
track they would vumu loudly. 

The Oijirtt or Bqiha was uot known to the Mandebele, 

4. ’VVrrcHDCiCTons (those who threw the fwltihibaia ).—Some witcli- 

doctoia, when called to nscerlaiii the cause of sickness, etc., do not throw the bones 
but stab the ground wiili the point of u koodoo's hom. The born (^ado) is first 
filled with medicine—florae to be taken, and some simply to drive nway the ghosta 
or spirits The givund is struck by this horn with great violence and ttio 

doctors work themBelvta np into a state of great excitement Ijcfons giving their 
revelation. 

The ]lfukHlatiga call the lucdicino horn lnni/ioifftt, which is tho Sikalanga word 
for lioni, nnd the medicine they call gtma. The Mnshiina call the liorii 
vtittyavht. There used to he a famous woman living on the outskirts of Em pan- 
dene who practised tilts, 

B, Bosk TilROiVEEg-“B{mee famafowBe). To throw the hones, tthipowm 

“ Tins superstitious piacticc. just as it was described more than 300 jeaiB ago 
by the friar Dos Santos, is still prevalent and flrudy believed in." (McCall Theal, 
p, 101, in Ifistor^ wut A’l/niiofosy o/ Sifvth J/rie<t bf/ofr 1795,) 

The professiun is tnoie or less contiiicd to sioknesR among cattle, sheep, goats^ 
men, womoo, and children, to lost proporty and food It may l« pwetiaed by 
either male or female, hut is generally handed down from father to son. The son^ 
when young, is given certain medidnea to drink. At uight he dreams tint ho finds 
out wonderful tilings by tneans of the Iwiicb, The fntlier continues to ipVQ him 
medicine, and in due time the sou, after he haa proved to his father his nhility to 
discover tho van i" of, and cure for, the sickneesca of people and aniranls, is proclaimeil 
a bono thrower. To test his capabilities a stick or stone is hidden in a hut or com 
bin in the kraal, or in the fence sTiiniimdiiig it. The discovery of this stick or 
stone is another proof of tho piiwer of the lames to reveal the thoughts of men and 
women, 

—1 have mte set consistiug of tliree sen shellfl (one, a cowrie) ten 
carpal and tarsal hones of uiigiilatos, tw'o piccOit ipf carapace and plnstmu of tortoise 
and the toe-nail of an ant-Umr. Hie daw of the ant-eater stands for death {MM, ami 
P.J},, by A, AVenicr in A/riffut M&nthtjf, April, lf?09), Anotlier set lent to me hv 
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the Chief Xntiva GiijiTiiiJMioii&r of MntiibelekjiJ eouBwia of tfis foUovriii;; forty 
urtiotes :^A iliiikw iioni wiUi the opeu end filbl with wnx anrl l^eiul*. femur anli 
Imtuomii ot mrtniBe, und two ajuuII pieces tHmpaoe uf tortoise, fonr Imlf newla of 
tree (Kat.mgp name), or mma), two sinall pieces 

orearsed vtoo^l (Hg. ])aiii1 n twi{^. ii pair of pisiform ami ii pair id culconeuiu lionea 

(ffum ifii!il anklo^) nt (mUiODp. 

of jjuftte, four sen slivlla (oiio 
cowrie)^ four oIawj; of leojiurTl, ofle bnikcit 
eUiiieal th&micuuoter hi cikso^ and one rouiul 
whjt^ Btono- ProlKubly I iiiay be ooine 
jnodteiue mnirle the dnfker horn* lint it Iuuj 
not fieoti T^lRgib^y it is Himilnr to 

tfiG liorii untl OilnU'nU inentioneil hi the 
friUowing extrRct 

of iJir artide^ riUtniiiLNl wim a 
Hnnill unteldpe horn nalloA or 
rifi, I, wliicb wjia a inlxtuie of gmniiii-nut oil 

Jiiedicituil Ijark knoivit 

Ihe coiioottioii m i^koii nut oil tho ond of a Hiick ionii«! uml uiliiiiiiiaienHl 

ui the pjitiont l.y ampping it into lii. oar. The rb>ctor stated that it wo. a tinro 
for headactie. (0, t/u S,>uih AjVU..u by W. IT*u vey Browu.) 

V “fi'ingfll ll'i; iKmua from 

^Orth-West flh(Ktes,a, remiu^Is one of the ^biw j«bhle mmilioned bv ibo iJev. 
MAckon^uMri Jus book, Tn, IVr* AW*.,/ f/tr -'A wrtniri white 

oDurtyanl of a rival, iu Lbo l«^1ipf timt it will 
>.lm, turn aii.l warp hia judgmont. so tlmt his followers shall foiiiabe 
imii, and he Ijwjotnea a jirey to his ennuiies." 

*r t!^ ^ ''"hito iiehhles, tio doubt of a uiagionl elipmeter, wore iszeasionollv fonnil 

1' 1 nl the bcgiiminff of Lile Bronze Ayp. Thoy were in nil 

pmlw1>ujLy io^ih! U3 Timj«ic Jiitoiieft, 

‘' in the Highbuds U>*hiy KtiniUr oiir.^toi «‘3 are still chorkhed, Tlioy are cou- 
snered aspr^otifl lidrlooms, and kopi oarofully wrepjMsl up in tho clioiccst and 

driuktlT‘T' - Moreover, one way of using them is to make the patient 
(mcLK tm waUsr m which tln*y Inivr lUrfn^l ^ jr x tM t i ^ - 

- Ai..™.g,i l|» |l„.TI,o,„,„ il,e „, 

' “■ Tlw andcul Iriali tnot aUn s flubtoui tj Lnrtinn , 

wiUi tt)« ilfad, are bj> powsiiitry nf tl,„ wj?. # , . 

A oemst^ry af n^ar tlio nnI I * , 

wiw Sitemlljt With Mf Mgukr.#Uifc(»,|^L nf County 

4liiii)?i i^rery ]Eit«miDrLt iti ikt* fni^iueok 

whin? w^tn-T-Tcim poblitK*, nr qtu^K tpnniHinjnta Tki^ 

In ft Tfxy ftiKitiul ptriud nf 4r<pnhiift« ^ r ^ LiiTiuiH r^fimiiiiiftii ti^kiiabu 

toL i, hy Wt^oA Mt.nin, * *' o/ /Iv/rtHit /W-rAn'nf^rt 
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represent tbtj iiioiher^ the fiitlier anti the children of the ktnnl where they fitny, 
those of thfi wild piy the fipirils uf the Jeceoaeti, viz.the wfho liaw Iteen 
buried in tliose lUTidcrioas tbreato where thfl wiltl piya dwell; tlioflc of the f^wall 
aiitcbpe whicli gtm about at ihirk represent the witches, who bewitch people 
during tile aigliL” {Tlu uf tkr TrattHewd, by ilov. ]1. A. ffiincHL) 

With the Ba-lJonga the divmatory liouefl are conmllwl—witli regunl to the 
adjudication of mi inlieriUmcc—‘'niioMld llie astragains of the goata fall in the 
right jiositioii, alioalJ, moreover, the aatragalus of ilie duikcru and otVier IteasU of 
the bush fall far away it meunfi that the old wcmen of the vilhige (the giMts) will 
lie pleased and that the adverae iiiHuoicos from otitsiile (the duikora) are not to Ik* 
feiired" \,Thf ¥ale i<f UVdotrs ffswofiyst tkr by J\'ev. 11, A. -ruiifH],) 

According to IL 1. llewaf, in Jkudi' PJkloiv, the Kafirs use aiuiilur Ikiucs, but 
tliey ore variously coloured. 

Majur (kjwcs.—T hese Imnas, iu Malabekhuid. ora BCiieridly made fram tlis 
teeth of oIopliiiUlH,hipjui|KjU«uua. and wild pig (hajuiuie yq^rrii^f), and are alw ays of 
tluj same stiaiw and have the name dcaigne by vvliioh they are caally restiguiiied, 

■' It (the o[HiJiratua>ecnai3lefl of four pieces of bone, carvcti aailatning together i 
by thera he profeeses toforalcll wliai luck will iKifullu bimtcr or anyone ctee. Thry 
are unaLrung and shaken in the hand.aail then tbi own on the ground. The jwrpoti 
going to hunt miiat spit on the ground, jmd aa he throws he must say, *My gun : 
may 1 shoot somothiag 7' Tlie Imuea ns they are huHg, apportr uhout llie sire arnl 
Hha|« of II awiiUnw-tail butterfly.'' anti /Ac rdboiKi /WAi. by 

Frank dftUM, F.R.G.S.) 

The tour Iwues of the Mashoijn triiies are of wood. Tlie design of one IkiUp 
is alwiiyn a reprasontutioii of a crocodile, the other Ihn'O proUbly vary (I'luio 
XLVlf* Fig. n 

The four houea of the Butoka, and iJalctfa tNorth-Wpsicm Ithfutosin) 

are Bvidcntly intended to bo Hsiwthapcfl, nm), se will be wen from the phoUigrapbs, 
they have various dot* on tlieiii (I'hde XLVll, Figiii. 3 ami ■!). I mentioti lliein here 
na thenjiiiuwof these Imties are Hfiiuewhflt siiuilaf to the local nuiuea.aiid tiwy have 
the same significance, as follows;—* 


1 

iSiguifiilWw- ! 

i 

AznAnclflb»lf! vid ^Inka* 

XLV] tit 

Fjg. 3), 


EtinlUi AjAkorikriri 
ARit 

(MajlioiiAlADd}. 

1 

Ffi 

A JfKtflII 9*4 ■♦•1 +*1 

Kaami .. C^AiJfo^prfiiihft. 

h. 


Jiitntm* 


<. 

Xviiiw 



ti. \ 


I KuMsitmi lit CAin>n^€M 

J 

.p' A'rffJii/- 


II, Manlowd, i.t, ulreaglb. r. UiriboiKl, ie~, iiiaowoee, joy, ;dpaaiir«. 

6, Voatli, I.*, youn- man hood. d. VVomanhood, i-t,, ninoimity, !i«i|iitn1ity. 
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AlUiough each bone liaa its dUtinctive namei thew ure ako woitJa lo eipress 
the vtinone comhioBtions, foi: inatoice, iiltmi/o when da^rttiu atifl iiuvrflif full with 
the design abowing, and when iumcr and houwi turn n|j lot^ther. 
rnh^mktmptt, which means that tJie mim eatisiag tiia lione» to l*e tiirown ia 
satwfiod-hie heart is white. W'licn is the only one with the de«Lm 

showing tliey say fiAa/w wlijch meaita “ alone." 

^ l-aniiiies or imlividuab, boweFor, appear to have seta of fit>m four to lixtesn 
(OHM, OH whieh they carve various designs and throw wlien they are in 
difticul^-. or possiidy to play games of chance. “ On the evening of a new moon 
they will seat thomselvea m a circle, and the village lioctor will go round tossing 
mans set of doiW in the air. and by the way they tnm up will define 
the fortune of the imlividusl for the month tl«it is U. come." (J. T. Bent's JltM 
Ciiii'g 0 / Muakvtutlninl.) (Figs. 2 and ‘A p- 544.) 

vtti. iu .ccnianc »ith th, 

Wwr Ul« i«o cell 1,«J .tier l.p,tf«g the end. of th. tm 1»i..e 

m hend «sn,« the end. oi ,he two in ih„ Iwnd. he tell. th. !««. the 

nnliifv- the two .niiwon, the Mcond thnm eonflnning nr 

li« » when thUv ' "1 “ the mwlidne 

l»g M. wlien they ,w.y 

l»*w. If th. bo,.» r„u with th. hlonk .id« np|«™o,t or the I,™ «r 

I,t;"tn ^7“"- th. di.d«.r ehewTn^l:It 

7.1 htTLl. T r* ►>“‘'»<««yhn:.th. on Ihent: 

Tin rnt jd O'wi».«l. hoopingo‘..<w 

snnind, ond the doctor i wy rareluMnL"'^ T" 

« g^iUty o, not." (Dn4- KM^ 

gtoond. Tlto‘dM7.!!’ °" *“ 

“major** and "minor" ‘rih Jt h'' / 

j 11UJ101-* Rut 111 the foiuier com Fm uWa-tt e i-t. 

pasiiion they ami i„ Lhe latter froniT. 1 ‘ ^ . T 

each other* ^'^hidi they are piled on 

o/fA, JJTp,/-, P^M^e-Si^iug on« or nioim." Froiu 

* t>uich tmmt for thw 

* “7110 medlcitna mm tUrum breoantintr r»ivi 

3 oml 6 jNutkoMjr n , ,tolnak> tiuail»n, »"iubw» o» 2, 3, A, 8 and 10, 

^ 4 tl.0 ^ -nto «„uhU„g i, ‘ «tbp .omit 

.Who. «cb l«rr Wo fwr^^ed on iLo ' 

.'-mditbv A. IMiit 
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Hie question of the faJltitg of Ihe banes ivJien tlirown on the ground is very 
intricnlc and mvolved, as the reading by a diviner in one part of the couutiy does 
not agree with those in other parts, oud in giving yoit ioforiDation lie may be 
referring to eriminid cases, whilst anolher tuay be referring to social qurstions. 
Needless to say the liono thrower always charges a fee. 

Boiiaii are thrown for the following purposes;— 

If moving a kraal to enquire whether the new site that hoe been 

chosen ifl n good and liealthy uno. After having lixod on the site the doctor 
snieors fanr wooden i>cgs with some decoction, and uinrks the iKnnidariee of ilia 
new kraal hy fixing them in Ihe groiinA This ho does w ith great solemnity and 
after apimrent constiltalion with invisible spirits. He also jiours water on the 
gruuiid. IVlion tho limits of the kmnl lia^i'o been deHned a goat is alnughtered for 
ihc bone thrower ami he receives bis fee. Among the Makalaugs any man can 
thi’ow the bones for ordinary’ purposes such os tiie removal of a town, but, when 
the new site is decided on, the chief, siiieariug his axe with medicine, cuts down 
tho (imt tree and with its bnmclies marks out the site and the place for the 
principal hut. 

If a rdative has been lost eight of for some time, to enquire what has 
liecome of him. In such coses a certain bone will represent the person regarding 
whom the enquiry is being made. To tell wbut Inch they will have out 
hunting, 

gains addition to throwing the tmues a mcfitcUio culled 

onmliqfpe was thrown tutu the river to ensure success and safe return. 

To predict the result of u jouniey. In sickness, to say whether a patient will 
recover. To find out the cause of sickness. 

The answer to the lost le genorally that the afUiciUHl one is hewtlchctl, either 
by a living poison, who must Ijo discovered hy the lioiie thr<iW'er, or by one of the 
spirits which must be propitiated by a sacriBco. This will moan that an ox of 
{lartlcnlar colour, black or wiiite, or red witb a tail whicb Iiss its tip all whiio, or 
bonis of a peculiar shape, must bo killed. Hm blow! and meal of tiie beast must 
lie kept and placed in a hut during the night, so that the spiiite of the sick man b 
aucostocs may feeil off the meat, aad be ap[ieased; he nmst also have KaBr beer 
brought to him, and whut tho spirits leave of the meat and beer the Ijoqo thrower 
lakes to himself. A whob day or longer is sometimes requited in deciding a cose, 
(<»liecia11y when beer and beof are in question. 

Tlio following reading of the hones applies princiiially to Matatieklaiul;— 

(a) A'MOiini is the most important " Viouc" ua its pooilion ehows who brought 
the sickness, caused the blight in the grain, the death of the animal, cinid, or man, 
as the case may be. In certain positions it can alto tell the renu^iy for tho blight 
or sickness. If it falls lace uppermost ami the others face di>wnwan|s the verdict 
is most favoutdble and lueoiia the sicic will recover, the al«cnt one is etill alive, 
the jounioy will Iw favourable, or the hunt will lx» successful, acconling to the 
question asked. Wlicn throwing with teganl to u new site for a kraal should 
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hevmi and ffugtrn/tt fall fuce uywjirdfl, Iho veniict » fnvuui^KItf, tiiiil tlm 

tieit Ijftit cftiuhiuatwM is nriil (%«jTt 3*/ MrwrfWm#*). 

Th*‘ diatinctivf} murk of tliiM in Aiatidi&leland is a dot wUliiti a cuxrlw wiili 
roys bmncliing from it. (rku* XLVill, Fig.l.j 

On Hrat Meiug (liis mark J uroiidervd xvhethi'r it had iiny etmtimtiou wUli n 
sim or apidor myth, a$ tiieso are not uucomniun in other piirts of Africa. Up to 
tlie present I have licen unabk- to trace any of these myths aniougst the tti1>es of 
South IfJimlesia, imt Alfre^l Bertminl metiUomi one in North-Weatem Uliodt-sia in 
III! t»ok, TkK Ki»g<h>m c>/ /At ist edition, lfi99, p. 277. No oilier writer, 

however. Jiicntion it, and Mr. C. Kisset of the Native Affaire De|«iitinent, NwHi- 
U'estern lihodesia. in reply to my letter n^nling it, writes 

"EeferriJig to tlie qtiolatiori fitnii TAr JChujftom 0/ tht ItanOsi, ttie Boretsi 
lielieve in the one god Ay/omW and tlmt there iit no other gwL A>ijji5i oreatod 
who ww the Hirst uwil rreni whom, of connse. the nation spuing:.'' 

AVfw/rt is fiuppoEctl to be marriisl ami hk wife.- noiim Is Nmilrti, hut 1 have 
ueiercotnG across the belief that the sun is A^^intfri and the muon his wife, nor bu^’c I 
over hennl that Ksttmhi Imd trouble with the firat man. Ifuganling Ifie (iivatiun ef 
the ftiniiHilB. the only legend J hfnx» heard k tiuit found Llie Harotsi 

coimtiy jHirfcclIy flat, with no living thing on it nor niiy vegetation, umiely the 
river uud flat simil. He then created tlw l.ills rmd put' trees mid gras4 iii the 
countiy, then the nnitimla amt fishes, limtly, Mbon iiml his wiffc In itiia belief n 
certain reseuiblancB will bo nntiwtl to tlie liret eliupter of Geneflis. 

Tho nearest appmeh to sim nurehip with the Mnkalanga is a shooting star. 
- itii llicy aw) one tliey say J-i-i Tohfl**.f this l>eiiig otte of ihe proiiio nniitea fur 
their Hllinu or god. wlium they wy in travelling al.ont when a star falls. 
Amongst buslnuaii rock paintings one finds jiictnreH of the huu {Arft mid Cmfh *•/ 

li' liy Iir, 8clionlaml), mid as 1*011111100-111 often tiiki* over 

the folklore, on;-., iif those they eompier. a sun mytii or symliol might Imi’e l»en 
taken ove r by t!u* Aniiutilslido frem aunt tier ti ibe, 

Iho uatno of the Ih me, however, U the Zulu won! for “my hut," ami the 
native ex,donation of the design is tliat the dot represents the hut of tbs hcaiiinnu 

1 r topre«enls lire fence surrounding the hut. 

(A] TIU) next m imiKirtamie is Tdtifime, (pkte XLVTII Fig 3 2.) It 

have power to send treiibleand sickness. 

7 i 7' . . ■ T . 7®“ ■'«*""»•* 'I- v.r,l«t i, ,„m r.v«iiaMe. 

1, '« f.v«imNc ll» v.Kli« will I. 

« tthouL «i iii* hunt or m the nndertokmg ho 

(e) 7,K»»ine (f'laie XLVllI, Fit*, g g\ i,.,„ ™ .1 . 

iiielsionii. but in Miuhotialuiid there are ntwava^ ^ **'**'* 

Should llmi -iMinc" fall with the dteimi uh. ? « ciwKhiile. 

dfftigos undoTUeath, it means ‘•eacape" th* ' T*^*'*^' othere fall with llle 

wiUescu,pem the hum, etc. iJm ,f h rji * ^ man «ill esrapi* death, the gutuo 

ini faiu face npwarda mid AWa* a«d /aoyuwon 
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nmiilso feice upwards* it is nbeoliito proof of (fiiilk Tiiis Ixntio h mlleil the '^one 
Unit liORts” The iigiire of cro^lilo m »cerL lui a eionii litinin funtid 

nt ZiiiitNibwo* which 10 now in the Museuin licie (Pktc XIjVIU, I and 2 )l 
** Thitt bird and beam arc undoubtedly tint only in Liie best state of pruaen'ntiou 
i>f any yet found at Zinibohwo, hut show evidence of mote attis^tic workiiiauship 
linviug been bestowed upon them tfwtu nuy uf Eho®*]- pfoviousJy duieovered. T^p 
the face of the iM^atn ia oarveil a orocoflilu IG inches longp and round the 
Ijoneath the hird'a feet, which is iuiihi-3> defiji, is cnrvetl work—on one side a 
large ilculde t^vr of chevron pattern^ similar to the pfittem on the cent wall of the 
E1li]>tical 1'eiiiple, and i>ii tlie opyiosito side a sin^jfe mw of ehevmn* snrmounterl by 
two hiTge enilm^sed circular discs I the Imok od^e of tlio Ijeam phiin, find the 
front edge alwive the croralile has two hi an 11 emiaiageil ciretilnr ilfecss. The hinl 
stands 11 inelica Idgh, the u^Url height of tlio Itoani mid hinl being 5 feet 
0 inches^ its wiilth 8 inobefi on the list side iiiul iiiclies= tin its einl eiiges,'' (From 
frrmi ^ftwfrafiTfTi by R K Hall.) 

Ill 77ir •Sffuik A/rktt^ by <1^ W. Htow+ ive remh ^ The Sil^jko of 

the Aiieient Hleiu ivs$ the erecodilcp oven tiefoiv Ibr lifctiuic of Lbo dtkf Kuciin^ 
ibe special founder of the Bakiieiia projicr. Knona lived twenty generations ago."" 

Pixdessor Keane (Nautn ioit, ^Ibe Uo-CJniauii xnnat bavo cmsseil Llm Zainbesi 
from the tiortli at a verj^ earlj" date, because of all the smutli Bantu gtouiis they 
rtboe have preaorveJ tliv totcmic system,*^ (A. U. Htidibn, M*A-, SaD.p F-RS-+ 
Prusiiletitiul Aiklre^ dElivcred at Ca|)e Tovni (before Sei;tion H—Anthropology— 
of the Britisli Association.^) 

In Gie Jinii-Htd iif (hr A/rmtti tdiere ia a by A. II, Veniiing on 

Bhctilcsian Jhiins. At the eonclnsion of Ins jiaper Mr, Venning vrrites; *'The eaigle 
Wiis the aaeivd biixl of the Yams we atid is t^nday beBeved by the Mosbona to 
carry the spirit of their chiefs. On the iKanis on which tliCHe voopstoiie birds air* 
cMjrvwl ia to Ije seen tho aif:ni of the croeedile, whicli was the Vuroswo syinbo! uf 
witi'bcmftp ami is tin.- prlncl^iaJ sign of withcruft lUuongst the ^fostioiuL It will tte* 
fuimd on all the divining iHiaea which an? called hy the name of t/ftkuUr** (i'ullcd 
Ah>t4t hy W. II. Itmwn in On fhr Smth A/rinm fhmikr,) 

(tf) Tho (iistiEictlve murk of JAujirain* is tivo aicka nt ilic uml mul xnebiotm. 
Wlien thrown should iho design on thU fxino sbow^iPid not show on tho other 
IhotoSp tlio mat ter ia regarded ns diihioiiSp ixirlmjis the parieiit iimy x’oi'ovorp perluii^ 
tho hunt may bw succe«afuh etc. ^ luit slmolil the design not show, the indication is 
favonmble (l-latt* XLVHb Fig. -^p 41 

The Mazizura* fiudhla* and M&korikori trilies rea^l the Imuc^ in the following 
iniiimer. The tiames of tlie bones reading fitjui left to riglit on riato XIA'lIp 
Fig. h are^~ 

1. Ch int m L SignifieB man I iDOLt 

2, OhiUiffftdzitita. Principal Imuks liealtli wml stn?tigilu 

:i, Signifies woinanhoix}, girlhooil 

•k Sfalx^mityp the second Ixaie in the 
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With the exception of Cltiftsijtnizmti, tmnce in difTerent acts appear to be 
marked diJferenlly, hut Vkibiffadima ia pmctically always ihi' same, and is mcaDt 
to represent a crocodile, 

TJie scedn of the magorntt (miorpow^i*) are also used oa bones, hut no marks are 
^e upon tham, tJiey being mail by Uie natural tiiarktiigs only; there are six seeds 

m a set, but they have no names, and are used in cases of sickness only to 
detemtiie the cause. 




mrrf 

I air 





no* 3^ fil'BtMMKflJ OF Plvureuft^ IMSIB ™ri^ _ I 
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Tho Itnjyn (M'toko restrict, MjiRlioimlaiiilr triv^ ^ , 
iLrow them, three are tikkeu in ^b hand iL l “• this woy. To 

threwit u)Hin tbisiu ill tlw left hand and all am 
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then uxpi,ii)iiierl te j«w hnv iiifiny uiu lyifijjiiii their frvc'Oit ajk] how many on 
Llieir Imcki, One on iti^ facie ami Hve ou Lheir luaeksi c^allcil Chriu-mi (liUle 
iiioji), “ If you are ^einc^ out !mnlih|^ jtui will find tie buck,” ** If a girl h aSck whe 
will reonvor-** Two on tlioir foeeij and ihe rest un tlieir hacks is cjalled 
Voii will I Ml VC ik pnwii^rouft jouruoy/* Tht'ey on face m ealletl or 

** If Tuu ai*e gpiiig courtin]^ you will be BtusocsHfnl." If you tiro 
IiM'ikiug fur ^>tuoLhjii" you will not find it." Four on ilieir ftw-Oas is or 

(deep). " If yon are lookiug for some thing you will tiiid it." Five uii their 
fiieo in Kimittii or Ka*x»uo^ Vou will not have n prosperous jouniey." “ Von 
will have ijutimbs." " You w'ill not find whaL yon wnni/* Six on tlieir Aicea k 
**H n juhii is sick he will not ixjeovor;' All on limck is uku whi 
(Ijiugliter)p You will Intve gOi)<il I nek/* " Y'^oii will Im irietido wi tli every' one you 
ijicet on tlie njud/' 

Tlie other ImpuDh are iuuiilhI ^ejiuitilely —Cftitiflcmidzimfi (ttr 
*^<iiit)Coi|ile Ckinmi und Tlsey are thrown in nuicli the ^luc way os 

the oLber iKuiffs. They flre practically the samo us l.Iuj^ used in the Chili maud 
and other MakamiigJi litetricUi of Motihonaliind. 

Tlie natives say the nouiin^ given b'l the bi»nes ore kniilitionol luul they cannot 
explain them. 

*rhc major iHinea om luodc from the wockI of the i/isfajvi tree. It k not a 
e^civd tree amongst the ibizizum* but is used Up eiirrcmtid cattle kiaals to keep 
lions outi and there k no su|.!»or^titton attacheil to it. 

AWA-H'tsfera Thfvmiiy MmiL Mt^htkttta (Sii&ka)i LUmda 

—Tlie^ic bones iim usctl by the Bat<ika, Batotola, Ikleyap and pcieaihly 
some tribes furtlier uoitli* but they were not tisetl b)" the BaraiBo qr MasitbU 
(Plate XXVIl, Figs. 3 and 4X 1 is ^ mnle named Kvami VYhen the bones ate 
thrown anri Ittmmi alone fulla with marks iippernn^st it dcuates very hu\ luck in 
any uiidertakiiig^ and adventures with wiki boaats if on a long journej^ ^ShouM 
maiTiagc be contem platen I it should be jiostpnTi eiL 8houhh however, the bones U* 
tlirowu for an Induijii or chiefs quite tho oppodte is denotcil. 

No- 2 is a I>oy, or more properly a young liiab, nanicd wti/ When ibis 
bone aloue falls fiiee up it rofera |iaiticularly to luimiagie, ami denotes that 
overj'thiug ifl favourable, tlmt no divorce is Itkoly to ocenr^aiid that a male child 
will be bom. 

Ko. ^ is a yoiiug female named ondp like No. 4;, ilenotes pleasure 

thk lK:me ia an assistant to Na 4, and its busmen is to ucceutuate tho decisioiiB of 
Chimn^ad, should they kitli Ml face upwards; aliould, however, latmnga fall face 
down ojiJ CAi'fiOMyoff face up^ /luuin.^'i venlict is overruled by that of No. 4. 
Should it fidl away from tlie othera it indicates^ in caiso of eiokness, tjiat the sick 
|>crsun will recover quickly, or* w-limi hunting, tliut lots of game will be found and 
kiUed. 

No. 4, named Chincn^mi or is a fetnaSe, anil ropresenta joy and 

pleomirei and when on lino wing tbe boucSi it alone falls with the boles uppermost 
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it bririgii [JckxI Ititik iii uny tibilurtfikiiig ■ ii^p fur alioiilil a long jtiumuy 

be <3uiitvmplat4Hb ii may bo imdorUikeii with cnntidotioe that m mlsfarttuie will 
ooocm 

Na 5 is a atone fouiiil in tlio atiinuich of m ubt:iltaHLp mnt whoii Ikiiios kirc 
tliruwu tliio i^totke ia Jaiil nu the ground to where the iMimeii fall anil leiwlu 
thorn very s|^^ial virtue. 




riQ, 4. Djvi^iso wyssB ijf tjiic or tiik irrtj3Ufj:££fka at jowj^sia iSf lIMM 

BUmWii To DaTTE Tii«!f rSKD BY SATIVIB UALm (s.Xr.K.} hr 






Natives when Iiiintmg innl rolhiwmg the sjicMnir nif un muiiial cither wouudetl 
or oiiwounaed genonUlj carry a H**t of hones »vitli tliciu, vtIiidIi are fmiweiitly 
thrown to find out how far awiiy the iuiiuiat is. i^hoiilit No. 1 fllonc fall with marks 
iipI«:rnH«it the Hiiittuil is near and will Iw overUkoii and killttl. Slioidd it, however, 
fall face down wards the chase is imniotliulely nliiunlniied, ns the aninia] has j^no 
Us) for. This wfeni only to wreasioiis when the ajHaor is railtcr old. say twcuty-four 
lioui^ bnt when the sjawr is perfectly fresh or there in wet hlwal' or imy Midi 
iiiiiidalakuUo siuns of the iiearuL-ss of the nnimol are seen, thuii isniea wonhl not 
he tiswi. Am^orrf ilecidea at) questions in ccninccttoti with hniiting, tio eunihhialitjn 
of tlie rcmniuiug three bomiB hjiving tmy jtower of roiitiudJctiOin. 

t tirititm tomlmmttfmi u/ i{fnir$,. —hi the Oise of aiehnesa iti ii male, ahoidd «// 
the Iwnea fall fate dowinvards spom nr morka imdernmtlij tlie ntek man is 
abiuuluuoil as jinsL help, and nu further oftbrlB nre made ti> restore liiiii to fwaltli} 
idiouhl Kwmi atone fall face up ton the iwread time of threwing) tlmre is jmsl B 
IMseaibk cliance of Ida recovery; should, however. Nosl S and 4 alone fall face up a 
fipeedy autl isoiiijd^te recovery inny be 

7'A.yi,—^\'hen an article or animat m atoleu. boims are tJirewn In-Iore the 
Iieoplo of lire knud u. wliieli the atulun article liclouaod, witli tla; object of ascer¬ 
taining ilie odvisiddUty or otherwise of attempting to discover the Uiief. Should 
.ff the l-,„ea fall fere downwanls it U usoj^ to look fnr the thief, as he will not 
lie found, n the event of ad ihe honoH foUing face up it is obvioimly a member 

tjf the knuU who hna couiiuiLtoil the tliefr t , U ■ t 

,,, , , ,1 , »i - , Simula ItiMiujti and Affi aiui and 

fell face np the thief niav Ih> KitU'hi fnr * 

, , . I« i» '■'nil-h evtrv proapeet of liaiJijr 

fonuiL Theactuoi hiidmgor ueatiehiii''outiH .!n..„ I t ‘ ^ * 

„ „ ____ „i„._, ° "* ‘•y more [^weiful unslicijics, 


oiul baii^ act: ulMkiidDii^KL 


t^r uot vvitchorufl its 
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prcR^^ui, they i\xc‘ uuvvr to i^nni run llua iviluli. On luring thro^i'ii f»lionlcl %h^ 
tioiiLrs nil fnlt fncr* up iL ikuoLcs that fu muiK furui wilchcraft h prosnul; iit tliia 
point lN>no» Ipecujae itssulesiiS *nnd a wik:(»'fiiiiitir in onlluti in* 

Fm^liiur four bointsi axe holil in one fiami imd jiirkt^l np aiul 

ciuwn wlnlna aong in ainig tn limit in ii luw v<ih^. Tho fuUowitig h ii fair 
aptviiu^n ol lLi: iiatial fonn tiE tito aoiig ((MiabaniioU la inuroJy a aporiujen 
naruo):— 

U Clm^suniMk^ mnt llrt c^itaaicr of rriiwlis 

I wu iho pciiRtcr ont <>£ 

Iff lien ibtf whiU? iii&ia milH J Miily hhl iiiiit nfrju^U 

Wbu ku Cluib(ir 4 lLi 1 m oni lAl tin? wtiUc uiiuk tlie Kliirj of the jol fiotl no hut oi t 

Ttsll me iryty Utb whito lif^?, will liU whjh Ims clear, will lili« diilrlneii nnil hh cattle 

iiuiny / 

Tell niD tmJy will be flftd iqckrii7»* or hnaldi t ^ 

Thti bones ate no^ ihrowit^ e^icli t'oiiibination having a ^{loeia! natiii:!^ of which 
Unj following aro hovch siHM^imotss :— 

Jitwmi aw ttto »itnf/ttttK iti ihh Jimtancij riom; falk with it« nutik^f 

np[>oriif03t> nil llit;; otliiora Wing fiii:c down, tiiiil in falling itself frani tlie 

others niid fa]Ja iiIom\ uutl the pi^fson wlioso Ibriittic is being IM (we will 

CiiU hint A) than tlie other hones. Titi» denotes n wry veij hjug life^ mid 
mu^L fit once bofewanlcil by a forveut kbis. 

mm.—K iufmi hero Itself fraiii the 4ithcm and iiratt^r to Athim 

to tLein, ahnwing that A h of roynl hhxni or will liocomou nieujl^er of a royel fainilyp 

A'ifowii aio —In tlib* insttmoo ChitM^ falls face down iitni nearer 

A than the others. This ai^euks at a Life free froiu ell trfHibb for A. Should 
fall face up between Ukim>itfftm ami the other two, thoji A"a life of 
pleiunui? ia eerlaJu lieyond hIJ doiibt^ liveniise falUng in that pciaitbii 

lxHi^>iaca ^Lord p^iiiwt tlic evil inftncrice of Fjnwih 

Karuiai ma Chtmta^i — and CbiHoHfftmrs fulling together and faee up 
denote lyid luefc and nickjwsa for the lienla and liocka of A. 

Jfr/«/(ayf(ri4.—uJone falling face up announces that A has Ijcen Jong 
uinrrietl 

^WnAMk—This ie very iinusnnbAnil therefore of grmt iuifHirUincc. Al! tJie 
Uinos fidl face up and qiiiUj ticar together. Tfiia allows I bat A will live ami dii? iti 
his own land auioiig his own peuplt% Unit bbi life will Ite even ojul that he will 
never esporieuee any great pli^s^are or pain, and that he will 111 I aatififnetorily the 
iHiattion ill whioh lie waa ktrn. 

*lAir«wi* « ^fffh —In tliia eoae Kwitmi and A'ftrami alone fidt fiseci up. TliLi 
predicts tlmt A will attain to great jj^iwer iu some cnuiitry iitid have very mtkny 
people under him. 

Ihvis ilAKiNTr (U^toko District, Ma.HhonalQj}d)p—Witeliiioctors mo not usually 
consulted afi to min. 

Every tribo bos its own Afondoru or ptotociing gml^utid there is always n 
luodium through whom he e|ieuks. If rain doca nut come when i% sliould, then all 
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the won ten iii^ ono kraal take small baskets full of grain tu the hiit of the 
oldest waiiifln in I Iiq kmalp who intiat l^e of the amno M^lnpo *' totem " na the tribe 
of tlw Moudoro, She then takers the graiD to a flat tvick and Bnda a hollow pkeo 
into which she |n>ijrs all llie *iTmn, and takes a dipping cnlaleis^h and walks round 
Lhe gmin and cnlh tijMjn tlu^ Mondoh> to send rain hisehi)dre]i ore starving. 

Tliey then wait a few day's iind if min does not follow', the whole krtml proceed to 
tho kmal of tiio znediun] of tlio MondotOp and offerings of atiuffme made to her and 
she is requested to call up the spirit of tlw lloodoro and ask him wliat the jwple 
have done wrong that no rain has faJloii. The medinm rutireH U> her liut and the 
people remain oataide all night waiting for the spirit to enter the medinm. Tliis 
usually hnjipeus in the early morningp when the mediiuii coiues rushing Trom la^f 
hut foaming at tlie zounth and shouting out to the jieople. who all follow lier aud 
ask questions as to what is to be done to get rain. The luddiuuL may tcdl them 
that tliey liavo offended the ^ 10114101*0 in some way and must make an offoring of a 
goatp head of cattle or a hi^e, and it this is done then rain is sure to follow. 

TVr^ Lton 6W 0 / —Asi a matier of fiojt therD Is no eueli 

Tlie of the M'toko jieople Is hml ho hoN his mediuiii through 

^ whom he »f>oakap aa do the nf all tliu differunt trilMirt, The Lion (Ivd of 

M toko 14 meutioiietl by L^nt in his Jkuiitni CVfiVar Jhf&ttouniund^ and hy other 
wrilers ^ but where they gat their infonnation from 1 do m>l ktniwv When I Br^t 
came to the h^ku 1 huanl plenty alKUit the Idfui fiodi but only from white men 
whe hafl lieen in the M'toko cooutn' | since then 1 have had lots of opj^ortunity of 
going into this mutter, having been fifteen yearn in the Jl'toko diatriet, utid I 
have come to the eondiision that the whole etory is a ruyth, or a etory coiicoctwl 
from ycraptt of information rm dilTorcnt Hiihjecu The or Mcu\, name 

of the Uudhla (the \rtuko people) h Stmmbfi (lion). Here you get the for 

"hongfai; hut theiie IS no andi gufl nr prophet known to the [jooplo Lhemsclves. 
We ara also told that the lu the angle lielwt^n the Shire and Zainhoai, 

rofrain from killing lions, iK^licviiig that Lim sjuiita of dead chiefs enler iulo them. 
(Bnluth Afritii, l)y A. Wernor.) 


Tho .lativB ohicl rhomiuulai enjoyo.! , gnat KputoUsn os MonJoio. not 
on , with l ,0 h„t „„o„p, ,\nntn,lobo|o. It „„„so,J to 

Lobent^la ikn he could, among other thiuga, hajmiuer wooden iwgB into rocks, 

.r^ „« „„j. u,„, 

2!!^ t'i?t r ' '? “'f' '‘“""““s««“'■ ‘1“ 

ZTi, ho hin,„lropooJ la die. Ho 

wassknmed hy T^ljeiiguia s uttlem. Uiii imirii ^ 

nenwiu mnlrm.d tr. filial - ^ ^ fliilft<osed lo liave entered eevBiid 

penwtw, making its fiml n|tpeanince m ji wonmii 

Stuhi i. tho spirit of 0 pe„„„ 

suppoi<(hl to protoTl and ji^siat wiio IjelLcvc in ii v ^ i 

»o„nm h.ro thoir Shobi and on tboi, 1 T°, . 

.kin.ordilWt«lo«rodo«!i««i..oeObJi«i.toT 

^ ^ ^cquirouienta of their purtieolor 
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'riio follovviiijr ^ n fk;\v of ilm ffk^tbi :— 

Sfutbi m Afaz^nda ^—^Thia is the spirit of SliiUigiwui m-itivea ^I'Jio iU&i or were 
killed m tMe country (during Njuniuudi'is raid); this Shabi eatere only into 
wotn^u^ but it ifi ixssaible for womeu to have oilier spmts as well as this particular 
one. 

This spirit h said to give wuriiiug of sipproiicliiiig daugot^ to Its behovonfj im4 
to be a protecting and assisting spirit milesa n^lentod, if neglected it h Baid to 
eanao trouble in the family or siekuess; when a woiueo of Uie Mti^cadu spirit gets 
sick, the bones ore thrown^ and if it is docidorl tlmt tlie Skabi is tlic cause of the 
tmublCr olTeritigs must be made to tlie spiriL that is in the woman aod troubliug 
her; there is ii gathering of the women In the kiuoJ who are also of tlie same Sflafii, 
an offering is made of a fuwl (n cock always), strings of bark twine miide into a 
necklace^ and a monkey skin; tlieae mo plaecil iu J>ont of the woman troubled hy 
sidrit, and the other women drees themselvet in monkey akimj and pni a Juknm 
(a hiMid-diioB3 ill the form of a pum-jHiiii made froui reeds and guinea fowl feathers) 
upon their forcrhendi, and carry dancing axes ill their handb; they dauce 

iiroimd the person afllicted by the spiiih ad ling n|>on the spirit lo come out of the 
woman find leave Jicr in peace; tliey work Lheinselvea into a great state of e^ceitc- 
metit, and it U dangerous for the men to go ne^ir them wlien they mo going 
through this ilance; I have itcen them falling dowm and foamhig at the mouth like 
n [serson in an epileptm lit; duriug the ihince the fowl oOeriHl to the spirit is killeil 
hy having its throat torn out by the teeth of the women at tlio dance: tlie wofmiii 
troubled by the spirit is the hrat to bite the hiwl and is fgUowed by llio others; the 
fowl is then cookeil atid eaten hy the women preifenL The uechkee of bnrk 
twioe and monkey skin has to he worn by the woman alHicte^l. 

m —Thb is the spirit of Portuguese who have ihcd in the 

country; this spirit is coniiuou to both men ami women, if in a man it assists him 
in hunting and in trapping and spooring game, if iu a woman it imkc$ her Etroiig 
and able to work; the offeringB of this spirit are red and blue calico and on -Worw 
or hIiqII worn on the poraon. 

The other Shnbi which lisaist in hunting atv, S/mbi ra which 

is sold to have been brought from the north by vulturea; the offerings to this 
apirii. are ted and blue calico, a shell and the toil of a Kehm, or antelopet hut 
^bra usually. The second spirit is that of Amandebela wwriors who were killed in 
this countiy; the offerings are red and blue caUeo, monkey skins, and a stabbing 
asaegal 

There are many other Skabi; SAnbi m Ma/aijii^Shffhi i-o Meivid:uliu?ii^ Slinbim 
Mfimfifftm, They are all good apirits, and when one dance luts boon described it 
would only be repetition to descril>e tlie others as they arc aQ praotically the 
Bome. 

ShAbi rn Ckiil ,—This is an N^gozi or evil spirit, the spirit of n native man 
gr woman who has died, or been kiUe^l on the veld and whose body iias not been 
buried, and whose bones liave beoii scattered by wild uiduuds or birds of prej'* 
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If tiiis sttirit ia not ecttlcd it oanaee groat Ltonblo to nlatinoaof the deceased, if 
otTei'ingeare not made all sicknefis or death will be attiibutctl to it; the apirit 
ia appeased by a goat lieing killed and the hesil ttrnpfwd in bine calico end buried; 
this represents the bniying of tlio boily of deeeased; if a iiativo out btutttng 
hLohIiI happen to walk over t!ie place where the bthly of & native hae been left 
witlunit laiiial, great miafortunc will follow; if ii married woman should Iiappen to 
do the eaiiio she will Lave no children, if a young girl she will never get u husband, 
and if a child it will never grow any bigger. 

llADf l>orTOiia zt tiila) and CiaLKHS for Haw (nnioHUttSfuiu aw sain, 

or bitiiimHa »y iw/k),—T he king is the chief rain doctor, but the profession ie not 
uccoiisarily piuctiaod by males only. One of the moet famous rain dottora was 
Motijaji, a ebiuftainess who resiilwi in tho Northern TVansvaal She tiled about 
twelve yooTB ago, and is sup^ioseri to have toaohotl a ven* old age. She was 
consulted by envoys who ceuhc even from Zulnlniid and BasutolaniL It ia reported 
that, when a girl, a I’urtugiieae who claimed to bo the " son of God," desired to 
many her, but tite inen]l»era t»f her ti-ajil eucectMled iu making luui iutoxicatetl and 
canted liirn away, ^fodjnj] ever after rcfiifled in apjiear in pnblie. ft wns said she 
liad fwir buGosis, mid she woa crodiLed with being tbe aouicu of the loeitste. 

Ilia Itstyiemtn were girls jjoiit out te call (foia) the rain, when the growing 
enops ate thiealeunl by drouglit. They were almost naked and wore striped with 
ash like zebras. Tlicy ran about frotn kri«l to kraal, liealing drums and singing 
oongB all along the edge of tho comHelds, ami on resebing the leading kraal of the 
iioighbourbooil. or on leturnltig to tlioir own kiwiU. tins hemlman gave them com 
which they wotilil wake into l»er. Tills is one of tho songs eyff, syi'. 

nmJitMii, rj/a, tiotiftnmt, iy«, ey/f, mhutU. The gouerwl aense of which b:— 

Oh, ifi fjcgiiiuiug 10 hun^ 

Lrtt h nwn vorjr mujgIi 
Witliout utoppkg for r loiigf iLiuEt, 

Let it mhi^ wo rfjoloo/' 

Tliere wins a luiui in the old tiinea who wiwwiud to bo able U) iimku rain, tiis 
iiaijiB was 3Iakn,ule, and tluit is why bb name is introduced into the song of the 

7. A GtiAVK IteCTOli pmfeasion was not kiiowu, to the 

.\waudebelv or to l\m Makalanga, except Ly hearsay^ii l«,Iongw3 to the Benanzwn 
tZauki'H pft.pte,. imd when Uimdligoji kilted erroneously Wanki) 

a wm. named Sisuwa Hod to KbsWe country, where be intrmlnoed and practised 
the custom of i/ny ^ (strike Uu. grave). It wmi practised in this way ^ 

Tu Uw; of d Hihhlen ilmlh & wall^kriowQ ^ ii i * i , 

incniitatians over ibc decenswi mjrs to taiuse tlw death of tl ^ 
who Imwitobed bloA -V* - '. 


or mom bead of eattle," to etrike 

Uie persaii wboi* ougugiug bteaenicos. After^rh*!!** itaybreak by 

of the deceuBod, gwe* to ibo grave by sec hit n " itli the eolatiojia 

A setrel imtiis, aud not by beaten tTaeks,*for 
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t^vot beiiig observwl, aivay tbe bmaolies uv e-fit nud ]i:£ipM about witli fautuatic 
eonlortion^t liiiully fHlliiij,* ibnvn iu n pivteii<ki[ 61. lie tlion dsea uuJ hhvi^ into 
Uic hollowed foreanu of \% mart (mdlud, udmbiil ecmtches some of the earth 
away fioiti thi^ gmve m Vfttiniia [iliieeH. amd jjiita iiii^tjL-iiie mlo the hoh^ thim tuadt\ 
He tlieii strips off hiii clotliiiig^ blows the tut*binf uguin with uU Iiia force and culls 
on Hie deiiii loaiii to jiim\ He then retiuos tu the kmal of the jicfsdii wlio engaged 
hSm, itiid Wlbs him that the who IwwitclitKl tljt+ decemNl will now die fmm 

Hiiaatriikei the bite of e s^uake, lightnhig, or rrom iiiiei'iiftl b]i?t5ding, Xeedle^ to 
my, the uext peraou wliu dies of u etinoui^ luuhidy or by accident is considered 
lie the one whu liewitehetl the person whose grave \vnn struck hy the doctor. The 
goal is cookct! and eaten ctuse to the gitive hy the relatives ursd the doctor. Tlie 
nutivca call tlie d»xdor “he wJiu jjerrorui:^ a dinh.'ult work.*’ 

8. XecRoMAitcSR:?, ?iojiCEH^BSL—These i^ecpple have liceij desciibed so ofLon 
that tlicy aia well knoVi^ii to every oJie in tSoiiih Afrioii, Tiiey ttdnk they 
have the power, hy cmlain iiiovyiiioiits of their Imiuls over the iMuIy, to extract 

ihe cauw of the slrknts^ The following is a ciescription o| u, local case:_ 

A wenmu, who was su lie ring griMil tmuble from n cmiyli, went to one of iheso 
eonjuTora. After jio^ing hts lioiKls Hevcral timea over her Iiestl, rlieat and IksUv lie 
Ijrtjduced a siiiall hidl of gotit^a hnir, whieb hr dc^lawl was the mtoli wlici was 
cansiug the couglt A coiiniiuzt jiictlnsd h to make an zneififon lu the Imck of the 
sick person, suck the woundp and then produce? a cateqiillur or sotiiu other amall 
boast which was previously in the doctor's nioutlL 

The A ns tralkii iTwoiif/r, while exorcising all tfial lio knows in the ww’of 
meilical practice by hombb bIcwjj and hy beata the iHiink of hJa pitieut 

with red etwils, niutlera horrid soiiiiding incantatiana over hpu, and liiiaUy prctlucc^ 
soniotluug (it may be a hit of wood) timt boa bewitched hitm" {Tb* o/ 

Zifit by G. F, Scott Effioth) 

a. SACitint7:s.-Should a jwrssoii full sick and the bone tlirowor oousnlted, 
lie will prulaibly my that the maliuly in irausetl by un nnoefltral npiritp and timfc the 
rdutivee must snake a ^Hierifim to the &plrit:s if they wish to imve the Ufo r>f 

the aick one. 

The word aikutihitf^i means dtsembodiet! apmts^ of wliich there at^ two classcis—^ 

good and bud. Loiwugutii told the Kev. D. Cttmugio that the Atiiandebele believed 
Utv good spirilo all lived round about the lowtiu jji the pkiifiaitt part^ of the 
coiminr, uud the ovil miett were forced to live in the malanul mid luor&hy ploceo, in 
tlio uti healthy ewampo of the tvilderucss olotie by tlienuiotvea. TJie good ones livetl 
ill a ■' huppy htiiiUtig grauud," tlie iKwi ones in a howling, horrid wilderness. At 
tlie ccteuioiiieH of the great doitce Lohougak wiia said to ufTur liutnun blood to tlie 
s[)iril of bis futUer irimdligaui, but tliis lins never bceu pruvotl. Ue prayed to tlie 
spirits and the Rev. W. Sykes once heard the pmyer. It was the eJTeel that 
^DiItlo would give them good urops, keep away all sickness and make tbr»m 
tiuuqiierois in the day of liuttle. 

’ll It BtitjwapoHff under Cliief Khuma aio the only natives in the country who 
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wore Bald ftt timea to ofTei- hiiuijiii fuicrifice. When there ivos a drought lliey 
would w^ajlftv some man and try Ui ^tiungle him; if he jumb a noise they at once, 
let go of him as the fdiuiria wits spoiled, but if he ilid not make a sound while they 
kiUe^l him they used hia body to make rain. If he ma^le a noise they lielieved that 
lightning would kill a lot of |ieo{>le if tliey killed hinL TJie Auiaudobele and the 
Makalanga made no human aacrifiue. 

Oxen, goatSp and beer were useil for aaedlieMl piirpoges> not sheep, and the 
euusriGcial auimal had to be jieriectly black. An onimal would be called by the 
name of on mic^tor ami kept representing liia d/iioit or spiritj amh if it died or 
ivjis killed on aoconnt of old age, it w'oiild be TnpLacei) hy another, 

" The illtermeiit over, 60 black oxen were aaoriliced to tlieapiritnor Uni^dligazii 
Uinarjobana his father, and Umaiikete* hia grandfatherf with those orotbnr wortliies 
ol ancient days By ofTering these cattle for the people to their gOfle, the officiating 
priest iutroduced UmziJiga^i to liLs father^ grand father and otlier!^ 3 [leaking of him 
ill the higheat terms/' (i.7^cv?i Vfars ta A/rim, by T. 31 Tlioinfui,) 

Tlie Makalanga had a set pisu^e for praying to tlu; spiriLs and propitiating theni. 
It was tailed ^umbti^HMt t y\fhii:h ni^na ^lion man'* imd dtiuhtless suggeata past 
nature worslnp. It is formed by thrw stones callt-d the father,” ” Lhe grandfather;' 

and the great grandfather,” but in the piiuBt ili conaisted of two stones and a pointed 
Btkk. 

Tlie name shuinh^idit^n^ would Jeiwl one to suppose tliat il had aoiuo wiinection 
with the uJiumha dance described Inter on, but natives will not adniit that any 
oouncction exists betwci^ii theiiL As Air. \V* EL Thomoa suggestar the origin of the 
woid is probably lo^t in. mitlquitj. 

This place muet tiot be conloundoii with the platfonii callei] Lthvmia-vlu (a 
species of which U tiioile of four posts from tlic or vinwrK 

tree aa<J Jiaa stones uiuler il. Ithmi^arviu doaotea the lop of the com bin ander 
the Uiatcli roof or tuti, urn) Inis iiothiit(/ to ilo with the phicu for eacnfices. 

There are four principal aacriHces. Firet. with a mild ustive l>eoT iBiti/rt; 
^mid, imrrWge ititskaa , thml, n living goat {uA'a-UtcIa »^mbKxi fzu^yo) i ami, 
fourthly, and must couuuonly, by a ggat Jh tilled. 


When the Mahaltuiga tualtettaaorilice of beer it is phiced in a small pot, uefttm, 
near thcali«wia^a,„f. llie pot is tunieil round and round bv the person ofierhig 
the saenfioc, and al llie smuo time they sing the spirits, - llofiold tlie beer which 
we offer you. that you may drink ami im«i. t^,thcr aniJi vour relatioim and 

^; ™'L. 7 " labaiwnHa 

The b«r was tlmu ponmUat ami the Utilediildrun would lap upas much 

l l\Tr r;'" -^-er everyWy would Je a little 

may l« put into a wooden bowl 

uutidda with a^ihes, is put on ttw> iofim, a& a lid, eiuearcJ the 

the porridge is offered it, the «ui,o ' . 

it may bring it lc tlie distri 

tQttuUi It m wooden bowla to those 
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flitting round, after first sptinklitig u little meal over tliem and sftTiiig 
Wifii vimijfftf, QT other fomiuSa, This ia probably "woman langoiige" 
which la a contortion of thoir language and ia only understoml tiy the women* Before 
they eat the porriilge the woman says the saioe as is said in the sacrifice of boor, 
vi^,, mild- ukudidtf, etc, Wlien the porridge is oaten she piles the Ijowla near tlie 
entrance of her hut and thus addresses the apirite:—Please leave ofTdoing ihis^ i>. 
sending sick ncas or himgor—lot ua have food; wo are on the veld” {iththnitf 
l-ir^nzo jyV; ka^lphtr , The Makaknga do not offer porridge 

but throw boiled wliok groin down on the nkHmhadHmi: which laoat-onp^ aa the beer 
13 drunk by ilie chililraii, on lianda &.ml knt?os, frouL Ihe ground. 

To samiice tha living goatp It is brought to the plutfonn nt and the 

person niakitig the offering fills his nioiith with water and squirts ii over tho animal 
after putting the goat into the goats' kraal 

Tho most generai way h to (^^crifice a gtmt by taking it tu tlie slmmbfi-iutm jU 
sunset or aunrise and stabbing it to ilaatk After it is cooketl Llic ^lerson making tho 
offettiig sa}^ to tho spiriU, '* Here is the meal that you like, eomo together alt of 
you, eat and be filtorj, you and your relationa and your children. Do not kill m 
to-morrow saying we refused you food pal-o Miyithtmin 

yQnHj lilniKmiir fmiki, iidMc Iwtilr, Ifihftbli^T.im /wmi JCwtiim /iiri^ 

fto^ihitlala lUi ka^imhin^ nhidMa}} 

10^ —Ttiis auperstiiion of to the $fimnba^ b unknown 

amongr^l the Atuandotjole and is only practised anioug the ^lak^langa. Some 
nativea say that tho word is the aoma os that for Won^ bnt othei? deny it. 

Probably the former are correct, oj^ one part of the perfomianco by is to 

roar. 

Moirdi^ifama ia the or {imtse name of these apirite, who live in a hut 

and are consulted by the womon^ 

Tho 1 ^fAi(iJr6n are a distinct group of the Amadlori, and are said to mhubrt the 
air awaiting a favourable opportunity’' to enter the bring Imdy of one of their 
deaeendaiLto, The dootom of thia superstition are always females. 

Should a 1>Dy fall dek^ it is said that an i-sktimlxi apint ho.^ token pc^sesaion of 
him and finds his quarters tmeougeiiiaL He muat, therefore, l>s tmiisfcrfenl to a 
girt Tliirt tranafeniuce is carried out by killing a gnat mnl putting some of the 
hlwKl into a broken veasoL Herha and leaves of certain trees, and boated atones 
or biipiing charcoal are plae4>d in a ve^wiel caiiaing a dense eteam. A blanket is 
placed over the rifling staam^ and tho girl to whom the spirit is to bo transferred ia 
pLiceLl under the bkuket with the possessed hoy kuaeling iN^aide her. By inlialing 
this steam sliu is auppoaocl to receive tlie spirit, and the lioy to be dLspossessed* 
Should the boy, howevert not get bettor they conclude that the girl was 

* “ OM take beer uiJ mijk uitfl their moutht^ whicli tLsv spit out towards the riiiiiig 
auii, and say * Aetis . » » look at tHis 1>e^ and ndlk,^”' 

^Another pnijert occouipaaifid by liliatiaiiB of beer {Khojeij on the grouuU^ 
apintfl, we have prayed U> you look at thli Wr ; give iu heohlt''* Froin tuiTtxluctiait hy 
Sir C. Hiot to Tk* by A. C' HoULi, 
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auncccpcabk, nnd sama perf otidhtu^ la gone through with another girl or some¬ 
times with the Iwj’a mother. 

In the ease of a sick girl, nn dootorcss may pnasibty be conHiiUcd, in 

whioh ease the diagnosis will lio that she tmist enter the profercHlon nf tlie iW«v»il!«a 
ns sim is posBeased by one nf thin cIqks of spirit 

The girl's fothec supplies n goat, and she in given a vapour Imtli, ns in the case 
of ft boy, lint slue only is put uiidor the lilonkete amt tms nn boy with her. She 
gencmlly has to remain inhaling the vapour nutll she ia uluofit ehoked, and ihe 
more ali* atifTem the graater is the eredit given to the doctoress who w performing 
The o}>eration. 

Whilst tlie jmtieiit ia under tlie hlatiket tin? (’-aAi'iim wotuftn aakii her what her 
name ia and geiiomlly receiver in reply iwime oilil tiaiiut, which is mkeii to bo tlte 
title of tlie spirit who wlshos to enter tiie gir), fn fiiliiro this naina ia only known 
t<t tlie woman and to tlm girl'a family, who luiist only tail I her by this 

name when she i« under the itidnonce of the spirit, f^hould this name le iiflotl at 
any other time in her present* they say thnl the girl will die. When Ihc girl 
rceovara from her sickness her liair is cut. 

After this is dune all the I'-icAumAo wnnicii meet and the girl gwsw through ihr 
final initiation ccremonyt This cemsUts of itrinkiiiga com^ioiiind of raw gout’s blorst, 
Loliaooo jiiitsa, meat aud herbs, «%oii]d tliis innkcher sick it is taken as a aign that 
the spirit rejects her. On the other hand shonld she rotain the mijttun* 

she Is entitled to wear the speoiftl costnino of the i-sSarnStt. 


The enstnme conatflls of a luHul-iltees of large ted, white and black 

heads, eomctlmee {lecoratcd with two ostricii feathers, whlcli projeeta until it covers 
half the face, A mantle of ililTcroni culourerl prints, and a ekiri of goat, calf and 
Ij'ni skins, with anklets (ttmft/itienf), to be worn at the ishtiiiiba dance, coiuplctee 
the dress. On no aocoiint must an wonian wear the elcin of a sheep or 

antelope, and, when nut nndei the inlluence of the spirtt, she must not see any 
portion of her t*)siuaie, otiierwJse she will die, Tliiijm* gnnuonts. 

therefore, ate generally kept in the knmt of a rolalive. 

After receiving their drcscs elm tmd the women jssrfonii the 

dance, oftcrwartls eating their spaeial food, wiiioh iiicliuleB the ilesh of 
goats f sheep, liares and slcUdiok, luiwevor, nre forbidden, otfierwlsc the food is 
siilwrior Ui their evwy^hiy fare. The ne.^t day limy n\i g,, verv wrlv on tn the 
veld to resomo their daily names and appearamaa 'Hiia'chongo lias 

never 1 >cmsti wicn stml acejcmtit ol it is kiittvru. 

Hie Mimi.. womtt. mil M l,« tWr Ud. ir Itai, |„, 

i» tUcy By th«t i( tl»y <tn ll«l n-yccl iM, .pirita-U^^ i,„ 

.tancB m U.I1I ™ly »t hiltlil .11.1 

PUm .very yBr-^..» l» o« >l>e !.„* h«Kl, „h,„ ^ 

lieforo A dance the sAmufirt woliioii ttiUiiCt fill ik^ 1 _ 1 11 .. , * 

, - 1 * . u_t,- ! I ™ueci, m the kraal o their head womon 

tr.n'ri! >«• <• -».u o«fv», r n. 


thumbs wruHCfi thou fall down in n pretendisl faint 


eansod through the spitice 
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b 4 vu^[, it jssiippofi«I, rudbetl in and Ubett i>oss«s5sif)iJ of them, Tliey tlien ataiid 
in u cirole round t!io head woiniui and eiiiR. Presently they all give a lotid sliout, 
iuteuded to ropreBOnl tJie loar of n lion, and the head j-sftwtHfiflf foUft down in a 
pretended tit. whilst the retnainder go away from her on<l continue dancing. 

This douce may oleo le carried out on any cveiung shouhl tho head of a kraal 
or II moil be aerioiisly ill, but, in ether coseo of oicknefis, instead «f Hub dance, 
anoriflceo ote oflerad to the aneestrol spirite. With the Ihuiyai, RniionKwa, ntul 
probably tho Makalanga, trilics, on girl is only allowed to innriy a luiin 

frtiin the kreal of tho volumfin woiuau who initiateil her. Neeillras Ut say. the 
jiowcr of the «ld Uihtuitln wonicu was very strong and harmfuL Nativee deny, 
howevoTp thilt tliift the puiBt4>ui now. 

11. Oepkals,— rnu/ iy have henrd of nu oideab aiiioug&t the 

Amandebele'. hut they ore common ainunget all the trilies of MiuihiinahinJ, ami 
tliere are Beverid diflbreiU trials. Onp-J/’fcy«^b the greatest triid of all. and is 
used wliere a person has been siuelt out os a witch and m Uniiiig (tuweil tho 

death of people or animals. 

The iTifttti ia a iiuxiovts mixture made from tlio castor oil beau, and inixeci 
with Bonie <lruy supplitsd by the witchdoctor wlio did the BinolUog out. 
doctor has bis own favourite drug, and very few of them are kiiowu to the ordbaty 
niitiv<v hut I know that the exoreinont of tlm iiyeim forma a portion of the 
mixture in all casea. The victim ia taken close to a atiwimi neur or at tho kmal 
of the ijorson w'honi he ot she (muaUy she) ia siippoaed to have liewitchod ami 
killdh Site is then made to aland in a stooping position, and tho doctor pours tho 
mixture into ft wooden tUsb, wliich U held by ihu jum or nephew of the oiicufied to 
her Uiia, ami she Inia to drink until sho vomits or purges- H the foniier then »lie 
is itmoceiit, if the latter, guilty. many aa twenty plates full are given. There 
was tt case in which n women was made to drink twenty-four plates full of the 
uiixtm'e; slie wmiied reijentcdly, hot thi! witchdoctor said her evil spirit was 
strong and continued the doses, until r,lie result that at llm twenty-fmirlh pkudul 
shc'putger] oud was procldim&l guilty, Tiic woiiiftn, not lliinking she hail had a 
fair triid, went to a uiagiatralc or Native Commisstoner, ami, nccelless to say, the 
parties c^cerneil along with the witchdoctor were pimished. The above trial w 
similar to the pointui trial of West nud Central Africa, iSre !t22, //o/ub, vol. ii, a 
siretlor ordeal is descrilwrl Hinongst the IhinUne.) 

Bi,iNnff Watet Tnid (-ViyiJlisn).—This trial U used io coses of thoft. As 
usual, the witchdoclor b fimt etmsnlted, ami whoi he has found the victim, the 
person who has lost gooila or grain proceeds to tho victim's kraal with a hniae ring 
or hoe, and simply f-ays da i’K I wiioll you out. A meeting of tho headmen 

IB then callerl and the ooensed is given the chouce of going tlirough llic trial by 
ordenl of the iioiling pot, or of jiftymg ikiuagcs. If ho ©lects to go ihrongh the 
trial. « pot is put on the fire three-rinarfors fllled with water and bniught to the 
boil. A whit© stone or brasB ring is then put into the pot and tho accused lias to 
dip his hand and anu into the pot ami take itout. If, when thechief takes hold of 
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tiijs anil when withdif^wn from tho pot^ the skin cornea ofl*, ^hen he is gniltj, hut 
if not, thon innoecnt, I have perBomilly necu a cosa wbc^ not the slightest harm 
ciame to the oconnetl; the water woirf at boiling jioiat when taken from Uie fire, and 
not five f^condd ekpoeil before ttio accused put in his hand, I t^nnot ajoeoiint for 
this tink^ it h true tliut the native have a drug which they pul on their anii 
boforo the trial takes place. It is enough that it mu be ibue, and thetii tnuat he 
flome reason for it I may be elighlly supcratitinnii myaelt hut I om not prepared 
to accept the opinion of a rertnin misaionaiji who, wJien I tokl him of iliia, 
infomiefl mo that he list! oko seen it done, and put it down to enpemntunil 
ngency. The above tml h fUjgn tieed Jo coses of mintter}% 

BoiHtiff TriVf/.—'This ia perhinned iii the foUow'ing wnj% Two pots of 

watery one cold mid the otlier killing liot^ are profMueik SLx siuall (lehhles are 
placed in the hoiling water. Tho accused hoB then to take a live fowl end pket? 
im feet in the boiling water ami then in the cold, ff tho feet ate homt it ia 
evidence against the accused, who ia then required to take the pebbles—one at a 
time—aut of the hoi wo ter and place thoiii in the cold water. The whole Imnd 
ft lid wrist are immersed in the process, and if tlie ftccuserl becomes ecaldetl hie 


guilt is oseureA 

Thf ItniHidza cm Fim TruiL —This is not m much practised but wna itsecl in 
eases of ndultcry and theft 

A worn out hoo ia made re^l hot in tha fim and ftccuecrl has to lick it with hia 
toiipe; if the skin comes off he is guilty, if not ho ia innocoDt.^ 

Amri Triht {NoHh^WiSl are no wjichdoctore m the 

neighbourhood of Knaisi (the Ihisori trib 0 )^tbe iiearest hoitiganmngst thn Ba-reuje 
tribe wliero they are caned Tlioy ai^ not known to use bonca^ but cur& 

sickaeas wdth the scales off an animiil with u long tail, which is founil in seclticlctl 
spots after heavy tnins. Tliis animii] they call n-t-aka (the boii^ used by other 
tribes they cull which la lUniost the same m the ^vord ftkt^ln tiseil by the 

^Inkalanga.) It is aupiiosed to come direct from heaven. For this reoaon and 
because it eppeara only after heavy ratn, iU ocalci are snppascd to be an infallible 
cure for iickiiem The scales are stmrig on to a belt and jiassed over the shauldcr 
of ft Bick pemon so fts to come round under the arm on the other stJe. 

Tlie Rev. Father Torrendsaw cm of these animals in the vioiriifcy of Tete. 

Diey aliio liave an uperutici! i^allcd to emeU. to divine. TJiis ia 

<'4rri«l out hy lucana of the haiulk of an or lioe. Thu man win. aiualU rubs 
this handle against the ground, then kmicka on it with hts indent finger juat as we 
knock ftl a door. He then protcuds to h.ar the spirSi^ uilkiog fmm the gi^.iiiid. 
is pi^tised princit«aiy iu coses of aieknesa and coiumun ailmeiito. 

TJiere are dieo throwere at S«na (tn Lite Zambesi 

« "Wb raul in XUapbortu. Hut Chandfinua. ih.. ^ - 

of wlollery, trod niwii rnd hit coiilten. „Lj t. j , etnperor, 

i™ple,fiu- wonii?!! gu b^rfifoc4 Avit hf?t to trv tWr u ^ DbuiAa 

of 1-7 honcoti**, Hurton'i 


GahiiCTT. — 'S'attpf W^Urh/rtiJi sntl in fhwth Afiiea, j6/ 

111 the llev. Father Torrend'a Compiirathr Gi’am-nurr, Ac» on p* 291, there ie 
nn aeeoimt of the witeliil«!tor& of the Midtlle Zntnljesi. 

CoH/mf *4/rjffli,—“ Neither thediviniug tnhlots of the MnHhotm, nor the 
knuckle bonea ul ahwp anil goata seem to be used—tlieir place is token by amnll 
pieces of wood {mpinjitij. some UMtly cut into flhn|!e, anti llifl clawa of the 
tortoise, which are ilividetl into f-iur pieces—the front or tip of the claw being 
halved to make a male aii.l a female piece (wliich are marked on the iimiorsidei and 

in like manner the back," (BrUisA J/rieo, by A. Werner.) 

Dr. I’ocli informctl me tliat at Oaflaiid Sidoni he had seen dtvimng 

iKUiea. Tlie female lone was thinner and inoro oblong tlian the luolu. They were 
iisedhy the Diwlmven of tlicse parts in the same way as the Bantu trilw n.'^oJ 
tlifiiii. First they were rulibud with vmious kinds of nicdicme and then blown up 

tiefoFC being east upon the ground, ... , n 

At ttas and Zimhas he aakcil the Baalunfiii if they had any such tilings as linlh 

roarers. They said no, but they knew vury well what uiw meant, and they could 
make him some if he wauM Uiom- They imM.le him two. 

•■As a preoaiitiou sickness Uie Bushmen carried their modieinal roots 

anti charms strung on a string or a cord of siiiews nml worn aa u necklace. {Th 

jVntm Jiaeejt 0/ Sotitft Afnm, by G. AV. Stow.) 

■■Tlio Bushmen have no idols or lirieatH. They reckon with tlieir doilies 
directly, with charms made of wood, roots, and s, forth, which they wear around 
their iiocka. Vpon the whole the Buabmeti are much leas suiierstitioiis, or ratlier 
their superttitions are less foiitaatic than those of the insgiws generally, ’ (TAe 
Neqro Rttees, by Jerome Dowd.) 

"Like nil South AlricfW nativea, the Sltiiuirwait" (the Beohitano name for 
Bushmen) “are very superetitbiis. Every man carries a set of dollos or chartna, 
consisting of five pieces, wliich are eoiiaultod on eveiy possible occasion. These 
doIloB are composed of two boofa of the wUdclwcBte, two longish pieces of bene or 
horn, and a small bona uf an antelope. To coueuk them, a man cleare a smaU 
plflco on the ground, tbor he lakes them in his haml like dice, uttering some kind 
of invoCAttoii, and then he throws tliom on the ground. From the position of the 
tloUoa hediviuca wliat he want* to know maecohlance wiihrules which are generally 
imderatootl by Ihem* They are remnrkably clever in their prognoslicatiom. 
(From the 0 / th< iie»tik A/rit‘i» Amdatimi /m‘ iftr Aitrunmufiit o/Sciata, 

.Tohatiuesburg. 1904, p. 315.) 

"While we eat down, one nf tlie Masarwas took from his neck four cii nous 
looking pieces of iifory, tlireo triangular iu shape, the fourth long and rather 
pointed at oUhev cmL All four piscos were Hat and had a sort of pattern rudely 
worked upon them. Shaking the ivory piece* in the hollow of his bauda, the 
kfasarwa cast tbem on the gfound, ami after gazing intently for a mouient, ail 
three buret into a torrent of their eitriordiiiary clieking language, juiiuting at the 
aatue time earncatly at ihe lUce, for such T may call tlieiu." (^«tt iti 

Biwthtrit A/nta, by II- A. Drydeii, 2S8.> (See 349, 350. I.) 
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J/ofhuMs.— ' hi e^ch ffltnily lUe almost na hou«ehoM 

giidsL Onp Riak^a^ pniypra tn tliem aui] offers them 

’"By the of Llie ^rifwtio^ fnr^ctiotin conuect Idm niore or lesa wjtti ilm 
worflbip of the good gods, are fonnd soiYeron#. Eirnung whoTti Hahn the 

iiiiikorB of min , ^ * Tho Hottentota oxtrenioly foar Uteir iiioitiiUtionj, and 

attribute to them almost ail tliR laisfortnnes which atrike their jierBons or thdr 
cattle; they have recourse Ut u vast iiumber of amukU and pmcliDOs to protect 
llteuiiwlvis ogainjt them ” {The by A* ile Qnatrefiiges,) 

fjAf i*Ay«>T«w,--Ttie heating m is pmetie^ most pitrely by tho 
Some of the niethoiLF are t he^so :■—Ouppiojj by moiuis of a honi wbuiita end is 
fttopjKKl liy Uw' wax. The bItxMi that iilk the Jiom is thrown to the ground—the 
dEfiCfl^ faUa with iL Coutit4?r-imtatioii; f^iiietinica tlm phyiiciiUt will be content 
with making u iitiniber ot imdaione, chiclty along the legs; on other ftcr^tsions be 
will mb in vogetablo aBhea. 

But a gre^it |jart of the tTr-aitnent is hy olmrnu». Tliia will he mnlerstwii 
when we reniGinber that diseases are Miip|Misod lo bo caused by witoheraft. 

The —“This brings us to s^ieuk of a mum i^^rrible meinlier of the 

kurned pmfession* the soicercrg and dtYiiior^ nr witcb doctor {niiAwiii/o). 
TLq * cup wherewith be divineth ‘ is iyiUi^ , A jioTstui goeo to 

him, anil pats m many questions ae he liko#^ siul ncceiYes aiihwors ... * 


Idle these divitiehi give their iysjjoubo they shake u j^inall goard filled with 
pcbhleSp and inspect pieces uf itickp bones, glass, pottery, etc** ivhich ore in anothfr 
gourd* I hey often give aound advice, nnd tfniv picieiid to get it by this 
iufipcctioii, as it othenvisc might give oflbnce to their dienta'^ iA/rimmt, the 
Bevd. DuQ Macdonahh M.A*, B.D.) 

Tondf}lffnd^ ?']ri Pondolantl I have ecen the diviner place tlie lionee in 
i jmifill sort of calabash which is well aiiaken. llie diviner then ehews some 
merJicine and pufTa on the Iwiiwl After this he throws them on tlie ground as if 
Ihey were dice. The diviner notes carefuLly how iho buzieB lie, and probably 
Llirows tliem a second or third tiiue, till he is eatialieil with the indioiitions ofFered, 


He pretends to tell hy liie way the bemes lie the direction in which the cattle are 
atraying or the aback of the {The AWnfio/ K^p\ Kidci) 

UnjfHtol^nd.—mwrnhi^ ^>oiioa or Tlicse am gencmllv made aniougEi 

the Basuio of the log Imnea mF sheep, baboons, or even o! carnivorous aidmak 
They are usually lie^l together, and by a ^rt of cinmbr motion a« thrown off the 
.... t„ t » il..t ^ ^ ^ J 

.ud a.>« l.»l u™ WUed to tl.. ,,„rai«i„. .f tok p«.,k. TIk. 

'.rrr“' the LLwu™ 

tbev cast op luo oounij m ordi^t* 

.to w»».,K,.*h. «r.!r. “ V 

to .,»ll ««>“ I-'OI®!?, „ )«!«„ to ,toU 

Wry tkfUMi he f.»l» ami tliou b« i„« , ®*^*«*'- 

person, siipifoaing it b a cow of ajnemn^ ^ that the oeciwed 

'Uronger medicine. 





fiittiMr, fV. XX.\!,Vi ItlOft, t*faif XLrll, 
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MLSCELLANEA. 

I'ROCETiOnfOS OF THE ROYAL AXTHBOPOLOSICiVL INSTCTUTi, 1909. 

/anmri/ 2tilh, 1909. 

Annual General Meeting; (we pnge 1). 

Ftinvtxrv WA, 1900. 

OrtlJnaTy ileeting. Pwf. W. RmOKW’AT, Pnwi<lrot, in ihc elmir. 

The oloction wKa juiHDimced Dr+ W* H. Biw>Ai>* iless^B. C, O* Blaguks^ A. 
Broxtx, .1. r*. COPLAXU, P. H. ILittwHiD, A. R IVUKSIIT and Maijk irvii.wiJiAJ> Dix% 
m OitlinaiT FbUowi of the IisfltitiiUf- 

TIio Itev, J. W* Hayes n paper on Ihjnebole®, illiuttnted hy buttom ^imen 

iP- 

'fhe p^per wA* diMnascd by Measfw. C** N* CufT^ Mif.LEH CiiBisT^* Regutal^ 
A, Skith, Su> JticuAHU Mautis, Messrs, W. J. t;aE.\THEED. H> C. VtsicK, F* W, 
rtKACMi, e SALAJLiy. H. N. HvTCinssox, S. ll. Warren and Mr, Hay»» 

replied. 

ffbruar^ 23itf| 1909- 

Ordinary Meeiing. Prof. W. Riooewav, rrctulont, in the cHair. 

The election was announced of Messrs. > D* BOWDES", A- B. CooK, and J. U. 
MarekaU. aa Ordinacr Fallows of the Instituta. 

Dr. W. Aaujn Stukos. M.V,0„ reada paper on “Man and ihe Glaewl Period,” 

ninsinited Ity apociinetia. . , . „ ,, , 

The paper was diacvuwil by Prof. Boyp D-iWETtS and &r Hesbv Bowoiitii, and 

Dr. Snntus ropited. 

J/enA OiA. 1900. 

Ordinary Mooting. Mr. Hjlsby Past Presiduntt in ^Iw 

Tlio eUictioit was annoiuical of M««ra. R HlWJlXft, R Xtt^ou.s and the Bev, K. 

Slinril, as Ordiiiary Fellows of the IiiatiuiUf. 

The Tbeasiuies ga''o nn esliibition of now instniinenu tor raoastiring stature. 

Sir Henkv Howortii, oh the invitatiop ol the CnAllutA}?, haring tahen the 
chair * 

Dr. C. O, SBi.UiHANS rsatJ a paper on the Veddae, illiiatnitod by lantern slides and 

snecitncna. , . 

The wper was discussed by Prof, Rovb DawkinSj Dr. Rivebs, Dr. Hilrburgji, 

Mr. SjinjKTiiwAiTEi Dr. CAUt’liEtJ.t Mr. hKXAT and the Ck A IRMAS and Dr. Selirm.ucs 
replied. 
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Ordinary Jfecting. On tlie motLoti of tha Trcajmtier, pKif, BoTP OAWKlsa, F.ILS.^ 
took tho chnir* 

TTio election ivna niinoiuiccd of Mr, AnnAnAna at an Orfinitry Folbir of 1 I 10 
tiutlmte 

Miw X. F. LiiY^yiD eichibit^ a collectioti of impleioenta of **tho older aeri^^ 
from Ireland^ and illuatrated her retnarka with Luitern a] idea <30fl .V(tm tm M). 

The paper iFA» flueuMed by Dr. CoB>’iB, ilr. Warren, Mr. Beadea, Mr. VtsiCK 
nnil the CfUnUIAN. 

The Tbrar^REII haring taken the chair. 

The Her. Dr. Brown gave a paper on Mclanaiiniu atic) Folymsimii. 


Afrit 20/A, 1009, 

Orclirittry Meeting. FW. W. BiwewaTi Preeident, is the chair. 

At.TER ilcC'J.iNTOCK gave a lecture on the Blockfoot Xudiane^ iUuetrated by 
Inntem elides. 

At the request of the PiutsatEXT, llis Excellency the Aherjcan 
proposed a a’ote of ihaiiks to the teclnror. 


Afas 4th, l^D, 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. J, Gray, Treasurer, in the cbaiT. 

The election wa# announced of Mr. Hrnest Bl.tt(!< as on Ordinary Fellow of the 
Institute. 


Mr. A. L. Leu'is read n « Koto on a Stone on the Rock of CHhcl," iiliHtmted by 
lantern aUdeo (see d/iia, 1909,107). 

Tho communication woa djscowed by Mr. MRftlVAi.B, Mr, Parktn, Mr. HaYEs, 
Mr. SMURTRWAmt and Prof. Bovn D.tWJvJNii. 

Mr. A. L. Lcwla mwl a pajier on " Some IrUh Stone Cml« - illnetmtod hykntom 
slidw (p. 617). 

« «» dUj»«d ly I^f. Boro DA..-imrs, Mr. T. BlOE IIOUIB. 

Mr. SllrETioTAn^ Mr. Yot-rerv Ur. S«m» Joeb, Mr. Paecvst, Mr. Haym end 
the CHAIRMAN, Mr. lEW'tsi replied. 


ifdf iBlh, 1B09. 

OtdWrj- Prot. W. IUoowav, Preitot. |„ 

W. » .doot . Khom. for th. 

Affilwtiwi of Amhropologiciil Societjw At the t ^ ^ \ , 1 

lor .hi. porpoM »«^by U«, SK-.n.;;; ' ."J th, n.. By.L», drolted 

Ih. p.,.r dUo-oa hy SrZrxt 


Jvm 8tt, 1909, 

Ordi^^- Meeting Mr. J. Gray, Treasurer, m ihs 
The TnEAat'RRH exhibited a aedei o( .liA... «ot « 
in France. Paliwlithic akulla lately ducovend 

The exhibit wae diaciuactl bv* Pr»l Rrovr, fy 

Mr, SjACRTHWAtTE. * Ai^KiNn, Dr. Wrecbt, Mr. Passyx and 
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Dr, Kkjth »adn paper on « Prolufllorie iluniAii Henwins" from various part* of 

Engbnd, illartratod by apediuerji. , . , , 

Mr. Neit, B.VVSI5S cxbibitwl a Virim of fliut iinplemciJte fotiiui wt Anglesey in 

association with some of the skulls exhibit®! by Di*. Kkitu. 

The paper waa diwuased Prof. BOYD DaWKJSS. Mr. PAItSOSft, Dr. llltlOlIT and 

Mr. Guay, and Dr. Keith replied. 


June 39/A, 1909. 

Oniinary Meeting. Prof. W. KlDOEtt ATr, President, io the chair. 

The election was aootninced of Mr. W, BahkaKI*. Mr. A. M. BtACKSlAX, Ke\, S, * . 
DORN.VX. .Mr. A. M. Hocaht, Mr. H. Myers mid Cairtain SpexckR as Ordinary teUgwe 

of the Instituto. n . n •» . 

The President wferrod to the death of Prof. D. J. Cf.sNixoiUit, P.»st President, 

and paid a tiihiito to his memory. - . » i n 

Mr. A. R Brown rend a paper on <*Tho SodoJ Orgnnisntion of the Anihunanese. 

The pvMf wfl* discuswd by the PjiEsroE.vr, Dr. Bjvehs, Prof, voN UtscHAN, S r. 
GOMME. ilr. Lsorti^ Dr. Wrioht, Mr. Bay and Mr. P.tBKTS,*«ul Mr, Bhoiyx replied. 


iVtfrtJJii&rt' 1&09. 

Ordioaty Meeting. Prof. Ridcfwat, Prosideni, io the choir. 

The election was aiiiifHmcefl oi thu MaWfrEt? of BtULiVE^'i Mesim W* Browns, 
T Daiaen, P, Extwistja, D- >Su-\da», G. F. iIoiK»>ON, the Bov. J. K. MAcGB«wit, 
Major Mbuion, Jiaior Roiiertso.n Milne, -Mr. J, W. Page, Prof. C, d. Iattiw, 
Messrs. R. QdinsEU, S. SlefWu mid Dr. SveakmAS as Ordinary l-eUow* of the 

^'^'^Mr F. G. Parsons, FJI.C.S., rend a paper oo the BoihwcU Crania, illustrated by 

pawr was dMcttsaed by Dr. Ketth, Dr. Gladstosb, Dr. Surursall, Dr. Whiuiit, 
Prof. Tbake, the Vicar of UonrtV'Em the TaiusuiutR. and tho PAESiD*.Nt, and 

hir. Pahsoss replied. 

A'eirinisr .^WA, 1909. 

Ordinarv* Meeting. Dr. A- C. Haddon, F.R.S., Past Premdent, in the ch«r. 

The ol^ion was aiioounewl of JfossM. E. DayrklI, W. ilARIl and D. M RiQirr as 

OrtiiliJiiT Follows of the Itistitutc- „ ^ 

'rbe Kev K. A. Qatty read & jwipor hj bimsoU and Canon GKtBNWCit* on tho 

« Pit Dwcllinlpi of Holderoc®," illustrated by spiarimona ami lantern slide*. 

The paper was iliscuBscd by Prof. Boyd DAWKi.va, .Mr. Lmvts, Mr. Routlhwe, 
Dr. Wrku^V Mr. \Vabhe.v, the CuairmaN. Mr. Reader, Mr. SsmimiWATTE, and Mr. 

^^^IrrclS Mhibiwd a stone knife of comparativoly modem date from the Shetland 
Islands. 


iMttmber U/A 1909. 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. Henry Balfour, Past Prmident, in the chair. 

The election was mniotificeti of Messrs. E. H- CllOLXELRY siid K. EL ^ LLLlAltSON 

os Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. t r» n 

The Ceairsian onnounced that the President had appointod Messrs. R. EL Pyk 

and O. M. Dalton as Auditors of the Institute's accounts. 
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Mr. L Tufll>AV rc4c{ » paper AtvtitJeil “ Xot^ ot u receriL HtihjKigmpbkul E^p^dkioii 
in the Congo Free Stiitej" illiistMcid hy Ijuit-crji sHdui* j|3£tjiii€J;i;s mid wm^r eolottr 
sketches. 

The paper wns hy l>r. HAyDON> Mr, Joycte; Mr, Hornxw^ Dr, 

Khitit, Mr. Hoijhqn, Mr. 1 >altx)X, itr. Dr, CAitrnmJ^ Mm WEH>;Eri Biid the 

CtiAiR^Y, ami ilr. Torhay rtjpliwL 


ROCK PICTURES IK KORTH KORDOPAK. 

Ii\ H- A, MadMjchaei,,^ DepiUr Itutpoctor^ Surlmi Crovonimniit. 

Dt niSfj n *** hortlicm KortJofan In 1&U9, I foiiitcl 4 <ioio rock ptet tires wbkb 
dcMno descriptiou. Unforttniately tojr attempt# to photograph thcjn provwl abotthet 
ftotl T can only »tiljjoiii triuiiigd of the eopi^i which I niaile oii the spur in pencil. 
Though I took what cam t coiilil to reprosorot eacset proportioiw* I am conaoioiui of the 
^ery iiii^tiaraotoi^' nature ol ^ch rough worki. 

The Rgiiree chosen fof copjriiig were thoeo (iiat were iinist ilistiiikil, hut all twl 
suffered freiu time nml exposure Bntl were wholly or {ijutiall.v iiKlwtiiJCt: 

The most usefn] tuethotl of trealhig the subject will bo to eoninare these ilmwings 
wtth those desorilwl by MM. numaml. CnrettfrBoiivet, etc., nml to leave the nucetioM 
of their origin to the rcstlor. 

The main sites ou which the pictures occur nro two i-^Firstly, nt Jolml Haniiui, « 
rwky thjiui of hmssomeO^ uOIndim north of Bora ana nljoui U5 miles \r.fiW. of 
Omdurmnu, mbahit^A hy a mixture of Amb m,d hWk (pnibiibJy Xubs) poMiblv s□pc^ 

i Ul trf GoldmO Bl«ut M mHos EXE of Toga in %V«tcm Kordofan, in n« 

Zlt aTi- T. r-r the nmeteonth cm. hire by the 

ILimw Afiilw, and still irubin their trituil LoiaiUnriia 

iuicj 1 )| Iflievi!, been previously nutieixi by Kuropeann 

Aa the lifting J+ Afdrit ^ujie^Ui.. the nkiiipemt ei 

in their origin, and f nm loKmi LhLnJT 

Arab, to visit the spotj persoimlJv T f™."!? t'xprossmi by the 

J. Hurnai or J. Afirit, ' ^ 

flriTi,'’' ““ ■•»««*»!- 

(1) A highly Eulih^ wurk »QUiewhjii e n- 

M. nemnuU in his article enritlod’^^ *?"*"“* '? 

touii«t)du N’orrl rlo I'Afritiufl m '*®”‘** (Hftdimt Mek- 

^ It spwmletnont du h region triii Sakb" 

• V*gu«3 UmUtiuu. exUnt say that a certain 

J, H a rlir i, but nnthinf ilvtlnlii y kcuwii of tb '• ahu tlouaiia " once at 

part age that may bt foami [„ jj, Kwiiofan ^uftbej* {leopte to whom any kHcs ef a 

they inrimle “abn Qwimii,* fndqdwt bv Merited ta the Anag. Whether 

Altuahicni to tliaui \a tiiwtramire^. Xemoim dUtiiicl, is not clean 

ttudof thewvatitb esnluty they bsam^ ^ hutariq^ ihow that aboat the 

the Kile, and the aDuaion may well trtat* to Jm ^ 

rain atni the aeiglibourlng hilta 







riEi. 


Mi-kL .Cjtm. isr l£B» piQSffcST- 


rjo. 1.—i. muwUm, lif aiid rmimst. J’ABTtT 
i>£]LITEaAY«D flY KAim 


wttL 3,-^. aaiiLAJiHJ. EJSD piaiiKStT. rA»T €r ricitncc 
0»i,T IMTHOBfi^ieU AA FT Ifl IBRTTTtl'AL wmi OTJtKfifi, 

iDccirr rofi sdivu). 






ruf, 4^^ auahJIbiii. bUD 


Ytu* 6.—^* aitALiitii, ftiP lrlO-MP^^Y- 


FJfl. a—J, $[Ut^lll. ItKIi PIGMESST. 
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{L’Atiihrfftotogit^ vtpL xii, ISOt), u prehiatwif; i.e^ tbcj tre of h 
tfupertar worlcmamhip iui<i fiiU of Ufe and movotu^iit, Tlio figuna rspre* 
wdukI iin} njcti on boiwboclc, gtutLETesi and byotm#, Hioro Jire only soint 




bulf R Koro figitriM bi atl, and they are ujuju the (ace of n d&ntlug fork 
Itinnuig a port of ibo ride and itmf of o shibII open cavA, sonui 30 Ie*t 
Y ia * tseap of botiMew of granite known m J. Sbnliiehi Some of the 
guree ant in red, and aome in wliite, pigmetit j the use of the former 



■uti) isrermjfct 





ccilpur swmit cnmmoit Co the w'ltDte of AfricA from Cops Colony to Lbc 
AloditotmncAn;, hut ! no mention of tho kttcr. Koties of Cbef^ 

ure gmvwL 

(i?} Tho second group almost oiactly cormspODds to the eomnioii ■^Lihyo- 
IkTlwr " rock |)kturcs found over Lho grcaior part of North Alrim iintl 
the Tiwarek counir)* and doMrllxKlp hy M, Planiand ui voL riW 
nf ('‘^Xote^ wnr deux *pivrroa . * 



no. ft—Miwnni- mti finmpst, VAOitiJ ^sd j2^tPinr«stTT, 
APOtTT I 



Win. law. EAft^ndt- 

RiUI fiPVX^T. 

rAOEo niiiiiffixos* 


no. n.w. KAJiantfu 

Itwi KOHBSTT. 
FADED AND f H DIUTI ?rCf. 


prevonwit d’El BDd] Mimouii rigicn de Figuig (Sud OrMRajL** TJio 
worfcnnnJiliip » ^ory «>ngh ajid inortistit, Had fiuggwta imitation of tboeo 
at J. SlwUiialii. Thoy aJO fln tto rocl of a aiimll cave at the fool of a hill 
called J. Kurahifll 'fho figures jwrtrayed are mounted nion (intl cnmoli. 
All tbu work it in rc^l pigment luid b (junt Atid indotomiinuto. 

(3> The thinl group U very rongldj- chipped on hinipa of granite thiit lie 
atrewn on the lide of n hill eallrtl J. Kvrkeili. The motbod of chipping 
ULir have Wn the n-’inie fi» thut ikawHItetl by MM. f'unthvliouviet and 

Vi>K XXXIX. ’ T 



m 





na. 1 ^—J, KAtWliffL. Rta PJOMK!fT. J^ADJCD iSfH tSDJsn^Ctl 


Keavill ill paeinM gminjoe dc Siaro at de Vkk^ tfehl (SoiimlV' wfc 
voL xvii (1006) wf VAnlhttytolQ^t. So colounng l)«en utttmpto^l, 
and otkly unimaTfl an^ repirsenibeft. 



na. IBs—J. vtrnsjttt.jH initf*fa$» anA^rriL 



fin- 1<L j, lomiitfLA, ariirtn db^^tnip 


f niiPi ?,.,ut,, E»45rftvi 
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wmJ Uic LutuJiri figure ffnind ip South Aftica," by L. Pdriiiguey in ihe 
Tn^Mtfiumy 0 / M/ Sl. Jfiimn PAihwtp&i&jt SoH^^ yoL pari 4 ). 



Tlio t]i4itAnco lietwuflp J. J. Bhpy^hv Karah^b Kiirkeib ia Piily a imlo or twp^ 
all 1»ebg in iho Uari^ raiiga, 

Tho pictiirrA at J, Aiiirft ar^ in bbekiih pigmifrii mill ou aliiiiyag fa^ of an 
pverhiuiging roiik lome 15 ioti up in a htap of bouldurj almcwt exacbty like that pictureti 
by -M M* CarettU'Bcipveti and Neuritto in tlm attirln aHuded to ahovt, Tlie Tooii i^airy 
ahirfds hete. Both at Haraaa and J* AfiSrit thu figiime nr« of an i;x^ifknfcly t^oiivuij- 
tiortzdfrcd tjT>c of pietogniphy* 



yoT ts ouTLiiJta set m siuo u tira . 
aJtoirr 10 K 10 

It i» hotabb that VtqL Gautier (fide hh ** Gravursa lliipettn^ Bud Oraiialfiie^ ot 
Saharknni^a^ ip voL xv, IfiOl) found at Aiii Sefta in the lupighbniir. 

hood of lAtuiki- rock pictunM jtut eueh conica] iiircidar tuniuli of aumti^ sui dci edit oW 
at J* llarnfii; I toidd, however, fiiiil nothing iiinbr the fton«, nlthuugh I erxeavated 
some 7 or 8 feet dnwiL 

'fhefit are no jjiecriptiopn or hiorogfyphici that. 1 emihl find at ctllier d. HiiraKfl or 
at J. AfujriU 








m 



Fiq. lev—J. ATAuIt. 
cm DtAcieiSH PiQmwr^ 
IM aiUJoPlfTTM. 

Aftotrr 4x4 i^fciiBL 
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rlo. IS*.—J, AWAl^h. flAfcX on 
nui-ciciaq rioKjEXT. ts flTwiycTrrric. 

eiiKi A—ft Anoirr ^ ^ 

0—ft ABoOT ^ iS4<rrns. 
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Enphiratca, Eicavalion, Exeavadoii#* 
Favershamt FibulWj Figuriiics^ Fisb+ 
Flint, Fort id lio«p Fomin, Fraktin, 
Frieze, Gable, Gadta, Ginintctrie, 
lUenduii, Grnrnideii, GfKOgo, Griiijo'a 
flaJyiS* Haraistb, Haiigronn'* 
SViHMl Jlnstmgflp Ufttti, Uioroglyph*, 

IJittiio, Hitdt^ Biiyiik, IconiuiBp 

Ilghin, tmpknwMiUp Iiirtian, Irobmd, 
IrbU. Irai AgCp Iron, hTia. JerablOiv 
Kau^riyeb, Ivanmmn, Kftrnakj Kheui^ 
wr, KilnJi, Kinip Eiteban Mirblon, 
Kimp imU Kiiockflhup Kdcp&wo, 
Kninmiikh, Owdliiigs, 

Lame, Liniinaryp Loiighcrefr, Lmigli 
tfur, Ij^ngh IjAToe, Lucun» Maeodon, 
hf Manitoba, MamaliT Martiiiaell, 

MegoIiUiiCj Mcqiphiih Meeaiiiii^ Mexico, 
^luckmuiire, ilyceiwe, KatikratM, 


Novakclici'p New Jlmn^n-k-k, Khmt 
O miigtf, Nigd^ilip Nnbiaii, Kuraghi, 
0am, Obaiirliao^ Ogam^ OUhsi, Ontano, 
Orientatioitit PUlactv Palueijlitbit^ Pbry- 
gin, Picks Picks, Pib Pwolluigs, 
Kllnjii, Piunt^u^l, Pottery, Pygmy* 
liameBcs, ItasebAiu, lialhitiulki^, Hh4!e* 
unn^ Bhogtimi, lling^ K^klmrton^Ktdl 
lifchp Ikinmii, l£oia, Busblights, #Sak- 
jegenii, Sand,. 

Sandiniev Script, Seeds, Shank- 

bridgo, ^ilo, SiiijurH, SlatiMp Sli'eve-na- 
Boley* Hinynia, Soiunlilarid, Somenwit- 
ehire, SoiiterraiiiJi, Btnnip* Stanton 
Drew^ Stojiti Agee* Stotio Grclosi 
Stonehmige, Stone Itnpleriicisti* Tali- 
letA, Talent, TaTenahoney, Tormniarei 
Thelios, ThuriiigiVi, TiJbtirvi Tiryiis, 
Trngedy, Troy Wosghti* Tumult 
Tunny, Tyana, Ulster, Urn, Weighty 
WeigbtSp AVcll, \niilc Ikitrow, 
Wick Borrow WorloAup*, Yiisili Kaia, 
Zeabiidp Pinilaibwo, 

Anlgliiaa, loatelmin, 225. 

Arga^un^ Jlittite luotiiitneiiUi, i}± 

Argentine, Pottery', 48, 

Artncninnt in Crete, (172), 

Armbta, BoDgaln^ 99. 

Anna and AccontrenienU ef the ancient 
watriors at Cbicben Una, 112 (3SS)- 

Anue, dttl^ iiip 528. 

xVrmtiim ware, Oere, U. 

Arrotr-Ueadif, i^niarkal]le,onrl Difiunutive 
Bron^ ImpIcEuent, 21. 

ArrnwSyp fl ; Aebipeta, 40; E'uisoa for, 
41. 

Art, Now 324; doeomtJvo* Now 

Guinea, 259. 

Attifieiol UoformwiimiL, Crote, 92(li2). 

Amnta, 14. 

Aryan namea of Mitozii goda, 413. 

Asenga, 35, 39* 40. 

Asbl^y, T>, and Poet, T. K., Booaarcli&t 
iu iho MaUooo ThIimlIh Lii mceiit yearo* 
112(190), 

Asia* Inhabitant! of Ceiitrml and Southortu 

299. n/^ Afghan, Albintan, 

Aleppo. Amurri, ArutoHa, ArgimiSs 
ArmoniatLS, Awyriati, Babylonian, 
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llliittiu, iiO{gh:tt Koi, itomLV, Btirniei, 
IHpptMlocia, Ombeuish, Cej'lod, 
Comana, Derendoh, Bkrek, Kniir 
Gbiis, Eiipbratts, Pruktiii, 

Jlanuch. Ibitti, Hktites, 
Iluyitk, Ttt>iiiiiai, llghin, Tiiiliii, Iniliafi, 
IviTA Kiusiuiyob^ KwnUDau, 

Khntti, libeta, KhoraMti, Kiiki, 
Etnnmukb, Iiuahai, Maktin, Mulay, 
.Malny«L\ Marusk McsH)fir>uuaw, 
Mttatii, KiipAltMC) Xcvahober^ Nicolnrt 
Nigdt^b, Onuig Daratj Perak, I’oTaisi, 
Hifygiit, Ka« cl'Ain, Hiikui, J$ekjcgeuxi, 
fkrtnong, Semitic, Siiibnlese, Sinjerli, 
Siurriui, Tibetan, Tidim^ Tyniin, IJlii 
J’1iui,Vedcla8, Y^isili Rain. 

AiiquUh, Rt liud. II H., Ibsjdy H) 
Deputulioii on Imperial Biireatii of 
AutUrnpoIng)', 65 

Acucmbly, trilial, Bcewfuia ijiuiatiott, 32D, 
A»«>ciHtt!d 17S. 

Aflayriait wdgbti;, 13. 

Aiitcm, W, U., The Inrost Tabu, 951 
Sbinta (nrp.), 0. 

Astrology, 60 (95). 

A»trunoiny, Itatigaln, 41". 

Atkineou, Mr., on Exogamy, 78. 

Ailat!, 91 (155), 

Atoiiga, 33, 38^ 39, 40, 

Aninibnka, 38, 30, 40, 

Augury, AraiiMim, 364, 363 j from 
fowl*, atgeshn, 189; Bangala, 450. 
Atutmbula, klaluysta tuirl tlio Pokgic 
Arcbipetngoci (#•«.), 44* 

Aiutmlm, Hie Amiula iiiul LuHtln. 
Staminc, (re*.), X4, 23; kngiiAgoa, 43, 
I3T; laairkp, 66} North, NgoJok 
Wniiggar Ijiugimge, 137; Tolemwin, 
2. Sm nZai jUi'h«Hngn, All Father, 
Altjirn, Amnta, aiiame, Clmringa, 
Uicri, Uaaoii. Grammar, Group Maf. 
riago, Lang, Language*, Luritja, 
Mathew, ScAndertbal, Seadence, 
NgolokAYangjpur, Pliratriea, pfeg- 
nancy, tjuceti^il, liay, Ueligfoo, 
lUiib, Strehlow, 8\ipretue Jfcinig' 
Torres Strait*, Totemiam, Voeabulary.' 

Analraliau Alwripnea, Bdiej, 
qI tb^r 36. 


AuHtnlbu comiMfisou witii Scjiadortliiil 

-m. 

Armtrjdiiiu HuP$iiih 1 sShdtcns, 27. 
Avijlitry Htont? Virch^ Eitsivsitiiiii of^ 

m im^ 

Avfiiduic!^ of niotb^r-io-liiw, BAngnK 
4d$ I ri4mc, -i^Oa 

AweTidMi, :t5. SO. 

Awi^ 35, m, 40, 

Batig^K 12S. 

Aynciv ^0 ; krlLijiir»t:ti±r of| 33. 

Aymtuiii IkiliviX 72. 


K 

Ikbyloiitiii weiglit etnuibrrb, 12. 
Baebdor batiEM, Kuki Luibiiii 374. 

Btw, \0nj wcirk erf, 

tkignrtiLn, nl homo &8. 

Kotua i}u tiiL% 18]. 

14. 

B«keiiOj Hritrf fiotps on tliL^^p 70. 
tki-Kulm, ctirv(?4l 1; Cultura* 1 (2)* 
Ilulkiiiiflp jiitc! dwdliuga in 24, 
BalUiK Motiuriirgnu, 86. 

BiilUrd^ Mr.t uii Detiuholrs^ 68. 
t^dlygnujieyi 224. 

fkiUyniartm^ toitUrmimi 222. 
fkiltynciiuooa, Circles, 52L 
Bamkr CuU d tbu Kandvnji Siiiii4dofrc+ 
77. 

B^igiklu of this Upper Congo VjJlci'. 

AotbrofNil^eal hotwou the, 416. 
Eknkjv^ laktJiLi, no evicUftiets of totcmkvi 
nir 173; Piichliog kiuT^^ 105. 

BiijsoUi pt4>pla^ h^hhig, 127, 

Burk, chewing for fcflL, 

230; elotUj Butigtilai 104^ ahdtersi 
Auarmlk, 37* 

Harrow on Cbupci Catii Bren, CamwiJl, 
Ks^caT&tioii iif^ 87 f IVhitftj 26, Wickj 
cxcKvtLtioi] of, 24. 

Barter^ 37. 

Baakctry, Baugnla, 104. 

BiMikeu, Qdi, IhuignJii, lifi. 

Ebtauku [Hjupie, fishing 127. 
liMungtf, Lw (ntr,), 93. 

Ikuhing after drciunctaiini, Bagcabii, 187. 

*) 





Ititvurk, ujiUuvjjoiojjv', 59 

liwulri, 192. ^ 

llsjur, rwjxigiuiiH'is of wi^ukju to, 

181 . 

Hoirrli, Bang^lii, 5)9, 429; KoiKii, 32 fJ, 

Kjiitvor, a*! imit of exchange, 14, 

Bochnaiiai set Ueewaao. 
fteewan.*!, luigratioii of, 642; Xoies on 
Lhi] 111 it in Lion Ccr«nii>iH(» of tin-, 228. 
Jliidtloe, Dr., ipfi Oottcr’a Utotum, 207; 

legmen trttiini luetLotlis, 63. 

Ikvch, >1. W. if., The Tttlgng diali.'ct.'i ttf 
Itonico (Mr.), 93. 

Boer, Anticskopw, 343, 

Beer drinking, liagBshu, 18T. 
iioor, flacfiSco of, iioiith Afriu.i, 662. 
BeosLitig#, CofT, dmiik hy nwpliytc*, 
Bocmuia, 244. 

Bebr, voii, Motrificho Stiidiuu an IB2 
Otiaurlioiiachtitleln (Mr,), 39. 

Baliefa ntnl Customn of tho AuaLmliau 
Aborigitnes, 86. 
ilcliofa, Some Dorolnv lOL 
Itellows, i{4iiig;tlu, 109, 

Balia, Itig, Bageahii, 190. 

Bc’lta, BaiignU, lOO. 

Beiiingtoa, Dr, tt. C,, Death of, iOO. 

Bminott, Mr. F, J., on chalk mino*, 74. 
BoituoatJi, fiiUigttU, 426, 427. 

Bari-lwri, Medicine tor, Tibetan, 394. 
BoUruthnl, Itnigala, 440. 

Blmtia .kmtiletii tuiil Folk-mL'iliciin)*, »36. 
Bibliogropliy of C<ingo Luigiuigea {rrr.), 

38. 

Biiiuinlera Grotip, phyaicaJ cbaractors, 

Now Ouin«.t, 261. 

Bifil And Scam, Zimbabwe, 613. 

Birtl siiporstitioiis, ScaJth Afriim, 334.^ 

Binre hisatl dorivatives, Xow GniiiOA 
cHiioo ornament, 16, 

Bink Sacred. Sooth Afric.!, 643. 

Birth nmnlet, Fox as a, 4, 

Birtli, Beliefs conwrniijg, 173, 174. 

Birth Cnstoros, Aratreano. 330; Ssgeshii, I 
184; Bohono, 70(118); Batigalu, 47, 

44.3. 444, 436; Liuhai, 391 ; Munte- 
iiogro, 94. 

Blackfuot medical priesthowl, 99 (176), 
llEaekiusti, A. M., The fox ai s htrth I 
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ajijiilut, 4j The ]i!*rrit)gt) stirrer as an 
Egyi)tum hieruglyjih, 96. 

SlackmoTc, Dr,, and Dewliab SoUths, 
68 . 

Blaokamith, Bmignla, 422. 

Blake, Mr., on Detioholes, 38- 

Blondo type, Slirultull on oBiict of urban 
life gn, IS (50), 

Blood BrolherlifXMl. Ikingala, 144, 447, 

UlfKKl-^iniwitig from cattle, Bageshii. 
192. 

Slood'Catiug, Sigeebi, 192; Bangala, 
117. 

Blooil-fciid, Bageshn, 194; Ifcingala, 430; 
Mouteuegro, 89, 91. 

Blood-leUing, Saagula, 102. 

lllood-noktioitAhip^ Muntouegrn, 88 if. 

Siow pipes^ 113. 

Bbimcobacti^e ClassiScathin of Man, 280. 

Haas, F., Hthnolugical pr<pblenis of 
Canada, 99 (173), 

Bodmin Moor d re lea, <126. 

Bofly, amnnting, Sniigala, 98; plangcr of 
nratking over a deatl, South .kirtco, 
53U; .Measurement*, ISn Plus, 147, 
133 ; Fpiiatiiig, Araurariu, 361, 
llagcshii, 185, B.'mgala, lOO. 4.6G, 
Beawntia nfloph^’tes, 234, 342, at 

iiKiuniiiPg, ttangaU, 451, 

Boglins Koi, 409, 412, 413; aost of 
flittito confederacy, 410. 

Bolirin, Anthropology of, 73. 

Bolehi tribe, Hongnla, 435, 436. 

Bomuna tribe, Barigala, 4 36. 

Bono throwers, South Africa, 5.5T ff, 
551. 

Bono throwing, South Africa, &S0 If; 
manner, South Africa, 637, 549. 

Bpmes, found in Denchal^*, 74. 

Bunce, throwing, 668; Bastui tribe, HTtd 
kitifls of, South Africa, 5,47 B; imtrka 
on, Booth Africa, 642, 543, 357; 
Mosai'irn, 657 j names of, South 
Afrioit, 539, n42> 643; purpoaos of, 
551 If. 341 i nsad^g of. South Afrios, 
541, .542, 543, 544, 546, 517. 

Btirlase, on Irish Stone Circles, 617, 

Borneo, the Tidong dialeeta ol (Mr,), 93. 

Jipf li/nffi/fOitit tlate of, 67. 
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Baiigaiiivillliit on IskiMb 

c^ocs, !}0G« 

tkiQinJArie*, Bmigdrtt ; D^nftole*, Ci*. 

chatiDB, 129, 

Ik»«-«, Adupcto, 40, 

Iton’itrliig, ntsnulaetnrv, Aeliijwla, 40. 
Bo^es. clijirro, Tibvtan, 3ii!< IT 
Bnic«1e(e, Itugi^hu, 10], 19:>. 
Bnifihycuphiilic nicd of Europe, ongbi, 
2110, 

Braohyccpbly in ctiiira] Plurupe, an?; 
Mttuiiin. 249 j ^tonlenegiti, 29S; Jiwii- 
aerlaiut, 298 j Toire* StruJtg, 262. 
Hhias, ringB, Hitngalo, 107 ; ortiaioeiita, 
itangsta, 99. 
llrea«1, AraucAno, 242. 

firunchloy, on Soiomou lelantla caiioea, 
206. 

Broloii, A. C,, Amui aiul ^Vceuutromcnts 
of Uie Ancient Warriors at (.Ihidien 
It2a, 112 {]88); liace Types &n tbo 
Abciont Sculptiirca and Pauitings of 
Mexico and CvnlnJ Amorica, 112 
(188). 

Bride, cusUinu counceted with tUi-, Mon- 
tenegru, 94, 

Brightling, macliinory ©I L>eiteho]es, 06, 
Britain, we England, Scotland. 

British AsHK'iatioti, AtilhroixilogT at 
the, 99. 112, 

British Guiana, TecUuologicnJ notes Ironi 
the I'otncrotMi District, 36. 
firitisli Mumrim, Guido to Speciniww 
iliuitrating Hates of ManJdud (r*f,), 
33 j Palffiolilhie Itiiplenijeut found near 
the, 56, 

BtxKai, cmniolo^L'sl claaaiGcatioii of, 390 j 
Oh Parisian skull capacity, ItOO. 

Urouze ugB, enuiia, ^Oi* j eraoia. Den 
mark, 304; orania, Bwcileii, capacity, 
^I2j tlatc uf, 17; hiuuaii renuutis, 
Driffield, 17 j inipIcmouL, iiinumilive. 
2L 

Hruiizes, Cappmleeinn, 410. 

Biwsarh, iiitrotUiimi liy Aelaaim, 17 • ^ 
o/w Kilailoc. ‘ 

Brotherltotid,6worii.Mout«(iogro, a:;. 

ol» Blood Brotherhoud. 

Browir, IC Grunt, Cheating Death, 13. 


Brotrn, on Diriieholes, (i8> 69. 
Buddhism, 36. 

BiiU'ruiirer ilerit'atires, Xew Utiitiea, 309. 
Bureau of Anthropology', Imperial, 55. 
Burial ehetur, ]i!aortr 18 . 

Burial cTiatfjnu, Amitcan©, 364, 367; 
Bagiaha, 181; Hangalo, 430 IT,' 
Lnshai, 383 j MonCtriiegr©, 02. 

Httriai in Loiiae, Baugala, 109; XVIl 
Dynasty, T6; nutek, Btiruia, 12 
Buriak, Ktrusean, 23 ; Bhuetiati, 23. 
Bunnit, Cheating Death. 13. 

Burmese uinuIetB atni tuagieal olijacts, 

307. 

Burning uUie, Arwncano. 353, 356. 
Bushman l^iiii tings (nrr.X 88. 

Bushmen, 9,i7. 

Bushiuilk, eoutemun, 323. 

Busbncll, D, L, junr, Ohititary laitice of 
0. T. ^lasojt, 10. 


C. 

Cttehe, Ten'fl, 481, 487. 

CaLil tushes iisorl as Wtllce, ctv., Bniigulii, 
105. 

C'ldehaijuieit, intriMluce eluiJi to Amwsite, 
335. 

Calemtar, Rikuynt, 19. 

C'uleudart, primitive, 60. 

Calf, Bageahu, 192, 

CAintirldgc, Etiiiiohpgical .Nfttseiim, 63. 

Caimleii on Detieholes, 50,51. 

Cnnii^ Kitup liill, rojnarknhie feature in 
the uiitrcncliuienia of, 26, 373; 
.MurtinseU, II; of neephytos, Boewuna 
initiatiui, 231. 

C’niupe, Loir et Cher, 92 (150), 

C<unwood powder, method of prc{Hi»Uot). 
Baiigala, 100, 

Canada, Bthnugraphie Bltidy uf the White 
Setdera, 99 (174); Ethnological 

proUeins of, 99 (173), 

C'andlds, primitive, Ireland, 60. 

CBiiiulailian, Amucanui 361; Bagnshu, 
! Bwigala, 121, 420, 461 ; CemgM, 
121, 429, 461 , Xew Guinea, 3, 
*1^, 260, 266 , 268; ivstrictiuiia e« 
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Oino€ ornsin*^nt with ua^ml uigtiili4.™cfl 
from *S,R Britiili X«w Udniai, 10. 
CiiiirHWr Bnki^i]Oi 70 j BfUittlwriA, 310; ift 
tlie Hritiith yolomoii hbnrK 506; hejiih 
liuniiji^ SoloniOTi 

iiu&iiuliictunt uff +S(jlt;iiEnni IftLanils^ 502*f 
515 j, tuinif* u£ partfi. ^jlmnon 

500, m I fr, 514. 515; X^w ilmnm, IB. 
■i54 u. 272. 3ia. 

CAiintiisttiuri, Siiilmlw, 77- 
CufiHcity, skull pHriHiBti. 301* ; 

59 mi 

Ciipjmdoctfl, ^ikniihLTii, Hittile nionwiBfnta 

412 ; origiiiul iionit? «f Bittiteii. 400i 
CiipturA.% marriagi? ky. Arnuciiiio* 35!). 
Cmhisiiiisii* 411. 415- 

CariW, 26 ft 
C^rrignllji Cifcls^ 524. 

Citncn l, on fS^Uttiioii IstliiiMlA 

am. 

Ou'v^mI wiH]4kHi eupfrnm Kjtwii Dbin^ ul- 
Carsiug, R'lngjib, 105. 

Ciwlul. AtiLiuilt ktlilfliriH on thu Ihitk t>fp 

Ciwwavfl. luiskt^U, Ringab, 104 j 
uf ciiiiking, Biiiigflbt ll5j 
nuiuiihcturd «l I’liiinsrootiH # 
lutiwej ijft 

Cat€gori(ai uf I iimiiiljoi'a 

of, 70. 

Cats, It? fiMxl Brtngnbp 130. 

CHtik*. Ebge^ii, 102. 

CfliwcWAy^ Kiistp llill ^6' 

Cava i]wo11iTi|t- 
CoKi-iftcyi BaiignLi. 440. 

Celtip, KuliTifbh U«‘l* "«*“■ 

Wiltshinst 11 

tVnictury, A Aiii1«hj 

Cephjilic IiiHut. A4i4iiiil« 1'™''“- J® 
tU6)} Ajmani, 72. BUtiKtiiMe. “B-l. 
265; feviuiboiw. iflPj *^"*'*' 

Ncwr fJuinoa, a7»i IhummU p^- 
hwu>ric. mi l>'Ei.lrc«isU:a»tf, 270; 
iKiK ;7ij EJi'ra». 

lithk Cniiib, 29«; * 


(!<Kiriljwrl 25?!; 39: H'tlAa* 

31^; K*g(s33C; KiwiU 

KTutipi -SSi 203; Koijirii 32Si 320 j 
KotIO) 323; Kokila, 32T; Kok*^, 
2(JI ; Kiiui, 320; Mafutxi, 329; MiwUi* 
3J«; ijarahall IteniieW, 213; Mns^ngni*, 
262; M(sl»<^ 321; .Maltl. 316; Miiriw, 
272, 274; JTftiiuiu, 251; Xiwkntft, 271 j 
l'ok»% 322; Qnwjlitw, 72; Khoticiftu 
Croiua. 41; U«u, C'aiie, 

Xow Gninoa, 271; Tolreii SttaiW, 203 ; 
Toro, 263; TnltcrUibe, 271 ; TynJw^, 
69 (02); Wn^nwrtga, 271; HvottiroBiitl, 
of tlio I’whistoTO Men whtifwi llwnniini 
uro pNWsrvcd In tlio Mortimer Musoniu, 
DriflidJ, i7. 

Cortlrologj’, 7- 

Comtioouil plntlunni, IjAkwiiimni, 317. 
Commouiris liofort? himtui^!, Hangala, 124 ; 

on IjFWiktog (ww kiKl, B*ji«shu, J03} 
iuitinlioH of tlw BecwiuiR. 223. 

Oylon, Karly iMfeiwiTe Work*. 104; 
Ago, 49. JSkt «f« fjiTilwlcBo, 

VwkUit. 

Chotk, ekemiatry <rf, 70; coiunieren in, 
fiS) If; enbic «m«d«y of, &8, 60; 
cxprtAtioii of, 60; exporwtioi* by 
Aiieieiit Brituin, BO; tiantreo, roasoiw 
for, 71: A* soanufo, IW, 60, 61, 76; 
luinci, romlom, 72; tinlura of, B# ; 
uses of, 40, 69, 75. 

Cbank aUoU oniamCHU, 303, 

Ohmitrc, E, tlLrtOVwies at Bugbaic Koi, 
410, 416, 

dwpelCnm Bren, ex«»v.Tli«ii of n kuroar 
uti, 97. 

Chnrtu, fox ns ih 4. 

Chnriii-Ituxes. Tibotnii, 366 ff. 

ChnnumJ modkincs, Burma, 406, 
Uianniug objfscte. timo taken. Burn in 
40t}. 

Cbnmu, Itwnmlnry, Bswgalji, 120; tnuhl- 
ing, Bangal*. 110; tnmiiro, 391, 392 ; 
bonding, Muiitoncgro, 95; bnntuig, 
Bafi^ln, 123; love, BoUlh Africn. 634 ; 
printe*], 'niwtwr, 386 IT; protwtive, 
392; South Alricn, 532, 634; stone 
pobbloii ns, Kew llninen, 249; sympn- 
thquo, 391* 
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Ar^U^ajio, 35 j ; UccWAhAr 
241, 244, 

Cborvin^ I>r. A.g Anthropdidgio Bolivi- 
erine tm’*)| 72. 

CtuchtJi ItjMH Arms and etecoiiti^morii# [jf 
the Anci^iib wnrnors at^ 112 (l St<)L 
Cliicf, Amu^noy 355; oWUda of, 
ArAUcAtidp 360;: recKfivett |idrUdli df 
aiiiTiiulg slain, linngAln^ 123 ; rftcdvm 
[Vir4 df fihh ciiugbtg RnngaLi^ 12S; 
ItoTdg 320. 

CliieftAillshij^ BakcnepYO (120); BfUigiila, 
427^420 W\ Kulu, 374; Xew iTuiisea, 
250, 272; TrotiriHnd sind Marfehidl 
EerLiint£> 272. 

Childhood of iiyuji, tins (fr**,), 73. 

Childmn, fatber^i rl^htA ovnr* Aruiiiiarid, 
353 - |gfd[HiTty of hiisliandf BnngatM, 
443; schfMik Snirnyv Imir nnd tya 
ftildur, 63 J stitiM df, BangaUp 443; 
tudiicky Araucano, 358. 

Chile, Elbidlog^- of Aniucano 9 < 334; 

Spiuiish Cdd^iiiebi; of, 335» 

Chistehum cnveg, 52, 53, 55, GO, G7, T2. 
Chakra, Ohann ugamBl, Monternegm, 06. 
Christi&iiity, AraiictuiOt 345^ 348, 

Chriaty. Mr* MiUeri on iJeiii^hdlejt, 48, 
Chum ttuiiiRp Crinlutu fTora^ 4L 
Chureh, IiidnebQe of| oit Algntenegiiris, 86» 
Chiimign, 23. 

Churning, Bageshu, t02* 

CicetrkBtidn, IhutgaU, 101. 

Circle, Magic, Arauceiirv 36G. 

Circles, f^tono, in ItBlimtl, 517 j Vanuiis 
typcsg 527. 

CirtuiDOtaiaiir BugcubUi 185; Uc^wanRt 
£28, 233 * llaEKe aft^r, Kngeshii^ lUl ; 
tjf girls, l^geshiit 186; Kikuyu, 19; 
I'ejifllfcy lot failErre to uitdergd, 
Bageihti, 121; hy whom pcrfonued, 
BecwAJiAp 233. 

Ciivitmf^renia?, Skull, T>Tdle&«, 69 (&3), 

CUnmagory, fouteiruii^ 224. 

Cluni^ 2, 3 : AmucaitOp 355; BsgeibUp 
|82j Hakeiic, 70; 'rhe Kiikl-Luahai, 
371; Kaiidip 71; OrgaiiiaaiLkn, Naw 
£50; System, edm|iatiimi of 

Alotu and Margbiill Bcimuia tidatidors, 

248, Tdtemjc, Buldtucin [ahioda^ 


Clie^ical Stud is, lO^hiioii of Ambn^ 

[H>tdgy tOp 10^ 

Gla^jctp Anthrd|iolDgj and Uie 67* 
Ckfisiffeatidu, Crarik»ldgii.'*t| 220, 221. 
ClnMiJIcatioii of Auderi 

284 ; BiiimenWh's, 280; Linnieiis, 
270; of N'atima df Brideh Guinea, 
346, :U4 i of Races of Hiiropc^ 223; 
of Kacca, 205* 

CljiRiifi-cutdry System of ReladduGhfis 

77, 78. 

Cki48, as amrdets, 395, 305. 

Clayi Ned|ihyt«s smeared with i^ hite. 
Bee u'Alia, 234. 

Cleanlinais, BangsK HO. 

Cliftp Mr., ui'i DnUdholes, 53. 

Clinch, on Cliatk i^iiaureA, Tl; on 
Dgueliolee, 57« 

Cliith, Manufacture and ininKhictiofi i>i 
Amiicano, 335. Stt ul*i Weaving. 
Club boiisoAt Kew Ciiinefi, £50; Uotoy 
\ 320. 

Codlish M unit of exchange,. 14. 
CodringUiii, It K.t death of, 9. 

CaffiiiAi Hang^ 451. 

CdinSp dtigin of types i>l Ureok, 14; 

Ridgeway on Greek* 11. 

Odlei, Mfi, on Stone Cinulot, 528. 

CdIIeii^ brasA, BangAb, 2^. 

CoIHgnon, rigmciitAtion luethods, 63. 
Colour, Blonde. I'lye Cdtour^ Hair 
Colour^ Nigrescence, PigoieaUlicnit 

Skill. 

Coiimaa, Ilittite tuonument, 412* 
C\>uiiiinnalp bousei for meiip Reel likuiU, 

I IG5; Mirriagiit Australia, 86, 

Comparative Method ia Ant]iro|jokg}% 

10 . 

Conkpensation, Ikmgalci, 430; ^EonteTiegird, 
80. 

Coiieepdoiit infinonco of AiiinmiB or 
planta at, 173. 

CoiiL'epUoiml theory of ioteniiimp 175, 

I CknicA 4kf Fercina/iion, 68. 

I Congo, Biiaango (rer.), 22 ; ean ed woodeu 

Cup, 1 ■ George Gnenfdl and the (w,), 
S ; LajignfkgeSp Bil JiogrBphy of (frf-)* 
3S; Uppmr, Authri^poldgiad nuU^s 
Ob the Bangidm of thi^ 410. 
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Con^n pr^^hiatorifine ilo Fmnc© 

92. 

chsiiitct®r Oritiitoli 4l»i. 

Consftiigiiinity, sptBiiM of, 7T. 

Coiuen'iLlitio, Bnn^^ila, IWl 

Conteairt, Bsngaln, 131. 

Cooldn^T Amiicono, 33S, 3il; Itiiigftlft, 
115, ne. 

Copper, Bangnlrt, lO"*; ImpSiinieiiw. 
Ontario, 110 

Coral as apnilew, 399. 

C-Ortk aronlatii', Burma, 403. 

Corn, rmult of burial of, IT. 

Corpse, ilceomtion of a, Bangala, 103, 
4fl0. 

Cotter, Patfiric, tbe Briatol Giant, 196; 
Cowlition of bonce of, 203; Life mni 
career of, 19G IT; moniuronionte of 
bonesi 203 ffj ItcUfii of, 201. 

Coiighs, mediciae for, libutan, 394. 

CoiuiciK Araucaixo, 355. 

Coujitiiiig, eyatcni of, Ruigala, 47, 419. 

Cow. kecpiiij^ Bagcshn, 192; unit of 
luirtcr, 13 ; valtio of in gold, 14. 


Cnullc, Aniticano, 338. 

Crania, ami long bones from ancient niina 
in Rhodwia, 41; McaetirenMJ"® 
Afrlciin, 41 {70). 

Craniology. Andera Rofsi™’ <‘''* 

*133 ff; Blnmenbacli’s work on, 281 ff; 
a«*sificatioii», 290, 291; Imporlan^ 
ol, 278; Principles of, 280. >** «f«® 
Acromognly, Africa, A-KatnK Aritbro- 
pometry'. Artificial l)efo^matIOt^ 
Ikxraria, BrftclijccpkA<'<^» Brachf 
ccnhaly, Broca, Bronso Age, Capacity, 
Cephalic Index, Cerebroli^^ Circim. 
ference. Cotter, Cr«iia, Cran.ntji, 
Cro.5lag»on, Defornintion, IX-n^rk, 
Dolichocephaly, Facial Index, Olant^ 
Hmtlev, Indicce, iron Age, koll^i. 
Mcaaiiramenw, Slontenegriii^ ilor- 
ttmer. Nasal Index, Neolithic, Norwy, 
Soso. Orbiud Index, PariMana, Pro- 
hi«om, Pmsi»*l..» 

Scandinavian, School Chiklrcn, 
Skull. Stone vlgo, Swe<l«n, Tectli, 
Trepanning, W olcker. 

Croiiinni, lieighl of. Colter. i08. 


Crawford, J. W, W., The Kiknyn 
MoilicTno Man, 30. 

Crawley, Mr., on foogauiy, 76- 
Credit, Bangnlo, 423. 

Creoles, 25 ft 

Crete, Physical Anthropology, 99. ftu 
al», Knthssoft. 

Crocodile on throwing bones, 542. 
Cro-ilagnori crania, 207. 298. 

Croiulwh, taigaiuinny, 225. 

Crops, Bagesbu, 192. 

Cuinwsfjs, Bangalft, lOO. 

Cult, •‘Bandar."of the Katidyan Siiibaleso, 

CuUivation, Bageahu, 131, 192; Kuki- 
Liisbai, 371- 

CuHnte, imjKJrtaiicO of evidence of, ^ew 
tSuiiica, 248; Views m to origin of 
classical, 12. 

I Cuneiform uUeta. Boghoi Koi, 410; 
Magic reconled on, 32. 

Ciinningbaiii, Daniel John, ohitnart 
notice, 62, 

Cnnuingtoii, M. t*. 

I Ccltie Rubbish Heap near Oar®, Wilt^ 

shire, 11; 0'^ * UcinaTkable Fealtire 
in the Kiitrencbracnts rf Knap Hill 
I Camp, ^^"lltehi^e, 29. 

Cup, carved wooden, from Kmih IHs- 
iriot, 1. 

Curative ainutcLs, 393; chanitf, 391, 393, 
405. 

Cures for illiiesa, Hagcehu, 18". 

' Currency, Bmigala, 107 , 430 j Evolution 
of Greek metallic, 11; Nyaaaalttud, 43. 
Curses, Bangala, 447. 

Ciublake, iOUteJTWit, 223. 

Citat, Dr. ft. N., Death of. 100 
Ctuioius. BeUofs mid. of tJio Auetralkn 
Aborigines, 96; *« Birth Ciutoaw. 
Burial Cltstolu^ Manias Cuitomt. 
Cyclopean walU. Ceylon, 104, 

CysetL's, cflini, U. 

D. 

Dances, Bagwliih 187, 190, 195 ; Ifocwaiw 
initiation, 330, 285. 23«; m bnnaj, 
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Montenegro, 93 i cmii New Guiiiim, ^ 

3 (?)) i tiwlp ArAntMinci^ 363 ; of merli- | 
cino Tfuiiip Araiieano, 366 ; jit n^w djodei, i 
15iig<j«bi4 133 i Now Gtiitioa, 266; 
Soiith Afrii-'JL, IS56; wur^ N^a^lunib i 
42, 

DiiuiE'ing^ hoiiu, Now GnfoeA, 267; orm- 
iueiit4f EuigoK 99 ; te^^biug Ibii- 
gRl»f I SO. 

I Cities" GrB^t?Sr hnnimi tenLain&» 17+ 

Diimirif Mr, on Denuliolt^ 64. 

]>Aiidfi[ Group, Kow t4iunoii| iriboi of, 
262. 

Dnwfloii* Mr., on Benoholgs, 45, 

Jivisiona of^ B{i»| 5 nlii, 417. 

I>eaub nToidnnco of nanieft of^ Rtugitln, 
4S8; elothu ofp bnnmb Bangak, 98; 
CEilt of, ^Liili&lfa«k 77; wornhip ax 
origin of tmgedj, 18. 

I^each, Araucaoro Itcliefs cfpneofmng* 316; 
IkEignla^ 446, 449; Gauao of^ Ai^an- 
364 ; coroiaoniEs, Biigeaktip 187; 
Liuhai, 380, 982; Cmrismoii}'' to iviccr- 
tAiu caiwof, AmiicniiD, 365; Cheating, 
12; wnii, Sfontenegro, 05. 

DebU, lUngnIn, 425+ 440; Retovery of, 
[UiLgnln, 423 ; Systoin o( collecting* 
Iktigak, 416 1 of sUiirea;, Bangaliip 429. 

DocorAtion, Argentine pottery* 48; 
lin'Kiihn Clip, 1; of brjua ritigi* Ikn- 
gaLi, 107; Dipylon, IT j Onro pottery* 

l^fencexp Knaps Hill 28. 

DnfoniuYQ works, Ceylon^ 104. 

DefarwAtionp ArtifidftI, Crete, 09(172). 

Deiticflp Aninud forma of, Amneano, 361 ; 
Arjuieano, 346; Bakune, 70 (HD); 
Lnshtu, 375; with animal nttrlbniosj 
rijl, 158, 

Duliige Ingoiid, Amtu-uiiov 310. 

UemonoLogy^ Amiieanop 316* 

DeniQiia^ Lnalmi, 375, 

l>eneholetf bjuS other Chalk ExcaTatioiia, 
44; jige of, 65; Cubic ecmtcnla of 
■biifLf 68 j Etymology of wond, 41; 
BToliition ofp 56; Findi in, 47 
literature re, 15 ; Method of maldug' 
m ; Methffll ol workiiigp 57 ; Mixlo of 
dcff^enU GO : Xot used as gmiijitrieA, 


47; lietianft for lirJtehi^ in+ 57: Ikneon 
for iloTible trefoil pkn of^ 59; 
marks in, 61; Secondary itsfH of, 52; 
Syatem of working in^ 52: ^^a^ot^a 
evidence roganliiigp^ 61 fT. 

DenikeTi Cluasiflcftlioii -fif Kneea tJ 
EuropOp 29.1, 

Denmorkt prehlatorie craiiinl charfic!ter» 

SOL 

Depiktian* Fuytigc, 330. 

I>eputat!mi to Mr. Aapiitli, 65. 
Derendck flittitc inecriptioiiSj 412. 
llcacenti Fiji, 2 j Now Guinea, 3: 
Onokolo, 2a0; Female, Grocce, 10; 
friiiii anlmala, Armlcano^ 360; 
Solomon InbncK 167; nuilrilincjtl* 
ArmicartOp 354. 

iKreceiit from cotoin, 29, 155 ; Fiji, 
158 ; Keef Iskiifk, 165 ; Solomon 
bkiMl^ 170; Tlkopiit, 161 ; *Lnnga, 
160; VAtiikolo, 167. 
l>o:flgns, Argoiitiiie pottery* 48. 
DfiflciiprUire ayetems of mhitioviiihi|>, 80.. 
Devik* ehnniifi to pretext from., 392^ 
DewIMi ■' Eolithit ** nnil KlqihuS vifTitHm 
aiii, 6S^ 33. 

Dklccu, Tidf>iig, of tk>rneo (rei'^p 03- 
Dice, Beewann^ 237. 

Dieri Tutomkm, Mr, Gasoh ami* 29, 
Digging f^tkkp Araucano, 343. 

Dioflonm Siculini on pit storehoirspep 46^ 
DioEiysiii. 1 , on inhabitmitA of Italy . 21. 
Di[jyli>n doeoTntioin 17. 

IH^AsCp [kngAla, 446; origin of* Arau- 
e.'ieo, 352; skin, Ofn Plti% 146, 
Distnnre* mothoil of computing. Bangnln, 
421. 

DjTiiijitiwi* 558; by coiintingj fkiuih 
^VfricAp 540 tw ; Kikuyu modjcine itmn+ 
30; Soutb Africiip 533 fll 
Diviners* Amiicaeo* 35, 

Kviiiing l>oiieip Saiitli Afncn* 530 fll 
Omiioni of country* Amteano* 355; 
of <ky, Bangela, 417 ; of dead 
property, Bageahu, 188; of gamer 
BagftokUp 155, 

Divorce, liang^ik, 442; |,Kt$Etioit nf 
rhildreu, Ikegak, 44 i. 

IIS Ifetlipjllfl, Ii9; E-llipiljl. 
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1591 bunting, flmignlii. 4*8; pfiro n! 
fuf food, Bangnlft, I 

[VilicbompbHl^ in S'ortheni Knrojie, 287; 

ill Svoilon, <'403. 
r>olmetbi, InllniKl, 617 ff, 532. 
iJomesiiciitioti ol aiiJmiJs, Sakni, 145; 

Uhl Plus, 14fi. 

Doo^itv, ionUstTJlin, 322. 

!7(ior, Bogeahu biiu. 134- 
l>ooM, Baiigaltr HO. 

I>orolK> BcUob. Some, 101. 

I>nwo, unit of nceonnt ill UwB of, 15. 
l>niiviiip«, BoiigiiK 102. S€t otw I’i^o- 

grnphs. 

l>roiuin>. .iVmupaiio, 350; Aiuncano Ijclief* 
uoii<*t!rniiig> 343; Lnubiiii, 378. 

DnHH, Apiinniho, 3.51 ; AmucniifJ, 335, 
336 ; HdgOBhii, 101; BBtenc, 70 (130); 
Biingaln, 97; Pwytige. 330; initbtlon, 
654 ; Kachin wtimeti, 401; Rage. 326; 
Rnvioi 323; MwUqni, Ugundu, 57; 
poB.'^a^ion ccraiiKinyt 549; .Sortcrers, 
AniiKAiio, 361; 'Var, Npvwoland, 42; 
Witch doetor'*, 636. 

Drink, 60 (95). Biuigala, 116, llO, 
St<‘ alti> Beer, Wine. 

Drinking, methoils «f, BangaU, 119; 
partiw, Bangala. 119, HO; vM«b, 
bfiadi a*, Araiirano, 362. 

Druid*, 64. 

Dninkennesa, Araiiniiio, 334; Bangnln, 
43^h 

Duckworth, \V. L. H., Report on Th^ 
Skiilla of A-Ksunha Native*, Bntjaa 
I'jiit Alricji, 69. 

UmnlM. H«'>. K- GaloinUr, 

19. 

Dtirham, M. Edith, Some Moiitonegnn 
Manner* and Ciiatonia. 86. 

Dyfs, BanfpiLi. 106; Pomaroon, 37. Stf 
(lisa Pigment*. 

E. . 

F^r , oriuuncnta, Bageahn, 191; piercing, 

Bageebu, 191. 

Karthwork of Englmiil (>w.)p 25, 

{■kirthw'orka, .\cbipcla, 36 ; Cayhin, 104 ; 
Kinip Hill. 28 i NyaswalamJ, 41. 


Kaater labnrl, 8. 

lutipac. Bangui A, 418; Liiehni, .185. 

lygc-Partiiigtoii, .1., Bank* blnwl# 
pudding knives, 105 ; Alaori hiirifll 
ebosta {Atnmini or Tnpa-Fhkaii), 16; 
Maori forgoriw, 3L 

EilucatiDii, Hangala, 130. 

Effttc, totemisni, 172. 

EfligiM of ileci;ji8e<s relatives, liubni, 383, 

Bgy])t-, fox n* birth amulel, 4 ; Standard 
of weight, 13. olW Anibeh, 

Ivordofait, Mempbie, Nankra^a, 
Nubian, Thobfls. 

Ekrek. Hittite moimmcnta, 413. 

Election Ilf Chief, .ikmuiiaTio. 369. 

Eloma, New Guinea, people of, 35!*: Two 
type* of impnlntion, 3ft9. 

Klephanl, njuiilets from, 393, 398, 401.^ 

£[i/'j}haii DewliaU “Eolitha 

luul. 68. 

Elliott, Mr., on Donoboles, 73. 

Mr, Hflvetmjk, on Esugaiuy, 78; 
on IiiMst, 95. 

Emir Ghoxi, ITittitc monument#^ 412. 

Empire, Antbropologj' end the, flcpiita- 
tjon to Mr. Asquith, 55. 

Endogamy, Lushni, 381. 

England, earthwork of (rcr.), 25; 
weights, 13. fififc «/* Ahhcy Wood, 
Anglt^Saxon, An‘hB,»ology, Avebtuy, 
Barrow, Bodmin Moor, Brigblliiig, 
Britain, Cnmbritlgo, Cnrap, Caiiwway*, 
Celtic, Chnpel Cam Bren, Chblehiiwl, 
Dunes' Graves; Defeiicea, Donebolee, 
DtiwUah, Earthwork, Entrenchment*, 
Eoliths, Eolilhic, Excnwition, Fnver- 
ahniu, FilrtiltP, Grime's GraveB, Hang' 
mao’* Wood, llnsting^ K«^ Kitchen 
Midden, Knap Hill, Martina?!!. Oar®, 
Pigmentation, Ptumstead, Pottery. 
Roll Bicb, School Children, SiK 
Skeletons, Somemotslure, Stanton 
Drew, Stone Orcle, Surrey, Tilliuiy, 
\\Tjitc Barrow, Wick Barrow, Work- 
shopa. 

English eategofiea of reblionnhip, 79. 

Eutrenchmelitn of Knap IHII Camp, 
romnrkalile feature iit, 08 . 

Kiiumemtion, New Guinea, 253, 267. 
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EnUths, 92. 

Eotitha, ftiitl EUjAnt mmiHim- 

nits 68, 

KoUtfaio I'roblem, The, 88, 

Ere^lii llittiw ineiiiinifliitB, -112, 

Kekituo, Alaska. 99 (STw)-- 

>'!st 4 it«, divisiim of| Bangiilii, 420, 

Etliiw, rfUtion oL Heligian Lo, 64, 

Kthiopian Mflveinam., SoutJi Africa, 60. 

Kthnugmphic Study of White Settlers 
(Canatb), 99 

Kihitogrupiiicid, luTestigiitioitit, Sardinia, 
U9 Ptohlein* of Canadii, 99 

(ITS) j Researches in Alaska, 99 

Ethiiogruph}*, History and, of South 
Africa, ionth of the iiaiulkesL (t'rit.), 
UO. 

Ethnology, A Goretteer of (m'.), 47; of 
the Axaueanos, 334. 

EtruKiui iHninls, 22. 

Euphrates, Kummukh iiioiuuuerits, 414. 

Euiopa, ClaBaiflcatioti of Rflccs of, SBSj 
Hoees of, types, 204 ; shifting of race- 
clenieuts io, 2 Of). !^te fttsit Acheons, 
AutbrojKiiiietTy, Arehreology, Bavaria, 
ItrAcbyeejihaUe, Rrachyecpholy, Broittc 
Age, Burials, C!anij», Cajmeity, 
Cephalic Index, Cireiimforeiice, Cmn{< 
obgy, Crete, Cn> Mrtgnon, Duiiinark, 
HnUchoeephaly, luigknil, Gennany, 
lierTOgovina, Irobiid, Iron Age, Italy, 
Krtossos, Macodoi), MaUcse Isluiuls, 
Mootonegrri, Myeenii!, Neanderthal, 
Neolithic, Norway, Nurnghi, T’arisians, 
rigmsnmiitm, Toitery, Ifacca, Rcihen' 
griilHjr, Uetuiis, Hhttrtinna, Rheginm, 
Hume, Uiissia, Sartlinio, Scatidiiiftvinn, 
Sthon) Children, Scothud, Servian, 
Skull, SUvH, Stone Ago, Sweden, 
Swtt»r1aiid, Terrmnare, ‘rbiiringia, 
Tiryns, Tyrol, Eoaland. 

European, Central, character of, 20U. 
European, North, Haeeof Mankiiii), 37T ^ 
character of, 2001 danger nf extinc¬ 
tion of, !K>&. 

Evans, A. -T-taitd others, AnthropDiogy 
and the Chmsics ffirr.), 67. 

Evil Hyci iniuiug to hvcrt, Persia, 102. 


Evolution, racial ebaractor, ,307. 
Ejccavatiou of a Barrow on L'lisiHfl Cam 
Brea, Cornwall, 87. 

Excavaliotis at Wick Barrow, Stogurwy. 

St^mersetNliiro (iva,), 24. 

Exchange of wiva, Baiigala. 442. 
Exogarnous flivisions in Nieolmr Islands. 

posdhla traces of, 42. 

Exogamy, 2. 70, 95 (H57)i Ififi r ahiwut 
iu Fiii, ISS; absent in Samoa, WO; 
absent iit Tikopia, W2; Amueano, 
3P0, 3fl0; Hakene, 70: Fiato, 172; 
New Cininea, 3; Niculnwa, 42 j rkeel 
Islands, Ifii; Santa Crus, WOi Solo- 
mon Island, IfiT, 1A5, 170; "N anikoln, 

m. 

Eye. Colour, of 691 ChildreTi of School 
Age in Stirrty, 63; Scottish schoot- 
ehilflren, 16; Sweden, 305; Tyrotiwe. 
59 (&S); mul’Uifl, 147, 152, 153- 
Eyes, medicine for sore, Tibotaii, 394 ; 
obliqne, New CTiiinca, 316, 332. 


F. 

F.ice, hlocking. Baiigala, 101 ; painting 
337, .361; I’lu I'lua, 145; shape uf. 
Uhl Plus, U7, 152, 153. 

Face- tearing, MoiitoaegrO, fi2, 93. 

Facial Index, A - Kambfi Crania, 69 
(IW); Pokan, 322; Rliorlesiati crania. 
4L 

Familiar aJiinial, Banka Talandsi JT6< 

FaJiiUy, Araueano, 355; Bangata, 436, 

Fall, Arawak, 31. 

Fnruia, R’ingaU, L2d, 

FnversliAai, deiieholcs, 60, 51. 

Fawcett, Ivlwanl, Patrick Coitur, tho 
Bristol Giant, 106. 

Feast, Rnigalft, 120 ; hirtb, Bakene, 70 
I (110); drcnmctBiDn, flngeehu, J 
after a death, Kageshu, 18S; at hut 
building, 114, 33T; Lusliai, 383 ff ,* 
mniriiigt!, ATauconu, 350 ; rietory, 
Araiicono, 363. 

Fees, audidiua man, 30, 187. 

Female descent, Gruw, 19. 

Femur. Hhialesiaii remains, 41 (TO). 
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fittie/'. 


Fi'rice, Vjlbgif, HHgmbu, IU+. 

FuTrnrul, G., Texte? Magtiiits ALiJgjichBH 

{rtf,}, 66, 

FmtifitJea, liiu^luUii iT< 

K«nd, Bifloil, Biigjethu. liH i BAngata, 
430 j itout«ncgTO» ti?, 01. 

Futitlo^ Noh' Giuiicn, 3 (T And 
Fever, meiiicine for, Tibcun, 304; remedy 
for MonUjJicgrtN 
F]Uu1a<, fbire, 11: 

Fighu. ahatu, at moumiitg, BAngnla, 
431, 

tlguriiiea, Mexfeo, 112 (189^ 

Fiji, alienee of exoguniy in, 13S; Totem- 
ism. 2, 157. 138, 17!^, ISO. 

Fijian gatnea, Two, 106, 

Fijians, Tile; A Stiuly in the i^y of 
Cuetuin (rrr.), 36, 

Fiiiea, Bageahii, 1S3 ; Itaiigulu, 421, 433; 
for adultery, BatignU, 448; for murdor, 
Bhgeshu, 194 ; for iluift, Bagosbu. 
194. 

Fire, ficiitii by, ArniicaiiOt 353, 333 J 
cxtingiiieUiiig, Bongala, 453 j kgojwi* 
AA Ui ori|fn of, Jiwigala, 113; niakiiig, 
Amucaiio^ 340, Bfiagwlft, 113, WG; 
new, after aieknosa, HangJiliH 113; 
orilfetti, Kikuyu, 30f56), S. AfrifJi. 556; 
pliwe, Bugesliu, 194; iioritleatioii by, 
Bangairt, 114; amitli'a, wti^tsiy of, 
Bntignk, 4 SO. 

Firing of Pottery, Batigaln, 105. 
Fir»l-i>orti, redcniptioii of, 32. 
First-fruit*, Baiigaia, 493^ 438; ofTeringa 
of, Bagesbu, 193, 

Fiah, on coiiia, 14; first fruits, Bungiilu, 
I2S; taboa, Bsuigalii, 115, 

Fijiher, Itov. a, on Bewlisii EoUtba, 66. 
Fiahermeii, not called by tiHuio niter 
galling, liiingala, llf8, 

FiBking, Bsiigaln, 125, 469;Bakeno, 70 
(tlO). 

Fusurea, elialk, reawiis fur, Tl- 
Fitxgerniii, .Mr--, oti Lougli Gur Circle*, 
321, 522, 536. 

Fliisk for powder, Acliikimtl#, 37, 

Flint, fomiatioii of, 71; iniplonionia, the 
older aerica of Irish, 59. 

Flint*, tiAefl of, CD. 
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Flockii, Amueaiio, 3J4. 

Flood*, Congo River, 125, 

Fly River Ihjlui, physirol ehantetur of 
piKiple of, 251. 

Folk, medititic*, TDiclart and Bhntin, 
38C. 

Folk Meniary, or the cotilliiiuty of 
Britiab Arehieoiogy (I'ctv), 46. 

Folk taloa, Biingidii, 113, 118, 123 
Lusiiai, 381. 

Folkltifie, Ten^a, 160. ifis# a/io Amber, 
Atoulct, Amnleta, Aniouil, Bitllufls, 
Bbntia, Bird, Boxcfl, HrHc, iiunnm 
BiiruicJic, Cliamiing, Charmii, Cluwti, 
CoruJ, Cord*, Curative, Cnre*, Detngo, 
[lev Hit. Fwlijwe, FgJ'tib KlephanU 
Kvil Eye, Eyta, Familiar, Fever. 
Fire, Fox, tlboats, Hyccna, Invisibility, 
Jowvllery, Liw, Legcndii, {Jgbtnuig, 
Jjjve, Magic, Magical, lilctlidnes, 
Mitieral, Mythologies, Xtune, Nandi, 
NcflkletJi, Nepnlcw, Kimibcru, Omuii, 
Origin, Prolcetivo, Hjuu. Relic*. 
Kelfgtoiis, XleiBudid*, Ring*, Sierjienta, 
Bhclla, fkmge, l^{iitting, BlotiCB, Super- 
atitleii, Syinimlhctk, Teeth, Threads, 
Tk mats, TlimidL-rstomi, TUM;ta!i, Tigers, 
Tradiiioiw, Treasurii, Turk, Uiiliieky, 
Vogetablo, Werwolf. 

Fciiiiniin oil Nlfohar IsLindt, 42. 

Food, Arnneano, 340; Baiignla, 114, 129, 
139; dmaioii of, Kangivla, 120; method 
of etiokirig, Uairgcttn, IIC; for neophyte*. 
Beewano, 235; aniuking of, BiUigAln, 
i!9i Ulu riuN 146, 

Foial Tabu*. BftUgida, 115, 110, 144, 106 ■ 
Hatikif laltincU, 173, 1X6, 178; Becwaiia, 
228; Congo, 5,115,1 IC, 444, 45C; Fiji, 
158; New Uidnea, 3 (5), 260 ii.; Reef 
lalimda^ 164; Tellcs of Totutniim, 157 ; 
SAqiofl, 160; SAnta Cmz, 165; Sotomon 
{Bland*, 168; Tikopln, IGl; Ynnikob, 
16G. 

Foi'gerio*, Maori, 31. 

Forka, Ikngala, 120. 

Formula uhkI on atmngcr npprioaclung 
ucophytet’ camp, 236. 

Forater, Meur*., un Denelioles, 45, 52 
66, 72. 
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Fcirt MAtmiiig, NyLiainliujil^ TrtlL 4 «tii the 
NeigkbourhdMjd ol, 35, 

Fort of Bfw, *22L 

Fortificittbn of Vilkgca, "Sym^wl, 
3fl, 4L 

Fort«f Areiiriiw, 363. 

FartiHie lolling, lione throwing 547» 
Fomtiii, BEfTLiilfl 111 the 
Fo:t an n Birth AjimleU 4. 

Fmktin^ Hittite 51oiitiiii{;nt&^ 412. 

Frftueri J. Boliofs oiiii 0u4taiti9 rjf tliy 
Aii^tmLIaii AlK»rigiiii!£, 86 j Pivehe'ft 
Task; A iliaerjijms caficerojiig the 
liiflu^iceof Bppentitioii op the growth 
iif tpHtitntious (r<r.)p 83; Coneij|i- 
tioiml tbeoT3' of TotoiiilHni^ tTS; 
Ivjt)g^tnVp 78 : on Haino;j£i Tatomiit^in^ 
!571 Toteiuivpi^ 29. 

Freire-Mari'etzo, Bh, Kotiia on the Ihdr 
ntid Kyo Culoiir i>f CLililron nf 
Age b Surrey, 63, 

Frieze, cuigip 17. 

Frizzi, Ein Beitnig^ur Aiithrojwbgie 
Homo AlpiiiiiA Tirolonab ^ frrrj, 

69. 

Frobonitw, Up The €liiJ€iht>i>d of Alan, 
{rft^l 73. 

Frogp edible* lising^du, 117, 

Ftjclp Ifengda, lU, 

Fimiace, iron, EiiiguU, JOfl, 

Funiitiifo of huminijgiila, m. 

Fiitare life, AmiieAnu, 346; Bnngdat 
4461 Liizliai, 3i9; South Afiicihi 551 * 


G. 

Gable, origin ol, IT, 

Ufttldp Air. W, U. wi Chnlk, 70 , 

Gadc% ooliiB, 14, 

Ganibling, Arautfuiu* 360 . 

Gamez, liageahu, 135 j Baugak, ISOj 
Eazt Afrirn, 80 ; Two Fijiui, lOS. 
GurhuUj ff. W'.p A^'rtLive Su|ierNtiiioi} ami 
VVitchemft in South Afriiai, 630 . 

Garb Groups New Guinea, 326 , 

Gnrttiang] 4*, OKcAvqtfeft 

Groton, Air., nm! Dieri ToWiuUni, 29 . 

Giusettcer* Ap of Kthiie>lag;yp (wp,)^ 47 
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GenedugU%p Mekoo, 321 u. 

Geiinoji^ A. van, Netting witliniit a kniif, 
20; f^llgimtN^ Alii^ur? et LtfgenLleii 
{wr.^t 65; Tntemisme iwtd MiftbcHlc 
Gnmpamtfre (w.)v 34 ; on EioganiT, 
78. 

G^Ogrftpli_v l>eariug on FignieiitAtioii. 
Surrey, 63 (tOl), 

Geomptric dceurztii^i, 17; New QuuKMf 
324. 

tlenphiigy^ iiangdit, 467* 

I {Ternmny* ehaminer ipf pnjmiritian of, 298- 
Ghoat^ Aruiii-fluOp 344<: Efige^hun 1^?4, 
IS8 ; M cauw of fficknozd, Eagpzhii^ 
1^11 Ik^linf ill, tjuiN^hijrt* 72- 
Giiiiit. Patrick Cotter. The BrizU-i. I&i5. 
Giantd, Irish, I9 jS* Tnhle of heights vU 
20^. 

Gltuiin’ Ctnuowiir,, wiiiiUiTiiiPp 223, 

GbnU' OruifTiB^ IroliiriiL, 021 ; SunHidit* 
U2 (191). 

GihJin* Alr,^ imi New Chiiueu religion? 
Ijotieb, 2GG. 

Hi Hz, Oft minniiikei^ 50l>. 
ilhisgow, pignientation, 16 (32J. 

QIakp, Ar^ioeimii **40. 

lUpiuiiiu, ^uterraJn, 22 3 h 
G cmtii, Bnugaiu, I SO- 
Gash Australiik, 14; Lion, Stiinh Africa, 
0*6; AVii-Nyikn^ 85. 

G<Hrc!i3^ figure oC Now Guinea, 260, 
Goclfnthtprlioofl, rekiioiij^bipp .WonU'iiegria 

Godi, Annie* im^ 310; t-h'veksjnnriit id, 
from i^Unin aninmU, 163; HetiLi, 20U; 
JajJftiip 6(14); Alevicfi* 6(14); Mlmui, 
Aryan iintiiea of, 413; iiz toteriifl, l&L 
< Jta3t36&, A. I IHtf vor- mtd frOhgeiiehiehl- 
Uebcp AltertUiupr Thilritigujit (nff.), 
82. 

Gnodnuui, AJr.^ 011 Cliizbfiuizt Cavri, 03. 

Gorrlliw. 415. 

Gordon, G. Antlirt^polngicjil Work of 
the Uuiverftity uf Pcnuqyleanlii* 99 
(*^4); Ethniilcigk-d Kmarebez in 
jihaktt, 99 (ITS), 

UwTttia tUKl n» l)0«l8i,atc.. Iteiipilm lOT,. 

L.ovo^^^Jai^ Bigeahn, | Bukeiie, 70 

tl20)j llAiignln, 120, 
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(irjun, ArAiiemiov, 341; liigeilm, 1931 
A3 wei^bc4| 13. 

UrAidDiarp Ngolok-Wuuggiir^ J 3i j T^u\ 

12 . 

Gnmorua, jhI, 4"^ fT. 

(fmngo CiMtidp 524 ff» 526. 

l>(K:Uir^ S, 550; firniiture* 

IkiigaLit 455, Sfoiiteiu^grOf 93 l 
iimvc®, Ajnnwano, 365; IJyjigcLEjij 452; 

<if tlio Wn Noiff ail tbe, 85. 

trrav* H. St, Cteorge^ IttfjKiM on Kxi^jiva- 
tion® lit Wick Skigaracj^ 

^klnlcns^^tahim (rert.)^ ^4, 
tiftiyp J.T A Fort^Ue Sutnrd ^luler^ 90. 
nruotlinc^a^ HAiigrvk, 118^ 12 L 
Ureeiunnitb, on Stsidtii FigiLrei, 40 

m 

CnMting, iCcc^aiiA^ 238. 

(irenfclb G., a«ct tie Congo 5. 
Grimes' Gniv?*, clcer koni {ucksi 76. 
Ivriiidiikg of grain, 342. 

Groupfl, t1iui-> Nc^' Guiticti, 3- 
Gmup BJmriagCp Aisitralia, 68. 
GiiAdalcaiiar, totamiini, I8U. 
niumehc KkiiUsp 39^ 

<TU]clfi to tke ipeciLluetiil UJtlalraliiig ibe 
Eaces of ^fcmkijirl (Anthiripiilog)^) ... 
British bius^nm fref-X 
(>iiJlleiiiard» F. H. IL^ wni Kemiei A* l!.i 
Aiuintbaim Malayflia, and tho Fekgic 
Archiptrlugu (rifr,)^ 

Gf pics* Mufikal Imimmcnts, 04. 
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llAbiutiniis, Anrncaiioa, 337; Bangnla, 
109| UliiPluSs 146. *'Sfro^■f^lI>wclliilg?^ 
Iloiwa, UuU, *ShdtofS. 
lEuLdoii, A. Cv Obitiuiry notice of 0*T* 

MiLsoiip 10. 

ILiir chi%ntct^r, New Gdiieiu 24 8, 349, 
252p 257| 2G2, 263. 269, 318, 319, 
321, 322, 323p 324, 330; Uln PJtlSp 
147, I52p 153. 

Hair eotourj Kgrari, 326 \ Scottiili 
school childreii, 15; Murray adiool 
thiklren, 63; Sweden, 305; Tyrolea*, 
60 (92). 


Hair cutting m mounibig. .\fL]iit«uegrOp 
9a 

Hair dresaing, AraiieaiiOp 335; Bsngala, 
99^ Fnjruge, 330; Saw Guiue^ 265; 
Id II Phu, 116. 

Hall, U. Fielding^ The Inward Light 
{rifr4 36. 

Hall, H. H, on HsUi. 412. 

HiJvh, River, Hittite monuiueiita fiotn, 
412. 

Ilamatht Kumiuukk niunumentsif 414. 
HamlcU, New Cininea, 3. 

Mamtiicrp l^tigaLsp 106. 

Hamr. llr» H T.p death of, 9- 
I llangmnii'a WikmI HeriBhulea, 45p 47, -4K, 
49* 31, D2p flL 63, 72, U, 7a 
' Harkiaese. lYoLp on Lottgh Gar Cirdeg, 

I 519. 

Harp, I^agcdhiit l9l- 

rtartLatid, .Hr,* uu Mtrelili>wV 

I Aranda, 23. 

I Harvest^ AratLcaiiu, 341, 914; 5rAt--£mil^ 
oGcnKi atp Bago^hu, 193. 

I HoftiiiigA, Kitchaii Jliddon, 103. 

I Hata, Haiigala, 98, 

' HatteFslo3\ C. 'fhe BagJUifk at 

Home {iWp), 59. 

Uatti land. North Syria, 413. 

Hauip 412. 

ILatiusit, 4to, 4 It, 415; Boghm; Roi, 
city ofp 410. 

llayei, Kcv. J. W., I^oneholea and other 
Chiilk ExL-ovationa f their Origin and 
Usea. 44, 

Henil, used Ai d linking veaed, Araueono* 
362 ; ilauDe^ Araiicmio, 363^ 

IleaddreflSp Ai^neaTiov 335 ; Nt^w Gini^ea, 
266 

Uoad-form, Tyrol w, 59. 

Heml'hiusliiigi Lushnlp 3T3; Montonegm, 
91; Sew Utiitiea, 256; Soloinoa 
Idaiid^ 510; Oajioesp Solomon lalande, 
510 C 

Head meaAurcmaulflr Uln PluSp 154. 

Head abaving, Bangala, 99. 

Hcalingp Araucano medieiue man, 332. 
Hemp Hmokiiig, BangaUp 123* 

Hording of Cattfe, {kgeshu, 192. 

Hord»* AraumiOp 3-14. 
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Lmpyrtnuee of thy nindy of* oii | 

nicml cUnraeLiSMt 307 * I 

HurifigOTiiiA^ S7. I 

tJ. F,, Ptimittv« TriitJilionsil 

llirtory (n(rp.)i 60. 

Hioroglyi^b, Porridgo Stirrer lui 

Egyptian, 

Hioroglyphe, Egypt^ 4, 96. 
t!itill>iirgh, W. L.^ XotoB on Sc.^me 
Enrmcso AniukU iinJ x\Iagical I JhJectQ, 
307 ; Notes oei }kmw Tibetan rtmI 
BhiilLk Amnletfi aikI Folk 
ami u Koj^aIcso AmiilotB; 
liiftt-:<ry aii<l Elhnogrftpliy uf Sotitli 
Africa aoiilh of tby Zuinl^ 

110 . 

Itiatory, Primitive TrjviiLknyil 60. 
Hittite Hif«eai^ht Kccciit^ 108^ 

early views ootkconiingp ^OU;. 
Enipirc oft 411* Two bmiietiei of* 
413, 

tloliaodt Msiry, Some Ulster Smiternkiiui, 
!b>cart, A. M., Two Untnea, 106. 

Uova, Baiigula, 128* 

UotAich-Ertiatt L, l>iia Helmlkiiid (JYn)j 

109. 

Hogarth, D. liceyjit Eiittite Keaearch, 
408. 

Hollie, A. C., The Xamlif tlioir Langiuigo 
and Folkbn? O'er.), 71 J A Note on the 
Cl raves of the Wn-Xyikat 6S; S<*nii) 
Dofobu Bi^Uefs^ 101. 

llo]ineiip Rev, IL^ i>u Nuw Giiiiivji 
pre^Mred ukulU, 2oG lo 
Kulincip Mr, Biea, uii Stone CixeljBii, ^27* 
Uohtif^p Mr- T* V*, on lTen«UoleiK 45 iw, 
73p 74. 

iJoEDor> thiHirie* coT^cerning^ 15. 
UemicideSi Loa fetimies (w.), 6L 
Homo AlpSniu ’flrokiiskt^ Kin 
Zip- AnthTOpuKigte ilea {rtp,% 59. 
llcMjk for ajwvrifieAtioij, Ragcalip, 186, Vr>, 
Uooka. Bahp IkpigaU, 120. 

Hiicw, Ebs iirtkk o[ fijotl AtnUcatuMp 312. 
liDApitoUtyf Antiicano, 3&+j, Itangski, 435, 
44C 

Hoitiigtai (er iIdUl^ Ban^k, 423* 

Uotue, dtAertiofi of* on th^ath, EiitgiLk 


Kovin, 32H; Meartp Kwki Ln«hfti, 
374 I Itwd labiitU, 153 ; haiom of |wrt.tf 
of, &ing?iK 111; (Jrftiig UnraU 144; 
priiuitive^ [cwbind, 56^ Snkaip 144; 
aepnrater Iktngab, 43kl; trnnsr^^rUtitm 
of^ 111. 

llowittp Mr., on Erogiiniy, 76. 

Huiuan renmina, Uluipel Ctini Brea, 87 ; 

l^itigli Opt circbi^ Sl£>- 
Hum Ah ^Trifiwi IkutgAla, 454; iSoPtb 
Africa 532. 

Himditgp, Ikigeahu, IDSj BafigiAlJip KKl, 
123* 458; Becwaiui neophytes^ 2301 
Ihuji! thruvniig iht 545; cliAnn^ 
IhnigEila^ 123 ; spirfla, *543 ; Ten'a, 48^4. 
Hiinhniidt ro#Etriyt.hiiis on, ilpring wLfuV 

BAgi^liitp 184. 

Hiil«, and Shehors, 27 * Btigfr 

ahw+ 193; Eikene, 70; coiintmcUou 
ofj Ataukoho, S37* 

lluxloy* nnthropfilflgical ork off 290 \ 
erai'iiologlicaL elAwificatiatifl^ 23 1 ; *Jn 
pigmentation, 292; on prehistoric rnees, 
207; lANi^tnre, 277. 
lltiytbk jsis^rtpttmiK, 415. 

Hjfpaa, lioliefa conccmuig^ UmiiM, 71 

(123); not often hiinled, BagusliU, 

105 ; meved animAl, Bngeshtij. 188* 

T. 

IliO, origiiiftlors of -09i -11- 

Ttrnnitibi, Uittite mnniiaicptis 112^ 

Tlghin, Hitti to iiionunieEits, 4HL 
Ulegiltiiutey, BftogAhi, 448, 

Immigmtiotip solectivo, effect mi pigtsurn- 
lanoa, 15 (30). 

liapteRieiilj9| ngriniluiraf, ArttPcafio^ 34 3+ 
Hungala, 12&; oop;wri Ontario, 112 
(leg); FUnt, The Older Seriffl ol 
Irwiht 54 : Fteneh IaIw Dwellings, 99 
(158); lutliaii [laU-oUtliic, 79; irarif 
Bangahi, ICft; obaiilsant in Central 
Africa, 89; Pabcolitbic, foiiiid nftftr 
Lkfl Brituh Muwpul* 56; |jrihitttariCt 
from SumiLlihuidt 106; The Pyg^nyi 
163: Stone, CJeyl OD, 49^ 
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jlupoi'ttjofoiiifitfl to ArAak'Jii.icni| *143; | 

introditcv iKsina to jVranmrios^ 341 s I 

iutriMliik^ metJila to Ankucamrjs^ 334* 

; invjyiioit of 334, 33^ ; 

weig1at4s of, 13. 

loceat, 70; abhofTBiKre of* reaions for, 

95 ; Amiimnoj 3151 ; Talm, The, 95^ 
iMflisi* roHgioo, 60; l^^liiirolithic 

mmU, 79. Atj?bAti+ Amulet#^ 

JinjictAr* Bhiitia, likintiA* Rmtuosei 

Ceylojh Ciilt^ Cjelopeao, b^trLliworH I 

Ruki, Lufihai, Jfeiwileae, Nitoljar^ Hiii- 
hulcae. Tibeinn, Veililxw. 

IncliAiiiif North Anifttirao, cnLegonea ef 
reUtiDUflhtp, 73; ajfitoma of rebtJori- 
ship, 19, 80* 

IiKlicest Ceplifllici Fafialt Naisalt 

OrbiUL 

Infant betrothal^ Bangalii, 440. 

Infantttido, AraitcftiiOT 354, 358. 

Infldelityj pnniahmciit for, Antucflifio^ 
354, 

InbirntAnco, Amticsitin, 354* 300 > B 5 skeiiL% 
70 (119) ; BaiigiftJa. 41% 443. 444. 
liiitiiitioit, S. Africa. 554 ; Mrcjitoiiics of 
tbo Bcewaim* *428; coreitiMinVflt 
Becwami, itorj' of origin 
Ineantty, Bangaia^ 130. 132+ 
liiaeet^ focKl, Bnogit% 110- 
Inatitiiliona* l]]fliiuiie>t^ of ffiip^^ntiLion wi, 
83* 

Intollij|i^occ* nge of CtiH ilovelopmont of* 
Itao^lla, 13L 

In threat, Bnngiib, 422* 425. 

Imermarriago* Angonip 3fl. 

IiLtfisdrfitioiip AnincJUitPf 012 1 HfliignlA, 

im 

liiviiaaoii of Chill, roaulw of, 334, 335. 
Inviatbility, Aran^^AiitJ belief in* 345. 
Itivointfon. Bainltir, 77* 

Inward Light, 'Fhe 

Ireland, primitive cainllcfl luicl lionae** 50 i 
$ojfie Hto-fir oLrde* in* 511 j lUsiie Hgcs, 
in (itsa Arthmohigyv Anlglaais, 
licdlygniinoy* Ikillymartiii, Bally. 
naniorriLj Jlorlaac. Biwhoiilli. LarrigiftlU. 
CiiabL-h nrdw. CroiiiJui::li, CtiBliIttko, 
UjltLieoA, I>onflgorcr Fort of Rgga^ 
iVimU, 4Jleiidiiiie, tfOingi?, Kiiockdhii, 


Larne, l^igh, Lueaii, Muckamoro, Now 
C range, RathnnillAfit Roehbartonf 
]{<W 3 , Sliankbridgo. Skull, Slanw* 
SI jETe- Btdey* S^iiiterminB, Slone 
Ag«* Stfiim Cirek'5* Thvenxibocioy* 
Clster, 

Iiiah Flint Impkipents, The Oliler Seriw 
of, 54. 

Iron Age, in tirceeis, IT ; crania, 298, 
Denmark, 301* Diiffield* 17, Sweden, 
miy Swctlen. <!ape%, 312; hnifimi 
remnirLB, Driffiali), 17, 

Iron, nmimfachire, Bangnb, 122; niicU- 
iiig, Actijjeta, *16 j urigin nf, in EurnjH!, 
10; working of. KiHgala. 100. 

ItiiJvi iiih&intaiil* of, 21, 

Ivfny tfriiannmts, Ifeingttk, 90. 

Ivria, Hlttltfl Kcck-riflief, il2. 

.1. 

ifemlilus, Carckemiah, 114, 

.TeLl^* Hfiv. on the Uiigtinff) of Um 
Tfii’tt. 12: on Ten'* Foils Inn?, 460. 
.rtm-sillorj* fsa !imii1eT+ Hnriua, 402iXVll 
Dynsaty, 76- 

Jnai't, on Sun to Cm* Tonsminao, 160. 
Jghiiwni, w.. Folk Meiuorj-; or ttio 
Continuity tjf Britisli Archieologj' (rcr.X 
46. 

.Tohnrtofi, .Sir Ifatry.-f JwrjsefJrcnfeU nml 
the Congsi (rri'.>, 5. 

i.FHVLimL' 3 'i rhnna# on istartiiig n* &*t2 nnd ii, 
.Joyce, T, A„ On n entved wonden «ip 
from the Bn-Kuhn, Knwii Dutricl., 
CtJngo Free .Stnto, 1; Stentile Figiires 
from Sierrn [n.'fluo, 40, 

Juilniam 6, 

.Tiiry, Bwigaln, 4311, 434. 

Jmdn, Arsmtintics 355; Bntignlft, 430; 
Liuhai, 374; Wnmlencgro, 80, 91. 
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Knlsnli Trllio. Now Uiiine-a, 317 . 
Kngu Orotip, New (itiiiite^ ,120, 
Knisariyeli, tnltkt* at, 4t0, 
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Kaiatuait) HiUiU) unctUAiy, 413. 

Kjirnftk, euneifcmiii e«jiy of tteiity 
iiutcrihctl at, -110. 

Kaaai. Cnneil womlcn 1. 

Kuva drinldng, Ncifr Qoinea, 203. 

KoanCt Or, oit Jfqw Cluinqn tomnnolng]', 

2jI0; OR PolyticsiiULfp in Loyalty 

IsIarcI, 349 n. 

Konpiira Group, Kqw Guiiiein, .^17. 
Koiitlall, l(«v. H. (4.0,, ReniJiriAblc Arrow- 
JieAilH nm) Ointinntivc Itronxo Itiiplc- 
tuLml, 21 

Koveri Groups Ketr Giiiiiqo, ^19. 

Khatti, 40i*t 41$. 

Kbeta, 403; King*, 4 tO, 4U. 

KhL‘t;6ar, Treaty intb Ham^ee IL 410. 
Khontsan, fiiatniKiotitt, 94. 

Kikuyu, Cnletidiir, 19; Modjelne Mnit, 
30. 

Kiliu, Deuekolet, 04. 

KflU, uiitiation, BerwtwA, 230, 233, 

King, If. C., mid Into B, C. PoIkingborROt 
Excavation of a Immiw on Chapel C'ari 
R rea, Cornwall, 87. 

King, Power of, B3. 

Kings, KtieUi, 410, 411; Mcxicai), 
portniiU of, 112 (I80y, 
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Kiriwitto, Totetniani, l "9, 

Kifit, Oiapel C'arn Q7, 
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geographical distrihiitiopt “521 ph3"ei- 
cd chniactera, 251 ; two diviaions ofi 
25ik 

Farisiaiifi, dkuU capacity^ S09. 

PATtitritioii, Euoiiicinet Tibelaii* 395* 

Paw woixK fSeewaua, 336 ff. 

FalricianAt BomaN* tncinl difference from 
Plc1)eian^ 23, 

Fattern«j Aniwak fan^ 32; on braas ringHt 
Bangala, 107; Cmsenvft'sqiieejcer* 30; 
it^ed AB orNaoiontt Hang^lot 102. 
l^nming of ehJJdronH IkiigaljL, 125. 

I'e-ace, ceremony nt imiking, liigeibu, 105* 
PearHOii, I^rofcBBor^ eii Culter'^! alnttire, 
267. 

Pebble^usedin l>aiie t hrowtng, 538. 
Podor-iaty, Arauconop 353; Hangabit 440. 
Finat, T* Hj Ajihby, T* 

PenniNit, on Fitfi, 46* 

FenneU* T* L.« Amotig tbe wild ttil»ee nf 
the Afghan Fn>ntjer (rcr.}^ 52. 
Fftiinn'lvnuiA* Anthropotogical work of 
the UtiiveriFiiy of, 99 (li4)w 
Peraki on the wild tribes of tlie Uln 

PItis, 142* 

Perabv Notes on Tattm^ing in^ 102. 

Feni, SIjrtbalogiM of ft 
Ferry, Proft^JKjr E* Ci*. Exhibit of n 
iC^eiit Find of Copper Impleftienia, 
(W, Ontario), U2 (1 SB)l 
P estles, atone, New Guineat 249. 

Fotrif^ F-i String nets of tbo XYIl 

DytiMly, 7ft 
Pbtatrieig 2. 

Pbrygiat ftt Hittito inonuinente, 412; 
indepeiMlence of, 4!5; icript, 415. 






tmicr. 


Kt AbvriUtiitmbirc, 
Airomcgtily, Africn, A KaiiiIih, Atiglo- 
Saxoti, Anthniponietric, Aiulirop»' 
Artificitt] Pvfornmtion, Havnnn, 
BeanU, ]ilr>ii«lc, Bhimcniucli, Ib^hViii, 
HrAi:hycephnIie, Briichyc«plialy, Hritkli 
Miiactim, Broca, Bronze Ajpi, CapmrrcT, 
Cophnlic liidox', Cerolmiloi^j’, drum, 
Crreiitnfereiico, Cln^ificatitMi, Ooloitr, 
ditier, C'nmia, Crmtiology, (yraiiiuni, 
Cro■^faf;lK>ll, I>aue«' graves, fleforina- 
tiod, l>t!i)iker, Dunmark, Depilation, 
iK^ivhrxmpImly, Knr, Huropc, Enropeaii, 
hycC-oIotir, Eyes, Encinl Irnlex, Fomiir, 
Utant, Ginjits> CiLisgow, GiuiiK'he. Hair 
I'lwntctor, Hair wloitr, Iliiaif lomi, 
ETcail inc.'iaunjnienu, lleredily, Htimi* 
eid^ Homu^ Ilurtmn romaiiis, i]iu]ev, 
Indices, fanilt, Liniuatis, Japs, Lorlg 
iiotiO!!, >fagrall, Mjday, iMcjisitremenls, 
ak'iidtdfsm, Aiurrlcressos, XasaJ [ndox, 
XmiidwHial. Nwlithie, New Guinea, 
Aigrmcrn.'o, Olmcrvation, Orbital, 
Parisiaiifi, Plgnientalipn, J*oiutlatkiti, 
I’rdiwt^jric, Progrutthism, [{^lee, JLicos, 

[failiiiii, |{eujiu, Itliwleaiii, SesmrJk 

HJivinn, School Chililreu, Sc«tUf,H. 
Skin colour. Skull, Stattiw, Sterflityi 
Stone Age, .Surrey, Strodeti, Kuritxr^ 
Wti. Teeth. Torres Straits, TtupniinitiE. 
Ti^rol, Ubw. UIu Plus, Variability, 
\ert*l.ral Column, Virehow. Welcker. 
\\ inkelmcyer, Wounds. 

Phyeitud Powers, Brnigaln, I3 (. 

Pick marks in Oeneliulss, 7ft, 

J^irka, decr^hom, at (irimes's tSraves, 7tJ j 
anal ill chalk niining, 73, 

Piangmidiic writing, Xniimli, 211, 212. 

PiringrapH IhishTiiau, 98 ; K. KoMofan, 

tsn2. 

Picture writing, 211. 

l*ictun!ii, difficulty of coMiprcheudiiiF, Ban- 
gala, 102, 1.12, 

I'ignuiitation, Kiirrjpc, j lescnrches 
into, 2<i2; Burmy School Childrea, 63. 
Survey of Schoul (.-hiUlran in ScoHajul 
(mt), 15. Se* afio Coltmr. 

I'igiiienU, Argeiitiiie Pattery, 48; Ban. 
gjila, UW, lUO; lltawatia, 2»4, 312 . 


Kurilohiti I^lek pieturei, 504, Ofir*, 
I 567 ; Me.rieo, 9l (151); Tin llvis. N.'i. 

iMIo [twdlingn, liitlkari. 24 j Sitw (wultica, 
AI 7 ; n/w Ijike Itwelliiigs, 

liitaTS 111 Chisleburst Caeca, rcmKiiit for, 

55. 

Rpw, Ilnngalii, 122 AT. 

Pipe Imvrls, Baiigala, 112. 

Pitfalls, Araueatio, 363. 

His, rlefcnaiec, Kovlo; ; ilsfctuivc. 
Mnfiilu, 329; J^atac-, Blaiigala, IJt; as 
refuges, 45 IT; ha storc'hoitses, 45. 

Placenta, lUsposol of, Bageslm. 1S4. 

Plaitiiig, British Quiaiui, 26. 

Phincrt, W., Auntrnlijtclie FonicIiUTigeit, 
I. AnuitLiAimtiuantiki II. tberi- 
ftranmintik (nrc.), 43. 

Plant totem, Tikopin, 16 J, 

PlaniH, iiiKueiice on conception, 17.7; 
eitcred, not eaten, Fiji, I5g ; soereil, 
relation tif people to, 162. 

Plehcuuu, Ihuiuiii, Racial ftillerciii'c frfUii 
Patrieiaiis, 23. 

Pliny, on ebalk eKcuvntion, 49. 

Plough, A nil ten ner ,344. 

Plitriutcad, ttencholcfl, 54 . 

PJtiB Valley, Ricial ftoiuidaiy at, 113: 
wild triTws of the IThi, 142. 

Pidson, arrow, .1 i; arrow, Anucano. 3H3 ; 
flsli, Bangala, 127; ordeal, S, jVfriea, 
55.5, 


PouoiiTiig, nicdieirie for, TilMtnii. .395. 
Pokno, group, Xew Guinea, 322; origin 
of, .722, 

Pnikiitghorne; B, 1!., ^ King. H. C- 
Ptilyiuidry, Nicolai, 42 ; Sparta. 20. 
I'olygamy, Amuciuiti, A3H if; flagcsliii. 
163; Bakene, 70; IkuiinK 441; 
Nieolwr, 42, 

Polynesia nm) 4IcLiiicain, Totemiiuu in, 
156. 


Ptoniorooii District, Hritisb Gnmna, 
Tcdinologie^l notes from the, 26. 

^ool, sacrtnl, lkig«t|ui, jgg_ 

pu ntjoh, effert of ilcusity of oil pig- 
^nteutaiion, 15 . 

^^ idgn St inn,r, '|‘j|p I'fgv'iiiijiii 

Hieroglyph, 86, 
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liUahait j ^ Afriua> 040, 
!>53$ UgiiiitlA, &T. 

PoltCTj’, Araucafio, 339; AtguuliiW (w.)i 
48; niBn;;ulA, lOSj Cii{}pA( 1 wi:tti, <tl 0 ; 
Chapet CiUii Brea, 87 ; corered with 
iMutkotry, Baitgnln, lOS f Lake Dwell- 
ingH., 82 (IkS); Kew BruMwick, 
99 (176>; Alailu, 313; Dare, U; 
oriiuuenUtion of, ArBiimnu, S40;;uit- 
leriw OB, Bangnia, 103, 103 ; Jtoman, in 
Denehole^ 48; irtainii, Oa«, IL 
Powder, camwood, pTepumtitm uf, 
Biuignlu, lOO. 

Piucgcr, Mr., on Irieb Flint Impknients, 
54 (83X 

Prayer, LmliRf, 376 ; S. ^VlriuiLOBI, 303* 
Prectxlcnce, Becwmiii, 3.33. 
iVegtiaiicy, Aruiila theories of, 23; 
b^y painting dmiiig, Bnngala, 100; 
onuimenis, Bnngala, 43G. 

Proliutorie Men, Statiiro and CTepbalie 
Index of,Mortimer .Mmseum, DrilBelilt 
17. 

PnSkielurique, Congru-e, do Fran to {rrr.), 
93. 

Prewnta, after initiation, 341* 

PresHlcnttnl Addnuti, 10- 

Price, for injuries, Araiiwitie. 306 ; 

iiianinge, Aramyiiio, 309, Ltislim, 331. 
IMcea, Baiignla, 131. 

Pride, IkiiignU, 134. 

1‘rieat, Bngofllni, 189. 

PrioBtkooJ, Bltiekfool McdiHil, 89 ( 116 )- 
Primitive irmlitional hifttory (nfr,), 80. 
I’niviMxtiugB, Brittab ..Vesociiitioii, 99, 
113; Itoyal AntlmiiKilogieal Inatitute, 
009. 

Proditco of farm, Iktigula, 138. 
Prognulhlimi, Ulu Plus, 147, I9i, 
Promiscuity, Antucaiio, 334, 35G, 

B;iTtgalu, 443. . ,, 

PruhilitioiiB, after wetrifice, Liiahiti, ; 
of totem as food, 1^6, 137; war, 
Araiicauo, 363. tiUo rahiL 

Property, Bangab. 434, 443 ; (livtiion of 
•Uso) uuia’e, Bugcslm, 188, 

Prostitution, Aniumno, 3o4. 

Protective amnlela, Bonufise, 309 ff, 403; 
charmtt, 393. 


l*ayebe*H T«h1i (rrr.), 83. 

Psyclndogy nml Bejigion. 81. 

Ptilwrty cofttoni#, Bageshu, Iftl, ISO. 

Ihniding ktiive#, UanlM Islands, 105* 

Pitiiishmetits^ Ajniicnno, 356 ; Buiigidu. 
433, 443. 

Piniting etiekit, Bjiiigata, lOtJ. 

Ibirari delta, 33G. 

Puri^catien, Bsewuna rnittatloii, 334 ; 
after burial, Bangalii, 453 j after eliiJd' 
birth, Aruttcnno, 360; after ciream- 
eisiou, Bugeehu, 187 ; by lire, Baiigata, 
114 ; Kikuyu, 30 (-5 4). 

Pygmy Impbiierit*, The, 103. 

Python woraliip ih iTgamla, 57. 


tJuLvhuu, Itoli'To. 72. 

tjueriistfLiKt, Bishop of Jforth, on 
Aueirulian Beliefs, 86 . 

tjuiver, 41, 

IL 

lUt*, The So^silled Nortli European, 
977 ; TviXM on llm Ancient iikialptiirea 
and Pointings of Mexico in (.'entra] 
America, 112 (IBS). 

Bacea. of Europe, tyjws, 994 ; of .Mmikind 
Guide to Wpecimena llliistrating 
Britinb Museum (n-r), 33. 

Bndiua, Kbodeaiati Itumaiiw, 41 (70), 

Itairts, Araucano, 354. 

Ifain. cowiimny U» iwoveut. Dnrobo, lOl 
charm to miwire, Bengnln, 457 
doctors, iJouth Africa, 650; making 
Bageshu, 189; Sknith .iUrica, 547, 030. 

lUiua, Itengnla, 199. 

Itaiaed beach, Imtigh Earae, 54 (82, 83). 

U, conetform copy of hi* treaty 
vritb Khetasar, 410. 

l^an k *. no distinctive drees of. Bangalo, 
9a 

K,'i» et-Aiii, Amarri monanicnts at, 414. 

Uathmullan, soutemiii, 994. 

Kaltlca (It ankles, Ikmgala. 100 . 
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liay, SUliiDV H.» l1ic ^goIuk'W«ti^4r 
Language. Daly Utvor, North Aiu- 
trAlii^ 13T. 

Ilcsder, Mr,, on Dcnehulcn, 43, 

]le<1cniptioii nf akvea, Itangala, 4^i<. 
lleef lalancL, language, 1G4 ; Tutemiini, 
16L 173; lalantient, physical appev- 

Aiji.e, 16'L 

Tt«ginioitta, Beewnnn, L'3L 
ReicbeJ on Homer, 16. 

Keihengriilier, dolkhocophiilr in, ;’D3. 
Kdncarimltoii, belief in, Liudioi, 380. 
Itelatiuiubip^ Arauatuo, 336; fkgesliu, 
183; lilucn], Montenegro, 88 If; 
categoriua of, 73; etoesee of, Moitte- 
negnx 89; cIiUiMfieatOTy, 76; GJosei' | 
Hi’aiocy ffysteiiiit of, 77; (leseriptJre 
ayalema of, 80; aliffvretice between 
linH of, KbglieL aiid AmarjcAii litilionfl, 
33; no tiled tii'tuut fjct Ween tleaeitptive 
and rlosailicnborr, 83; tenon of, Amu' 
Cano, 35#, 3t>8; tenui of, .Bangnlii, 
437, 43{l; tannn of comjtariiioii of, 83; 
terms of, tleU'rmijjf.'tl by Ungtiisdc 
factma, 32,84; temu of, not duo to 
«tidt>1t^iad caiwot. 33 ; tomie of, 
.>tontenegr(», 90; tenoi; cf reeiproent, 

30 ii. ; mtmbor of tlifTeront, 77- 
l{elic% {M» charms. TibeUn, 389. 

Ueligioii, Antucaoo, 344 ; Aiiatralto, 14; 
Begwhu, 188; Buhen,^, 70 (HO)! 
definition, 81; Lnsliai, 375; Omtig 
Darst, 141; relation of elbic« to, 64 • 
The ThrwhoUl of (nrr.), 8L Str 
All father, #U1 Houls, Alton, Anccstciro, 
Aiiinium, Apotfacems, Augury, Aus- 
italiau, Botame, Bandar, Boliefi, 
iSirtb, Itiiddhisai, Burial, Canon | 
uatUiti, Cerciniinial, Ceremonies, 
CliristiatiHy, Chiircli, Colt, DaneoK, I 
Dcail, Death, lleittes, Deinoitoiogy, 
Demon#. Detril#, Divinatioii. Divining 
Diriner., Drimi», Kllilts*, EtbiopiaiJ 
Mus'cmcot, FamirMT, Hratrfruits, Folk¬ 
lore, Ftilum I jfe, OboiU, Cod, Oodiles# I 

OuiU. Inllintitoi, Invocation, lowani ' 

light. .Imbiiwn. 1.010, Jiigc, 
llsAidne Man, Mom.their«,* 

Morul, Momb. Mourning, Muham- 


modAtiiim, ^lylbologien, 

Wurttip, Off(iriji|ri^ Ttnyur^ Pri^t^ 
Priwsthwlj rsycholti^*, Purificutiorip 
Pytbuii, Eaijip m^ineBrnaMutif 
tioiifi, SdcriflcCt fwliisioii, SbnEiLiinLHm, 
Sliliito, Sin I Siijfik®t Sotil, Spirits, Siwij 
SiippIlnitiDn, Huprcmt Tnbn, 

Tqtfhuj}, ToteiUa Tot 43 i 3 iisii 4 Toti?pi.<. 
Trng^y, TmiftfcrcncisTraEiiiciiignitifHi, 
Ttpes, Unak^imns^p Wurshiji, 
l^digi(}iiB^ Anmjit ^nrl Mo^km 
Manini ct Ii^guiiclna (rtr.)i 65 . 
f^^ligiinyi ^6p 

fk^Ligioiis mum of toteiuiarzi^ 

Knnieiiies, 1112. 

.Medicine 

It^trii^tiDjia,. tir'r Tjdnis; nianiii^^Oi 

Arauamci, Lu^hrii, 

*TSI I on biidlnuiilt duriiig wife's preg- 
timicy, iSlngcshii, on Ji uiwa w'lio 

lim kiUe<1 mi 01101113% Knjje^hut 1; om 
pm^ntn, nt diilcibirtli, 
ltctAlbitzi}ii., Aniuc^iio, #^ 5 ( 1 ; BangiiLifp 

43 a 


lioLKitin, Aiitiors, Claeslfiestiuu of Mwii* 
284 1 on Cmnifjlo^, 2BS fT. 

UiiflUf, The So^allefl NoriU 
Ettfopcftiii Riwe of ^tlsiiikLiul (The 
Ifiijfley ULtiire)t 277; Dus Aflhithini 
iti HtLtLLidier l>iirst«lliiiig (rf r.)p T 
iiJb-ffirtibtis, bnridst 
t^heginnii coins if. 

Khode^iA^ Cnmia utnl l4)ng fjxini 

Aiid«iil J^iiins ID, 41; North WiSJ^t^irDp 
throwing kiiiibip 54D. 
lhlii:s, Trof., on Ogams, 22(J. 

IBilgeirayt PfoL W., The ft^klion of 

Anthropc^tigy to Cl<i£flical StutlicJ'p 
IQ ; on Anthrofiolog}' uriil t! overmuch t 
AuiBtsnce, 56. 

I'tiglit sidt! of chief, prestige Lit tech uig to, 
J*lTp ViQ. 


hlugiip nmnletic, 4Q1 ; 

Amuletic, Nepalese, 395 ; Auklo, 107 ; 
Hageshti, 191, ]!)2; bmss, nuuiiifoctiiro 
< Bangnla, 107 . f„niid with SleatiW 

ft^es. 40 <« 6 ); in Mycamrshiftgmvci. 

1 huinb, ns piotecti^-e ntnuleta, 


lik , 

393. 
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UipIcVi vlii<«fic!vtion *)f rocirt t*f 
'293. 

Ku'er^ property in, Bangala, -125. 

tUvers, W. H. K., ToUsmism in Polynesia 
iintl Mnkncaia, 15 6. 

ItucklMrtnn, cireliifl at. 5Is*. 

KtH'k picturea, 74; in Snrtb 

Kcinlniaii, 

1(4 rtb, fljteiMTtnry, HaiiipilB, 4‘21, 

Kolt'Kich circle, Si!5. 

Hnman Fomm, liiiriala in, 'i«i. 

Uoiiuui pottery, in. Dencleilw, 48; (►nre,lL 

Rome, ejtpture of, by Cauls, 2:!. 

IkKif, iiinterinUof hoiiRs Umigota, 112. 

itoro ijroiip, Rritivh Neir <Tui»en, ,’119. 

Rtitfoe, Rev. iT'i Rtief Note* <'» 
Jlakctie, 70; Note** «mi the Bfijfealm, 
ISl; p 3 'llion Worship in UpnntJa, 
57. 

Uoes, Port of, ii\. 

rCotli, JI. lo, Tnwliiiijin Kirty iJaystfrr).. 
37. 

Rt»th, W. K., AimtiwliM* Hiitan«tJSIjeitei», 
27; Snuite Technological Koto# from 
I l ie POotoiuon rPlatricU Hritieb ilniana. 
‘> 6 . 

Rtiptiire, chanti for, ihjtileinfgrw^ 

RiuhtigliLn, Iretumi 56. 

Ktis^n, Atithrriixnuetrt', 5L 

Rulct, .M., on Enlitha, 92. 


fiwrilice, :W, 60(»5) j .Vmuiftnio, 364, 365. 
.W; iJagiaihti, l«6j nR^r * 
l.whni. 3H‘2; after ii ♦trath, Liuhai, 
.Wj hnninn. itengjilu. 151; legtwla 
regartUng, l-uahai. 377; L-iwhiU. 375 j 
tti iiierriagc, Lintlwii 361 ; Jj’wasaliWMl, 
42, 4,1; of elaves. Bangale, 4*29; S. 
Africa, 540, 550, 551,552; rarioticsof, 
Lii.>iluu, 378; Wn Xyika, 85. 

Salwi, 144; of Santib. Hentaitg ioflnence 
oil, 145, 

Snkjegeuzi, eicnvatioD)), 414. 415. 
fmlmoit. methwl of tlrying. Ton a. 473. 
462. 

Salt, BAngaia, IIT, 457, 


Samian, export of, 11 

Sauiua, abwnce of exogamy in, 160; 

Totominu in, 157, 159. 

SanuHiitn, Kummukh monuniente, 114. 
Saimita Cronp. New Lluinea, 263. 
fktiiti. etate of, at In^ltom of Deiicholw, 
61. 

Santa Cruz, Totem i«M, 165, 

Santdin. P. and Efgehnitaw Natnr 
n’tsaem-chaftlicher hwracbtingon anf 
Ceylon (rrr.). 49. 

Ssmfiuia, Areluseological ami Elhiiological 
fiiveetigatbns in, 113 (i'Jll. 

Setyee, Prof., on Hit tiles, 409, 111. 

Scales, in Mycona? abaft graves, 12. 
Scantfinaviait skull form, 2i?3, 

.ScariUcfttimi, Rigissliti, 1H6, 191; llangsibi, 
101 i hook, Rageubti, li*6, 192, 
Scbmeltz, A, 1), bL, tf^ith of, 81. 

I Sehmidi, Father, mi Attfilfalian PruiioUiia, 
139 II, 

ScIumI tMilren, Antbroiiometiy, 109; 
Piginentatioii of Surrey, 63; Scotland, 
Pigmentatiou Survey of (rrr.b 16. 

I Schtilktitil, Ihti (wr.>, 109. 

Sehvraihe, oil NmunlerthAl Race, 295. 
Scotbuti, Pjgmenutlwi Survey of School 
Chiliiren in (wi* ), 16; Htono Age* 
111. Sfe ttl*o Alj^ocHabire, Glasgow, 
l*ig)nentittii>ii, School Children, Slone 
Ages. 

Script, native, Cablmr. 209; Kniwsoa, IT, 
Scats, Mr., on t!hialehur»t Cavea. 67. 
•ScaaiHis, ibngab, 41* ; Kikuyti, 19, 
Seclusion, at iJitkl-hinb, Lusliai, 3Hl ; 
circnmrlscd bnya, llagcBhu, 186; 
Litahni, 388; of mother, after birth, 
Arnucano, 359. 

Secret JWicties, Congo, 5; Ensl iVfniia, 
80; [ho, system of writing of, 209; 
Mebnesb, 1T3, 

Seeds, os weights, 13; for l»ne throwing. 
544. 

SclignmiiH, C. t}., A Clnssificnlioii of the 
Natives of Uritish New Guinea. 246, 
.314; IJnk«l Toteoia in Biitiah New 
Guinea, 3; Nolo on the “Batitbr” 
Cult of tkc Kandyan Sinhalese, 77; 

' A Tjtw of Canoe Onumienl wiih 
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SrgiiiBt'juicc fittiu BAi, Urilldi | 
Kcv UuxTi(^ 16; wi TotfliniKm in Xcvr 
CtiJiie», LTdp 1@0. 
fkiTuing, influence of, oji Sakni of 

Br>. 

HqniitiL: Afjigic fffr,)p 32* 

Stirpentf, n^yihs of, AJgiiie[io|^Op 87, 
dt$& ^Kiakc. 

SemiiiL Knipire, oveitlijtjw 85; 
liBsa uf^ 85, 

%S«iU]tk^KaiT^ U, Olftirliaii Impl^rnictit^ 
ill Central Mma, S9; Prohiatude 
Impltiineiitg frnni K^nunUlaiidt 106; 
Somg recent ttiftLan PaLeolkhic Imple- 
mentep 79. 

Sewing, Biingnlii, 1^8. 

Sc3c»iti torina of rektiondhlpf T8p 1% SI ; 

fleterminucioTtp ^loDtencgro^ y4, 

Soxiiftip ttlatbnet Bong^ilap 448; tiibiip 7Sp 
95- 

Sliadows^ belief concerningp BccivaiiAp 233, 

Shftkespeari Lt.-CoL *1^ TLe Kuki-Lu^hEu 

Clanflp 371. 

SluiiiankiD, AmncaiJOp 3&1, 

Slmikbridge, snui^rraiiip 221. 

Sbftviiig, BanguL, 0&; Beewaiio neo¬ 
phyte*, M± 

Sheep, mterbwi with gwiu, BangaUp 136. 
Shell*, iiB nmuiebB, BunnA, iOO. 

Shelter^ AujtralLiii Hm* autlp 27. 

ShJoldflp luuketwurk, Bangnla, 103; 

KyAfiaalandp 42. 

Shinto fn^.), 6+ 

ShfjrtUnKip on Solomron lnhmds itanociF, 
506; Isbinb Canoes, 008 fT; tot^mkuL, 
I6:k 

Sbruliflall, R C., A Brief Nytg w 
Two Cranin nml iojm* Long Uviies 
from AtieiGiit Kuiiu in HhofiLdb 41’' 
Ethiiogriiphie Stmiy of the Whit^ 
Settler* (CamuU), 9Q (174). 

SieknoM, Ibige^hnp 18T; 450 j 

bone Ibrowing in oL 54l, Oil!; 

e^ciractiuii of ciiime nf^ &&1 * luppKma- 
tiuii of aptiita in coact af, ihigeeUOp 188, 
Hierm Leoncp Steatite Pigtiitap 40, 

Silo piiu of Donetp ike of, IT, 

Siijp no idea of, Amnwio, 

SUinogolo, 315 C 


Skigiogp Elag^hii, 100* BiJcwana Iintifi- 
tiiitip 230p 235p 238 ; teuelijiiy ofi 

Riiigalai 130h 

>SinhnliB*H^ Note on the “ Bcuidar Cull of 
the Kamlyan, 77* 

Sinjurlip 415; Kunimukli moiinmenlSt 
414. 

Skeletons in l>oiitet pil^ IT* 

Skin roloitr^ Now GnlEieia* 2l8p 257, 318, 
321, 322, 323, 326, 331 ■ Uiu Pliifl, 
147, 152, 153, 

Skill ilimsme^ iTlii Pin*, f4G. 

Skin dt^sdngp AmuennOp 330 ; Bffltlgab^ 
103, 

Skirtep palm loaf, fkmgala, 07. 

Skull; eapntily, Pariiian^K 300, Swederit 
312* Swodiflb preltiitorie fektiltii» 3U ; 
ilBComlriL NewGuijiiia, 250; of^nmiieH, 
uuligiudi^ to, Bangala, 455 ]i Ennut 
Stuiiulinavbinp 283 ; mujiiuniraepiaT 
Cotter, 203; nieaffnmraeAt^. New 
Uiiineiit 257; pT^paiefl, Now (Suinisa, 
25G; threo^ of AdvamKa nativi?gp report 
on, 69 ; Uuiinobo, 39 ; New Guifloa, 
251j 267* 

Skua*, rtoiitermitip 224. 

Skvi»i Hangaliti 424 ; killed at liurial, 
Fhingalu, 452; Kuki Ltiebai, 374: 
mtirruigtf of, Ikugalit, 441; ninsil^rB 
power OTOfi Hmigahi^ 428; position of, 
Ikingak, 429; property of^ Eaiignbij 
4251 mtepiption of, Bangnln^ 43B; 
right* of property of, Ibrngnla, 421; 
saorifiee of, IkngnLi, 429; value oft 
Bniignln, 420; work cloiI |josition of, 
Ikn^a, 422. 

Hint**, ori^ti qU 286. 

SliHlt braow of, Tcft'a, 172. 

Sleepbig sickoe^ Bangabt, 457. 
Sliove-iui'Boltsy, 8onteiTain« 225* 

Smelting, Bangnlo, 106. 

Stnithp Mr.^on Cbifliehutel Ctixm^ 55; on 
l>eoeholos^ 65, OU, TO* 

Smith, Ttesv R^ Tlie Stone Agw iu North 
Britaiii muJ Irekn^l (rrf.). Ill* 

Smith, \\\ SS; Deirliib I^olitha auU 
68; IklmoUibic 
Implement found near the Britith 
31u«enuip 56. 
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Smillie, 107 ; piwtioij ui, Ran- 

gnltt* 400. 

Sjuynirtt Hittito flgiirps at,, 411. 

^iip'ike, guardian of socirMl pool, tUgeeliitt 
IM I in Biige^litip ISO. 

pSnafce-wunkhip, Bage^liitp 18^; Uguiidji, 

57. 

SinxQTp BiingaJof I 

Social divisiuii* eouncetecl with 
150. 

Social organi^Ation, 60 (!>5); Liu^hai 
Kttkip 374 ; Mnarfiiu, 'JGfi. 

Sihfiolcj^^ Account*, v\i.loptioUi 

Adultery, Agncnltiirtip Asseniljly, 
Avoidjince^ Bo4|iiejitA, l^lroiliJiJp Rirtli, 
Blood ErvFtberliuiMl, Blooil feud, UJckhI 
rehitiDtotbip, Ikn^ly, JWiuiflariuat Bride, 
llrH>therhfMKlp Catuiihjiliflm, Captnref 
Categories, Celif^?icyt Cereinonies, 
Cbuatity: Chief, Chief Uiinsbi[v Chiliireji, 
CircumeUign, Claiiz^ Cluh btkUr^v 
Communal huiiso, CompoiiaaticiE], Con- 
coptian, ConBaiiguiuityfe Couaervatisaj, 

Conl&iU, ConiidK Connlingi C<iw, 

Credit, Cro|Ki, CnJtivaiioJi, Ciirroiiry, 
Dancefli Ditncin^, Dcmli Bealh, Ihrlita, 

Doicei It p Di riaion^ Divoreft Ei I iitailion^ 
Eleciioitj Kiulnguiuy, Emimcratioiii 
Eatate, Exchange, Exogamy, Eninily* 
Kamw, [-'fiaislp Feoii Fcmalet FestivilioSt 
Fetnlt Fights, Finoa, Finat-l>mii, Hocke» 
CUmblingp UauMssip Gotiealijgies, Ceo- 
phji^% Goveninicjil, Group, IlniiLltitap 
IlrtrvMt, Ilenlsp Illcgiti- 

niacy^ [luiuignitioiLp Iifcest, [nhuiticido, 
Ixiiiddity, InheriUkJicc, Initiation, 
Instituteomt InlercHt, lutcncarrirtgfp 
pTiny, Justice, KaTo,. KLug, Einahipi 
Laud, I>aws* [jcvirutet bojuis. Marriage, 
^Ijttriliiiciib Moaaiirc, Messages, Mi- 
graiiuufi, Mixture, Motle^ty, Mouogainyf 
Miaher-uida^, Moumitig, Murder, 
^lutiUtioiip Xamo, Naming, Oathst 
Ordeab Owiior^hip, pAinting, Pwlerosty, 
PhratrieSp Polymidry, Polygamy, Vm- 
cedeneo, Promisctiit}'', Frobihitioiti, . 
Propertyi Proatitution* Puhert 3 ’, | 
I^uiiahmeuMt Purification, Hunks, i 
Kedemptioiii Hegiments, Hdation- I 

XXJSJ3L ( ^ ) 


shipr Hcatrietloilip kctiiibitioii, Sacbi* 
Eimh SflcriiL Socieues, Sex* Staves, 
Social, SUiiiilartH Status^ SueeOasioii, 
Suieide, Tabu, Talent, Tlicft, Torture, 
Totem, Traile, Triiilfl, Tnhe, Voltio, 
iVar, Wards, Warfare^ Weight, 
Weights* Wluppiig, Wittowi^, Wift^ 
\Viv€:3, Worouiu 

Soldiers, Value of Nyasaalnnd Trilies 

Solomon Ishiidsi, Canoes of the British, 
Mfl; Polynesian olcmeut in, 24D ; 
Tetenjim, IG7. 

Sijion’s dunilniun equaiioii of, 11. 

SnnudiiaiMb Prehintoric IroplemenU, 106. 

.SomarscUbirc, Excarationi at Wick 
liarroir (Wp), 24. 

Somet^iilc^ Captain, on OdciiUttlait of 
CiniK 524. 

Swings, Becwaiui initiation, 231, 235, 237, 
23-8„ 24 Sp 244, 345 j Sacrifidid, Luahni, 
37G- 

Sorcerers, Arancano, 351 [ South Africa, 
551- 

Sont, iHdicf ill,. Lnsbab 379. 

SotLtermius, some Ulster, 220; anriquity 
of, 2311; tniditioUB rcgunUiigT 22^, 

Soutb African natives, their progress and 
present cendtlion 50. 

Spanish Conquo.^t of (Jhilef 335« 

Spmring Iktiigalnp 12.5- 

Speoi?, 5sli, Baugala, L2fi ^ him ting, 
fbtiigala, 124 ; Xyossaliiud, 4 i i Ulu 
Plust 143, 

^Spetieci ^^-1 Mythologies of Aiicionl 
Mexico and Peru {f^pX ^- 

SpiritB, Araucaiuo, 345, 346, 347 i Bnhy- 
loiduR, 32; RigBshti, IM* 189; of 
dead persons, Bangalo, 43 f; uvib 
South Africa, 549; invoeaiioii of, at 
buriul* tkngalji* 453; Lnabai, 370, 
379 * luoojiiAin, Servia, 6i * New 
Qnirieu, 2S6; tocriSce to, Bouth Africa, 
553 ; Sakai belief in eiTl, 144 ; Sm- 
holase, 77; South jlfrico, 548^ 551; 
Wa-Xyika, 85- 

SpiricnoiiQ liquor, inlroduction ataongst 
Araucanos, 335. 

Spitting ccrctnonyi I>orubot lOl. 
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f^pvonii, Bajignln, 120, 

SprUfs, R., NoUa ®f ii iJirtJttiisl wi Llie 
Acin^oii nnd Amla (wr,)i 74. 

Spiimll, Mr., on pil gmutriw, ifi, 

Sump, Potter’e, ()»«, 1L 
BUcdards of weight, !2. 

Stanley, Sir IL M., on B.'uigalu chiefuiii- 
«lilp, 430. 

Stanley, Mr. W. F., death of, 84. 

StauloA Drew, remnubkace to T riah cirelea, 
523, 

Stnnv Ikogak beliefs concomin^, 418 1 
uanicafor, 4IT. 

SUrr, F,, A BtblJogRiphy of Congo 
Eungungci {n<r,), 88 ; fn Incliiui 
Mexico; a Namtive of Trnvfil and 
Labor (rwr.), 91. 

Stature, Aymara, 72; tkkeiie^ TO (120); 
and CeptmlJe Index of the rrelusturia 
Men ^'bosv raniaine are preserved in 
the Mortimer Museiiiu, DriSelii, 17; 
of gmnts, 206,208; iniportaiice of nieftsii- 
ring, 202; iiicroAiie in aince prehiatork 
limes, 303; Meter, A Portable, 90; 
New Guinea, 2.'jT, 25S, 262, 2€3, 2G4, 
265, 270, 271,2T3, 316, 31S, 320, 321, 
332, 323, 325, 326, 32T, 328, 32fi; 
Otomi, 91 (155); preliistoric, metlbevnl 
and mcsleni, Sweden. 3[>{i j Queeliiiu, 
73; Rh(Klcdin[i hitomn remninSj 
41 (70); Sweden, 304, 309 ; Tyro- 
le«i,a9(92); GJu Phis, 147, 1515. 
Statu* of cliildren, Bongala, 443, 
SUftdnian. Mr., on Ikneboles, 08. 

SUatitB figures from Sierra Leone, 40, 
SUfilily, Bageshu, 184, 

SUgetid, CapL a [l,Kot« on the Trifws 
in the ^7eighl^onr^^ood of Fort Mimninc. 
Nyfltwknd, 83, 

^ 1 ‘bles, nictlicIiiB for, riljoUn, 

Stone Age crania, llennuifli, 3t)4 ; Sweden, 
304; Sweden,capacity, ail. 

Stone Ages in XortJi Britain and fieiaiid 
(fee.), Ul. 

Stone Circle, Bxcavatiane tit Aveburv 
U3(1S9>. 

Stone Circles in Ireknd, 617. 

&S4. 


?5toiiL- liiiplenienUt Ceyloii^ 49. 

StfliiD ObjeclB, New QlU¥lel^ 24 ^ 

^touisi, h&a{i8 of,, ?3. Arric.% &3^‘X 
Stnsuger, frimnila luswl when approncbiiig 
neapbytes 33B. 

StreWpWp C.| Die mitl tjoritii' 

f^taiutne in JSerhtrid-Aiistnilieii 
14, 23. 

Bering, iHsaiiiifACtura <jf, Bangalfip 

in 3 t 3 i al the KVll Dynasty* 76. 

Strojig,, l^r*, on Ivimi, ff- 
BnhbiliiUum^ 411, 115^ Empire ot 
411. 

aSttcCeisicnip Ajigoiii, 3G. 

8iigHr-cAne BungiiK 

m. 

Suiclikt (JadguK 

SnHp RiJigjUji JiAino lor, 417; Belief# 
rogardLng, BtlngAlf^ 41^ j worship* 

f^wih Afnuji, TiA± 

KuporaitUon^ ^^0- R'lngSiki 

114 1 Inlhioiicu ofp nil IiiAtitmiouft ? 
03 * tnfllienee of, un iirtsfirratiou o( 
sonieirdn.^ 22G; coticuriiing Milky 
Way, IkngaK ■I'l^ j WitebetafV 
South Africn, Ti^d. 

Siipplicatioii of Spirit^ Hagt^hi.%r 
Bupremo Ikuig, Austritlln, 14^ 33.^ 
Surgery", iiativOp Montonugm, 

Biinuimea^ Surrey Sehool Chilflroiti 63. 
Siirroy^ flair anil Colour oi 5^1 

Cfaililr^O of Sehoo! Agt: iiii 63. 

Siirvillo on Solonioii lalariilt Cuno^^i 
Bwahili, 35p 5t, 40, 

Sffodeii+ AiLthmpofogii^l survey of, 30^; 
Criminl chciriLctor, 303; InhabiUtutH of» 
fcOG; prcbi/^lorte tranial ebaraetor* 
304. 

SwitKerhunir brafhyoephaJic iiopnlntiuh at 
iby^ 29 ^; twit neolilhic: races 

in, 129?^. 

Sykes, P. Malctfwfjrtht Notea on Jfiusicai 
Inetnunente in KhoTAacLOf with special 
reference to the gy paieft^ 94 ; NoW ou 
Tattooing in PerdiLp 102. 

Symfrtk, 60 (95). 

Sym^Hithetie clmruM. 3S7p 391 j AUgkt 

32. 

I SyphilifL^ mtMlUnua let, TiUetiUh 394, 
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T. 

ciinaifomi, Kiii, 410; 

mA^c rcconkd w, 32. 

Trtlni( 32, 81, B3; fistenneri, HiitTgnlji, 
450 : The Incest, 9§; lUn^Irt, 

450' Sf^xiiiik 7B. 

TAb«, fiX3d, llagcsliii, \M; I ITj, 

116, 444, 417, 456; Jkiikfl" IhIeuhIs, 
IT3^ 176, 17S| Becwanft, -2-lS; Congo, 
5. 115. 116,444, 447,456; Blji, 15H; 
Xuw GmnvA, 3 (6), 266 Ji.; K«el 
I^ltttMK 164; rdic tot4smtanj| 157 ; 
SiumM, 160; Kjint^ Cmr, 165; 
.Solomon IskniU, 168; Tikopift, 161 | 
VAiiik^iIo, 166. 

TAcitufl, uii pit rtifngisj, 46. 

Tiilent, The Homeric, 11, 1.1; ftiii’wioii 
of, 11. 

TArnowstj', F., Lci Koniineft homiddcH 
(to), 6L 

Tattoo, JCf Taltl- 

Tattooing in Persut, Notes op, 102. 

Tiitu, iige when pmctiaed, BaugaU, 101; 
Bni^gak 101; charms med in Biirnm, 
407; Msiln, 210; ptfitbenis, Pernio, 102; 
procedure, PorsiR, 102; rciiaonB for, 
rersitt, 102;JvikA!, 145; Uln PIuh, 
146. 

Taveciaboncy, iouterrainT 223. 

Technological iiot4ai from ihe Pomerooti 
Difttriet, BHlUh Ctuijiiui, 26. 

Technology* swi Altar, AnkloUi Antliropi)- 
m Orphic, Anvil, Amw^k, Armlek 
Arretine, Arrow, Art, Axe, 

Baskets, Iteiuk Belloirs, BelU, Bolt^. 
Birds hea<i^ Blow p1pe«, Bomsa, Bowrf, 
Bow-fttring, Boxes, Brscolets, Jlniss. 
Brontes, [Irooch, BuUroaror, BuriEil, 
Cheets^ Cncher Citblmsbes, Caiup, 
Candles, Canoe, Carvings Cosaaiit, 
CaiiAewaye, Cbaiik, Clnchcn ItEn, 
ChialehuT¥tp Cloth, Ci>ihiis* Coiiw, 
CgllnrE, Cooking, Copper, Coml, 
Cnullc, Crorolccb, CuirrtJ»K, Cnnu^ 
form, Cup, Diuicing^ Decomtion* 
Defences, Defensive works, llcrioholes. 
Designs, Dice* Digging stick* Wpylon, 
Dolmens, Door, Drawings, Dretw, Dyes, 


liar. Earthwork, KEiLrenchnionUt 
Eoliilie, Fan* Fence, Fibijhi?, Figurines, 
Fire, Firing, Flnifk, Flint, Forgeries, 
Forks, Forts, Frieze, Fticl, Futttnee, 
tfaljle, Ocometric, Clazii, Conn It, 
itmimritja, Hnintiitiona, Hammur, 
Hnrp, flats. Heath Hoes, Hook, House, 
Mnta, lin piemen ta, Irtm^ Ivory. 
Jewellery, Kilts, Kilns, Kiat> Kitchen 
Midtbii| Knot, Kds, Lake Dwellings, 
Leather* Time, Loom, ^Ut, ^Icgalithlc^ 
McUllorgy, AluaicaUnstrmoenti, Neck- 
iocea, XeckleU. N&ck Onuimenta* 
Ncsedlet* Nec^^. New Grange, Nurnghh 
Omaiueiititttop, Oni.m]eutB, Pointing* 
Pallttade* Patterns, Pt^tlcs, Picks, 
Pittogmphs* Pictiwiflt Bgnientfi, 
Pile Dwellings, Pipes* Pits, Plniting, 
Plougli, PoiaoiL, Fottery* Powder* 
PndtUng knives, Pundiig sticky 
Pygmy, Quiver, Uatilc^s, Rock, Bods, 
Roof, BusMiglLts* ScEiIeH, Script, 
t^hnhera, Shieldis Skirts, Smelting, 
SmitiLB, Bouterralinv Speuri* Spoeiu* 
Scamp., Steatite* Stone Circtef* Stone¬ 
henge, String, Tahleti* Thatch, 
Tolwecfi^ Torches, Traps, TnimiH, 
Um, Weji|ionH, AVeaviiig, Weights, 
Weir. 

IVcAilalo, ?h!!r., uii Chidchiir&t CnveA, 06. 

Tcoth, ns amulets, 305, :iD0; extraction, 
Jhiketw% 70; Bugeshu, 186^ 103; 

6litigt 68 ; Bangain, KXl. 

Tom pies, Biigcshii, 188; Baketie, 70 
(119); Tholnm, 76; Ugniub, 57. 

Ten'a^ Folklore, 460 * Uuigunge of the, 

12 . 

Terms of relationship, 77 ff; AmucanOi 
357; Montenogroj 06* 

Tormmarc culture, 22. 

Tcahiip, 413; worshipper I at Boglmx 
Koi. 410. 

Textea A[agii[iies Majgnchea (to.), 86. 
lliateh, Bnge^o* 103. 

Theale, iK it. History and Ethiiography 
of Souch Africa South of the Zabmesi 

irrr^ 110, 

Thebes, excavations at, 76 

TheFh Aj-rtucanop 356; Batigala, 430* 
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4^5, 445; liciiie tltroiring in caeea vf, 
C4C; punuhtneiK forr &gvBhu, tfl4 ; 
mwj rcgnrrling, Amii^anOj 3^4, 
Thoinju, Mr., on Kjcogumy, 78. 
Thtimpsoji, K. Campbell, Ssiiiiiiile Magic 
(irif.), 32, 

Thflimoh. A„ rjbjtiiary Xotie* iij !>. J. 
Ciinintighain, 62. 

Thomson, B., Tbo Fijiniis; A stTnly in 
the doca)' of Cimtniii (rw.)^ 36; 
on Totcnikin In Fiji, 16 i, 

Tlircods, cltarujwl, Burma, 40.1, 

Throata, medicine for sore, Til>etriUi. 391. 
‘niimtlsrstonii, myth of, Amucano, 347. 
Thiitingia, Areheologj' (ttr), 82. 

TilwUn. end Hhiitia Amulets and Polk 
McfJicinee, SSrt; polyondry, 20. 

Tiljin, Ilhudceinii rciDAinii, 41 (70J. 

Tidong Dialuctfl of Horneo, TJw f»vr,), 

33; urigiti, 93, 

Tigcm, anudets from, lliirmcstT, ,199. 

Tiglelh PiSnsor 1. 413. 

rikojiin, AheettcD of esognmy in, ]fi2; 

totem iiini in, 160, 

Tilhtiry, Iktiivlicilei^ 51. 

"ItfJ'f'*! disooi’oriea at. 16, 
loWoi nmmifitctufB of, Battgala, 122 
1 other, ,1. ngHtcnuitioti f^tirrey of 
fSrhooi Cliildiun ia Sootlwid {nr.), 16, 
lokeiiB. «iit u nieswges, Unngnlii, lie 

(Uid n. 


Toiigii, totem ism in, leo. 

Tongue, ^f. II., Hnrhnriji,, I'amtiags 
(w.), 96. ® 

fiaiJgala, 12.1. 

4oro Tnbe. Guinoii. eleiamits in, 
203. 


Torres lirjMahjwphiily in, 

Icjrttins, AniiicaEii>, 3415, 

Totem animal,. 3 10); de^eJopmont 
Sfods from, lC3. 


r.1^, dwtent fr«a. l.>iG Fiji, 
l^di, 105; Sfdomon hUmL^ t70- 


To^, lathc/ii. rektiou of ntan t,, 3 

^ ' “ omen-auimn.l Igo * 

p<dnlnt«l ^ 
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109; worehip of, Soiomoti IsiniHls. 
1C9. 

Toteminm, A moncan. 170 ; AntiiciiiLU 
300; Amntn, 14, 2'1; Rigoshii, l{i2; 
concepti^nnl theory, 173} Dieri, Mr 
Unwti nTid, 29 ; Efate, 172; fwtiircs in, 
130; Fiji, 2, 137, IBO; Fiji, nature of, 
Inft; llnmlalmiiar, 166 ; ct M<it1i(Klc 
compamtive (rfr). 34 ; Nmidi, 71 ; 
Sow tliiiiiM. 17. 239, 260, 207, 20S ; 
Now Ilchnilee, 172; in Bol>T!CHin aiid 
MolouesiA, 160; Hwf Esinjids, lilt; 
religious imlure of, 16G; in 
15T, l39; Kalita Crus, 163 ; Shorthiij-il 
Islutid, 163; Koiomon [sinnds, 107; 
Smith MdAriOt&a, 172; in Tikopia, 
IftO; iji Tonga, 100; Vanlkolo, liiO; 
various origins of. liG. 

Totonifl, aesDcintetl, I’d; Rakenft, 70; 
(jrtnvorteil into sQt'iaJ citvisioiis, 166; 
liinkoil, 2, J79; Liiikeil, in Bririsli 
New Guinea, 3; roprosnnfation of, New 
Guinea, 3(7); mbsidinry, 171'. 

Town, Hoewfuirt, 3,10. 

Trade, Ikagnb, ; enrty. 37, 

Trading iuiij Pjtriy fhiys (rtir), 37- 

TnulitjoiiAl flmtorv, rrimitive (r^.), 

00 . 

Tradkiein. Bagesbii. 18| ; regarding 
sQiitermins, 220. 

Tragedy. Origin of Greek, 16, 

Tnincet, Liiefini, 184. 

Ttajisferenco of spirit, StMith jUricia, 633. 

TransferDiation, Arauraiio, 184; Fiji, 
156. 

rranndgratiou. Now liuiium, 2CG; Wa- 
Nyikn, SS. 

Traps, Bniigsia, 124. 125, 12fi, 1&8j 
Bftgeshii, 193; trill Pius, 141. 

TrcMiire, Icgentl of Imried, Ireland. fi'JO. 

Tree felling, Baognlii, I2K 

Trees. .Simred, 60 (95); Bagcshti, ISG. 

Trejatiniiig, .Moiiteuogn^ 90. 

Tritdfl, Kagestui, 194; Hsrignlir. 431; 
Menteuegro, 80. 

TriW Marks. Bnn^la, 101,416 ; Nvuss- 
fatid, 18. 

Pri^ cenititiitDS luemherahin, 

Jkingaia. 410. 
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Ill Mciuian^gnjf ^ 7 - 

Tn>l>^^lllily^ tinkeci toL<^tDiani, 171*, IdOj 
PoJjncf^iAn etnifn m, 2 -tD. 

Troy weights, origin of, IS. 

Tehnkjt^ 

Tittouli, etij 4 in}M:!nK!, 5 :?G. 

Tmiiiy m tioiitiv 14. 

Tuflk, AnmlnU, 392, 393 j Xi!w 

(tiiiiKsa, 257 rin 

Tw-iim, llakono, 70 {119); ciustoms nt 
liirtli of, Bageohii, iintiick 3 '^, 

Araiiccuio, 358. 

T^tchcri. Mr.f on CJbUlebiiTiit Qive«^ 69. 
TyajiA, iriocription nt, 415. 

Tylor* Dr.t on Snmosui fttid FijiATi 
Toteniism. 157. 

T 3 .TOI, jV!itliropi>log_v, 69. 


U. 

Ugnjiik, Python Wonahip in, 57. 

lihodeaL'in Koiii4Tii«, 41 ^70). 
n»tor SoiUcrrain«> Son^e, 220. 

Ulu PliiB, Koioij on lIio \Ki\ii Trilje# of 

tlio, tA± 

UmbtTelk, imtivo, LlntigaJa, 98. 

Uncluaimc^fs Akikuyn, 30, 

Unlucky cbildroiir Amuciuio^ 358. 

Um, Cbfl|wl Cnni Rrc*# 87* 

Utend Iff, houwholdt Arancano, 338. 
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VaJui*, Euigabi, 420. 

Vnnlkolo, ToEeniiam, 106, 

Variability, importanco of coitiidoraiinti i 
of, on mrial ^bamctohi, SOT. 

Veddaif, 49. 

Vcgotahle, Amiikt^f BumG^Ct 401; foo^b 
Bangjilai 116. 

V'vfitriloqLUKnit Amacanu^ 502; 5oulh 
Afriia, D34. 

Vcrtiiiljftti eolmnn, Cotter* 203. 

Village Hainan, Now tiulaea, 266 n. 

ViJIiiges, Amucano, 3S8, 350; Angoni* | 
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Page 209, il 1. refers w'nsibiiU'* nut to tlie “ Nynga*6f rip1,” Fvr "HftUBfeM" 
nod “ MauBfeld,” atnl for "Ekai “ rr<w/ Ekoi," 

„ 212, k 20,/ar “ have " ftati *' bmi " twice anti delete tlie eemnta ut tJie ead 

of the line, l.iue 4fl,/oJ‘ “ iirukiket” f*. 0 .d ■' tmtkikot." 

„ 2ia .For Figs. 1— 2a rmd 1—20, 

„ 216. Ill Fig. S9 tlic two jitttio of Uic cflliilinali should be tlie WKe. 




218, 93. For itiiew " mtd " ituen," 
Iti last line for * or" vtnd ‘*ci" 


if 



Fig. 08, *' k " tefors to a dgn unfortunately omitted at the foot of 
the diagnitii ujid not to tlial to which it is attnehod, This idgn 
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